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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A  Library  of  Education. 


Ti  iTESSRS.  J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO.,  purpose  pnblisUng 
-■^-^  a  Series  op  Educational  Works,  partly  didactic,  partly  practieal, 
and  embracing  the  writings  of  Aschah,  Milton,  Locke,  Prof.  De  Morgan, 
Georcb  Long,  Herbert  Spencer,  Horace  Mann,  Montaigne,  Fenelon, 
Roua8]5AU,  Pestalozzi,  Richter,  etc.,  etc  They  will  afford  an  Historical 
surrey  of  the  progress  of  Educational  Ideas,  and  ^ill  be  yaluable  not  only 
to  the  Profession  of  Teaehers,  but  to  those  who  esteem  Public  InstructioD 
as  the  basis  of  free  and  stable  Goyernment,  and  to  all  the  friends  of  liberal 
culture. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Publishers  to  make  a  Complete  and  Standard 
Edition  of  each  Work  of  the  Series,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  a  minimum.  To  this  end,  they  will  adopt  a  model  which  has  proved 
yery  successful^  in  France,  and  which  puts  the  products  of  the  best  minds 
within  reach  of  the  most  moderate  means. 

The  form  will  be  32mo,  at  once  conyenieut  for  the  hand  and  for  th« 
pocket ;  and  each  yolume  will  consist  of  about  200  pages. 

The  print  will  be  clear  and  sufficiently  large,  so  as  not  to  impair  the 
eyesight  of  the  reader. 

The  paper  will  be  of  good  enough  quality  to  take  a  good  impression. 

In  short,  the  Edition  will  be  specially  prepared  for.  those  who  wish  tho 
SUBSTANCE  of  the  author,  without  unnecessary  display  or  expense. 

Each  yolume  will  be  bound  in  paper,  and  may  be  had  separately  at  the 
office  of  the  P'ublishers,  No.  14  Bond  St.,  New  York,  for  13  cents  f 
by  mail,  post-paid  to  any  address,  20  cents* 

The  Series  will  probably  number  not  fewer  than  twenty  yolumcs. 

The  Publishers  first  announce  the  Educational  Work  of  John  Locko 
and  solicit  early  orders  for  the  same,  with  cash  enclosures. 


''  ^mtxkun  St\ml  ]insiUni$J'  S^nn^sth  1855, 

IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU: 

To  aid  all  who  seek  well-qualified  teachers ; 

To  represent  teachere  who  want  positions ; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  schools  ; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 

Fourteen  years'  trial  has  proTed  the  Amkb.  School  Imst.  a  useful  aud  effio&eat 
anxiliary  in  securingj; 

"THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  FOR  THE  RIGHT  PUCE." 

The  "  Amer.  School  Inst."  has  successfully  reduced  to  Orderly  System  the 
many  difficulties  of  finding  Teachers  of  known  qualifications  for  erery  department 
of  iostnictioD. 

The  benefits  which  accrue  from  this  "division  of  labor'*  have  been  mor« 
and  more  appreciated  each  year  by  a  large  and  increasing  portion  of  the  active 
School  Officers,  Principals  and  Teachers.  And  hence  the  Institute  now  occupies 
a  most  important  place  in  the  Educational  machinery  of  our  country. 

A  School  Superintendent  uTites  of  the  Amer.  School  Inst,  as  follows  : 

"The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what] method  may  aceompHsh,  is  that  system  of 
educational  tactics,  conducted  and  developed  by  the  *  Amtbbtoan  School  Ikstitctb.* 
H«n  is  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  posted  on  the  entire  educational  wants  of  ths 
eountry.  Every  department^  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  The  apparatus,  ths 
literature,  the  wants  and.  resources  of  education,  are  tabled  as  ii^  a  Bureau  of  Educational 

"  Hark  the  value  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  consideration,  what  saving  !  Instead 
of  Bchools  being,  closed  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  is  pro- 
vided whose  calibre  is  known — *The  right  man  in  the  right  place."  The  loss  of  time, 
misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  unprofessional  charlatanry,  each  in  itself  no  small 
misfortune  i9  patron  or  pupil,  are  happily  avoided." 

Those  who  want  teachera  should  have  the  "  Teachers'  Bulletin,"  which  will 
tppear  in  the  American  Bducational  Monthly  for  next  month. 
Those  who  want  positions  should  have  the  "  Application  Form." 
Circulars  explaining  plan,  and  giving  Testimony  from  many  first-class  educa- 
tional and  bnsiness  men,  sent  when  asked  for. 

J  .W.  Schermerhorn,  A.M.,  Actuary, 

S^Brawih  Offiee§  in  San  IVaneuco,  ChieagOy  and  Bo$tm* 


Slated  6 


LATED   ULOBES 


are  now  finding  a  place,  hitherto  unoccupied,  i& 
eyery  grade  of  fichool,  fix)m  the  primary  to  the 
university.  At  no  distant  day  tliey  will  be  deemed 
indispensable  in  every  well-furnished  school-room. 
Theur  varied  applications  as  "  Spherical  Blackboards  " 
when  fUUy  appreciated,  will  make  them  as  popular  among  teachers  and  as  much  a 
■ecessity  to  intelligent  teachmg  as  common  flat  blackboards  are  now. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  a  right  understanding 
of  Geography,  they  would  be  entitled  to  first  rank  among  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  school  apparatus  ever  invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Geography  may  begin 
objective  instruction  at  the  outset,  showing  to  pupils  the  things  themselves,  not  inac-. 
curate  pictures  which  the  well-trained  mind  may  imagine  to  represent  them.  Pupils 
thus  learn  not  merely  names  of  geographical  lines,  but  what  they  are,  what  they  are 
for,  and  how  to  draw  them ;  and  still  more,  how  to  draw  fiy  them.  Map-drawing  be- 
comes intelligent  work,  not  mere  mechanical  transferring  of  unmeaning  marks  ttowL 
one  paper  to  another.  . 

Multitudes  of  facts  and  phenomena  can  be  illustrated  and  explained  so  simply  and 
clearly  that  any  child  can  understand  them.  The  most  obscure  theorems  and  prob- 
lesis  of  Spherical  Greometiy,  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  become,  when  studied  in 
connection  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible. 

As  now  made,  these  Globes,  or  Spherical  Blackboards,  are  an  inqiprovemcnt  of  the 
original  invention  of  Professor  Shepard.    Sizes  and  Prices : 

Vo.  1.— On  handle,  very  convorient,  size  4  in.  diameter $1 .50 

S.—BraM  meridian,  wood  frame,  Sin.      do 6.00 

8.—  "  "  9In.       do 9.00 

4,—  "  brotaed  frame,     IStn.      do 16.00 

6.-  "  "  15in.       do 80.00 

C— High  breezed  frame,  with  castors,  IS  in.      do 80.00 


IiURZiKALlOUZDSl.ATZNa 

(BCuiroBii's  iNTBimoN.   J.  W.  Sohbsmxbhorn  &  Co.,  Sole  'HUkutactursba,) 

HAKES    A    SimFACE   WHICH    BIYAL8    THE   BEST    WALL    SLATES. 

It  Ifl  perfectly  Black ;  never  Crnmbles ;  alivays  remains  Hard  and  Smootli. 

It  is  snccesiiAilly  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  Invalaable  in  renovating  old  Blackboards. 
Its  DuBABiLiTY  is  pn>ved  bjr  thirteen  years*  severe  use  in  the  best  schools  of  New  EnplQiad  and  New 
York.  The  Surface  seems  to  improve  with  use  and  age.  Any  teacher,  ob«ening  "Directions,"  can 
apply  it,  making  perfect  date  eur/aoe^  unrivalled  in  color^  smoothneas  and  durability. 

Price  :  Quarts,  $3.00 ;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  gals. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  chbap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  la 
•nongh.    New  Durfacc  requires  two.    It  is  pat  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express.  * 

CAUTION.— EuBiKA  Liquid  Slating  is  the  Obioinal  Liquid  SlUlng^fisilret  Ligvid  Blackboard 
ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but  none  produces  i/ie  perfecUy  emootJu,  enduring^ 
dead-black  surface  qf  the 'RwaxKM.    It  is  thx  02n.T  suits  subfaos  which  will  kot  glazk. 

Prominent  JEducators  almost  evexywhere  can  speak  fi>r  Ecbxka  Slating  ;  IVK  IV AKRANT  IT* 


*'  UnriYalled  Blackboards/'  Standard  Siz«s,  AAh  Frames: 

Ko.O.— Uftby8  ft $2.75  No.  4.— 3*  ft.  by  4*  ft fO  50 

1— a      "      8" 8.50         5.-4      *•      5** .1260 

«.— 5i    "      8J" 6.85         6.-3      "      6  'Mined  for  music .....12.60 

8.-8     "      4  " 7.00         1.— Any  Size  or  StvU  to  Order, 


ECLECTIC   MAGAZINE 

FOREiaN    LITERATURE. 

I^HOSFEOTXJS      FOU      ISOO. 

TBI  Jamnaiy  NnmlMr  of  the  Bolbotio  for  1869  htglM  the  Ki&th  Tolume  of  the  New  Series, 
ftnd  Twenty-sixth  year  of  the  exlstehee  of  the  Work. 

The  EcLBCTic  If  aoazinb  of  Foreign  Uteratnre,  Science  and  Art,  alms  to  present  to  its 
rcftders  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  comprising 
the  selection  o(  all  ike  ariieie*  ai  the  most  celebrated  Beviews,  Hagasiues  and  Jonmals 
vhich  have  any  interest  or  value  to  American  readers. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  SeUniific,  Biographical,  IMertKry 
Pohtieal  and  HtMioriecU  Articles  of  immediate  interest  and  permanent  value. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Works  ftrom  which  eeiections  are  made : 

Tmndon.  Q,ii^rt«rl)r,  Art  Journal,  Comblll  Magaklne, 

British  Ctnartmrljr,  Coatctnporarjr  Revieitr,  FnMer*s  MaKasliiLe, 

Vorth  British  RA^ew^  All  the  Year  Bowwd,  LeUvre  Hoar, 

Popular  Science  Rcvlevr,  Macnftillan*s  Uagaxinc,  Temple  Bar, 

Satnrdajr  WU-ricvr,  Revme  drs  Denx  Moadcs,  Ijomdon  Rcvi«'vir,.1 

IVcstn&ittster  Rcrieir,  Iioadon  Society,  Cluristtan  Sooictjr, 

Cluiin1>ci«*s  Journal,  Bentley^s  Misecllany,  Dublin  Unl-versity. 

We  have  also  arranged,  in  addition  to  the  above,  to  secure  choice  selectionB  ft>om  the 
French,  German,  and  other  Continental  Periodicals,  translated  especially  for  the  Eclbctio. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  niostrations  will  form,  as  hitherto,  an  impoitant  feature  of  the  Work;  each  Number 
will  be  embellished  with  a  fine  Steel  Engraving  of  some  subject  of  general  interest,  including 
Portraits  of  distinguished  Authors  and  celebrities,  making  a  collection  of  twelve  fine  Prints 
each  year,  which  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  bound  Volumes. 

BACK    VOLUMES. 

Complete  sets  for  1865,  *66,  '67,  '68,  bound  in  calf,  library  style,  and  in  cloth,  two  volumes 
per  year,  can  also  be  ftirnished.  Price,  in  library  style,  $7  per  year,  or  $25  the  set ;  in  cioth 
$6  per  year,  or  $20  the  set. 

rrx:ii:Af»  ot'  the  eci-ectio^ 

One  Copy  one  year,  $5  ;  Single  Copies,  $4.00.    Clnb  Batcg— Two  Copies,  ifO 
Five  Ck»pics,  t^O.    The  Trade,  Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 
AnoBSSB— 


^  108  FuWm  Street,  New  York. 

rt '^  _    A A ^-A^.j    •—    _j» ^A^  ^^ax^  tt^ja^j  a*^*M,m.        a^^Jt   /u^ 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  ia69. 

>  •  « 

Hon.  J»  I«othrop  Motlejr,  the  eminent  historian,  will  contribute  a  aeries  of  Historical  Articles 

beginning  early  in  the  year. 
T.  IV.  Hl;(if  liison,  so  long  and  favorably  known  to  readers  of  Thr  Atlantic  Monthly,  has  written 

a  serial  story  entitled  "  Malbone :  An  Oidport  Romance,"  which  «-iU  begin  with  the  January  number, 

and  continue  the  greater  (>art  of  the  yekr. 
James  Ru^s*!!  JLpmroll  will   furnish  irequent  contribudons,  both  in   Prose   aad   Poetry.     The 

January  number  will  oontam  an  £ssay  and  a  Poem  from  his  pen. 
fidv7»r<l  lfiv«reit  II«le«  Author  of  "  A  Man  without  a  Country,'*  wil  contribute  a  series  of  Stories 

and  Sketches  similar  to  those  which  liave  been  so  populai  with  readers  of  previous  volumes  of  the 

Atlantic 
Jamea  parton  will  continue  his  articTes  on  Social,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  snbjects.     His  first 

contribution  to  the  volume  for  1869  is  a  striking  paper,  entitled,  **  *The  Mean  Yankees*  at  Home. 

By  a  Summer  Visitor.** 
Dr.  I.  I.  H«|res  will  contribute  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  "The  Experiences  of  an  American  Cadet'* 
Tl^  Author  mt  ^*  Vio«or  aa»«l  Jaqnolino  »  will  contribute  a  n«w  American  Roata»ce,  to  appear 

in  twdve  numbers. 
pr.  Henry  I.  Bowdlt«h  will  furnish  a  very  valuable  series  of  papers  on  "  Consumption,**  showing 
its  manifold  causes,  and  the  best  modes  of  remedymg  the  evils  which  produce  it! 

lYanies  Fr««inaB  Clarice  will  give,  in  a  series  of  papers,  a  complete  accoont  of  Oriental  Relfgions. 
Bajrard  Tnylor  will  contribute  to  most  of  the  numbers  of  the  coming  year,  furnishing  several  Stories 

and  Essays. 
B^jfene  B«ns«iB  will  furnish  papers  on  Art  and  Literature. 
A  DIsdnKulitlicd  Pli]r4lolo|[^i»t  will  furnish  several  most  timely  and  valuable  papers  on  the 

*•  Increase  of  Longevity  in  Amcnca." 
Oo-operMtlve  Hom«eke«pinpf«~The  valuable  popolar  papers  on  "Co-operative  Housekeeping" 

will  be  continued  through  several  numbers. 
A  series  of  Autobiographical  Papers,  descriptive  of  a  residence  ef  several  years  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
will  be  published  iti  the  volumes  for  1S69. 

In  addition  to  tlie  above,  the  Atlantic  for  XS69  will  be  enriched  with  artides  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  its 
regular  contributors,  among  whom  are, the  followine  : — H.  W.  Longfellow,  W.  C.  Bryant,  J.  G.  Wbittier, 
O  W.  Curtis,  CInrlei  Sumner.  O.  W.  Holmes.  R.  w.  Emersim,  Lonts  Agassis,  Mrs.  A.  M.  l>iaz,  Harriet 
Biccher  Stowe,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Geors^e  S.  Boutwell,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  C.  C.  Hazewell,  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spoflford,  £.  C.  Stedman,  William  Wiafer,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  L.  Clarke  Davis,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis, 
T.  B.  Aldrich.  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  Tamc»,  Jr.,  Alice  Cary,  Jane  G.  Austin,  iCate  Field,  John  Neal, 
F.  Sheldon,  Charies  Dawson  Shwtly,  Lacy  Larcon,  J.  W.  Palmer,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  £.  P.  Whipple, 
C.  J.  Sprague,  Rose  Terry. 

Torms— $4  a  year;  a  copies,  $y ;  5  copes,  $16 ;  lo  copies,  $30. 


Our  Young  Folks  for  1869. 

Thb  Cenductors  of  "Our  Young  Folks'*  intend  to  preserve  the  hieh  literary  character  «f  the 
Magazine,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  give  it  a  more  comprehensive  and  practlcafcast  than  heretofore.  Xhey 
feel  confident  tliat  the  arrangements  they  have  made  fix  the  coming  year,  will  answer  all  reasonable 

demands  of  parents  and  educators  for  a  Magazine  at  once  entertaining  and  useful.  ..  '  .    ^ 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of 

OUR   YOXJIVO   FOI^ltS   Fooa    ISOOs 
r//B  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY.    By  T.  B.  Aldrich.    One  of  the  brightest  and  most  entcrUiniaf 

stories  ever  written  for  jronthful  readers. 
GA  RDENING  FOR  GIRLS.    By  the  Author  of  "  Six  Hundred  DolUrs  a  Year.** 
ffOIV  TO  DO  IT.    By  Edward  Evbrktt  Halk.    A  series  ef  articles  for  vouiig  folks, — suggesting  How 

to  Talk ;  How  to  Read :  How  to  Write ;  How  to  Travel ;  How  to  Act  m  Society,  and  How  to  Work. 
THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  Oy.    A  valuable  series  of  articl«s,  }aj  Mrs.  Prov.  Acassiz,  teliing  about 

-  Coral  Islands,  Coal  Deposits,  Earthquakes,  etc. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF   THE   GfiEAT  NAVIGATORS,    VOYAGERS,  AND 

DISCOVERERS.     By  Jamks  Partok. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY.     YSy  J.  H.  A.  Bonk.    Articles  of  great  interest  and  value  on  " The  Monnd 

Builders  of  the  West,**    "The   First  New  F^gland  Thanksgiving,"   "Salem  Witchcraft;"   "King 

Philip's  War,"  "  Pere  Marquette  and  the  Mississippi  Explorations." 
GLASS-MAKING,    COAL-MINING,    SHIP-BUILDING,     WATCH-MAKING,    and    other 

attractive  branches  of  Industry.     By  J.  T.  Trowbridgr. 
NA  TURE  AND  OUT-DOOR  LIFE.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Seven  Uttle  Sisters,"  also  by  W.  J. 

G.  Shanks  and  Cuajilks  J.  FosTSg. 
DECLAMA  TIONS.    By  Rev.  Eli/ah  Kellogg. 
DIALOGUES.    By  Epes  Sargent. 

NUMEROUS  FULL'PA  GR  ILL  US  TRA  TIONS.    By  the  best  Artistt. 
REGULAR  OR  OCCASIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mf».  Diaz.  Miss  M«|c>ck, 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Phelps,  "Sophie  May,**  Mrs.  Wells,  Mrs.  Thaxtcr,  "Aunt Fanny,** 

Mrs.  Weeks,  Miss  Prescott,  and  other  popular  writers. 
TePiTis.— J2  a  year,  in  advance ;  3  copies,  I5  ;  5  copies,  $8 ;  xo  copies,  $13.    Atlahtic  Mokthly 
and  Our  Young  Folks  tqgethet  15. 
-^^^  '"*'      *•    ■    bPotK 


^_  A  copy  of  "  Oe»  YoilKtt  TotKs  •*  fnr  x^  will  be  sent  Mih  to  any  penon  wlio  will  act  as  Agent 
for  the  Magasine  and  procure  a  Club  for  it.  Specimen  Copy,  Premium  List,  Circulars,  etc.,  sent  free  on 
application.. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

iBDOcnnoBa  to  TIOKKOB  k,  FIEIiDS.) 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  JiIducational  jVlonthly. 


JANUARY,     1869. 


THE  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES, 

IT  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to  address  an  argument  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  popular 
education.  Upon  that  point  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion.  The  fun- 
damcDtal  principles  of  our  social  system  rest  upon  it  as  a  corner-stone  ; 
such  as,  that  government  derives  all  of  its  authority,  under  God,  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  the  people  possess  the  sovereignly  ;  public 
officers  are  only  public  servants  ;  the  multitude  rules  by  representation  ; 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Courts  are  the  people — without  the  peo- 
ple they  have  no  existence ;  constitutions  and  laws  are  but  the  well- 
ordered  expression  of  the  public  will,  at  all  times  revocable,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  binding  upon  each  citizen  as  the  will  of  all,  unless  the 
popular  decree  be  against  the  law  of  God,  when,  of  course,  it  binds  no 
man's  conscience.  Hereditary  rights,  class  privileges,  ancient  social 
divisions,  and  distributions  of  power,  have  all  disappeared,  or  rather, 
have  never  existed  here.  Even  in  Colonial  times,  the  Crown  was  almost 
a  mjth,  and  cast  but  a  shadowy  reflection  into  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  as  they  rolled  on  to  the  sea  from  the  illim- 
itable forests  where  the  moccasined  hunter  was  thqi  as  free  as  the  red 
Indian  had  been  for  unrecorded  centuries.  The  Revolution  of  '76 
changed  the  government,  but  really  left  the  cardinal  points  of  our  Ameri- 
can civilization  very  much  as  it  found  them.  In  fact,  our  political  edu- 
cation is  traceable  back  to  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor  ; 
for  the  Norman  king  gave  us  no  concession  in  Magna  Charta  which  was 
unknown  to  Saxon  liberty.  In  our  Republic  we  have  only  drawn  out 
these  principles  to  their  extreme  conclusions.     We  have  gone  back  to 

llaterfd  aeeoi^iiifr  to  Act  of  CmurreM,  In  the  T«ar  1868,  bj  J.  W.  Sehermerborn  k  Ca,  in  th«  Clerk'a  OffiM 
« tte  IKsirkt  Coon  or  th«  United  SUtes  for  the  Sontbern  District  of  New  York.] 
X.  BL   Tbe  pcoM  sre  at  liberty  to  copy,  provided  credit  is  given  to  7Ac  AwneHsan  Edueatimitd  MonthHf, 


3  The  Catholic  View  of 

the  original  hypothesis,  that  society  is  an  association  of  equal  rights  for 
mutual  protection ;  and  that  power,  under  God,  belongs  to  the  whole 
body  of  corporators — i.  e.,  the  multitude.  From  this  postulate  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  immediately  to  the  axiom  that  there  can  be  no  fit  admin- 
istration of  power  without  knowledge.  Knowledge  may  be  acquired  in 
several  v.'ays.  The  most  direct  and  impressive  is  experience.  Alcuin 
was  master  of  books ;  but  Charlemagne  was  master  of  men.  The  great 
emperor  could  not  read,  but  he  possessed  the  wisdom  to  govern.  Who 
shall  say  that  he  was  not  ''educated"  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  vague 
term  ?  And  yet,  it  is  very.clear  that  knowledge  gained  only  by  the  slow 
accretions  of  experience  will  not  answer  the  wants  and  rapid  movements 
of  such  a  Republic  as  ours,  in  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  Each 
generation  must  be  trained  from  the  cradle,  and  made  to  possess,  enlarge, 
and  transmit  to  its  successor  all  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  its  prede- 
cessor. As  no  atom  of  matter  perishes,  but  is  forever  re-combining  and 
re-producing ;  so  every  true  idea  and  sound  moral  sentiment  must  be 
made  the  inheritance  of  society,  and  never  cease  to  exert  its  power  for 
good  among  men.  Not  that  moral  truth  can  ever  change  ;  for,  it  is  now 
precisely  what  it  has  been  from  all  eternity ;  nor  is  it  better  understood 
by  the  divine  to-day,  than  it  was  by  Moses  when  he  came  down  from 
the  mountain ;  but  the  multitude  may  be  made  more  fully  to  compre- 
hend and  reverence  it  Christianity,  although  specially  revealed  and 
miraculously  propagated,  did  not  suddenly  conquer  and  civilize  barbar- 
ous peoples.  It  has  been  eighteen  hundred  years  struggling  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart ;  and  yet, 
alas  I  how  very,  very  far  removed  are  not  even  the  most  polished  nations 
from  the  severe  standard  of  Christian  perfection  !  See  the  tyrannies,  the 
oppressions,  the  cruelties,  the  wars,  the  pride,  the  luxury,  the  folly  and 
deceit,  which  fill  the  fairest  parts  of  the  earth  with  mourning,  and  drag 
mankind  down  into  the  slough  of  sin  and  sorrow  1  To  be  sure,  there  is 
a  certain  stereotyped  class  of  saints  and  philosophers  who  cry  aloud, 
"Compare  our  enlightened  era  with  the  rude  times  of  the  crusaders;  or 
place  the  nineteenth  along  side  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  let  the  celestial 
light  of  our  civilization  shine  down  into  the  abysses  of  monkish  supersti- 
tion 1"  We  shall,  nevertheless,  refuse  to  close  our  eyes  to  those  stupen- 
dous sins  which  have  supplanted  the  violent  crimes  of  our  ancestors. 
We  shall  see  how  their  robber-sword  has  been  put  aside  for  our  forger's 
pen  ;  how  their  wild  foray  has  given  place  to  our  gigantic  stock  specula- 
tion or  bank  swindle,  which  sweeps  widows  and  orphans,  by  the  ten 
thousand,  into  utter  poverty  and  despair ;  how  their  fierce  lust  has  been 
civilized  into  the  decorous  forms  of  the  divorce  courts ;  how  their  bold 
grasping  of  power  has  been  changed  into  the  arts  of  the  whining  dema 
gogue ;  how  their  undisguised  plunder  of  the  public  treasure  in  times  of 
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dni  commotion,  has  been  superseded  by  the  adroit  peculation  and  covert 
bribeiy  of  our  times  of  peace ;  how  their  courageous,  rude  anger  has 
vanished  before  the  safer  and  more  efficacious  process  of  concealed  ha- 
ired, nestling,  like  the  scorpion,  among  the  roses  of  adulation.  We 
certainly  shall  be  obliged  to  remember  these  things,  to  the  great  re- 
proach of  our  times,  and  in  serious  dread  of  the  future ;  and  we  shall 
Heel  anxious  to  go  to  work  to  find  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  education,  that  is,  knowledge  and  moral  training,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  for  an  hour — that  no  nation  can  be  governed  safely, 
much  less  govern  itself  at  all,  without  a  clear  head  and  a  sound  heart — 
tbat,  if  governed  as  a  dumb  brute,  it  will  kick  against  the  pricks,  fly  in 
the  &ce  of  its  hard  master,  and  dash  out  its  foolish  brains  against  the 
stone  wall !  It  will  sing  the  **  Marseillais*  and  cover  its  garments  with 
the  blood  of  kings  and  aristocrats ;  until,  having  spent  its  fury,  it  will 
return  to  its  crust  and  shout  "Vive  I'Empereur  I"  Should  it  attempt  to 
govern  itself,  it  will  become  the  prey  of  the  infamous  men  who  are  the 
spawn  of  its  own  passions.  Without  knowledge,  the  nation  is  either  a  silent 
sepulchre,  where  all  hopes  are  buried,  or  a  raging  sea,  where  they  are 
quickly  wrecked.  Knowledge,  then,  it  must  have.  But,  what  knowl- 
edge? Shall  we  say,  knowledge  of  the  Arts?  Ask  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles if  the  Arts  saved  Greece !  Shall  we  say,  polite  literature?  Ah,  let 
the  mournful  Chorus  of  Sophocles,  iEschylus,  and  Euripides  give  utter- 
ance to  the  sad  cries  of  those  old  pagan  hearts  for  a  higher  virtue  than 
the  sablimest  tragedy  could  teach  them  !  Shall  it  be  the  eloquence  of 
the  orator  ?  or  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator  ?  We  shall  hear  in  the  Phi- 
lippics how  vainly  the  master  of  orators  appealed  to  a  degenerate  race, 
and  we  shall  read  in  the  closing  annals  of  Athens  and  Sparta  how  utterly 
the  wisdom  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus  had  failed  to  save  polished  and  war- 
like States  from  the  penalty  which  God  has  affixed  to  the  crimes  of 
nations.  Shall  we  take  refuge  in  human  philosophy  ?  Socrates  and  the 
dime  Plato  had  cast  off  the  degrading  superstitions  of  paganism,  and 
had  proclaimed  to  their  intellectual  countrymen  the  Eternity  and  Unity 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man.  They  had  most  earn- 
estly enjoined  upon  them  the  sanctity  of  all  the  natural  virtues — temper- 
ance, industry,  patience,  courage,  honesty,  benevolence,  patriotism,  con- 
tinence, filial  duty,  conjugal  fidelity ;  but,  what  did  their  philosophy 
a\ail  ?  Why  did  it  not  save  the  Grecian  States  ?  They  went  down  into 
the  night  upon  which  no  sun  ever  again  shone  I  Their  Roman  con- 
querors seized  upon  the  rich  treasures  of  their  knowledge.  The  Senate 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Hellenic  sages  translated 
by  Cicero  into  the  noble  Latin  tongue.  Virgil  and  Livy  sought  to  inspire 
the  Roman  heart  with  grand  ideas  borrowed  from  jhe  Greek  masters. 
What  did  it  all  avail  ?    The  Roman  Republic  had  practised  the  natural 
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virtues  as  fully  as  unrcgenerated  man  is  capable  of  doing,  by  the  power 
of  vigorous  and  cultivated  reason.     What  did  it  avail  ?    They,  too,  went 
down  into  the  tomb  of  dead  nations  ;  and  a  few  broken  columns  remain 
to  mark  the  seat  of  their  world-wide  empire  I     It  is  very  manifest,  then, 
that  intellectual  culture,  even  when  carried  to  the  highest  development 
of  which  men  are  capable,  can  never  subdue  their  passions,  nor  enable 
them  to  uphold  the  civilization  to  which  they  may  have  attained  in  the 
freshness  of  their  national  life.     If  this  were  not  so,  then  we  could  not 
clearly  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  revelation.     If  man  was 
self-sustaining,  he  would  not  require  the  arm  of  God  to  lean  upon.    The 
apothegm  of  the  Greek  sage,  '*  Knavo  thyself y'  was  a  dead-letter.     It  was 
precisely  to  teach  man  how  to  know  himself,  that  our  Saviour  came. 
And  this  is  the  whole  knowledge  !     No  poetry,  oratory,  history,  philoso- 
phy, arts,  or  sciences,  could  teach  that;  else,  the  world  would  have 
learned  it  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  primitive  races  would  not 
have  perished.     Even  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  in  very  mod- 
ern times,  men  and  nations  have  failed  to  know  themselves,  because 
they  turned  their  backs  on  Christ  and  placed  their  hopes  in  human 
science  and  natural  virtue.    And  so,  we  have  seen  an  enlightened  nation, 
in  our  day,  deify  humanity,  refuse  to  adore  God,  and  prostrate  itself 
before  a  harlot,  as  the  high-priestess  in  the  apotheosis  of  Reason  !    We 
have  seen  an  anti-christian  conspiracy,  formed  of  the  most  learned,  elo- 
quent, witty,  and  fascinating  men  of  modern  Europe,  exerting  the  highest 
arts  of  genius  to  re-paganize  the  world.     We  have  seen  science,  rudely 
torn  from  religion,  waging  an  insane  war  against  the  peace  of  society. 
That  terrific  phase  of  blasphemous  infidelity  has  passed  from  our  imme- 
diate view ;  but,  has  it  left  nothing  more  dangerous  behind  ?     We  think 
it  has.     The  mass  of  mankind  shrank  with  horror  from  the  defiant  blas- 
phemy of  Voltaire ;  and  they  recoiled  with  alarm  from  the  ruin  caused 
by  his  teachings.     We  love  liberty ;  but  we  dread  license,  anarchy,  chaos. 
Man  is,  also,  naturally  religious.     Long  after  he  had  forgotten  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Patriarchs  and  had  lost  God  in  the  night  of  heathen  idolatrj', 
he  still  clung  to 

"  The  instinct  of  old  reverence  1" 

and  his  wretched  soul  yearned  after  its  Creator. 

The  false  worship  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  the  inarticulate  ox)'  of  a 
lost  people  for  that  true  worship  which  was  promised  to  the  Gentile  at 
the  appointed  time.  False  and  hideous  as  it  was,  who  will  not  say  that 
it  was  far  preferable  to  atheism  ?  It  was  only  when  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy had  destroyed  th^  faith  of  those  people,  that  they  cast  off  all 
moral  restraint,  and  were  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of  their  vices.  Man 
is  naturally  religious ;  and  therefore  the  world  will  not  long  patiently 
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tdcrate  ihc  presence  of  blatant  infidelit}'.     The  danger  is  not  there.     He 
vho  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  knows 
reiT  well  that  mankind  is  more  easily  seduced  under  the  forms  of  virtue 
than  by  gross  sin.     His  incarnate  agents  on  earth  know  this  too.     Hence 
ve  find  all  the  world  covered  over  with  gossamer  nets  of  seduction  ! 
rbe  press  teems  with  books  and  journals,  not  confessedly  infidel,  yet 
vorking  in  the  interests  of  infidelity ;  fanning  the  passions  and  exciting 
the  morbid  sensibilities  of  youth  ;  teaching  religious  indifference  under 
the  pleasing  garb  of  liberality ;  holding  up  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
as  hostile  to  personal  freedom  ;  depicting  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  trammels  upon  mental  activity  and  intcilec- 
toal  progress ;  arraying  the  laity  against  their  pastors  ;  insisting  that,  to 
be  a  humane  man,  an  honest  and  industrious  worker,  a  faithful  friend, 
a  good  husband  and  father,  a  patriotic  citizen,  is  to  be  all  and  to  do  all 
that  the  highest  Christian  morality  can  require  or  the  welfare  of  the 
hnman  race  demand  ;  asserting  that  the  specific  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
faith,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  essential,  and  may  be 
rejected  without  concern ;  receiving  with  indifference  and  polite  com- 
placency either  the  divinity  or  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  and  accepting 
Him  as  a  God-Saviour,  a  man-prophet,  or  a  harmless,  self-deluded  impos- 
tor, as  your  fancy  may  please  to  dictate ;  in  a  word,  deifying  man,  and 
making  this  world,  with  its  wealth,  its  pleasures,  its  pride  and  pomp,  its 
power  and  magnificence,  its  civilization  and  nationalities,  the  sole  object 
of  his  anxiety  and  love.     Such,  we  say,  is  the  growing  evil  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  which  is  so  scornful  of  the  **dark  ages;"  an  evil  infi- 
nitely more  subtile  and  destructive  than  the  rage  or  gibes  of  Voltaire. 
Thb  poison  has  gone  through  the  chilled  blood  of  renegade  old  men, 
destroying  the  religious  vitality  which  had  sustained  their  faith  from  the 
hapdsmal  font  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave ;  how  must  it  not,  therefore, 
affect  the  hot  veins  of  inexperienced  youth,  whose  generous  impulses  are 
their  greatest  peril  1     See  how,  in  those  European  revolutions  gotten  up 
by  avowed  enemies  of  religion,  the  students  of  the  Universities  flock  to 
the  standards  of  infidelity,  with  the  seductive  cry  of  '*  Liberty,  Equality^ 
Fraternity  r    They  enlist,  with  enthusiasm,  under  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  consecrated  banner  of  inalienable  human  rights — ^their  young 
sympathetic  hearts  are  justly  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  toiling  mil- 
lions, caused  by  unequal  laws — their  sense  of  justice  and  human  brother- 
hood is  outraged  at  the  sight  of  domineering  classes  who  monopolize  the 
blessings  of  government — they  see  very  clearly  all  the  existing  wrongs, 
but  they  do  not  see  the  practicable  and  wise  remedies ;  and  when  they 
bear  prudent  voices  counselling  patience,  and  reminding  them  that  the 
^1  works  of  centuries,  like  old  forest  trees,  have  deep  roots,  and  cannot 
be  rudely  torn  out  of  the  bosom  of  society  without  endangering  its  life. 
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they  cry  out  in  their  enthusiasm,  "these  are  the  voices  of  the  enemies 
of  the  people,  the  voices  of  priests  and  aristocrats,  away  with  them  to  the 
guillotine  I"  Only  too  late  do  they  experience  the  retribution  which  God 
invariably  visits  upon  those  who  presumptuously  seek  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  His  Providence  I 

Not  one  word  of  what  we  have  said  is  inapplicable  to  our  own  land. 
We  live,  move,  and  have  our  whole  being  in  the  midst  of  these  same 
perils.  Steam,  electricity,  commerce,  and  emigration  have  made  us  a 
part  of  the  great  European  family.  Eveiy  throb  of  their  heart  is  felt  in 
our  own  bosom.  We  are  of  their  blood  and  civilization.  We  have  their 
laws  and  their  religion.  We  are  nurtured  by  their  science  and  literature. 
From  us  they  have  received  more  thorough  ideas  of  democratic  freedom ; 
but  from  them  we  have  derived  all  else  that  constitutes  the  intellectual 
life  of  man.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in  us  to  despise  the  lessons 
of  their  experience.  Our  children  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  all 
of  it.  They  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  perpetuating  our  institu- 
tions as  they  were  shaped  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  Th^y  must  be 
well  trained  in  the  knowledge  necessary  for  that  purpose.  From  what 
has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  at  once  understood  that  we  do  not  mean 
human  science  alone,  nor  principally.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the , 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
article ;  which  can  now,  we  think,  be  briefly  stated ;  inasmuch  as  the 
foundation  has  been  properly  laid,  if  our  views  are  correct  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  presented. 

Enlightened  rulers  all  over  Europe  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  lessons  of  this  and  the  last  centurj'.  It  was  once  believed  by 
monarchs  that  to  enlighten  their  subjects  would  be  to  imperil  their 
thrones.  It  is  now  very  clearly  seen  that  "the  divinity  which  doth  hedge 
a  king"  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  oracle  to  the  people.  The  French 
Emperor  erects  his  dynasty  upon  popular  suffrage.  Hereditary  right 
has  come  down  from  its  ancient  pedestal  to  accept  from  the  people  the 
confirmation  of  its  authority.  It  is  now  too  evident  for  further  doubt, 
that  no  ruler  can  rule  modem  nations  by  any  appeal  to  the  mausoleum 
of  his  ancestors.  The  garish  light  of  the  sun  has  penetrated  every  royal 
tomb,  and  has  altogether  annihilated  the  mystery  which  once  filled  the 
hearts  of  nations  with  awe  and  unquestioning  obedience.  Public  opin- 
ion now  rules  the  ruler.  Kings  and  their  ministers  have  now  to  elect 
between  intelligent  and  virtuous  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  or  revolu- 
tionary passions  on  the  other.  The  wisest  of  them,  therefore,  are  has- 
tening to  educate  the  people ;  and  they  are  striving,  above  all  things,  to 
make  such  education  distinctly  Christian^  and  not  simply  moral;  for, 
they  well  remember  the  fate  of  all  nations  who  have  staked  their  salvation 
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upon  the  sufl&ciency  of  the  natural  virtues.     While  kings  are  doing  this 
10  preser\'e  the  shadow  of  their  royalty  from  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  vc,  in  this  chosen  land,  are  doing  or  aiming  to  do  the  samg  thing, 
in  order  that  we  may  rear  successive  generations  of  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened heirs  to  the  rich  inheritance  of  our  constitutional  democratic  free- 
dom.    Ours  should  be  much  the  easier  task  ;  as  we  labor  for  no  dynasty, 
bat  strive  only  to  make  a  nation  capable  of  self-preservation.     We  are 
no  less  in  earnest  than  the  kings ;  and  we  may  surely  examine  their  work 
and  see  what  is  good  in  it.     The  kings  tried  the  pagan  idea  of  intellec- 
tual culture  adorned  with  the  glittering  generalities  of  moral  philosophy  ; 
and  they  added  to  it  the  maxims  of  the  Christian  gospel,  whenever  that 
could  be  done  without  getting  entangled  in  the  conflicting  creeds  of  the 
numerous  sects.     The  school  was  like  Plato's  lecture-room,  only  that  the 
sacred  voice  of  the  Evangelist  was  heard  occasionally  in  such  passages  as 
do  not  distinctly  set  forth  faith  and  doctrine,  about  which  the  scholars 
could  differ.     Sectarianism,  as  it  is  called,  had  to  be  excluded,  of  course, 
in  a  mixed  sj^lem  of  popular  education,  wherein  freedom  of  conscience 
^ns  conceded  to  be  a  sacred  right  and  proselytism  was  disavowed.     The 
result  was  twofold  :  first,  tens  of  thousands  of  children  were  deprived  of 
distinct  religious  instruction  and  doctrinal  knowledge ;  and  secondly,  in 
countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  large,  though  in  a 
minority,  other  tens  of  thousands  were  left  without  secular  education, 
because  their  parents  would  not  jJermit  them  to  be  brought  up  in  habits 
of  indifferentism,  which  means  practical  infidelity,  or  trained  in  knowl- 
edge hostile  to  their  religious  faith.     Prussia,  though  she  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment and  representative  of  Protestant  Europe,  soon  came  to  the  con-r 
elusion  that  this  would  not  do — ^that  education  must  be  Christian — ^that  it 
must  be  doctrinal  and  conducive  to  religious  practices — ^that,  as  all  could 
not  or  would  not  believe  alike,  each  should  have  full  opportunity  to  be 
reared  in  his  own  faith,  to  learn  its  doctrines  and  to  fulfil  its  duties  and 
discipline — and,  therefore,  that  enlightened  government  established  the 
denominational  system,  giving  to  each  creed  practical  equality  before  the 
law,  a  separate  school  organization  (wherever  numbers  made  it  practica- 
ble), and  a  ratable  share  of  the  public  school-fund ;   reserving  to  the 
Government  only  a  general  supervision  ;  so  as  to  secure  a  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money,  and  to  enforce  a  proper  compliance  with  the 
educational  standard.    The  public  schools  are  organized  so  that  every 
citizen  shall  obtain  the  complete  education  of  his  child,  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  his  own  Church.     All  difiSculties  have  disappeared,  and  per- 
fect harmony  prevails.  * 

In  France,  by  the  last  census  the  population  was  thirty-seven  millions, 
divided  about  as  follo^'s:  480,000  Calvinists,  267,000  Lutherans,  30, 000  of 
other  Protestant  sects,  and  73,000  Jews ;  the  remaining  thirty-six  millions 
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being  either  practically  or  nominally  Catholic.  Although  the  dissenten 
from  the  national  faith  are  less  than  one  million,  that  Government  has 
provided  for  them,  at  the  public  expense,  separate  primary  schools,  where 
each  sect  is  at  full  liberty  to  teach  its  own  doctrines.  There  are  likewise 
three  seminaries  for  the  higher  education  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Austria  also  supports  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  a  Protes- 
tant minority. 

The  British  Government  has  Hkewise  adopted 'the  same  principle  of 
public  education  for  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestant  dissenters  of  Eng- 
land ;  while,  with  her  traditional  and  malignant  hatred  of  the  Irish 
people,  she  still  denies  them  the  justice  which  she  extends  to  all  of  her 
other  subjects,  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies,  even  to  the  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans  of  her  Indian  Empire  1 

And  thus,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nations  have  decided 
that  Christian  civilization  cannot  be  maintained  upon  pagan  ideas; 
and  that  the  safety  of  every  commonwealth  depends  upon  the  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  people.  They  have  also  clearly  seen  that  diK- 
irines^  discipline,  morals,  and  ^' the  religious  atmosphere"  must  be  kept 
united,  and  made  to  penetrate  and  surround  the  school  at  all  times  ;  and 
that,  however  greatly  the  Christian  denominations  may  differ  from  each 
other,  or  even  err  in  their  belief,  it  is  far  better  for  society  that  their  youth 
should  be  instructed  in  some  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  than  be  left  to 
perish  in  the  dreary  and  soul-destroying  wastes  of  deism.  Experience 
has  proved  to  them  that  moral  teaching,  with  Biblical  illustrations,  as  the 
piety  of  Joseph,  the  heroism  of  Judith,  the  penitence  of  David,  will  not 
suffice  to  establish  the  Christian  faith  in  young  hearts,  or  to  quiet  the 
doubts  of  inquiring  minds.  The  subtle  Gibbon,  mocking  the  cross  of 
Christ,  will  confront  the  testimony  of  the  martyrs  with  the  heroes  of 
pagan  history.  Voltaire  did  the  same  for  the  French  youth  of  the  last 
century,  to  their  destruction.  No.  The  experience  of  wise  governments 
is  this ;  that  morals  must  be  based  w^on  faith,  and  faith  made  efficient  in 
deeds  of  practical  virtue ;  for,  faith  worketh  by  charity.  And  another 
experience  is  this,  which  is  best  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  eminent 
Protestant  statesman  and  historian,  M.  Guizot :  "/;i  order  to  make  popu- 
lar education  truly  good  and  socially  useful,  it  must  be  fundamentally  religious, 
I  do  not  simply  mean  by  this,  that  religious  instruction  should  hold  its  place  in 
popular  education  and  that  the  practices  of  religion  should  enter  into  it ;  for  a 
nation  is  not  religiously  educated  by  such  petty  and  mechanical  devices  ;  it  is 
necessary  that  national  educcdion  should  be  given  and  received  in  the  midst  of  a 
religious  atmosphere,  and  that  religious  impressions  and  religious  observances 
should  penetrate  into  all  its  parts.  Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  place  and  a  certain  hour  ;  it  is  a  faith  and  a  law,  which 
eught  to  be  felt  everywhere,  and  which  after  this  manner  alone  can  exercise 
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dl  its  beneficial  influence  upon  our  minds  and  our  lives"  The  meaning  of 
vfaich  is,  that  not  a  moment  of  the  hoars  of  school  should  be  left  without 
the  religious  influence.  It  is  the  constant  inhalation  of  the  air  which 
preserves  our  physical  vitality.  It  is  the  ^*  religious  atmosphere"  yrhich 
soppoits  the  young  soul.  Religion  cannot  be  made  **a  study  or  an  exer- 
cise to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  place  and  a  certain  hour, "  It  will  not  do  to 
devote  six  days  in  the  week  to  science,  and  to  depend  upon  the  Sunday- 
sdKwl  for  the  religious  training  of  the  child.  M.  Guizot  is  right.  The 
enlightened  governments  of  Europe  have  accepted  his  wisdom  and  re- 
duced it  to  practice  in  their  great  national  school-systems. 

Now,  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  have  said  no  more  than  that ; 
lave  asked  no  more  than  that ;  and  yet,  a  wild  cry  of  anger  has  been 
raised  against  them,  at  times,  as  though  they  were  the  avowed  enemies 
of  all  popular  education.  They  pay  their  full  quota  of  the  public  taxes 
which  create  the  school-fund,  and  yet  they  posse.ss,  to-day,  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth  and  numbers,  more  parochial  schools,  seminaries,  acade- 
mies, colleges,  and  universities,  established  and  sustained  exclusively  by 
their  own  private  resources,  than  any  other  denomination  of  Christians 
in  this  country  !  Certainly,  this  is  no  evidence  of  hostility  to  education  ! 
.And,  why  have  they  made  these  wonderful  efforts,  these  unprecedented 
sacrifices?  It  is  because  they  believe  in  the  truth  uttered  by  M.  Guizot. 
It  is  because  they  believe  in  the  truth  established  by  all  history.  It  is 
because  they  believe  in  the  truth  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  enlight- 
OMd  men  and  governments  of  this  age.  It  is  because  they  know  that 
revealed  religion  is  to  human  science  what  Eternity  is  to  Time.  It  is 
because  they  know  that  the  saK^ation  of  souls  is  more  precious  to  Christ 
ihan  the  knowledge  of  all  the  astronomers.  It  is  because  they  know 
that  the  welfare  of  nations  is  impossible  without  God.  And  yet,  they 
folly  understand  how  religion  has  called  science  to  her  side  as  an  hon- 
ored handmaid  ;  how  learning,  chastened  by  humility,  conduces  to  Chris- 
tun  advancement ;  how  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree)  may  yet  be  made  to  honor  God,  when  the  sanctified  soul 
rejects  the  evil  and  embraces  the  good.  Therefore  the  Catholic  people 
desire  denominational  education,  as  it  is  called. 

That  is  the  general  view  of  the  question ;  but  there  is  a  particular  view, 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  which  we  will  now  briefly  consider. 

The  most  marked  distinction  between  pagan  and  Christian  society  is 
to  be  found  in  the  relations  which  the  State  bears  to  the  family.  Scared)' 
w  the  Lacedemonian  boy  released  from  his  mother's  apron-string,  when 
^  State  seized  him  with  an  iron  hand.  The  State  was  thenceforth  his 
^^  and  his  mother.  The  sanctities  and  duties  of  the  family  were  an- 
^ilated.  Body  and  soul,  he  belonged  to  the  Moloch  of  Power.  Pri- 
^^  conscience  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  coin  in  circulation ;  it  was 
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a  part  of  the  public  property.  Christ  restored  the  femily  as  it  existed  in 
Adam  and  Eve.  Christian  civilization  denies  that  the  State  can  destroy 
the  family.  The  family  is  primary ;  the  father  the  head  ;  the  mother  the 
helpmate ;  the  children  in  subjection,  and  for  whom  the  parents  shall 
give  an  account  to  the  Father  in  Heaven.  The  Christian  State  has  no 
authority,  by  Divine  or  human  appointment,  to  invade  this  trust.  It  has 
therefore  no  mission  either  to  coerce  conscience  or  to  dictate  the  educa- 
tion of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  every  way  to  facilitate,  but  it 
cannot  arbitrarily  control  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  people's 
children.  That  right  and  that  responsibility  are  domestical,  and  belong 
to  the  parent. 

Now,  the  Catholic  parent  is  aware  that  there  are  between  his  creed  and 
all  others  the  widest  and  most  irreconcilable  differences,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  open  the  New  Testament,  at  almost  any  page,  without  forth- 
with encountering  the  prime  difficulty.  To  read  the  Bible,  without  note 
or  comment,  to  young  children,  is  to  abandon  them  to  dangerous  specu- 
lation, or  to  leave  them  dry  and  barren  of  all  Christian  knowledge.  In 
mixed  schools  there  is  no  other  recourse ;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  comment  upon  any  doctrinal  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, without  trenching  upon  the  conscientious  opinions  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  listeners.  **The  Father  and  I  are  one," — **the  Father 
is  greater  than  I" — here  at  once  we  have  the  Unitarian  and  the  Trini- 
tarian at  a  dead -lock  !  '*This  is  my  body ;"  **It  is  the  spirit  which 
quickenelh,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing;"  here  we  have  the  primitive 
Lutheran,  who  believed  in  the  real  presence  {consubsiantially)^  and  his 
Calvinistic  coadjutor  in  Reform  squarely  at  issue!  "Unless  you  be 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. — here  we  have  the 
Baptist  and  the  Quaker  very  seriously  divided  in  opinion.  Neverthe- 
less, widely  as  they  differ  the  one  from  the  other,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental assimilation  between  all  the  Protestant  sects,  which  may  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  unite  in  one  educational  organization ;  and  yet, 
we  find  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  earnest  among  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  America  now  zealously  advocating  the  denominational  system, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  European  countries  above  referred  to.  They  be- 
lieve that  education  should  be  distinctly  based  upon  doctrinal  religion ; 
and  they  are  liberal  enough  to  insist,  that,  by  natural  right,  as  well  as  by 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  our  free  country,  no  doctrine  adverse  to 
the  faith  of  a  parent  may  lawfully  be  forced  or  surreptitiously  imposed 
upon  his  child.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that,  between  the  Catholic 
faith  and  all  Protestant  creeds,  there  is  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  bridged 
over.  It  would,  therefore,  be  simply  impossible  to  adopt  any  religious 
teaching  whatever  in  mixed  schools,  without  at  once  interfering  with 
Catholic  conscience.     No  such  teaching  is  attempted,  as  a  general  rule, 
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we  believe,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States ;  and  hence  we 
have  only  a  vague  announcement  of  moral  precepts,  the  utter  futility  and 
banenness  of  which  we  have  already  alluded  to.  Catholics,  agreeing 
with  very  many  enlightened  and  zealous  Protestants,  believe  that  secular 
education,  administered  in  that  way,  is  not  only  vain,  but  eminently  per- 
nidons ;  that  it  is  fast  undermining  the  Christian  faith  of  this  nation ; 
that  it  is  lapfdly  filling  the  land  with  rationalism ;  that  it  is  destroying 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  it  is  educating  men  who  prefix 
"Reverend"  and  alfix  ''D.  D.*'  to  their  names,  the  more  effectually  to 
preach  covert  infidelity  to  Christian  congregations ;  that,  instead  of  the 
saving  morality  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  rests  upon  revealed  mys- 
teries and  supernatural  gifts,  it  is  offering  us  that  same  old  array  of  the 
natural  virtues  or  qualities  which  pierced,  like  broken  reeds,  the  sides 
of  all  heathen  nations.  And  more  than  this.  Catholics  know  by  painful 
experience,  that  history  cannot  be  compiled,  travels  written,  poetry,  ora- 
toiy,  or  romance  inflicted  upon  a  credulous  public,  without  the  stereo- 
typed assaults  upon  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  historical  life  of  their 
Church.  From  Walter  Scott  to  Peter  Parley,  and  from  Hume,  Gibbon, 
and  Macaulay,  to  the  mechanical  compilers  of  cheap  school-literature, 
it  is  the  same  story,  told  a  thousand  times  oftener  than  it  is  refuted  ;  so 
that  the  English  language,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  may  be  said,  with- 
out exaggeration,  to  have  waged  war  against  the  Catholic  Church.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  European  history  is  considered,  the  difficulty  must  always 
be  insurmountable ;  since  it  would  always  be  impossible  for  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  to  accept  the  same  history  of  the  Reformation  or  of 
the  Papal  See,  or  the  political,  social,  and  moral  events  resulting  from 
or  in  any  degree  connected  with  those  two  great  centres  and  controlling 
causes.  Who  could  write  a  political  history  of  Christendom  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years  and  omit  all  mention  of  Luther  and  the  Pope  ?  And 
how  is  any  school  compendium  of  such  history  to  be  devised  for  the  use 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  child  alike  ?  And,  if  history  be  philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example,  shall  we  expel  it  from  our  educational  plan 
altogether  ?  Or  shall  we  oblige  the  Protestant  child  to  study  the  Catholic 
version  of  history,  and  vice  versa?  Certainly,  it  is  quite  as  just  and 
politic  to  oblige  the  one  as  the  other!  Shall  the  ''majority*  control 
this?  Who  gave  the  ** majority*  any  such  power  or  right?  With  us, 
die  "  majority*  controls  the  *'  StaU"  and  we  have  seen  that  the  '*Sta/e" 
becomes  a  usurper  when  it  attempts  this  1  We  are  quite  sure  that,  if 
the  Catholics  were  the  '^  majority*  in  the  United  States,  and  were  to 
attempt  such  an  injustice,  our  Protestant  brethren  would  cry  out  against 
it,  and  appeal  to  the  wise  and  liberal  examples  of  Prussia  and  England, 
France  and  Austria  1  Now,  is  it  not  always  as  unwise,  as  it  is  unjust, 
to  make  a  minority  taste  the  bitterness  of  oppression  ?    Men  governed 
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by  the  law  of  divine  charity  will  bear  it  meekly,  and  seek  to  return  good 
for  evil ;  but  all  men  are  not  docile  ;  and  majoi-ities  change  sides  rapidly 
and  often  in  this  fleeting  world  !  Is  it  not  wiser  and  more  politic,  even 
in  mere  regard  to  social  interests,  that  all  institutions,  intended  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  should  be  firmly  based  upon  exact  and  equal  justice  ? 
This  would  place  them  under  the  protection  of  fixed  habU,  which  in  a 
nation  is  as  strong  as  nature ;  and  it  would  save  them  from  the  muta- 
tions of  societ}'.  The  strong  of  one  generation  may  be  the  weak  of  the 
next ;  and  we  see  this  occurring  with  political  parties  within  the  brief 
spaces  of  Presidential  terms.  Hence  we  wisely  inculcate  moderation  and 
justice  in  political  majorities,  under  the  law  of  retribution. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  these  views,  and  impelled  by  this  com- 
manding sense  of  duty,  our  Catholic  people  have  created  a  vast  network 
of  schools  over  the  countr}',  at  a  price  which  the  world  knows  little  of— 
the  sacrifice  which  the  poor  man  makes,  who  curtails  the  wheaten  loaf 
that  he  may  give  to  his  child  the  spiritual  bread  !  Ah  1  how  many  hum- 
ble cottages  and  dreary  tenement-houses  could  testify  to  that  1  There  are 
six  millions  of  them  here  now ;  and  still  they  come,  from  the  deserted 
hearths  beyond  the  seas.  They  are  upright,  industrious,  and  love  the 
new  land  like  the  old  !  In  war  they  shoulder  the  musket ;  in  peace  they 
are  found  filling  every  avenue  of  labor  and  enterprise.  They  contribute 
millions  to  the  public  revenue,  and  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.  Their  own  welfare,  and  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  country  demand  that  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren should  be  well  instructed  in  secular  learning,  and  thoroughly 
grounded  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge.  As  we  have  shown,  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  public  school  system,  as  now  organized, 
though  they  contribute  largely  to  its  support  by  their  taxes.  They  do  ml 
desire  to  inter/ere  wUh  that  system^  as  it  seems  at  present  to  meet  the  wants, 
or  at  least  the  views  of  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens ;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  not  ''opposed  to  the  common  schools"  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  represented  to  be.  They  simply  ask  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  only  way  open  to  them,  that  is,  by  the 
apportionment  to  them  of  a  ratable  part  of  the  fund,  in  aid  of  their  exist- 
ing schools,  and  of  such  others  as  their  numbers,  in  any  given  locality, 
may  properly  enable  them  to  establish,  subject  to  the  limited  supervision 
of  the  State,  as  we  have  before  explained.  We  need  go  no  further  than 
Canada,  to  witness  this  system  operating  harmoniously  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  argument  generally  used  against  it  is,  that  this  would 
destroy  the  unity  and  efliciency  of  the  whole.  Why  is  it  not  so  in  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  England,  and  the  British  Colonies  ?  Besides,  the  Cath- 
olic populations  in  this  country  are  very  much  aggregated,  as  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn^ Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  Chi- 
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cago,  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  large  agricultural  settlements  throughout  the 
N'orthwestem  States.  Certainly,  in  such  localities  there  could  be  no 
difficulty.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  school  law  that  all  these  are  to  be 
educated.  Then,  why  can  they  not  be  permitted  to  organize  separate 
schools,  as  in  the  countries  referred  to  ?  Such  organization  would  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  s)'stem  ;  and  the  cost  would  be  precisely  the 
ame.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  the  Reports  of  Assistant  Superintendents 
Jones  and  Calkins,  made  to  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  the  City  Superintend- 
ent, and  also  from  his  Report  made  to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Education,  in 
December,  1866,  that  the  school  room  provided  in  the  City  of  New  York 
(especially  in  the  primary  department)  is  altogether  inadequate  ;  and  yet, 
we  know  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Catholic  children  could*  easily  be  cared 
for,  if^he  means  were  afforded  those,  who,  even  now,  with  the  scantiest 
resources,  are  erecting  parochial  schools  all  over  the  city. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  brief  article,  to  enter  into  details.  Our 
purpose  has  been  rather  to  set  this  question  before  a  liberal  public  in  its 
great  leading  aspects,  as  we  are  quite  willing  to  trust  to  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  our  legislators  to  devise  the  proper  plan  and  specifications. 
They  will  be  at  no  loss  for  precedents.  The  statute  books  of  half  a 
dozen  countries  may  be  consulted  profitably.  All  we  ask  is,  that  this 
momentous  question  may  be  candidly  considered  and  justly  and  gener- 
ously disposed  of.  We  hope  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  shall  be  met  with  passionate  declamation  or  the  obsolete  cry 
of  "  no-poper>\"  Disraeli  has  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  Reform 
in  England  by  reviving  the  insane  clamor  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  The 
world  has  outgrown  such  narrow  bigotry.  Vital  questions,  affecting  the 
conscience  and  the  rights  of  multitudes  of  men,  and  deeply  involving  the 
welfare  of  nations,  must  henceforth  be  settled  by  calm  and  just  decisions. 
Christendom  will  tolerate  nothing  else  now.  And,  surely,  this  free  and 
wise  Republic  will  not  be  the  last  to  put  into  practice  those  principles  of 
equality  before  the  law,  justice,  and  generous  confidence  in  human 
nature,  which  it  published  to  all  the  down-trodden  nationalities  of  the 
Earth,  almost  a  century  ago,  over  the  signatures  of  Hancock,  Living- 
ston, and  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 


^•^ 


It  is  a  great  point  gained,  if  we  give  the  mind  a  desultor}'  familiarity 
with  every  subject  to  which  at  length  the  attention  is  to  be  strenuously 
directed ;  for  it  is  by  this  means,  chiefly,  that  we  are  to  guard  against 
those  rigid  intellectual  habits,  and  those  exclusive  professional  tastes, 
which  when  once  formed  are  seldom  if  ever  broken  up,  and  which 
render  high  attainments  so  often  the  means  rather  of  narrowing  than  of 
expanding  the  mind. 
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WORLD. 

MORE  or  less  conscious  in  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  intelligent 
people  there  exists  a  spirit  of  criticism  vhich  prompts  the  draw- 
ing of  comparisons  between  the  importance  respectively  of  the  nominal 
school  and  the  school  of  the  world.  Said  a  fair  representative  of  this 
class — a  New  York  financier  of  high  standing  in  business  and  social  life, 
one  who,  in  early  life,  had  had  but  scanty  experience  of  the  nominal 
school — ^whose  education  had,  indeed,  been  almost  entirely  acquired  in 
the  school  of  the  world,  a  man  of  refined  manners  and  good  conversational 
faculty — ^to  one  who  had  been  lauding  the  nominal  school  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  school  of  the  world  :  **  Without  going  to  school  one  may 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life.  He  may  leam 
to  speak  and  write  ^orrectly  without  becoming  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  grammar  or  rhetoric  or  logic.  The  public  journals,  from  among 
which  one  has  the  right  to  choose;  the  rostrum,  the  stage,  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, science,  art,  the  great  world  itself, — all  are  at  the  command 
of  a  man's  pocket  Men  meet,  and  their  minds  collide  and  give  one 
another  polish  ;  or  commingle  and  multiply  facts  and  opinions,  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  views  of  each  mind  and  the  attainment  of  truth  by  the 
general  mind.  And  what  becomes  of  your  graduate  after  his  year  of 
study  in  the  schools  ?  He  is  shut  up.  He  is  shut  out  from  the  world, 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  exercising  little  influence  in  directing  and 
controlling  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  is  not  what  the  world  needs. 
He  has  not  fitted  himself  for  the  world.  In  many  cases  he  becomes  a  mere 
teacher  0/ boys  " 

To  what  extent  the  concluding  remarks  spring  from  that  spirit  of  jeal- 
ousy which  exists  in  the  mmd  of  the  business  class  for  the  schooled  class, 
is  for  the  observer  of  human  nature  to  decide.  The  final  remark  will, 
perhaps,  serve  only  to  show  in  what  estimation  a  wealthy  and  intelligent 
man  of  business  may  hold  the  hard-working  class  composed  of  teachere. 
That  the  speaker  uttered  some  truth  will  no  doubt  be  clear  enough  to 
any  one. 

The  important  fact  to  which  he  called  attention  was  this  :  that  a  man 
may,  without  going  through  the  nominal  schools,  become  fitted  to  fill 
gracefully  some  of  those  spheres  wherein  the  highest  intelligence  is  requi- 
site. The  world  knows  precisely  what  it  wants  in  order  to  its  highest 
advantage,  so  far  as  convenience  is  concerned ;  and  schooling  in  the 
world  tends  to  fit  a  man  to  supply  the  want.  The  schooling  of  the  world 
and  the  schooling  of  the  nominal  school  differ  chiefly  perhaps  in  this, 
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that  the  nominal  school  teaches  the  pupil  principles  for  their  own  sake  ; 
the  world,  for  the  sake  of  applying  the  principles  to  the  world's  use.  The 
papil  of  the  nominal  school  looks  over  the  world  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  business  man  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  calculation,  and  exe- 
cution. In  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  other  sciences,  the  pupil  of 
the  nominal  school  may  find  an  opportunity  for  mental  gymnastics  other 
than  what  relates  to  the  memory.  But  he  engages  therein  either  under 
compulsion,  emulatio^^  or  love  of  study — motives  that  singularly  fail 
with  a  large  class  of  pupils.  The  business  man  has  not  only  these  mo- 
tives, bat  the  additional  motive  of  securing  wealth  and  position. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  nominally  schooled  has  an  original 
advantage  over  him  who  is  not  so  schooled.  Let  the  two  enter  upon  active 
life  at  the  same  time,  the  one  schooled,  the  other  unschooled — the  two 
being  equally  gifted  by  nature  and  blessed  in  circumstances,  and  equally 
practical — ^and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  schooled  man  would  excel  in 
tke  race.  He  would  have  a  superior  consciousness,  such  as  would  enable 
him  more  readily  to  recognize  and  classify  what  his  eyes  would  rest  upon ; 
and  a  training  such  as  would  prepare  him  better  for  calculation  and  en- 
terprise. 

Yet  the  man  who  has  been  schooled  in  the  world  is  better  prepared 
for  immediate  action  in  the  world;  and  therein  a  man  may  be  so 
schooled,  without  the  advantages  of  nominal  schooling,  as  to  be  fitted  for 
the  positions  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  of  primary  importance — 
positions  that  require  broad  intelligence  and  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
and  which,  accordingly,  command  the  highest  respect 

It  is  clear  that  the  world  not  only  develops  in  the  mind,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  docs  the  nominal  school,  most  if  not  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  taught  in  the  latter,  but  it  really  does  more.  It  teaches 
much  that  the  nominal  school  does  not  teach — principles  and  practices 
that  are  essential  to  the  convenience  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance  whether  it  is  not  really  so  outstripping  the 
nominal  school  in  effectiveness  that  intelligent  parents  will  come  to  con- 
sider it  expedient  to  shorten  their  children's  course  of  nominal  study, 
in  order  to  hasten  their  entrance  upon  the  sphere  where  they  may  learn 
more  of  what  is  essential  to  success,  in  a  briefer  period  of  time. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  world  is  now  in  a  condition  to  teach  nomi- 
nal teachers  what  to  teach  ;  to  suggest  a  reformation  of  vital  importance 
in  the  character  of  the  curriculum  of  study. 

The  lact  that  the  world  has  been  self-taught,  and  that  almost  wholly 

unconsciously,  is  in  favor  of  the  suggestion  that  our  teachers  should 

Icam  from  il  what  to  teach.     They  may  look  upon  it  as  the  naturalist 

looks  upon  nature — no^  to  teach,  but  to  learn. 

The  school  holds  a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  men ;  but  it  stands 
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before  the  world  in  the  mediaeval  gown  that  commands  rererence  more 
for  its  mystery  than  because  it  is  understood.  It  has  made  and  is  still 
making  progress ;  but  notwithstanding  its  progressiveness,  it  has  clung 
to  tradition  and  prejudice,  and  has  settled  down  too  much  in  dead  me- 
chanism. It  still  regards  the  puerile  as  essential ;  formality  as  the  sign 
of  intellect ;  nominal  study  as  the  badge  of  exclusiveness ;  the  grave- 
clothes  of  the  past  as  becoming  habiliments  for  the  outdoor  business  of 
the  living  present  ^ 

It  is  when  things  are  in  such  a  state  that  reforms  come.  The  signs 
of  the  times  denote  that  a  reform  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  nominal 
school  is  at  hand.  Some  schools  are  anticipating  the  reform,  and  are 
beginning  the  work  themselves.  We  believe  they  will  find  ample  recog- 
nition.and  support 
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SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS'  DUTIES  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES, 

SOME  months  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts  to  certain  suburban  refinements  in 
methods  of  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Another  session  of  the  same  Institute  affords  an  equally  good  text  for, 
and  illustration  of,  the  duties  of  commissioners  in  connection  with  such 
meetings  :  that  is,  as  developed  by  the  honorable  officers  through  whose 
exertions  the  Institute  of  last  year  was  indebted  for  its  peculiar  excellence 
and  great  success. 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  slate  just  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in  our 
article  of  last  February,  the  honors  of  the  occasion  were  somewhat  un- 
justly distributed.  Sufficient  distinction  was  not  made  between  the  three 
commissioners  who  presided  on  that  occasion.  They  were  commended 
as  a  body,  whereas  the  credit  was  really  and  wholly  due  to  two  of  them — 
the  two  whose  conduct  was  so  conspicuously  exalted  at  the  recent  meeting, 
and  whom  we  now  propose  to  hold  up  for  the  encouragement  and  emu- 
lation of  less  progressive  Guardians  of  Education.  The  third  commis- 
sioner in  no  wise  deserved  to  share  their  laurels.  In  fact,  with  singular 
perverseness,  he  did  all  he  could  to  resist  the  innovations  of  his  spirited 
associates  in  office,  but  was  powerless  to  check  their  career. 

This  year  the  two  exalted  commissioners — evidently  discouraged  and 
provoked  by  our  failure  to  render  them  strict  and  undivided  honor  last 
year — determined  not  to  make  another  effort.  But  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  was  inexorable.  It  insisted  on  the  fulfilment,  par- 
tially at  least,  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.     And  what  made  maitea 
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e,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  experienced  teachers  of  the  State 
■as  sent  to  conduct  the  Institute.  Finding  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
inposidon,  the  two  champions  of  the  educational  rights  and  privileges 
of  their  respective  districts  fired  up  for  the  occasion,  and  soberly  set  to 
work  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Conductor  and  the  influence  of  Com- 
missioner number  three,  who,  with  equal  obstinacy,  and  greater  success 
than  last  year,  stuck  close  to  the  institute,  and  worked  hard  all  the  time 
to  keep  the  members  at  the  old-time  drudgery  of  hearing  instruction  and 
discussing  questions  of  school  management 

Thus  opposed  by  their  associate  in  office,  the  Conductor  sent  by  the 
DcjBrtment,  and  above  all,  by  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  would  not 
share  their  inspiration,  the  two  commissioners  were  not  so  successful  as 
they  had  hoped  to  be.  Yet  their  efforts  were  so  spirited  in  character,  so 
original,  and  withal  so  creditable  to  the  office,  that  we  deem  them  worthy 
of  the  emulation  of  all  school-officers  whose  duty  calls  them  to  preside 
at  teachers'  meetings.  Indeed,  we  have  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
there  might  be  deduced  from  them  certain  general  rules  of  duty  which 
would  be  of  veiy  great  service  to  officers  of  inferior  spiritual  elevation 
and  experience.     With  this  intent,  we  submit  the  following  ; 

R^e  I.  It  is  the  duty  of  Commissioners  to  test  the  professional  zeal 
and  the  moral  courage  of  teachers  when  institutes  are  in  session. 

A  nice  way  to  do  this  is  to  stand  on  the  steps,  or  in  the  bar-room,  of 
the  nearest  public  house,  and  address  inquiring  teachers  with  :  "Go'n 
to  th'  Institute,  hey  ?  's  across  th'  r-road,  there  ;  's  a  one-horse  affair,  'a 
don'  amount  to  much  1" 

RvU  2.  It  is  the  duty  of  Commissioners  to  test  the  patience,  presence 
of  mind,  and  temper  of  the  instructors  of  institutes. 

This  may  be  done  by  coming  into  the  meeting  and  engaging  in  loud 
^ing,  and  chattering  with  such  girls  as  are  willing  to  join  with  them, 
or  are  afraid  to  resent  the  interruption.  And  when  the  Conductor,  not 
knowing  that  the  disturbance  is  '  'official, "  politely  asks  for  quiet,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  teacher,  the  Commissioner  should  jump  up  and  say,  as  snap- 
pishly as  he  may  be  able  to — '*  I  presume  you  mean  me^  sir !  I  have  a 
^hi\Q  talk  here,  and  shall  talk  !"  And  when  the  Conductor  proceeds 
to  say  that  he  was  not  aware  before  who* caused  the  disturbance,  the 
Commissioner  should  interrupt  him  by  snarling;  **I  was  not  disturb- 
ing anybody,  sir !  I  have  a  right  to  talk  here,  and  have  no  apologies  to 
make !" 

R^h  3.  It  is  the  duty  of  Comihissioners  to  encourage  teachers  to  visit 
^hools  in  neighboring  towns  while  the  Institute  is  in  session. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  on  such  occasions  to  consult  th«  Conductor 
of  the  Institute,  so  that  the  projected  visits  shall  not  interfere  with  his 
Ofdcr  of  exercises.     The  Conductor  will  be  highly  delighted  at  any  time 
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to  have  his  classes  broken  up  by  such  timely  and  praiseworthy  excur- 
sions. That  a  larger  number  of  teachers  may  be  led  away,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  solicU  invitations' to  visit  schools,  from  Boards  of  Education,  who, 
without  such  official  incitement,  might  not  think  it  the  proper  thing  to 
divert  the  teachers  in  that  way  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  Institute 
exercises. 

It  is  a  good  plan  also,  if  proper  secrecy  is  exetcised,  to  let  a  few  friends 
know  that  the  excursion  is  planned  "just  to  break  up  the  d thing." 

Rule  4.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  Commissioners  to  grant  certificates  to 
such  as  apply  therefor  and  are  found  on  examination  to  be  duly  quali- 
fied, it  is  a  special  duty  of  these  officers  to  take  th^  applicants  (in  classes 
as  small  as  the  candidates  dare  form,  especially  if  they  are  young  ladies) 
into  a  convenient  class-room,  and  then  and  there  address  them,  on  any 
subject  that  is  not  professional,  in  the  highest  style  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
that  their  desire  for  certificates  will  enable  them  to  listen  to. 

Should  any  candidate  object  to  the  discourse,  or  manifest  her  natural 
disgust  at  that  sort  of  proceeding,  she  deserves  to  receive  no  certificate. 
Should  any  teacher,  holding  a  certificate,  give  offence  to  a  Commissioner 
(at  the  Institute  or  elsewhere),  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  annul  her 
certificate.  If  the  certificate  be  from  the  State,  and  thus  above  the  Com- 
missioner's reach,  he  may  inspire  the  offending  teacher  with  a  wholesome 
respect  for  his  authority  by  condemning  her  school-house. 

Rule  5.  When  Commissioners,  returning  from  a  protracted  absence 
from  an  Institute,  find  that  the  Conductor,  and  the  Commissioner  who 
has  faithfully  aided  him  from  the  beginning,  have  decided  to  cut  short 
the  period  of  the  Institute,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said  Commissioners  to 
set  upon  the  Conductor  and  insultingly  demand  by  what  authority  be 
presumes  to  do  such  things  without  consulting  them. 

And  that  Commissioner  who  is  fullest  at  the  time,  may  divide  his 
efforts  between  maintaining  an  upright  posture,  and  giving  the  Con- 
ductor to  understand  that  the  Department  had  ordered  that  the  Institute 
be  held  *'ay*a//  week, — underscored,  sir!  a  full  week  ;"  and  that  the 
Commissioners  are  in  duty  bound  to  see  the  order  carried  out. 

Rule  6.  When  the  Conductor  stubbornly,  though  politely,  declines  to 
hold  the  Institute  after  five-si.tths  of  the  members  shall  have  gone  away — 
thus  frustrating  the  Commissioners'  conscientious  desire  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  Department — ^it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to 
concert  a  plan  by  which  to  "break  up  the  Institute  in  a  row."" 

Rule  7.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  laudable  determination,  it  is  the  Com- 
missioners' duty  to  cease  to  bless  the  Institute  with  their  absence.  They 
should  appear  upon  the  scene,  full  of  inspiration  for  the  good  cause, 
wind  their  way  to  the  Conductor's  stand,  demand  the  rolls,  and  proceed 
to  sit  in  judgment  thereon. 
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With  judicial  gravity  and  sobriety,  they  should  spell  over  the  record, 
vlifle  the  Conductor  is  addressing  the  assembled  teachers ;  and  after 
Boch  deliberation  and  no  little  talking  in  under-tone,  they  should  de- 
sand  that  the  teachers  who  have  been  absent  with  them,  shall  be  en- 
rolled as  "present." 

The  Conductor  will  have  to  be  a  gentleman  of  infinite  suavity  and 
fiimness  and  tact,  to  succeed  in  maintaining  his  position  and  at  the  same 
time  Slave  oflf  the  impending  * '  row. " 

Rule  8.  When  the  time  fbced  for  adjournment  draws  nigh,  and  the 
Condactor  politely  offers  the  members  of  the  Institute  an  opportunity  to 
soke  such  remarks  as  they  may  feel  inclined  to,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
G(»Dmissioner  self-appointed  to  begin  the  disturbance,  to  deliver  him- 
self of  a  maudlin  harangue,  alike  insulting  to  the  Conductor  of  the  In- 
fiitnte,  the  Commissioner  who  had  supported  him,  and  the  teachers  who 
have  zealously  sustained  them  both. 

Rule  9.  When,  the  Commissioner  appointed  to  follow  in  the  assault, 
proceeds  to  "pitch  in  promiscuously,"  and  finds  himself  neatly  flanked 
hf  a  quick-witted  young  lady  who  proposes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Con- 
dactor, which  the  teachers  take  up  and  carry  with  hearty  unanimity,  thus 
calling  out  a  response  from  the  Conductor  who  completes  the  victory  by 
promptly  asking  for  "Old  Hundred;"  it  is  the  duty  of  the  said  Com- 
missioner to  succumb  giAcefulIy,  to  steady  himself  by  a  firm  hold  of  the 
Conductor's  hymn-book,  and  serenely  blend  the  incense  of  his  breath 
^th  that  of  the  victor,  joining  vigorously  with  him  in  the  closing  hymn. 
Snch  pious  resignment  to  the  dispensation  of  Providence  is  peculiarly 
iopressive  :  especially  to  such  as  are  permitted  to  witness  the  afler  scene, 
'ijcn  Commissioner  No.  i  berates  Commissioner  No.  2  for  failing  to 
come  to  time ;  and  Commissioner  No.  2  justifies  the  failure  by  sputter- 
ing: "D 'im ;  he  didn't  gi'  me  a  chance  !" 

Rule  10.  (Optional.)  When  the  teachers  are  assembled,  the  evening 
^  adjournment,  for  a  quiet,  social  reunion,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  introduce  each  other  to  the  lady  teachers  of  their  respective 
diatricis. 

And  when  a  sensible  and  sensitive  young  lady  is  honored  by  an  exten- 
*»of  official  acquaintance  (which  she  dares  not  decline),  it  is  a  very 
^*"^me  thing  for  the  Commissioners  to  stand  by  and  pass  tipsy  com- 
®o»Js  on  her  loveliness,  and  brag  of  her  as  "the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
wnntiy."  Young  ladies  of  ordinary  refinement  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
atheing  called  "a  sweet  creature"  in  such  a  delicate  way,  by  men  whose 
^'fcttl  position  alone  would  justify  their  appearing  in  her  presence. 
^Id  the  assembled  teachers  fail  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  give  lone  to  the  meeting,  and  manifest  their  perverted  taste 
^systematically  "snubbing  their  superiors,"  the  proper  course  for  the 
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latter  to  pursue,  is  to  retire  to  another  apartment  and  there  refresh  them- 
selves in  private— concocting  meanwhile  such  schemes  for  the  elevation 
of  the  teachers,  as  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion  may  naturally  give 
rise  to. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  these  several  duties  of  School  Commissioners, 
but  it  will  not  be  necessary.  It  would  be  easy  also  to  increase  their 
number ;  but  we  are  afraid  of  discouraging  aspiring  officers  by  an  over- 
long  lesson.  Any  Commissioner  who  shall  emulate  the  example  of  these 
suburban  guardians  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  faithfully  observe  the  few  rules  we  have  set  down,  will  richly  de- 
serve with  them  the  special  consideration  of  the  powers  that  be. 
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IT  is  noticeable  how,  in  using  a  good  thing,  we  are  sure  at  last  to 
abuse  it  As  a  striking  example  of  this  human  weakness,  we  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  turned  the  school  text-book  from  a  ser- 
vant into  a  master. 

The  original  design  of  a  text-book  is  a  serviceable  one.  The  design 
is  to  present  within  a  small  space  the  principles  of  a  sphere  of  knowledge 
in  their  latest  developments  and  applications,  so  that  the  pupil  may  have 
tl\e  principles  at  hand  fo  refer  to  when  the  teacher  is  absent 

But  we  have  come  to  use  these  books  as  the  superstitious  use  their 
printed  forms.  What  the  text-books  contain  is  truth ;  eveT}thing  that 
rises  spontaneously  in  the  mind  or  that  is  contained  in  other  books  is  to 
be  ignored.  A  case  is  just  at  hand.  It  is  that  of  a  young  lady  who  was 
undergoing  examination  for  graduation  from  a  normal  school.  The 
question  was  put,  "What  is  law?"  and  she  dared  not  insert  in  her  an- 
swer a  reference  to  the  two  elements  of  law,  direction  and  control,  for 
fear  the  answer  would  be  marked  as  incorrect,  since  in  the  text-book  in 
use  no  reference  was  made  to  these  two  elements.  Another  instance  pre- 
sents itself.  A  senior  student  in  a  certain  college,  a  young  man  of  supe- 
rior attainments  in  rhetoric,  when  undergoing  oral  examination  before  his 
Professor,  replied  to  a  question  out  of  the  realizations  of  his  own  mind, 
quoting,  at  the  same  time,  language  of  a  number  of  text-books,  and  this, 
too,  in  obedience  to  the  rhetorical  law  of  completeness.  The  Professor, 
who  had  the  text-book  of  the  college  before  him,  interrupted  the  student. 
"It  isn't  here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  page  before  him,  and  grimly 
smiling.  And  the  remark  and  grimness  indicated  the  low  grade  at  which 
the  student  was  to  find  himself  marked  on  graduation. 
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This  text-book  despotism  represses  the  student's  originality  and  me- 
danizes  him.  It  is  clear  that  it  retards  education.  One  of  the  evils 
which  it  conditions,  is  the  opportunities  which  it  opens  up  for  incom- 
petent men  to  get  behind  the  teacher's  desk.  An  ignoramus  ''may  hear 
i  recitation/'  and  this  despotism  tends  to  render  the  work  of  teaching  a 
mere  process  of  "  hearing  recitation." 

The  text-book  despotism  excludes  the  magnetic  contact,  by  means  of 
the  living  voice— the  mind  that  knows  with  the  mind  that  learns ;  which, 
^  all,  is  the  mode  of  normal  teaching.  In  these  latter  days,  it  is 
Knring  ^o  bring  into  existence  an  enormous  quantity  of  charlatan  text- 
books, all  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  critic's  warnings,  find  a  sale  and  a 
pbce,  and  work  their  pernicious  work. 
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PROFESSOR. — One  who  makes  an  avowal  of  his  belief  in  Scripture ; 
especially  an  officer  in  a  college  or  university,  whose  business  it  is 
to  instruct  students  in  a  particular  branch  of  learning.  [Obsoh{e,'\  A 
person  who  is  skilled  in  breaking  horses.  One  who  is  an  adept  in 
dcight-of-hand  performances.  A  teacher  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  A 
teacher  of  the  art  of  French  cookery — example,  Prof.  Blot.  In  fine,  the 
title  may  be  applied  to  any  jackass  who  has  the  boldness  to  assume  it. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. — ^A  title  conferred  on  a  person  of  profound  learn- 
u»g,  who  has  written  some  work  on  theology,  or  by  study  and  research 
bas contributed  largely  to  the  fund  of  Bible  knowledge.  [^Obsoleie,^  A 
title  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  minister  having  the  same  force  as 
Reverend  prefixed.  One  of  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  indiscrim- 
uiately  by  colleges  on  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Honorable. — Formerly  an  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction  given  to  a 
member  of  Congress  or  a  State  Senator.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  any 
one  elected  to  a  public  office,  or  to  a  person  who  distinguishes  himself 
in  prize-fighting,  embezzling,  gambling,  etc.  ;  also  applied  in  any  case 
'here  the  word  dishonorable  would  be  more  correctly  used. 

College. — Formerly  a  society  of  scholars  incorporated  for  purposes 
of  study  or  instruction ;  an  educational  institution  with  the  powers  of 
confeiring  degrees  on  its  graduates.  Now,  a  school  for  tne  instruction 
of  boys  in  bookkeeping ;  a  boarding-school,  where  young  ladies  are 
^ht  music,  drawing,  etc.  ;  any  educational  institution  where,  in  addi- 
^n  to  a  primary  and  "common  English"  department,  Latin  and  Greek 
»»c*adicd.— J^  College  CouranU 
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EASY  STAR-STUDIES. 


THE  newer  methods  of  research,  and  the  late  important  discoveries 
in  Stellar  Astronomy,  have  excited  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  respect 
ing  the  more  general  facts  of  the  science,  and  moreover,  have  created  a 
demand  for  better  facilities  for  acquiring  the  fundamental  truths. 

Among  the  many  new  and  excellent  works  jipon  Astronomy,  only  one 
or  two  have  afforded  the  student  the  means  of  identifying  the  fixed  stars, 
while  it  is  among  these  bodies  that  scientists  are  pushing  their  investiga- 
tions with  such  astonishing  success. 


To  be  informed  through  the  public  journals,  as  we  have  been  recently, 
that  the  star  Aldebaran  contains  Iron  and  Antimony,  but  no  Tin  or 
Lead, — to  be  assured  that  Sirius  is  moving  away  from  us  at  a  rate  far 
swifter  than  the  earth's  motion — and  to  be  told  that  this  bright  star  has 
slowly  changed  from  red  to  white,  stimulates  a  desire  in  the  general 
reader  to  acquire  a  sight  acquaintance  with  these  objects  of  interest 
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This  desire  is  not  readily  gratified  at  the  usual  sources  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  school  text-books  afford  no  satisfaction,  and  the  consultation 
of  a  star  chart  or  globe,  by  the  inexperienced  stac-hunter,  only  results  in 
bewilderment 

S^ence  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  widespread  familiarity  with  the 
names  of  the  brighter  stars.  An  unscientific  casual  observer  who  can 
describe  a  meteor's  path  by  its  proximity  to  familiar  stars,  may  render  an 
important  aid  to  the  astronomer. 
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Among  the  several  methods  employed  by  learners,  the  device  known 
as  the  movable  Planisphere  is  probably  the  best 

The  honor  of  the  invention  of  this  instrument  is  due  to  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Bode,  who  produced,  in  1786,  a  circumpolar  map,  to  be 
tised  in  connection  with  a  transparent  disk,  upon  which  was  a  marked 
horizon.    The  two  being  adjusted  to  each  other,  according  to  certain 
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specific  directions^  the  stars  visible  at  any  particular  given  time  appeared 
within  the  horizon  of  the  disk. 

In  our  modern  instruments  an  opaque  card,  with  an  oval  open  space, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  transparent  card.  This  form  is  believed  to 
be  the  invention  of  M.  Baudin,  a  French  engineer. 

A  modification  of  this  form  accompanies  the  present  article.  The 
stars  of  the  ist  and  2d  magnitudes,  only,  being  given,  it  is  believed  that 
many  will  accomplish  by  these  simple  means  the  labor  which  the  com- 
plexity of  the  larger  charts  renders  formidable. 

To  prepare  it  for  use  :  cut  the  smaller  circle  from  the  paper ;  cut  out 
also  the  shaded  portion ;  place  the  centre  of  the  smaller  disk  directly 
above  the  centre  of  the  larger  one,  and  put  a  pin  accurately  through 
both  centres. 

Now,  to  bring  to  view  the  principal  stars  visible  at  any  given  night  and 
hour,  turn  the  upper  card  so  as  to  bring  the  hour  of  observation  to  cor- 
respond with  the  given  time  of  year  on  the  lower  card.  The  open  space 
will  then  exhibit  the  stars  of  the  ist  and  2d  magnitudes  above  the  horizon 
at  the  specified  time.  If  the  card  be  held  face  downward  above  the  head 
of  the  observer,  with  the  N.  point  toward  the  north,  it  will  exhibit  the 
stars  in  their  positions  relative  to  the  real  horizon. 

The  key  to  the  identification  of  the  stars  is  given  below.  The  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy  from 
,  I  to  15. 

Number,  Name.  Constellation, 

I Sirius Canis  Major. 

2 Arcturus Bootes. 

3 Rigel Orion. 

4 Capella Auriga. 

5 Vega Lyra. 

6 Procyon Canis  Minor. 

7 Betelgeuse Orion. 

8 Aldebaran Taurus. 

9 Antares Scorpio. 

10 Altair Aquila. 

II Spica Virgo. 

12 Fomalhaut Piscis  Australis. 

13 Alpheratz Andromeda. 

14 Regulus Leo. 

15 Deneb Cygnus. 

The  stars  of  the  2d  magnitude  may  be  located  by  aid  of  those  of  the  ist 
Beginning  with  Alpheratz,  No.  13,  which  is  nearly  on  the  first  meridian, 
and  proceeding  eastwardly,  we  have,  a  little  to  the  northwest,  Mirach  of 
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the  constellation  Andromeda ;  still  further  in  a  southeasterly  direction  is 
Muarian  in  Aries;  still  further  in  the  same  direction  and  near  the 
Equator,  is  Menkar  in  constellsWon  Cetus.  Between  Menkar  and  the 
North  Pole,  about  midway,  are  two  stars  near  each  other.  They  belong 
to  the  constellation  Perseus  ;  the  most  northerly  is  Marfak  :  the  other  is 
Algols  the  most  remarkable  of  the  \'ariable  stars ;  once  every  two  days 
and  twenty-one  hours  it  fades  from  the  2d  magnitude  to  the  4th — dimin- 
ishing in  twenty  minutes  and  recovering  its  brightness  in  seven  hours. 
The  reader  may  see  Algol  at  its  period  of  minimum  brightness  at  a 
quarter  past  seven  in  the  evening  (New  York  time),  on  the  3d  of  the 
present  month ;  or  at  a  quarter  before  nine,  p.  m.,  on  the  23d.  On  both 
of  these  occasions  Algol  will  be  found  very  near  the  zenith. 

Near  Capella  (4)  is  Menkalina  in  Auriga  :  south  of  Capella  is  El  Naih 
in  Taurus.  West  of  Betelgeuse  is  Bellairix  in  Orion.  The  three  stars 
in  a  row  forming  "Orion's  belt"  are  named — ^beginning  with  the  one 
on  the  Equator — Miniika,  Al  Nilaniy  and  Al  Nilak,  The  belt  measures 
just  three  degrees  :  it  points  out  Siriys  on  the  one  side  and  Aldebaran  and 
the  Pleiades  on  the  other.  Between  the  belt  and  Sirius  is  Mirzam,  while 
beyond  are  Wezen  and  Aludra,  all  of  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major. 
Between  Procyon  (6)  and  the  North  Pole  are  the  two  stars  Casior  and 
Pollux  of  the  constellation  Gemini ;  Castor  is  the  more  northerly  and 
the  brighter.  Below  the  equator,  and  southwesterly  from  Regulus,  is 
Alphardoi  the  Hydra.  Northeast  of  Regulus  is  Al  Gieba,  and  due  east 
is  Denebola^  both  in  Leo.  The  seven  stars  of  '*the  Dipper"  are  named — 
commencing  with  the  outermost  one  of  the  bowl — Dubhe,  Merak, 
Phcud^  Megrez,  Aliolhy  Mizar,  and  Alcor,  Megrez  is  of  the  3d  magni- 
tude. The  two  stars  below  the  equator,  southeasterly  from  Arcturus  (2) 
are  Alpha  and  Bela  of  the  constellation  Libra.  Near  Antares  (9)  is 
lild  of  Scorpio.  Nearly  between  Antares  and  Arcturus  is  Unuk-al-hay 
in  Serpens ;  a  little  further  north  is  Alphecca  of  the  Northern  Crown. 
The  two  stars  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Vega,  are  Rastaban  and  Etamin 
in  Draco,  the  former  being  the  most  westerly.  Nearly  south  of  them, 
and  nearly  between  Vega  and  Antares  is  Ras-al-hagtu  of  the  constella- 
tion Serpens.  Three  stars  form,  with  Alpheratz,  a  square,  called  "the 
square  of  Pegasus."  The  star  directly  south  of  Alpheratz  is  Algenib ; 
west  of  Algenib  id  Markab  ;  north  of  this  is  ScheaL  This  closes  the  list 
of  stars  of  the  2d  magnitude.  As  in  case  of  the  ist  magnitude  these  stars 
are  quite  unequal  in  brilliancy,  and  astronomers  differ  somewhat  about 
the  number  to  be  included  in  the  list.  Castor  is  sometimes  counted  as 
a  first  magnitude  star. 

A  brief  experience  with  the  Planisphere  will  lead  the  learner  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  stars  described  above ;  after  which,  the  location 
of  objects  by  aid  of  star-maps  is  easy. 
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RICHARD  GRANT  WHITES  ''RELIABILITY:* 

IN  his  essay  on  "Words  and  their  Uses,"  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Galaxy^  Mr.  White  says,  that  reliable  *Ms  conspicuous  among 
words  that  are  not  words,"  being  "anomalous  in  position  and  incon- 
gruous in  formation ;  that  adjectives  in  able,  or  its  equivalent  ibk,  are 
formed  from  verbs,  the  passive  participle  of  which  can  be  united  with  the 
meaning  of  the  suffix  in  the  definition  of  the  adjective ;"  as,  lovable,  that 
may  be  loved,  or  legible,  that  may  be  read ;  whereas  reliable  does  not 
mean  that  may  be  relied,  but  that  may  be  relied  upon,  and  therefore 
should,  analogically,  be  reliuponaUe,  This  is  the  common  objection; 
and  hence  many  writers  studiously  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  reliable, 
reliabilify,  unreliable,  etc.,  using  trustworlhy,  trustworthiness,  etc.,  in  their 
stead.  The  objection,  however,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  entirely  uncalled 
for.  It  is  founded  in  ignorance ;  for  reliable  by  no  means  stands  alone. 
Witness  the  following,  which  may  all  be  found  in  Worcester's  Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

Anchorable,  capable  of  being  anchored  in  ;  as,  "The  sea,  everj'where 
twenty  leagues  from  land,  is  anchorable. " — Sir  T  Herbert, 

Available,  that  maybe  availed  o/,  or  used  to  advantage;  as,  "Our 
entire  available  force  was  little  less  than  6,000," 

BoATABLE,  that  may  be  boated  over,  or  passed  over  in  boats;  as, 
* Boatable  waters." 

CoMPLAiNABLE,  to  be  complaincd  0/;  as,  "Though  both  be  blamable, 
yet  superstition  is  less  complainable. " — Feliham. 

Demurrable,  that  may  be  demurred  to,  or  objected  to ;  as,  *'  K  de- 
murrable point." 

Disposable,  to  be  disposed  0/;  as,  "  The  office  is  not  disposable  by  the 
crown. " — Burke. 

Inquirable,  capable  of  being  inquired  into;  as,  "There  may  be  many 
more  things  inquirable  by  you." — Bacon. 

Laughable,  that  may  be  laughed  at;  as,  "Perseus  was  not  a  taugha- 
ble  writer. " — Dryden. 

Unaccountable,  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  ;  as,  "There  has  been 
an  unaccountable  disposition  of  late  to  fetch  the  fashion  from  the 
French. " — Addison, 

Unrepentable,  that  cannot  be  repented  of;  as, 

** vile,  unrepented  deeds, 

Now  unrepentable  for  evermore." — Pollock, 

We  do  not  say  that  these  are  all  the  words  of  this  class  there  are  in  the 
language.     There  may  be  others.     Mr.  White  himself  gives  another,— 
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lioable,  in  the  sense  of  "capable  of  being  lived  in."  If  he  will  use  his 
eyes  a  little,  he  may  find  more.  The  above,  however,  are  enough  to 
show  the  shallowness  of  the  objection  that  reliable  "  is  anomalous  in  posi- 
tion and  incongraous  in  fonnation." 

We  confess  that,  for  our  part,  we  have  a  special  liking  for  reliable  and 
its  cognates.  We  glory  in  Saxon  words,  and  admire  them  for  their 
strength  and  the  heart  there  is  in  them ;  but,  for  all  this,  in  four  cases 
oat  of  five,  we  prefer  reliabiliiy  io  irusHoorlkiness,  and  unreliable  to  untrusl" 
warihy.  Persons,  we  may  trust  as  well  as  rely  upon ;  but  things,  we  rely 
upon  rather  than  trust.  Hence,  while  a  man  may  be  trustworthy  or 
reliable,  his  word  is  reliable  rather  than  trustworthy.  In  accordance 
with  this,  we  might  speak  of  a  "trustworthy  witness  ;"  but  we  should 
unhesitatingly  prefer  to  speak  of  his  testimony  as  "reliable." 

Mr.  White  attempts  to  make  it  appear  that  laughable^  one  of  the  words 
in  the  foregoing  list,  is  formed  from  the  noun,  rather  than  the  verb, 
laugh.  But  his  reasoning  on  this  point  shows  his  entire  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  in  the  case.     It  is  really  laughable. 

After  sa3''ing  unqualifiedly  that  "adjectives  in  able,  or  its  equivalent 
ibk,  are  formed  from  verbs,''  and  conjecturing  that  laughable  may  be  an 
exception  to  that  remark,  and  adducing  comfortable,  forcible,  seasonable, 
leisurable,  fashionable,  treasonable,  objectionable,  and  risible,  as  adjectives 
formed  from  nouns  or  "formed  upon  nouns,"  he  makes  the  following 
remarkable  statement  "The  fact  is  that,  excepting  the  very  few  adjec- 
tives in  able  or  ible  thus  formed  upon  nouns,  most  of  which  I  have  cited 
above,  and  which  I  believe  are  only  about  fifteen  in  number,  every  one 
of  the  multitudinous  class  of  adjectives  formed  by  this  suffix,  a  class  which 
includes  nearly  if  not  quite  nine  hundred  words,  is  formed  upon  a  verb 
transitive,  and  may  be  defined  by  the  passive  participle."  This  language 
is  precise.  It  demands  the  unquestioning  assent  of  the  reader ;  for  he 
naturally  says  to  himself,  "No  one  would  make  such  a  statement,  espe« 
cially  would  not  Mr.  White,  if  he  did  not  know  whereof  he  was  speak- 
ing." And  yet,  "the  fact  is,"  Mr.  White,  this  sentence  of  yours  contains 
no  fewer  than  four  misstatements  : — i.  That  you  "have  cited  most  of  the 
adjectives  in  able  formed  upon  nouns."  "The  fact  is,"  that  of  words  of 
this  class,  not  including  those  that  are  obsolete,  given  in  Worcester  and 
the  enlai^ed  Webster,  there  are,  instead  of  "only  about  fifteen,"  at  least 
fifty-six ;  and  if  we  include  the  compounds  of  these  in  dis-in-,  super-,  and 
un-  (and  these  are  properly  so  many  additional  words),  we  shall  swell 
the  list  to  at  least  eighty-four.'     2.  That,  excepting  the  foregoing,  '* every 

^  We  give,  for  the  satis^tion  of  our  readers,  a  list  of  the  words  referred  to.  Actionabfe, 
atfomenuble,  bankable,  carriageable,  charitable,  (un-,)  clergyable,  commonable,  companiona- 
ble, (un-,)  concordable,  confluzible,  congeable,  conscionable,  (un-,)  creditable,  (dis-,)  custom- 
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adjective  in  able  or  ibie  is  formed  upon  a  verb  transitive  ;"  and,  3.  "May 
be  defined  by  the  passive  participle. "  To  show  how  well  fitted  Mr. 
White  is  for  giving  instructions  on  little  points  of  this  kind,  we  give  the 
following  examples.  And  they  are  but  a  few  out  of  the  many  that  might 
be  given.  Compilable^  disposed  to  comply, — a  verb  intransitive.  Trans- 
pirable,  that  may  transpire.  UlcerabUy  that  may  ulcerate.  Perishable,  lia- 
ble to  perish.  Durable,  that  may  IclsL  4.  That  of  adjectives  formed 
from  verbs  there  are  "nearly  if  not  quite  nine  hundred."  It  is  true  that, 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  Mr.  White  errs  on  the  safe  side ;  he  under- 
states rather  than  overstates.  But  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Mr.  White  assumes  to  state  "facts."  He  introduces  the  sentence  with 
the  language  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  know — "the  fact  is."  And  yet 
the  whole  statement  seems  more  like  conjecture  than  anything  else.  In- 
stead of  nearly  nine  hundred,  there  are  about  ten  hundred  and  fifty ;  to 
which  if  we  add,  as  we  should,  compounds  in  bi-,  circum-,  dis-,  il-,  im-, 
in-,  inler-,  ir-,  over-,  re-,  sub-,  super-,  tri-,  and  un-,  we  shall  find  we  have 
about  sixteen  hundred.  Thus,  the  entire  number  of  English  adjectives 
in  able  or  ible,  not  including  obsolete  words,  will  be  seen  to  be  very  nearly 
seventeen  hundred. 


THE    VENTILATION  AND    WARMING   OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES, 

TO  explain  clearly  and  comprehensively  the  difference  in  effect  be- 
tween warming  a  room  by  introducing  currents  of  heated  air, 
and  warming  it  by  direct  radiation  from  hotter  bodies  exposed  in  the 
room,  I  find  to  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
great  importance  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  best  means  of 
warming  and  ventilating  a  school-house.     No  more  difiicult  problem  is 

able,  (un-,)  dutiable,  efiluviable,  equitable,  (In-,)  exceptionable,  (un-,)  exuviable,  fashionable, 
(un-,)  favorable,  (un-,)  flammable,  (in-,  unin-,)  heriotable,  homageable,  hospitable,  (in-,) 
impressionable,  justiciable,  laminable,  marketable,  marriageable,  (un-,)  medicinable,  mer- 
chantable, (un-,)  objectionable,  (un-,)  palatable,  (un-,)  peaceable,  (un-,)  perditionable,  per- 
sonable, pleasurable,  powerable,  profitable,  (un-,)  razorable,  reasonable,  (un-,)  remediable, 
(ir-,  un-,)  reputable,  (dis-,)  salable,  (un-,)  seasonable,  (un-,)  serviceable,  (dis-,  super-,  un-,) 
sizeable,  sociable,  (in-,  un-,)  statutable,  (un-,)  suspensible,  treasonable,  valuable,  (in-)  vapora- 
ble,  veritable,  voyageable.  We  do  not  include  in  this  list  Mr.  White*s  comfortable,  forcible^ 
laughable  and  risible ;  nor  do  we  insert  Hudtbras*8  untriumphable,  or  a  number  of  other 
words  that  some  would  be  inclined  to  place  here.  Enough  are  given  to  show  that  Mr. 
Whitens  enumeration  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
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presenled  to  the  engineer  of  ventilation  than  the  correct  and  entirely 
satisfactory  heating  and  ventilation  of  a  crowded  school-room. 

In  the  first  place,  the  active  and  rapidly  developing  brains  of  the  oc- 
cupants are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  benambing  influence  of  close  and 
poisoned  air ;  and  secondly,  as  the  pupils  are  confined  peremptorily 
to  fixed  seats,  they  have  not  the  liberty  to  change  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  another  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  draught,  or  to  get  into 
a  cool,  refreshing  breeze  as  a  relief  from  the  poisoned  air  of  a  foul  and 
stagnant  school-room. 

It  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  therefore,  that  all  portions  of  the 
room  should  be  evenly  warmed  ;  while  at  the  same  time  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  currents  of  air  either  hot  or  cold. 

These  requirements  point  directly  to  the  necessity,  for  as  great  a  dis- 
tribution as  possible,  first,  of  the  heat ;  second,  of  the  inlets  of  fresh  air  ; 
and  third,  of  the  outlets  of  the  foul  air. 

The  phj-siological  requirements  are  :  first,  that  we  should  always  keep 
the  feet  warmer  than  the  head  ;  second,  that  \ve  should  keep  the  back 
warmer  than  the  face.  With  the  student,  the  brain  is  the  most  active 
portion  of  the  body,  and  consequently  attracts  the  greatest  flow  of  blood  ; 
while  the  feet,  which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  heart  and 
lungs,  are  more  liable  to  become  chilled.  In  moving  about  we  neces- 
sarily face  the  current ;  therefore,  for  greater  protection  the  principal 
nerves  and  more  sensitive  portions  of  the  body  are  placed  along  the 
back.  It  is  ver}*  debilitating  to  sit  with  the  back  to  a  cold  wall,  and 
more  especially  to  a  cold  window.  But  if  the  back  and  feet  are  kept 
thoroughly  warm,  one  can  safely  have  cold  air  blowing  in  his  face  for 
breathing. 

And  again,  il  appears  to  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  we  breathe.  We  require  that  difference  to  be  at  least 
28**.  As  soon  as  the  air  reaches  the  temperature  of  70®  we  want  it  kept 
constantly  in  motion.  Any  temperature  above  that  is  more  or  less  un- 
comfortable. Of  course  we  are  able  to  endure  a  much  higher  temper- 
ature for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  debilitating. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colder  the  air  is,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  we  breathe  and 
that  of  our  bodies,  the  more  rapidly  the  blood  circulates  and  the  greater 
is  the  physical  action  of  the  system.  There  is  twice  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  oflf  when  we  are  breathing  air  from  10°  to  20^  than 
when  the  air  is  from  80**  to  90**.  Every  one  knows  how  much  more 
he  can  do  on  a  clear,  bright  day  in  winter,  than  on  a  hot,  sultry  day  of 
summer.  Our  great  aim  should  be  to  produce,  so  far  as  need  be,  these 
most  favorable  conditions  in  our  school-houses. 
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To  recapitulate ;  The  room  should  be  warmed  and  ventilated  in  all 
parts  alike ;  there  should  be  no  perceptible  current  in  any  part ;  the  feet 
of  the  occupants  should  be  kept  warmer  than  their  heads ;  their  backs 
should  be  warmer  than  their  faces ;  and,  finally,  their  bodies  should  be 
kept  warm,  while  they  have  cool  invigorating  air  for  breathing. 


Now  to  produce  these  results,  I  can  scarcely  see  how  we  can  avoid 
coming  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  warm  the  floor  and 
exterior  walls  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  our  bodies,  98*  so  as  to 
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prevent  the  absorption  of  the  radiant  heat  from  our  bodies  by  the  walls, 
TTc  could  then  afford  to  have  cool  air  for  breathing,  say  air  at  a  temper- 
ature of  50**.  The  sun's  rays  heat  much  hotter  than  this  even  in  winter. 
I  have  placed  a  thermometer  in  a  box,  protected  from  draughts  and  cov- 
ered with  a  glass,  in  a  snow-bank,  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  soon 
rose  to  182^,  and  I  believe  that  carefully  conducted  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  direct  radiation  from  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  boil  water, 
even  in  winter. 

It  is  the  important  fact  that  the  rays  of  heat  from  a  hot  body  pass 
through  pure  air  without  heating  it,  which  makes  direct  radiation  so 
essentially  different  from  heating  by  currents  of  warmed  air. 

In  a  room  heated  by  warm  air,  all  the  air  must  be  hotter  than  is  re- 
quired for  breathing.  It  is  very  commonly  heated  upwards  of  100®; 
the  solid  objects  in  the  room  are  much  colder,  and  consequently  are 
constantly  absorbing  the  vital  heat  from  the  bodies  of  the  occupants, 
while  they  are  breathing  this  warm,  debilitating  air.  It  is  this  condition 
of  things  that  gives  that  uncomfortable  feeling  so  universally  complained 
of  in  all  rooms  warmed  by  hot  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  powerful  direct  radiation  that  comes  from 
the  glowing  flames  of  an  open  fire,  often  at  a  temperature  of  near  3000°, 
that  makes  it  so  nearly  correspond  with  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  and 
enables  it  to  produce  an  artificial  warmth  unequalled  for  comfort  and 
healthfulness. 

The  requirements  of  the  school-room,  however,  almost  entirely  forbid 
the  use  of  open  fires,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
temperature  over  the  whole  room,  and  certain  other  minor  difficulties. 
We  mast,  therefore,  accept  some  inferior  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  intended  to  illustrate  an  arrangement 
made  for  a  new  school-house  in  course  of  erection  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. Although  the  conditions  above  specified  are  not  fully  carried  out 
in  it,  yet  it  is  a  step  very  considerably  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ments found  in  our  school-houses. 

It  is  designed  to  heat  the  whole  building  by  low-pressure  steam  from 
a  boiler  in  the  cellar,  and  to  place  t)ie  steam  radiators  under  each  win- 
dow in  all  the  occupied  rooms. 

Of  course  this  will  not  necessarily  warm  the  whole  interior  wall,  as  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  do ;  yet  by  placing  a  radiator  under  each 
window,  a  very  considerable  diffusion  of  the  heat  is  obtained.  Be- 
sides, the  greatest  heat  is  thus  placed  immediately  below  the  greatest 
cold,  so  that  the  extremes  will  modify  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  injurious  effects  of  sitting  with  the  back  toward  a  cold  window  is 
very  much  overcome.  I  fear  few  persons  really  comprehend  the  sad 
results  of  sitting  with  their  backs  to  a  cold  window.     If  the  matter  is 
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carefully  examined,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  many  weak  and 
crooked  spines,  as  well  as  many  other  weaknesses  and  debilities,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  clear  comprehension  of  the  effects  of 
radiant  heat  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  subject. 

If  a  piece  of  warm  ice,  say  at  a  temperature  of  31°,  be  placed  near  a 
piece  of  colder  ice,  say  at  15°  below  zero,  the  warm  ice  will  radiate  its 
heat  toward  the  cold  ice,  and  will  go  on  giving  away  its  heat  until  it 
has  made  an  equal  distribution  with  its  neighbor.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  a  current  of  heated  air  flowing  upward  between  these  two 
pieces  of  ice  would  have  but  little  efi'ect  upon  the  transmission  of  the 
radiant  heat. 

Now  suppose  the  human  body,  with  its  temperature  of  98°,  be  placed 
near  a  cold  window  or  wall,  the  radiation  of  heat  would  be  much  more 
rapid  than  it  would  be  from  the  warm  ice,  and  not  being  returned  or 
compensated  for,  the  heat,  the  vitality,  the  very  essence  of  life  would  be 
rapidly  extracted  from  the  body.  And  we  must  not  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  supposing  that  a  thermometer  will  correctly  indicate  the  true 
condition  of  things.  While  a  person  may  be  surrounded  by  and  inhaling 
a  most  debilitating  atmosphere  of  75°  or  80°,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  ;  it  rather  aggravates  the  evil  by  reducing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  natural  heat 
produced. 

The  distribution  of  the  inlets  of  fresh  air  and  outlets  of  foul  air  is  of 
not  less  importance.  Fresh  air  should  be  so  thoroughly  diffused  that 
while  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  stagnation,  there  would  be  no 
considerable  currents  perceptible  anywhere.  The  diffusion  of  fresh  air 
is  quite  well  provided  for  by  the  introduction  of  air  directly  under  every 
window  and  over  the  radiators. 

The  manner  in  which  I  arrange  this  is  to  place  the  marble  slab  cov- 
ering the  radiator  from  two  to  four  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  sash. 
Then  by  simply  raising  the  window  the  fresh  air  flows  in  at  the  top  of 
the  radiator.  Its  specific  gravity  being  greater  than  that  of  the  air  within, 
it  falls  over  the  face  of  the  radiator,  insuring  about  as  perfect  a  diffusion 
of  pure  air  as  it  is  possible  to  have. 

The  proper  place  for  the  exit  of  the  foul  air  has  been  much  discussed. 
A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  anything  but  taking  it  Xfom  the  top 
of  the  room  ;  then  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted  to  warm  the  room  by  cir- 
culating warmed  air,  the  ventilators  had  to  be  closed.  Now,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  have  the  only  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  room.  This  also  is  wrong,  as  the  excess  of  the  foul 
air  is  at  the  top  probably  three-fourths  of  the  year.  As  great  a  distribu- 
tion of  outlets  as  possible  is  therefore  important.  I  think  the  agitation 
of  the  air  is  the  great  means  designed  to  maintain  its  purity.     In  the 
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Salem  school  have  been  provided,  as  may  be  seen,  five  registers  for  the 
escape  of  foul  air  from  each  class-room.  These  will  be  equal  to  an 
opening  of  one  square  foot  each,  or  about  one  square  foot  for  every  ten 
children.  Of  course  this  arrangement  is  not  perfect,  but  it  will  answer  its 
paipose  tolerably  well.  The  space  between  the  joists,  under  the  class- 
rooms, is  used  for  foul-air  ducts.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  furred 
down  from  fourteen  to  twelve  feet,  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet  for  a  gen- 
eral foul-air  duct,  to  convey  the  air  to  the  main  upright  shaft.  Great 
care  is  required  in  the  proper  proportioning  of  these  air-ducts  and  in 
separating  them  one  from  another  so  that  they  shall  all  draw  evenly,  and 
the  foul  air  not  be  blown  from  one  room  to  another.  Failures  have  oc- 
curred in  attempting  to  ventilate  through  the  floors  in  this  manner,  for 
want  of  proper  care  in  this  respect.  Some  power  is  always  required  to 
move  the  air,  as  it  will  no  more  move  itself  than  water  or  coal.  The 
variation  in  the  external  temperature  is  the  great  natural  moving-cause. 
Our  buildings  obstruct  this  to  a  great  extent.  Artificial  heat  in  the 
building  causes  a  circulation,  but  there  should  be  in  every  good  school- 
house,  besides  these  var}'ing  natural  forces,  a  constant  positive  power  al- 
w-s  in  operation.  I  think  we  have  nothing  at  present  more  simple  and 
efficient  than  the  application  of  heat  to  a  well-constructed  shaft.  The 
smoke-pipe  from  the  boiler  or  furnace  fires  generally  gives  sufficient  heat 
in  the  shaft  during  very  cold  weather,  and  a  good  stove  or  furnace  is  the 
best  for  procuring  the  required  additional  temperature  during  the  warmer 
weather.  Ambitious  young  engineers  of  ventilation  are  very  apt  to  adopt 
the  Fan,  as  that  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  engineer- 
ing abilities.  It  generally  proves,  however,  very  unsatisfactory  in  result. 
The  perfection  of  arrangements  for  providing  artificial  warmth  has,  for 
many  centuries,  been  a  good  criterion  of  a  nation's  advancement  in  civili- 
zation ;  but  I  think  a  new  era  is  dawning,  in  which  a  nation's  ability  to 
keep  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  pure  air,  will  be  a  much 
more  accurate  test  of  its  elevation  above  barbarism.  And  I  hope  that 
our  American  Schools  will  be  as  prompt  in  taking  the  advance  in  this, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  many  other  improvements  that  have  given  them 
their  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  world. 


The  gifts  to  American  Literary  Institutions  during  the  last  five  years, 
according  to  the  Congregational  Quarterly^  reach  the  large  sum  of 
$15,212,500.  This  amount  is  the  result  of  individual  benevolence,  a«d 
does  not  include  the  appropriations  by  Slate  Legislatures.  The  amount 
is  distributed  as  follows  :— Colleges,  $8,858,000;  Theological  Semina- 
ries, $1,359,500;  Academies,  $1,850,000;  Societies,  $540,000;  Edu- 
cation, $2,220,000;  Schools,  $385,ooa 
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THE  YEAR. 


EIGHTEEN  hundred  sixty-eight  has  been  a  notable  year  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  science  and  politics  and  nature — though  differently. 
Some  of  the  grandest  fetches  of  modern  science  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months.  Some  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse have  been  solved,  to  the  marvellous  extension  of  human  ken. 
The  restless  heart  of  Earth  has  throbbed  the  downfall  of  cities  and  the 
uplifting  of  continents.  The  restless  heart  of  man,  struggling  with  the 
restraints  of  centuries,  has  overthrown  systems  and  governments,  lifting 
nations,  let  us  hope,  to  a  higher  plane,  and  preparing  the  way  for  better 
things  to  come.  Human  society  is  in  a  ferment,  and  the  leaven  of  so- 
ciety has  not  escaped  the  changes  which  it  has  helped  to  produce.  Yet 
the  changes  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Education,  which  the  year 
has  brought  about,  the  world  over,  have  been  germinal  rather  than  fruit- 
ful. There  have  been  no  brilliant  achievements  or  great  catastrophes ; 
but  the  germs  of  great  things  have  been  securely  planted.  Those 
wha  can  see  the  fruit-bearing  tree  in  the  tender  blade  or  the  sprouting 
seed,  and  those  only,  will  duly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  educa- 
tional reforms  which  the  past  year  has  seen  quietly  begun — or,  rather, 
the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  they  are  destined  to  produce. 

Within  the  twelvemonth.  Constitutional  provisions  have  been^made 
in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States^  for  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools.  Popular  opinion  has  been  greatly  improved  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes.  And  in  many  places  the  work  has 
been  successfully  begun.  W&  must  patiently  await  the  result.  The 
education  of  a  people  is  not  the  work  of  a  year. 
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At  the  North,  the  most  promising  event  has  been,  we  think,  the  open* 
log  of  our  new  University  at  Ithaca.  Education,  till  now,  has  tended 
h^lj  to  divorce  mind  from  labor.  That  is,  practically.  In  theory  the 
schools  have  pretended  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  to  do  the  na- 
tion's work  better  than  their  fathers  had  done  it.  In  effect,  they  have 
diiefly  fostered  the  idea  that  the  great  object  of  Education  is  to  enable 
the  possessor  to  live  without  soiling  his  hands.  They  have  failed  there- 
fore to  act  as  they  should,  directly  upon  the  class  which  does  the  nation's 
heavy  woA — the  great  body  of  producers^ 

Reasonably,  or  not,  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
detennined  by  what  is  required  by  the  college.  Heretofore,  these  higher 
institutions  have  trained  young  men  chiefly  for  the  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions. Possibly  but  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary/ 
schools  is  fitted  by  nature  or  permitted  by  circumstances  to  enter  a  col- 
lege. Yet  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools  has  been  shaped 
to  meet  the  possible  wants  of  the  possible  one — to  the  disregard  of  the 
real  wants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  ninety-and-nine. 

Cornell  University  will  change  all  this.  As  a  great  polytechnic  labor 
school,  it  will,  in  time,  train  men  for  every  department  of  human  indus- 
try. It  will  inspire  a  different  ambition,  and  require  a  more  multifarious 
preparation,  than  colleges  of  the  classic  sort.  It  will  also  dignify  labor ; 
ud  grade  the  laborer,  not  according  to  the  material  he  works  on,  but 
hy  the  intelligence  with  which  he  works.  The  public  schools  will  have 
to  supply  its  demands,  while  it,  in  turn,  will  help  to  supply  the  higher 
demands  of  the  schools.  The  result  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  broaden- 
isg  of  the  schools.  They  will  have  to  develop  and  train  all  the  faculties 
of  the  pupil — ^not  merely  his  eyes  to  distinguish  the  varying  shapes  of 
voids,  and  his  memoiy  to  hold  them  fast  The  needs  of  the  ninety-and- 
nine  will  have  to  be  regarded  equally  with  those  of  the  one.  Education- 
vill  thos  be  brought  to  a  proper  basis — ^the  development  and  culture  of 
the  whole  man'  to  better  fit  him  to  do  the  world's  work.  And  men, 
trained  to  work,  will  honor  the  workman.  If  this  does  not  solve  the 
"labor  question,"  it  will  surely  go  very  far  toward  doing  it 

The  endowment  of  schools  and  colleges  continues  to  be  our  favorite 
tneans  of  gratifying  public  and  private  generosity.     In  this  respect 
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America  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  other  countries.  With  ns, 
education  commands  money  and  land.  As  a  people,  we  are  not  less 
than  prodigal  in  our  expenditures  for  schools.  And  private  benefactions 
thereto  are  equally  lavish.  We  think  little  of  granting  to  a  college,  from 
the  public  lands,  a  territory  equal  to  a  German  principality.  A  private 
gift  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  nothing  uncommon  ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  one  of  a  million. 

In  Europe  they  give  less  money,  but  more  thought  In  England,  for 
example,  public  instruction  engages  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  land.  The  philosophy  of  education  receives  the  ripest  thought  of 
her  ripest  philosophers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France  and  Prussia 
— in  short,  of  the  better  part  of  the  continent.  Money  is  more  plentiful 
than  thought  with  us.  So  we  give  money.  Indeed,  we  are  passing 
through  a  sort  of  epidemic  of  educational  endowment ;  for  which  let  us 
not  forget  to  give  thanks  :  the  fruit  will  ripen  by  and  by.  Yet  we  must 
not  think  that  money  is  the  principal  thing.  Without  thought — and 
thought  of  the  highest  order — much  money  may  be  spent  for  education 
without  doing  education  much  good.  There  is  danger  of  our  deceiving 
ourselves.  As  a  people,  we  are  apt  to  rate  our  zeal  for  any  cause  by 
the  taxes  we  pay  for  it,  or  the  voluntary  contributions  which  we  make 
for  its  promotion.  But  there  are  some  things  more  powerful  than 
money,  which  money  cannot  buy.  Personally  we  admire,  and  hope 
that  many  will  emulate,  the  munificence  of  our  Cornells  and  Vassars, 
our  Peabodys  and  Drews.  Yet  we  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
everything  needful  is  done  for  education,  because  money  is  freely  given 
for  it ;  or  that  education  is  the  one  thing  nearest  the  American  heart  be- 
cause of  the  generosity  of  the  few.  The  actual  fact  is,  that  education 
holds  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  working  affections  of  our  peo- 
ple. Business,  politics,  pleasure,  greed  of  gain,  social  position,  per- 
sonal ease,  the  gratification  of  appetite — many  things,  indeed,  take  pre- 
cedence of  education.  With  all  our  pretensions,  we  are  thinking  less 
— really  doing  less — for  the  higher  culture  of  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors, than  are  many  peoples  whom,  with  serene  self-satisfaction,  we  look 
down  upon  as  ignorant  and  slow.  Compare  Vermont  with  Scotland, 
Connecticut  with  Switzerland,  or  Massachusetts  with  Prussia. 
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The  revolutions  of  South  America  retard,  but  they  cannot  wholly  pre- 
vent the  advancement  of  education.  Several  of  the  States  are  striving 
» imitate  their  more  favored  neighbors  at  the  North,  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  the  wretched  condition  of  South  American  society  gives  reason 
to  hope  for.  Brazil  is  studying  the  school  systems  of  the  world  and  the 
peculiar  needs  of  her  own  people,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  public  education.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  lately  chosen 
as  her  chief  officer  the  man  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  la- 
bored for  education  in  South  America.  And  the  leading  minds  of  all 
those  unhappy  States  are  casting  about  to  discover  what  may  be  done  for 
the  elevation  of  the  people.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  their  efforts 
will  be  crowned  with  success ;  yet  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
germs  of  popular  education  are  there  and  living. 

In  the  Old  World,  England  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  promises  she  made 
a  year  ago.  Educational  reform,  raised  as  a  party-cry,  seemed  to  be  a 
party  necessity.  Both  parties,  however,  took  it  up,  and  after  striving  for 
a  Ume  to  excel  each  other  in  vehement  shouting,  both  let  it  drop,  to  the 
disappointment  of  many.  Yet  the  agitation  effected  good.  Many  griev- 
ances were  exposed,  and  public  attention  was  called  to  the  crj'ing  need 
ofa  better  and  more  efficient  system  of  public  education. 

Geraiany  continues  to  lead  the  world,  not  only  in  the  wissenschaflliche 
Gdsi,  but  in  the  spirit  which  educates  each  and  every  one  of  her  chil- 
dren. France,  from  the  plane- of  la  grande  culture^  is  working  down 
^roDgh  technical  and  normal  schools,  to  reach  in  time  every  strata  of 
society.,  Austria  has  freed  her  schools  from  the  domination  of  the 
Church.  And  so  has  Spain.  On  the  other  side,  Russian  tyranny  still 
bears  heavily  on  the  schools  of  her  conquered  nationalities ;  and  Eng- 
land emulates  the  example  in  Ireland.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish 
Church  establishment  will  come,  we  trust,  a  more  impartial  treatment  of 
Irish  schools. 

A  dew  era  is  dawning  in  Turkey.  Overlooking  the  Bosphorus,  a 
great  school  has  been  begun,  wherein  Mussulman  and  Christian,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  the  youth  of  all  the  nations  and  creeds  of  that  strange  ag- 
glomeration of  peoples  and  religions,  lay  aside  national  and  religious 
prejudices  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  "  Infidel,"  to  receive  the  teachings  of 
Western  civilization. 
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Even  the  far-oif  Orient  has  caught  the  infection.  China  and  Japan 
vie  with  each  other  in  casting  aside  the  traditions  of  centuries,  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  Western  learning.  And  not  only  have  they  opened 
their  gates  to  European  science  and  mechanic  arts,  but  they  have  hum- 
bled themselves  to  invite  the  ''outside  barbarians"  to  come  and  be  their 
teachers. 

The  gains  of  Education,  the  world  over,  have  been  great  So,  too, 
have  been  the  losses.  Death  has  been  unusually  busy  in  the  ranks  of 
Educators.  Our  Necrology  for  the  year  includes  the  names  of  fully  fifty 
Americans  known  as  prominent  teachers  and  promoters  of  Education — 
tight  of  whom  were  College  Presidents.  The  list  of  foreign  dead  is 
likewise  great  More  than  a  score  of  educators,  whose  fame  extended 
to  this  country,  or  indeed  was  world-wide,  are  numbered  with  those 
whom  we  shall  know  on  earth  no  more. 


THE  MONTH, 

PERHAPS  no  educational  question  commands  to-day  more  serious 
thought  than  the  relation  of  our  public  schools  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. One  can  scarcely  open  a  school-report  or  a  religious  paper  with- 
out finding  some  more  or  less  ambitious  discussion  of  the  subject,  or 
more  or  less  elaborate  indictment  of  the  schools  for  being  "godless," 
"infidel,"  "nurseries  of  intellectual  arrogance,"  and  so  on.  Whether 
these  accusations  are  well  founded,  is  under  discussion.  We  give  the 
subject  the  first  place  in  our  new  volume. 

Our  personal  opinion  has  been,  that  the  public  schools,  in  a  country 
split  up  as  ours  is  into  innumerable  sects,  should  teach  nothing  liable  to 
offend  the  conscience  of  any.  To  avoid  giving  offence,  religious  instruc- 
tion would  have  to  be  ruled  out  entirely.  But  to  exclude  religious 
instruction,  it  seems,  is  to  offend  more  or  less  all  parties.  On  every  side 
a  change  is  demanded.  We  are  not  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  perfection 
of  our  public-school  system  as  to  object  to  its  being  altered,  or  entirely 
remodelled,  if  the  change  is  shown  to  be  just  and  necessarj'.    But  before 
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it  is  done,  or  attempted,  we  should  like  to  see  proof  thst  the  children 
tndned  in  church  schools,  in  the  "religious  atmosphere/'  make  better 
men  and  women  than  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  The  question 
must  be  settled,  not  on  the  basis  of  sentiment,  but  on  that  of  fact. 

Whilk  speaking  of  ourselves  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  jg^ive  the 
reader  a  bint  or  two  of  our  plans  and  purposes  for  the  current  volume. 

A  subject  of  vital  importance  to  millions  of  school  children  and  their 
teachers,  is  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  our  school-houses.  From 
the  costly  devices  that  are  being  tried  for  securing  warmth  and  pure  air 
to  children  in  school,  it  would  seem  that  the  great  body  of  tax-payers  are 
also  concerned.  The  article  in  our  present  number  is  intended  to  be 
the  initial  one  of  a  series,  in  which  will  be  considered  the  more  import- 
ant plans  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  heating  and  warming  of  school- 
houses,  with  a  critical  review  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  each. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rhythm  in  the  advance  of  science.  Sometimes  the 
emphasis  of  achievement  falls  on  one  department,  sometimes  on  another. 
For  one  period  Geology  astonishes  the  world  with  its  revelations ;  for 
another,  chemistry  ;  and  then,  in  turn,  some  other  branch  excels.  Just 
now  Astronomy  leads  the  way.  In  view  of  this,  we  shall  give,  from 
month  to  month,  especial  attention  to  the  more  recent  problems  and 
discoveries  in  this  attractive  field.  The  article  entitled  **Easy  Star 
Studies"  will  be  found  of  service  to  those  who  have  not  lime  or  oppor- 
tunity or  patience  to  study  the  intricacies  of  celestial  globes  and  maps, 
and  who  yet  desire  to  gain  a  sight-acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  bodies, 
among  which  astronomers  are  making  such  brilliant  discoveries.  It  is 
intended  to  mount  the  Pocket  Planisphere  on  suitable  card-board,  for 
the  use  of  students. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  impress  upon  teachers,  all  teachers,  the 
interest  they  ought  to  feel  in  educational  journals.  Not  because  we  arc 
personally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  these  publications,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  teachers  themselves.  There  is  no  better  index  of  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  any  State,  than 
the  character  of  their  State  journal  of  education,  and  the  support  they 
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give  iL  Our  circulation  reaches  every  part  of  the  country,  and  nowhere 
18  it  better  than  where  there  is  a  good  and  well-sustained  teachers'  papei 
or  magazine.  A  calling  which  scatters  its  laborers  as  teaching  does, 
cannot  hold  them  together  by  social  ties.  There  is  no  way  of  keeping 
up  among  teachers  a  proper  professional  spirit,  the  next  strongest  bond, 
except  by  means  of  the  press.  More  than  the  members  of  any  other 
profession,  therefore,  teachers  need  professional  papers  to  keep  them 
awake  and  in  earnest,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  their  fellow-laborers. 
To  every  teacher  in  the  country  we  would  say :  Subscribe  for,  pay  for, 
and  read  an  educational  paper — ^The  Monthly,  if  you  please,  your  own 
State  Journal  any  way.  If  you  think  it  not  good  enough,  help  to  make 
it  better.  It  is  because  of  your  neglect  that  it  is  not  better.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  support  you  have  ever  given  it,  and  more. 

In  our  next  number,  or  soon  after,  we  shall  review  the  work  done  by 
the  State  and  local  school-journals  during  the  past  year. 

Wz  shall  also  publish  soon  two  series  of  articles  on  illustrative  experi- 
ments in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
experiments  will  be  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  simple  contri- 
vances, easily  prepared  or  obtained  by  any  teacher ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  will  be  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  text-books. 

The  publication  of  our  customary  Necrology  of  Eminent  Educators 
will  be  begun  in  the  next  number,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  lists  can  be 
fully  made  up.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  losses  by  death  the  past 
year  were  very  heavy — heavier  even  than  in  1867,  a  year  of  unusual  de- 
pletion of  the  ranks  of  teachers  and  promoters  of  education. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  our  leading  article — to  which,  we  are  sure, 
none  of  our  readers  will  object — we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  our 
chapter  of  "Educational  Intelligence"  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Vermont,  To  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  our  custom,  it  may  be  said 
that  instead  of  giving  in  this  department,  newspaper  fashion,  detached 
items  of  educational  news,  our  plan  is  to  review  comprehensively  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  education  in  particular  States  and  countries  : 
in  this  way  we  shall  survey  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  States  and 
larger  cities  of  our  own  countrj',  and  the  principal  foreign  countries. 
Educational  events  deser\'ing  immediate  notice  will  be  discussed  under 
-'The  Month." 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

VERMONT. — "An  investigation,  that  has  been  made  with  care, 
shows  that  during  the  last  collegiate  year  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  sevepty  young  men  of  our  State  were  members  of  any  college  or 
Kicntific  school." 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  Governor  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  in 
his  late  message  to  the  State  Legislature.  The  cause  of  this  disesteera 
of  education  by  the  young  men  of  Vermont  naturally  proceeds  from  the 
inferior  character  of  the  district  schools ;  and  the  condition  of  these 
schools  is  charged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
"the  general  indifference  of  parents."  The  Report  of  that  officer  for 
tbe  year  ending  September  last,  presents  as  melancholy  an  array  of  school 
statistics  as  can  be  shown  by  any  Northern  State  outside  of  New  England. 
Perhaps  New  Hampshire,  or  Maine,  or  Connecticut,  might  rival  its  unen- 
viable record  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  no  other  State,  north  of 
the  now  obsolete  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  can.  About  a  seventh  part 
of  the  State,  that  is,  thirty-two  towns,  cared  so  little  for  the  schools  that 
no  statistical  returns  were  made  from  them.  "The  presumption  is," 
santhe  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  "that  there  were  no  superintend- 
ents, or  that  they  failed  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office."  The 
number  of  families,  in  the  towns  reported,  is  54,277,  with  75,599  ^^^' 
tlren  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  these  there  were  2,620 
district  schools,  employing  4,224  teachers.  The  average  attendance  was 
a  little  short  of  50,000;  the  total  enrolment,  less  than  60,000.  There 
were  besides  349  "select  schools,"  which  increased  the  number  of 
school-going  children  to  66,405.  The  number  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  attending  school,  was  a  little  short  of  3,000.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  all  the  schools  is  not  given.  As  532,460  cases  of  tardiness 
»ere  reported,  and  78,560  of  "dismissal,"  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
number  in  regular  attendance  was  not  very  large.  Less  than  9,000  are 
reported  as  having  no  absences, — for  what  length  of  time  is  not  stated. 
That  the  school  terms  were  short,  is  evident  The  amount  paid  as  sala- 
ries to  the  4,224  teachers  employed,  was  $200,693,  exclusive  of  board, 
^t  is  an  average  of  less  than  $50  to  each.  In  addition  to  this,  $126,714 
were  paid  for  board  of  teachers,  or  an  average  of  thirty  dollars  for  each 
teacher.  The  cost  of  the  living  of  1,298  teachers,  who  "boarded 
around,"  is  probably  not  included  in  the  "sum  paid."  Putting  all 
together,  it  appears  that  the  teachers  of  Vermont  are  paid  on  an  average 
about  mu  hundred  dollars  a  year  1  Certainly  not  enough  to  warrant  any 
atensive  emigration  of  teachers  to  that  pleasant  region.  The  condition 
of  the  school-houses  and  their  appurtenances  does  not  show  to  any  better 
advantage  than  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
school-houses,  808,  are  reported  as  unfit  for  their  purpose  ;  and  only 
234  with  }'ards  inclosed.  In  the  2620  public  schools,  there  are  113 
dictionaries,  not  quite  an  average  of  one  to  23  schools  ;  205  globes,  355 
naps,  and  144  clocks.  The  blackboards  come  very  near  equalling  the 
schools  in  number,  that  is  2, 134,  size  not  mentioned.  With  such  a 
plentiful  lack  of  aid  and  comfor^  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  teachers  do 
not  slay  long  in  a  place.     Of  the  4,224  teachers  employed,  only  757  arc 
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reported  as  having  taught  before  in  the  same  district;  14 16  had  never 
taught  before ;  the  remaining  2061  were  strangers  in  the  land.  Their 
next  move,  one  would  think,  would  be  oul  of  the  employment ;  unless 
they  are  of  that  unhappy  class,  who,  according  to  the  out-spoken  Secre- 
tary, "remain  permanently  in  the  profession"  because  they  "have  too 
little  ability  to  insure  success,  and  too  little  enterprise  to  risk  a  failure, 
in  those  professions  where  success  insures  a  more  remunerative  reward, 
and  where  there  is  a  higher  order  of  talent  to  compete  with." 

But  we  do  not  despair  of  the  State.  The  sky  is  brightening.  The 
Legislature  took  this  matter  in  hand  at  its  last  session,  and  with  charac- 
teristic liberality  decreed  that  "the  time,  not  to  exceed  two  days,  actually 
spent  by  any  teacher  of  a  public  school  in  attendance  upon  a  teachers' 
institute  held  pursuant  to  law  during  the  time  for  which  such  teacher  is 
engaged  to  teach  such  school,  shall  be  considered  as  time  lawfully  ex- 
pended by  such  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  district  by  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  legitimate  performance  of  his  contract  as  teacher  1" 
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"/^^^  ET  the  latest ;  get  the  best."  This  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears 
VJT  almost  incessantly  while  we  have  been  looking  over  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  most  refreshing  of  books,  the  most  recently  published 
English  Grammar  that  has  come  to  our  notice — ^Vickroy's.'  "In  the 
grammars  in  use,"  the  author  says,  "the  errors  of  former  ages  are  re- 
peated." In  this  work,  comparatively  few  of  those  errors  are  found. 
The  errors  that  do  appear  are  mainly  original — those  of  the  present  age 
and  of  the  present  author.  Mr.  Vickroy  assures  us  that  he  "  has  made 
free  use  of  other  systems,"  yet  he  has  generally  done  his  own  thinking  in 
his  own  way,  and  the  result  is,  he  has  brought  out  a  new  system— a 
somewhat  peculiar  system,  it  is  true  ;  still,  it  has  the  merit  of  origin- 
ality. The  principles  embodied  in  his  little  book  (and  it  is  little  in 
more  senses  than  one),  he  says,  "  have  been  developed  and  tested  in  the 
recitation-room,  and  have  been  adopted  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion." Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  they  will  bear  to  be  tested  outside 
of  the  recitation-room. 

We  gird  ourselves  for  the  task,  and  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  ex- 
cellences of  this  latest  candidate  for  "orders." 

The  first  is  its  complete  system  of  classification.  This  is  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  book.  Indeed  it  crops  out  on  every  page.  It  makes 
us  feel  that  the  author  should  have  devoted  his  wonderfully  analytial 
powers  to  the  higher  mathematics  rather  than  to  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar. Those,  however,  who  are  in  search  of  a  skeleton-like  embodi- 
ment of  grammatical  facts  and  fancies,  who  go  on  the  principle  that 
"  the  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  meat,"  will  find  this  book  just  to 

'  The  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  by  T.Ht.  Vickrot,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  J.  A. 
Bancroft*  Co.,  1868.     l2mo,  pp.  214. 
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their  taste.  They  may  possibly  object  to  the  scarcity  of  the  meat  But 
we  assure  them  that  what  little  there  is,  is  all  the  sweeter  on  account  of 
the  numberless  bones  from  which  it  must  be  picked.  After  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  these  bones,  or  (to  drop  the  figure)  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  book,  we  find  that  the  multitudinous  classes  and  subclasses 
into  which  the  author  has  so  studiously  divided  and  subdivided  the  sub- 
ject may,  in  the  main,  be  rearranged,  from  an  esthetical  point  of  view, 
into  the  following  classes,  i.  The  just  and  necessary.  (This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  comparatively  small  class;  and,  showing  as  it  does  where 
"the  author  has  made  free  use  of  other  systems,"  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered an  excellence  of  this  book  in  distinction  from  other  books.) 
2.  The  fanciful.  8.  The  false.  4.  The  useless.  5.  The  defective. 
6.  The  redundant  7.  The  inconsistent.  These  are  so  felicitously  in- 
termingled with  each  other  that  we  can  scarcely  give  examples  of  one 
without  giving  examples  of  others  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  have  to 
satisfy  ourselves  and  our  readers,  therefore,  with  illustrating  the  correct- 
ness of  our  classification  of  the  author's  classifications,  not  singly,  but 
in  the  mass.  We  premise,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  book,  that  we  may  quote  therefrom  several  new  words  whose 
meaning  they  may  be  at  a  loss  for,  if  they  are  merely  English  scholars. 
But,  in  order  to  make  ever^'thing  clear,  all  they  will  need  to  do  will  be 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  studying  Greek  and  Latin. 

Under  the  head  of  what  the  author  calls  "Parts  of  Speech"  (some 
would  have  said  The  Parts  of  Speech),  words  are  divided  first  into  three 
classes:  "1.  Ideatives.  11.  Connectives.  III.  Particles."  These  are 
then  subdivided  so  as  to  make  in  all  just  thirteen  parts  of  speech — a 
good,  old-fashioned,  round  count,  somewhat  obsolete  nowadays.  Some 
of  this  work  of  classification  may  be  deemed  useless.  But  we  assure 
our  readers  that  '*  useless"  is  not  just  the  term  to  apply  to  generalizations 
the  object  of  which  is  **to  present  the  subject  in  a  clear  light"  For  in- 
stance, among  the  Ideatives  the  author  places  Pronouns  and  Adverbs ; 
then  among  the  Connectives  he  gives  Conjunctive  Pronouns  and  Con- 
junctive Adverbs  as  distinct  parts  of  speech.  Among  the  Connectives  he 
classes  Conjunctions  ;  then  among  the  Particles  are  found  Correlatives, 
as  another  part  of  speech,  of  which  the  only  example  given  is,  "  Though 
he  was  rich, ^^/ he  became  poor."  Turning  to  page  89,  we  find  though 
given  also  as  a  "Conditional  Subordinate  Conjunction"  2ind  yet  as  a 
"Correlative  Concessive  Subordinate  Conjunction"  We  admire  the  sim- 
plicity of  such  generalizations,  and  doubt  not  that  most  of  our  readers 
will  also.  There  may  be  some,  however,  to  whom  it  may  seem  as 
though  the  author  had  got  his  classes  somewhat  mixed.  But  they  should 
remember  that,  to  have  a  thing  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  mind,  it 
needs  to  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Personal  Pronouns  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  divided  (p.  38)  into 
'*(a.)  Simple,  (b.^  Compound,  (c.)  Adjectival."  The  "Adjectival 
Personal  Pronouns  are  the  forms  mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  etc., 
which  are  never  used  adjcctively,  and  therefore  very  appropriately  called 
"Adjectival."  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  the  author,  in  prosecuting  his 
new  system  of  generalization,  a  little  further  on  (p.  45)  varies  this  name 
slightly,  and  calls  them  "Adjectival  Pronominal  Adjectives."  This, 
however,  is  only  a  subdivision  of  Definitives,  one  of  the  three  grand  di- 
visions into  which  all  adjectives,  after  due  process  of  developing  and  test- 
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ing,  have  been  thrown  by  our  analytical  author.  In  full,  therefore,  the 
new  baptismal  name  of  the  possessive  forms  ours, yours,  etc.,  is  either 
"Adjectival  Personal  Pronouns,"  or  "Adjectival  Pronominal  Adjectival 
Definitive  Adjectives ;"  which  reminds  us  of  the  classic  name  of  a  fair 
colored  girl,  whose  poetically  disposed  parents  called  her  Martha  Ann 
Amelia  Ann  Nancy  Cunningham. 

Verbs,  our  author  divides  into — ^I.  Infinite,  and  II.  Finite.  This 
certainly  is  clear,  definite,  and  all-embracing.  An  Infinite  Verb,  how- 
ever, consists  of  '*  TIu  Infinitives,  The  Participles,  and  The  Imperatives." 
And  Imperatives  belong  to  an  "Infinite"  verb  clearly  because  "they  are 
without  limitation  and  agreement  with  a  subject  This  "has  been  de- 
veloped and  tested,"  thus  ; 

''Singular,  Plural 

isl  Person. — Let  me  love.  Let  us  love. 

2d  Person. — Love.  Love. 

3^  Person. — Let  him  love.  Let  them  love." 

You  don't  see  any  subjects  here,  do  you,  reader  ?  Neither  does  Mr. 
Vickroy,  A.  M.  He  sees,  however,  two  numbers  and  three  persons. 
We  hope,  dear  reader,  you  understand  what  grammatical  infinity  is. 
Don't  think  there  is  anything  crude,  or  queer,  or  contradictory  in  these 
generalizations.  They  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  entire  system — a  system  which,  according  to  Mr.  V.,  "accords  with 
the  present  state  of  Philology  and  Mental  Science,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  only  after  careful  consideration." 

Verbs  are  moreover  divided  "according  to  their  syntactic  uses  into  two 
classes"  with  sweet  little  names,  "viz.,  (i.)  Attributive  Verbs,  and  (2.) 
Complemenlative  Verbs."  No  doubt  they  feel  complimented  thereby. 
Of  Attributive  Verbs  "there  are  four  kinds:  (a.)  Intransitive,  (b.) 
Copulative,  (c.)  Inceptive,  (d.)  Indefinite  Transitive."  As  a  speci- 
men of  Inceptive  Verbs  the  author  gives,  "The  fields /iw^  green  ;"  be- 
cause look  "asserts  the  incipiency  of  an  act."  Of  course,  in  the  "test- 
ing" of  this  in  Mr.  V.'s  recitation-room,  it  was  evident  both  where  the 
*  *  act"  and  where  the  *  *  incipiency"  of  it  comes  in.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  doubts  on  this  point,  we  must  inform  them  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  fields  generally  "look,"  i*.  e.,  "begin  to 
do"  verdant.  Of  Complementative  Verbs  our  little  book  tells  us,  in 
terms  charmingly  euphonious  and  marvellously  transparent,  especially  to 
little  folks,  "there  are  four  kinds  :  (a.)  Definite  Transitive,  (b.)  Tran- 
sito-Dative.  [A  misprint,  probably,  for  7ra«J2'/<?-2?^//i*/<?.]  (c.)  Transito- 
Copulative.  (d.)  Transito- Partitive."  We  turn  to  the  prelace  and  find 
that  "the  author  has  introduced  new  terms  only  where  his gcneralizaiions 
have  required  them."     The  thought  is  refreshing  !     Only  there  ! 

Let  us  a  moment  look  at  some  of  these  new  terms — nice  little  philo- 
logical stones  for  boys  and  girls  to  run  their  little  intellectual  foreheads 
against  in  striving  to  scale  the  heights  and  sound  the  depths  of 
this  charming  science — bewitchingly  charming,  as  most  youths  will 
testify.  On  the  very  threshold  of  the  work,  instead  of  the  "Etymology" 
of  the  grammars  in  use,  the  reader  will  find  "Morphepology,"  which, 
of  course,  he  will  get  over  without  stumbling.     It  looks  suspicious,  it  is 
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true,  to  see  a  big  bully  of  a  word  like  this,  standing  right  at  the  entrance 
of  the  seemingly  Elysian  fields  just  before  you.  But  don't  be  afraid, 
young  friends.  Like  Bunyan's  lions,  it  is  chained.  It  can't  bite.  Once 
pass  it,  and  all  is  easy.  The  words  and  expressions  that  follow,  though 
nany  of  them  are  rare,  are  all  delectably  sweet,  in  no  danger  what- 
ever of  breaking  your  jaws,  exceedingly  easy  of  digestion  withal.  Try  a 
few,  and  see.  They  are  perfect  sugar-plums.  Samples  free  : — Herma- 
ncmics,  Ideatives,  Continuants,  Coalescents,  Categorical,  Articulatory 
Organs,  Conjunctive  Adverbs  of  greater  or  lesser  inequality,  the  Essentia 
and  Differentia  of  sentences,  Quantitative  Complements,  Modal  Propo- 
sitions whose  predicates  express  excogitation. 

But  we  pass  on.  Another  excellence  of  this  work  is  its  clear  and 
logical  definitions.  Take,  as  a  fair  sample,  the  first  definition  of  the 
book  : — "  Language  is  the  embodiment  of  a  mental  act  in  articulate  sounds 
or  words."  What  can  be  more  logical?  Because  speaking  or  writing 
is  the  embodiment  of  ideas  in  words,  and  in  speaking  or  writing  we  use 
language,  therefore  language  is  the  embodiment  of  mental  acts  in  words. 
Why,  the  logic  of  lunatic-asylums  can  scarcely  beat  that  I  A  noun  is 
Incidly  and  concisely  defined  as  *'a  word  which  expresses  the  whole  or  a 
distinct  part  of  a  thing."  Take  the  sentence,  **  Of  all  the  months  in  the 
year,  seven  have  thirty-one  days  each."  Here  each  of  the  words  a// and 
thirfy-one,  "expresses  the  whole;"  while  seven,  and  each,  respectively 
'* express  a  distinct  part  of  a  thing."  These  words,  therefore,  though 
vulgarly  called  adjectives,  when  properly  "tested,"  prove  to  be  nouns. 
Here  is  an  exceedingly  lucid  and  striking  definition  :  "A  Compound 
Personal  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  which  shows  the  relation  of  an  object  to 
the  speaker ;  as,  fames  hurt  himself."  This  is  as  clear  as  an  autumnal 
fog  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  said  to 
be  "/Aa/  of  which  something  is  affirmed;"  as  when  we  say,  "John 
writes,"  not  the  word  John,  but  the  person  denoted  by  that  word  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence.  And  the  author  really  means  this  ;  for  on  page 
109  he  says,  "The  subject  of  an  imperative  sentence  is  the  object  ad- 
drtssed,*'  And  according  to  his  definition,  a  sentence  is  "a  mental 
act;"  and  the  subject  of  a  mental  act  is,  of  course,  some  object  of 
thought,  something  conceived  of  by  the  mind.  We  cannot  too  highly 
commend  the  logical  correctness  of  these  definitions,  even  though  we 
ourselves  hold  that  a  sentence  is  a  combination  0/ words  expressing  a  men- 
tal act,  and  consequently  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  is  a  v/ord,  or  a 
combination  of  words,  representing  that  of  which  something  is  affirmed. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  definitions  and  remarks  which,  notwith- 
standing their  original  excellences,  show  that  the  author  has  made  rather 
too  "free  use  of  other  systems, "  so  that  we  fear  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
at  least  one  of  "the  errors  of  former  ages,"  the  confounding  of  thoughts 
and  things  with  the  words  employed  in  regard  to  them.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample or  two.  "A  transito-partitive  verb  is  one  that  asserts  an  activity 
which  affects  only  a  part  of  its  complement ;  as,  He  drank  (of  the) 
«w/fr."  The  "complement"  of  drank  here,  of  course,  is  the  word  water  ; 
and  drantt  is  a  transito-partitive  verb,  because  it  "affects  only  a  part  of" 
the  word  ivater.  It  must  be  so,  for  the  author  says  it  '  *  has  been  tested, " 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  question  his  word.  Again,  p.  127,  "If  two  or 
more  objects  possess  a  thing  conjointly,  the  sign  ('s,  s'  or  ')  is  suffixed  to 
the  latter  only ;"  which  occurs,  we  presume,  on  the  first  of  April.     The 
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reader's  attention  is  especially  called  to  s*  as  being  a  new  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive, not  mentioned  in  "the  grammars  in  use."  This  is  one  of  the 
developments  of  the  aforementioned  recitation-room,  *  *  thoroughly  tested*' 
of  course. 

Mr.  V/s  "Rules  of  Syntax"  are  models  of  the  kind.  They  are  gen- 
erally clear  and  well-expressed,  and  are  all  professedly  "rules  without 
exceptions."  As  a  sample  of  clearness  and  exactness  of  expression,  take 
Rule  III.  "736^  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  person,  number,  and 
gender  as  the  object  whicYi  it  represents."  Mr.  V.,  like  the  framers  of 
most  grammars  in  use,  inadvertently  makes  person,  number,  and  gender 
"properties  of  nouns  and  pronouns,'*  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  his 
meaning.  If  the  word  ^^  stands  for  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  in  the  3d  pers., 
sing.,  and  of  the  masc.  gender,  because  the  man  Jones  is  a  ieriium,  quid, 
hence  of  the  3d  person;  an  "odd-fellow,"  hence  in  the  singular;  and 
of  the  genus  homo,  hence  of  the  masculine  gender.  Rule  IV.  illustrates, 
as  well  as  any,  the  fact  that  Mr.  V.'s  Rules  are  "without  exceptions." 
"A  noun  or  pronoun  predicated  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case;"  as,  "Mr.  Joms  is  a  brick;"  "His 
speeches  are  an  honor  to  the  country  ;"  '* Eyes  was  /to  the  blind."  That 
is,  if  we  understand  'the  rule,  the  word  brick  is  masculine  because  the 
noMn /ones  \s]  honoris  plural  because  speeches  is;  and  eyes  is  singular 
because  /is.  We  say  "if  we  understand  the  rule^"  for  how  a  "noun" 
or  a  "pronoun"  can  be  "predicated"  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  we  don't 
quite  see  yet  Generally,  the  things  predicated  are  certain  acts  or  states, 
and  they  are  predicated  of  objects.  Possibly,  by  a  figure  the  noun  brick 
can  be  predicated  of  the  noun  Jones,  But,  we  fear,  not  without  consid- 
erable dust.  At  all  events,  most  students  would  have  to  figure  a  long 
time  to  prove  brick  to  be  masculine,  honor  plural,  or  eyes  singular,  in  the 
above  examples. 

But  the  book  is  so  thickly  set  with  gems  of  rare  excellence,  that  we  are 
really  lost  among  them.  We  have  not  room  even  to  allude  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  them.  But  we  must  not  close  without  calling  our 
readers*  attention  to  one  more  point ;  namely,  certain  choice  examples 
of  false  syntax.  We  leave  this  for  the  last,  on  the  principle  that  we  take 
our  dessert,  the  sweetest  and  choicest  portion  of  our  dinner,  not  before 
but  after  we  have  picked  our  turkey's  bones.  Among  examples  of  false 
syntax,  on  pp.  121,  163,  are  these;  "Mary  is  a  poet;"  "Julia  is  a 
teacher  ;"  "She  was  con.sidered  a  good  teacher ;"  "  Susan  is  a  doctor ;" 
"They  elected  her  .professor  of  mathematics."  Does  the  reader  wonder 
where  the  false  syntax  is  ?  Why,  you  don't  understand  the  new  system, 
which  our  author  "has  developed  and  thoroughly  tested."  These  ex- 
amples should  read,  "Mary  is  a^^/^j"j/"  '*]m\\z.\s2l  ieacheress ;*  "She 
is  considered  a  good  ieachress ;'  "Susan  is  a  dociress;*  "They  elected 
\iz\ professorine  of  mathematics."  We  fear  our  readers  may  think  we  are 
jesting.  We  are  not  We  were  never  more  serious.  In  fact,  our  seri- 
ousness partakes  of  sadness ;  for  we  realize  with  the  poet,  that 

<<  FuU  many  a  flower  is  born  Co  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.** 

And  we  are  apprehensive  that  these  flowers  of  Mr.  Vicroy's  are  bom,  if 
not  "to  blush,"  at  least  to  waste  their  fragrance  outside  of  most  "recita- 
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tion-rooms."  Mr.  V.  says,  p.  121,  *'poeimviSX  be  changed  to  poetess,  to 
igree  with  Mary,  according  to  Rule  IV.  A  noun  or  pronoun,  predi- 
cated of  another  noun  or  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  number,  gender 
md  case."*  But  who  will  believe  this  ?  If  our  readers  can  turn  to  pp. 
34,  35,  they  will  find,  however,  that  this  should  be  as  Mr.  V.  sa}^.  For, 
besides  the  foregoing  feminine  forms,  they  would  there  find  such  words 
as  oratress  and  arairtx,  negress^  foundress,  iutress,  etc. ,  etc.  Mr.  V.  says, 
"I  have  inserted  these  words,  ieacheress  or  ieachress,  etc.,  as  the  terms 
which  should,  and  will  be  used  before  many  years."  Sad  as  the  thought 
is,  we  don't  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  them  adopted.  It  is  a 
consolation,  however,  to  know  that  they  **have  been  tested." 

The  first  lack  of  teachers  is  a  comprehension  of  their  work.  Normal 
schools  have  done  much  to  increase  their  professional  skill,  but  very 
little  to  impress  upon  them  the  scope  and  philosophy  of  teaching. 
Teachers' conventions  and  institutes  fail  to  furnish  the  broader  views  which 
teachers  lack  ;  for  the  discussions  to  be  heard  at  such  meetings  seldom 
transcend  the  limits  of  school-houses,  text-books,  and  school  commit- 
tees. The  available  literature  of  education — the  writings  of  our  Ran- 
dalls and  Wickershams  and  Harts — is  quite  as  narrow  and  unprofitable. 
The  writings  of  masters  whose  opinions  are  worth  heeding,  are  for  the 
most  part  too  expensive  for  the  slender  purses  of  teachers.  Teachers 
Have  therefore  been  compelled  to  pursue  their  work  unaided,  or  but 
little  aided,  by  the  labors  of  their  predecessors :  to  learn  in  the  cosdy 
school  of  experience,  by  practising  on  what  they  are  called  to  develop 
and  train. 

An  enterprise*  which  promises  to  improve  this  condition  of  things,  by 
affording  teachers,  in  moderate  compass  and  at  moderate  cost,  the 
njaterials  for  studying  their  duties  in  the  reflections  of  great  and  prac- 
tised minds  upon  the  subject  of  education,  will,  we  are  sure,  not  only 
meet  widi  the  favor  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  teachers  and  friends  of 
edncation,  but  prove  a  most  efficient  aid  in  raising  the  character  and  * 
grade  of  our  public  schools.  No  name  is  more  worthy  to  inaugurate 
such  an  enterprise  than  that  of  John  Locke,  forever  memorable  in  the 
domain  of  education,  as  well  as  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  politics. 

Interwoven  with  the  life  of  George  Stephenson  is  the  development  of 
the  Railway  Locomotive.  The  man  and  the  machine  are  inseparably 
connected  in  history.  Although  the  Steam  Locomotive  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  Stephenson's  brain,  yet  he  so  identified  himself  with  its  first 
efforts,  defended  it  so  effectually  against  its  detractors,  insured  by  his 
skill  its  first  successes,  and,  by  eliminating  its  earlier  faults,  brought  it  to 
its  perfect  state,  that,  just  as  we  feel  we  are  indebted  to  James  Watt  for 
the  perfect  stationary  Engine,  so  we  place  to  the  credit  of  the  elder 
Stephenson  the  practicable  Locomotive.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how, 
emeiging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  small  English  mining  village,  the  grow- 
ing &me  of  the  hero  is  measured  by  the  success  of  the  machine  he  perfected. 

*  The  punctuation  of  thia  is  Mr.  Vickroy's. 

*  A  Libmy  of  Education  t  a  Series  of  Educational  Works,  embracing  the  writings  of 
AKhatn,  Milton,  Locke,  Prof.  Dc  Morgan,  George  Long,  Herbctt  Spencer,  Horace  Mann, 
**o«taigne,  Fenelon,  Rousseau,  Pestalotii,  Richtcr,  etc.,  etc.  New  York  :  J.  W.  Scher- 
^^A«n.  &  Co.     32mo.     Paper.     1 5  cents  a  volume.     By  mail,  ao  cents. 
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Step  by  step  from  the  position  of  "plugman,"  at  twelve  shilling  a 
week,  he  rises  through  the  grades  of  Engineman,  Enginewright,  and 
Railway  Engineer  to  the  head  of  the  profession.  His  fame  is  achieved 
abroad  while  he  is  yet  plain  '*Geordie"  among  his  comrades,  so  that  a 
letter  directed  to  **  George  Stephenson,  Esquire,  Engineer,"  goes  astray 
in  his  own  village.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position  he  occu- 
pies— from  that  of  shoe-mender  and  plugman  at  Killingworth,  to  that  of 
guest  and  consulting  engineer-of  the  king  of  Belgium,  his  advancement 
is  never  by  chance — every  position  is  earned.  The  opposition  his  rail- 
way plans  met  with  in  Parliament,  and  his  sturdy  defence,  form  an  inter- 
esting episode  in  the  history  of  applied  science.  His  triumph  over  the 
difficulties  of  Chat  Moss,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  professional  engi- 
neers— his  victory  over  the  more  subtle  difficulty  of  human  opposition, 
prompted  by  jealousy  and  backed  by  the  press,  are  all  skilfully  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Smiles,^  and  teach  a  lesson  that  will  never  lose  its  value  till  in- 
ventions cease.  The  career  of  Robert  Stephenson  is  that  of  a  man  who 
had  unusual  advantages,  and  who  availed  himself  of  all  that  fell  in  his 
way.  Without  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  father,  he  still  possessed 
all  those  qualities  which  make  a  great  engineer.  The  chief  monuments 
to  his  memory  are  of  his  own  building,  and  will  long  stand  the  pride 
of  his  country.  The  author  has  not  always  observed  the  chronological 
order,  in  detailing  the  chief  events  of  the  history,  and  yet  we  feel  that 
the  tale  would  suffer  some  loss  if  told  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Smiles 
differs  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  refraining  from  over-exalting 
his  hero ;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  be  convinced  that  George 
Stephenson  was  a  great  man,  great  even  beyond  the  estimate  of  his 
biographer. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  done  a  good  thing  in  republishing  Dal- 
gleish's  Manual  of  Analysis.*  It  is  an  unpretending  little  book,  but  a 
very  satisfactory  one.  It  combines,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  brevity  with 
'fulness  of  treatment  Its  definitions  are,  for  the  most  part,  short,  clear, 
and  correct.  Its. exercises  are  not  only  progressive,  but  copious  and  well 
selected.  Some  of  the  author's  analyses,  to  us,  are  new  and  pleasing. 
We  commend  the  volume  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  a  concise  and 
thorough  work  on  grammatical  analysis. 
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E.  A,  SHELDON',  Eaq  ,  Superintendent  of  the  Oswrego  flohooh,  And  Principal 
f  the  Normal  and  Training  School,  whose  efficient  services  in  the  causo  of  Educa- 
ion  have  given  him  a  national  reputation;  in  writing  recently  to  a  friend,  gives 
be  following  opinion  of  the  Analytical  Readers : 

**  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Analjrtiod  Series  of  Readers  and  Speller,  pubKshed  by  Mason  Brothers.  = 
"hey  are  simple,  well  graded,  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  which  can  be  said  of  bat  rery  few 
chool  Readers.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  prominance  giTen  to  the  Phonetic  Drill  Ff  the  in- 
traalons  of  ihe  authors  are  faitlifully  carried  out,  the  result  must  be  clearness  and  distinctaesa  of  ■rticuhH' 
lea  and  ease  of  enunciation.  .  .     •   - 

**The  plan  of  the  Spelling  Book  is  admirable.  It  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  gieat  deal  of  interast 
•d  enthusiasm  in  the  Spelling  Exwrdses,  and  to  bring  in  classes  of  words  in  most  common  usck  We  bare 
»g  since  adopted  the  plans,'  here  introduced,  in  our  own  schools,  and  with  the  best  results.  ,    . 

**The  mechanical  execution  of  the  Books  is  also  worthy  of  much  praise.  The  paper  is  good,  the  print 
kar  and  the  binding  strong. 

**  In  all  points,  I  do  not  know  of  a  Series  of  Books  more  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  patronage. 

The  publishers  are  receiving  a  great  nomber  of  Testimonala  etmilar  l»  the  above,  among  inAldi  are  the 
pinions  of  our  best  experienced  and  most  practical  Educators.  Careful  Ajrain^>M/«7«  and  practical «»«  hwre 
emoBstrated  that  these  Readers  are  clearly  in  advance  of  any  series  heretofore  published ;  and  the  suc- 
E9S  that  has  already  attended  their  introduction,  warrants  tha  belief  that  they  stdl  soon  be  generally 
dopted. 

Teachers  and  others  contemplating  a  change  of  Readers  are  invited  to  examine  this  Series,  for  which 
ctrpoae  single  sets,  or  parts  of  sets,  will  be  furnished  at  one  half  the  following  prices.  After  elEaaunatioa 
he  money  %dll  he  refunded,  if  tlie  books  are  returned,  free  of  expense,  and  in  good  order. 

^mST  RBADBR 1h9  Cento.  I  FOURTH  REAORR. .  00  Cento. 

8KCOZVD  RSADER 50  Cento.     FIFTH  RIfiABBR. . . »   $1  95 

THIRD  READBR 75  Cento.  |  SIXTH  RBAI»BR 1  BO 

£D1VARI>*S  A  IVARRBX'S   ANAXTTICAIj  9PBUUBR...         M  Cento. 

TIIK     A.IVA.I^YTICA.1^     li  £2  A.  1>  £2  BL  1Q| 

Sbntaia  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  Text  and  lUastration :  the  Word-Method  and  Object  Systems  of  Tn- 
troctioo  ;  a  Treatuie  upon  the  Elements  of  Language;    Phonic  Analysis;    Principlas  of  Elocvtion-: ' 
iMaght  Analysis ;  and  the  best  and  most  engaging  Selections.    Printed  on  fine  paper,  from  new  electro 
q^  plates,  and  bound  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner. 

School  Histories  of  the  United  States. 

IMWrrtG*9  FRIMART  HISTORY,  3»8  pa^^ba,  I59mo $1  00 

IXMSl!i&*8  coif  MOV  SCHOOI^  HISTORY;  378   pages,  12mo 1  75 

IAMSIHG*S  PICTORIAIj  HISTORY,  ^f^  pages,  l»mo Jl  00 

SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Bt  Db.  LOWELL  MASOX. 

pjro  OARDEIf  ;    First  Book.    For  Primary  Schools.    Containing  a  verj  few  of  th» 
Mmplest  principles  of  Music,  and  a  large  variety  of  new  «nd  beautiful  Soqg>i  adapted  to  childsaa's 

\    raieam.    ite  pages;  i6ma    Price  50  cents. 

no  OARDBN  ;    Seeond  Book.     For  Common  Schools.      Containing >  a   yalaa«!e 

r  treatise  on  Music  and  its  notation,  adapted  to  School  and  Class  Exeicises ;  with  a  nch  collection  of    ' 

I  new  fSoogs  Rounds,  Glees,  etc.    20^  pages,  8vo.    Price  80  cents.  ^ 

OARDB9  ;    Tl&lrcl   Book.     For  the  moat  advanced  classe^t  JA  &abiM»ls«  AmA* 

^aiesi*  and  Ladies*  Seminaries.    240  pages,  8vo.    Price  $i.oa 

far  ternB^f  iiitr«dnfrtton,  addr^M  the  Fabltebera,  .^  .  ^^ 

Mason.  Brothers,  Publishers, 

)6  Sroadnfuy,  JVetf  I'orJb,  """"  fSi'Tr'emoni  'St.,  j^<i*ioH.' 


EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

FUBIiISHSD     B7 

IVISON,    PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN   &   00., 
47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York« 


No  Sexfcs  OF  School  Books  tver  offered  to  the  publjc  h«v«  attained  so  wide  a  dfcularton  in  eo  short  a 
lime,  or.  received  the 'approval  and  endorBement  of  t>  many  competent  and  reliable  E^acaitoni,  in  all  parte 
«tf  the  Uiuted  States,  as  this.    Among  the  most  promioeut  of  their  publicalioaa  are  the  fiallowittg,  vis.  ; 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

In  Ortikagru^  and,  OHktUpy^  this  Series  eonforan  entireljr  to  Webster'a  Newly  nhistrated  and 
Revised  Dictiooaries,  recently  published. 
The  UNION  READERS  AND  SP&I4«£RS  CAiitBD  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending  Jamury.  1866, 

ever  the  preceding  year...-.— ..^ - ~ — 75«3>o  vol*. 

And  the  year  endinjc  Januaiy,  1867,  shows  an  odMtiot—l  gain  of — - 1 15.996    " 

And  Janoary,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 345iOoo    ** 

The  above  stalemeiit  is  ooncUslve  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  th»i  Series  is  held  by  the  eJmca' 
tiotuU  men  of  the  ootwtry.  _  .  \, 

Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  meet  complete,  scientific  aad 
practical  of  the  kind  pubUsbed  in  thiseonntry.  Robinson's  Series  has  already  acquired  an  annual  salo 
of  nearly  ka^m  v^mwH^  and  is  lapidly  increasing. 

KerFs  New  Series  of  Grammars. 

Unsurpassed  io  simplicity,  clearness,  research,  and  practical  ntility. 

Spenoerian  Copy  Books. 

Simple,  practical,  and  beautiful.   Newly  eograved  and  improved.   ^ ••"' r  rrY   ff  fMiiTQ 

Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

New  Editions  of  the  Primary,  Commo«  School,  High  School,  Academic  and  Counting  House  Dic- 
tionaries ikave  been  issued,  coDtalung  important  oiA^ibwr  and  imkrvvtmemis,  and  Copiously  illustrated, 

Spencerian  Steel  Pens.  ^ 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  ComraeitSal  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  prodouQced  by  Ac> 
^  oountaots,  Teachers,  Officials,  and   Correspondents,  the  bett  Peru  manufactured. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

^own90nd'i3  ^nalyi^ls  of  tl^o  Ooxistltutionor  tUe  XJutlt^aL 
iState^— A  Chaht  of  52  pages  on  one  roller.  An  Exposition  of  the  Constitution.  Should  b«  w 
every  c/aU'tvefti. 

Towil»eild.^«  Civil  Oo'Vernment.—To  accompany  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Coa- 
slitation,**  and  designed  as  a  valuably  dass-book  for  Schools  and  Colleges.    In  dotlv  lamo,  340  pages. 

Jl.  Mlanualof  Itiox^ara'Tilo  OUemllBtry*  byEuorand  Stoxbr.  of  the  Mmaa»- 
chueetu  Institole  of  Technology.  -  ArraogAd  to  ladliute  the  Experimenial  Demonstration  of  the  facta  « 
the  sciences  > 

Iiol>in«oii*s  ZMflbrentlal  and  Xixtf^ggral  OAlouluj»*~-For  High  ScImmU 
and  Cellcgea. 
SLid.cll«*fe»  PS'eiPT  HCanual  or  tlie  XSlements  of  Ajstronom:^*— 

Comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretie  views,  with  directioaa  for  the  use  of  the  Gio^s,  aad  i^ 
studying  «bb  CeiwuMatioMt 
3l£a)rli:*s  :F*ir0t  I^€»«soii»  in  d-eometry^—Dedc^ed  for  PHmary  Hi  nee,  and 


€9^Teache5%.aiidjinothmtntsreel»d,fli«kml«llotMidfor^u»Deinilpf^  and  Cirtvl» 

and  to  oorfespOTMl  with  lie  freely.    Ad0inm  tJke  PmM»A0f%, 


THE  DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
7f7//  be  i^udlisAed  March  20th. 

The  W(wk  wiia  cofCTAiic— 

8oiigg  End  MuHic  for  Common  and 
Graded  SchoolR,  Academies,  Semin- 
•rieti,  and  TuacharH*  lustttateii. 

A  IVc^r  Sjratena  of  Ituitructlon   Iia  t^c  Blenaent*  of   Miulc. 

Eipedally  adapted  for  School  use :    and  a  AiaHual  of  Dirtciion*  for  tfu  use  pf  T^tch*rt, 
The  P«erry  will  cultivate  a  high  moral  tone,  and  the  finer  senaibiliiies  of  children  and  youth. 
Tbt  Mime  is  by  the  best  composers,  and  a  large^are  of  it  ia  froip  the  standard  popular  Music  of  tl^e  day. 
lac  "DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS  "should  U  used  in  tv^iy  Sdhool  throughout  tlie  land. 

Spoelnften  Copy  b]r  nutU,  60  «|fmts. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  PublislierSj 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Hymns  and  Music  for  Devotional  Exercises; 
Exercise  Songs  ;  Gymnastics  with  Music  ; 
Beantifol  Pictures. 


T,     II.     MoilLI^X^IHrrX^Ii*^ 


WITH    ALL   THE  BECENT   IMPR07EMBNT3, 
■agni/ying  400,  1,600,  SfSoo  xo,ooo  times  the  Area,    An  absolute  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher 
desirous  of  investigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
^■KS^with  forty-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  ^10  ;— wthout  the  Objects,  $$. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician^  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOBERT      I*A.TON, 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


School  and  Office  Furniture 


Of 


CHVnCH  and  LfiOTUREROOM  SETTEES;  GhUdrea't  D«slna»d 
Table*,  for  Home  me,  for  Holiday  PrcsenU,  etc.,  etc. 
M-Sfnirormmtrated  Catalogue.  SO  <£r«ve  St.*  Htw  \wk. 


THE 

"Lawyer  in  the  School- Room.** 

COMPRISING  THE 

•     LJWS  OF  ALL  THE  STJTES 

OK 

Important  Educational  SuBjECTa 

CAREFULLY  COHPXLXD,  ARRANGED,  CITED,  AND  EXPLAINED  BT 

M.  McN.  WALSH,  A.M.,   LL..B, 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR. 

//  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper  and  very  neatly  hound,     PRICE  ^1 ,00a 
Sent  prepaid  hy  mail, 

CHAPTER  L'-Ol  Schools,  School-Systems,  and  GoveninientB, 

— Giving  an  explanation  of  the  diflfettnc  plant  adopted  for  the  dtfliition  of  knowledge  in  aU 
countries,  ancient  and  modern,  and  ahowing  the  elTect  which  governmental  tchooMystems 
have  had  upon  tho  destiny  of  nationt.- 

CHAPTER  11— The  Law  as  to  Religion  In  Schools.— Citing  the 

old  English  and  colonial  laws  relative  to  the  subject,  and  giving  a  succinct  legal  history  (all 
taken  from  law  books  and  court  records)  of  the  M-igin  and  progrew  of  "  religious  liberty*'  ia 
this  country. 

CHAPTER  III.— The  Iiaw  as  to  Heligion  in  School0.--Carerally 

explaining  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  IV.—The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.— Parent 

and  child. 

CHAPTER  F.— The  Law  as  to  dorporal  Punishment.— Teacher 

and  pupil. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Law  as  to  Punishing,  and  Misconduct  out 

of  School. 

CHAPTER  VII—The  Law  as  to  the  Proper  Instrument  to  be 

.   used  in  Punishinff. 

CHAPTER  VIIL— The  Law  as  to  the  Right  of  Parents  to  Tn-i 

terfere  with  the  rules  or  the  methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  Schools. 

CHAPTER  IX.— The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 

Tliis  tvork  is  very  Mghfy  commended  fy  the  leading  educators  in  the  United  States. 


Wedgwood's  Government  &  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Rise^  Progress ,  and  Present  Organization 
of  the  State  and  National  Governments, 

It  contains  the  minimum  of  law  which  every  one  should  possess  to  enable  him  to  discbarge  with 
intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  aflairs 
with  perfixt  safety  to  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  tht 
ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  object  most  heartily.  A  perusal  of  the  taUe  of  contents  and 
a  single  chapter  will  convince  any  one  of  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented.  It  is  arranged  with 
questions  at  bottom  of  page,  and  is  well  adapC^d  for  use  in  schools. 

fFHOLESAtE  PRICES, 

Bound  In  lieather,  la^ir  style (SjOQ 

*•       «*  Clotli ».t5 

If  to  be  sent  by  mail,-  remit  30  cents  extra  for  postage. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Putlishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Eureka  Liquid  Slating, 

(Mcxosk's  IsvKsnos.    J.  W.  SoKXRMSBnoB^  &  Co.,  Sole  Makvfactubkbs,) 
lAKES  A  SURFACE  WHICH  RIVALS  THE  BEST  WALL  SLATES. 

* 

ttl«  pcrftetljr  Black;   ITever  Crtunbles;   alvr.ay*  renaalna  Hard  and  Smootlt. 

It  is  successfully  applied  to  board,  paper,  -or  wall,  and  is  invaluable  in  reno- 
vating old  Blackboards.  Its  Dueabiliti  is  proved,  by  thirteen  years'  severe  use 
jn  the  best  schools  of  New  England  and  New  York.  T^e  Surface  seems  to 
improte  with  use* and  age.  Any  |;eacher,  observing  "  Directions,"  can  apply  it, 
i^ing perfect  slate  Bur/aee,  unrivalled  in  eolor^  sfnoothness  and  duraMlity, 
Moe:  Qaarft,  $3.00s  Pint.  $1.76.   6  p.  a  disoount  on  6  gala. ;  10  p.  o.  on  10  sala. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  so.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  cheap  Blackboard.  For  old 
Boards  one  coat  is  enough.  Kew  soriace  requires  two.  It  is  put  ap  in  tin  cans, 
and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAXTTION".— Eureka.  Liquid  Slatino  is  the  Original  Liquid  Slating — 
^  jJftt  Liquid  Blackboard  ever  sold.    Its  sliccess  has  called  out  imitations ;  but 
Boae  produces  the  perfeetljf  smooth^  etiduring^  dead-hlaeh  surface  of  the  Eureka. 
It  is  the  only  slate  surface  whioh  will  not  glaze. 
Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eureka  Slating; 

WK  WARRAHT  IT. 

H^  Testimony  proving  its  reliability,  after  the  severest  tests  for  years,  will 
^  sent  when  desired.      This  wonderful  invention  enables  every  School  to  have  a 

First-olass  Unbroken  Blackboard  Surface,  at  small  expense. 

h  costs  even  less  than  common  black  paint ;  for  that  requires  frequent  renewal, 

while  the 

Eureka  Slating  will  endure  Ten  Years  at  least. 

Tlje  Proprietors  have  arranged  with  leading  houses  throughout  the  country  for 
wppljing  it  to  Teachers,  School  OflBoers,  and  Builders  of  School  Houses,  at 
^ew  York  prices. 

B>  R.  BAireROFT  A  CO.,  Sam  Fraaolaeo,  Cal.,  will  supply  all  on  the  Faciile  coast. 
K.  SPBAKMAjr  U  CO,,  Cblcaf^  lUtnoU,  keep  a  fltock  for  the  great  North  West 

'.  P.  XORTOH  &  CO.,  ItovlinrUle,  Keatvcky,  will  flU  orders  from  the  Seath  and 
Bonthwest. 

^iMiTiM  BAXJjAVTTinSf  Wadiliif^it,  D.C.,  has  a  constant  supply  for  all  who 
may  reqaire  it.    Also 

J.  W.  BOHD  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Marsrlamd* 
J«  A.  BAVCBOFT  &  CO.,  Pbtladelpl&U,  Pa. 
SUMJUBOGS  4c  BROTHBBS,  Pblladelpl&la,  Pa. 

The  Amerioaa  Tablet  Ca.  59  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Hass.,  have  skilled  workmen 
»^y  to  apply  it,  at  reasonaWe  rates,  to  School  Boom  walls  everywhere  in  New 
£ogUnd.  This  Company  have  most  successfully  applied  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  yards  to  the  walls  of  New  England  School  Houses. 

The  Weetem  Eureka  Slating  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  organized  to  do  the 
■BOW  kind  of  work  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 


EUBSKA  SliATESh-"  UnrivaUed  Blackboards,"  ready  xhade. 

Xo.a.— I|ft.by3   ft.. $2.75    No.  4.— 3i  ft.  by  4J  ft $9.5e 

l.-t      •*      S    •' 3.^0  6.-4      •*      6    " 12.00 

2— 2|    "      Si** 5.25         .6.-3      **      6   **  Hnedforiiia8ic...l2.60 

3r-3      "      i   *• 7  00  T.-^AnySiztorSlytetoOrdtr. 

f^  Schoci  ^tmishing  Houses  generally  will  supply  Ihese  Blaefc-Boards,  as  well  93  the 
Eureka  JUqxwi  SlaUng, 


"REWikRDS"  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  S7STESL 

An  •ccante  register  of  deportment  and  eehoUrehf  p  promotes  healthy  emulation.  Tet  9n<^h  a  regUlw 
li  rarely  kept.  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  ft  occurs,  hence  tho  record  if  neglected  fie 
the  time,  and  afterward  made  ftt)m  memory.  Per/ed  accuracy  being  Impossible,  confldemc*  in  1h$ 
record  i#  weakened  and  Us  nufral/oree  lost.  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  rooorda  and 
reports,  with  less  expense  of  time,  and  natnrally  awaken  actlre  parental  interest. 

TSe  AIDS  may  be  need  in  yarious  ways.  This  is  conrenient :  In  the  morning  gire  each  pnpU  a  CAKD 
(5  merits),  representing  a  perftet  day,  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  failnre  in  recitation.  SINGLE 
MERITS  and  HALF-MBRITS  are  for  pupils  who  fkU  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  «OfiM 
credit.  Five  CARDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchaiigcd  for  a  CHECK  (25  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
ae/u)ol  Wuk,  Four  CHKCKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  repreeenting  100  Merita, 
or  a  perfect  Month,'  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  t>y  the  teadieiL 
The  nnmber  held  shows  the  pupil's  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  dose  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  ih  determining  to  whoa 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no 
Idea  of  fisToritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifhily  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  prizea 
which  pnpils  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks 
on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  ti^ics—henco  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  np  in  seta 
of  BOO,  there  being  80  C^TIFICATBS,  190  CHECKS,  SOO  CARDS,  100  BIMQLB  MfiJUTS  and 
OALF  MERITS.    PHco  por  Mt,  $1.3S«     Br  mall,  prepaid,  $1.85. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


Is  Shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.  It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Mbtid,  and  will  not  easily  tWBMi 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engmte  the  dots  of  pteMatlDc  th 
MedaL  On  the  other  side,  the  papU*s  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  SerolL  This  la  the  beet  i 
Medal  now  in  this  market.  It  was  made  speclaUy  for  our  customers,  and  if  highly  apprednted. 
Price  25  cenU.    Sent  by  Uall,  prepaid,  fbr  85  eente. 


New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Contains— I.  Tni  ScHboLSOTs*  Tribunal— II.  Tms  Straight  Mark— m.  Fasoionabub  KiviroATiea 
OR,  Th«  AnorrxD  Cmu>— IV,  The  Eta  Pi  Socibtt— V.  The  Rockyilli  PBrmoK— VU  Pufii«»— VC 
RumR,  THB  BoRB— VIIL  Exaxinatior  Day  at  Madaxb  Savantr's— IX.  Trr  Prizx  Pozx— 1 
WiLUAM  Rat's  Bistort  Lesson— ZI.  Slang- Xn.  HoxiNmc  GKooRArBT— XIII.  Nor  at  Bmn- 
UY.  Tn  QusRX'a  ExeusH.   Frice  hj  mall— Paper,  40  cents ;  Flezilile  dotii,  60  cent*. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  Neto  York. 


"An  Editcational  Novelty. ** 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

1W  Teadier  who  tAntewlj  desires  to  improve  Mb  papll*  in  **  Good  Bnglleh**  hu  ftn  loTalctble  aid  In 
''  ""  -*i  melliod  of  oorrectinjs;  compoMuona.    Under  the  old  plan,  weary  and  almost  profitless  honrs 
In  vfrUing  out  correcuons  wuich  may  not  bo  nnderttood  by  the  papU,  oren  if  he  take  tiie 


BMer^s  Oomposttion  Paper  mahes  the  popll,  not  the  tmochjer^  correct  the  eompoelUott.  At  head  of 
Aeetistabieofmlea  and  laws  which  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  each  appropriately  nnmbered.  The 
cKhir  Is  lo  underline  fkalty  words,  and  place  in  marcrin  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  item  iu 
able.  Then  papil  can  esmmlne  and  analysse  the  principle  violated,  and  make  corrections.  TThns  be  in- 
^■baUjr  becomes  technically  and  thorouffUly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  English  lan<?aa^. 

AfstiBte-saving  inTentloa  It  is  roost  important,  besides  reducing  composition  to  a  scientific  method. 

Tits  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  brad  of  letter-paper,  properly  ruled  with  blue  and  red  lines. 

First  Series  is  for  beginners  in  the  Art  of  Comp^/pitlon  who  mar  be  careless  in  penmanship,  in 
V^ais^,  In  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  p  iCvont  habits  of  indifference  to  litUe  ihults,  wnicb 
■sesty  to  acquire  tot  dlOeiiU  to  mend. 

fceend  Series  reviews  the  greater  pointo  of  tJneJt9«^  and  attends  to  selection  of  words,  gmmmat- 
iol  oooatnction,  formation  of  sentences,  p&i-agrapling,  condensing,  etc,  etc. 

nird  SerfMS  withont  foT:getting  the  errors  corrected  in  the  firtt  and  $Mmd^  has  referenee  to 
ftitorical  eorroctncsBa  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  very  best  style  of  finished  Snglish  (jom* 
poiitiaa.   Bpecimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  5  cts. 

Prlee  per  qaire,  by  Exprowi)  ffO  «te«      JPftee  per  ream^  30  quires,  $8. 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series. 

/.  Cssi^eiMliMss  of  Sftfftitk  Ziieraitire.    Comprising  English  Authors  fh>m  14th  to  19th  Century 
ladesiirs.   tn  pp.«  Ivrge  ISoM).  ^      Price— retaU,  f S.60 ;  wholesale,  fS.Ut. 

Zr  SuoNsh  Ziierafure  of  Mneieenih  Century,    Comprising  living  English  Authors  and  thoso 
vbo  have  died  in  IVth  Century.    MX)  pp.,  large  12mo.  Price— retail,  |2.50 ;  wholesale,  $3.10. 

/27.  CompeutUutm  of  AmerUan  JLiUrctlure*    American  Authors  from  eariiest  period  of  Ameri- 
fSB  Litcxatore  to  the  present.  Prico— retail,  $S.50 ;  wholesale,  $2.1U. 

/T.  Comptndhtm  of.CtxtHeat  Literature^    Consisting  of  Choice  Extracts  translated  from. the 
Greek  and  ^«aun  Prose  Writers  and  Poets.  Price— retail,  $2JS0 ;  wholesale,  $110. 

^'  ftUeat  yVorks  of  John  Mitton,  with  his  Life,  Notes  Crltica:  and  Explanatory,  and  Jndox. 
Mppu  Price-reteU,  $3.50;  wholesale,  $S.1it. 

.KT.  Eymnt  for  Schools,  with  appropriate  selections  ftt)m  Scripture,  and  tunes  suited  to  the 
Bistres  of  the  hymns.    tiO  pp.,  18mo.  Price— retail^  75  cents ;  wholesale,  60  cemi*. 

I  bo  loved  as  long  as  the  Bng]ii?h 
«,  and  favorites  with  all. 
Te  itUrodnct  them  at  vhotesaU 

>«Ues  school  eAttons  of  the  first  five  works,  others  are  pablished  npon  finer  paper,  and  bound  In 
**nQasstylcs  of  beanty,  for  the  Uousehold  Library. 

not  books  axe  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  ate  used  extensively  in  our 
f^wheoiaaiideollegea. 

FISCHER'S  NEir  I^ATIN  BOOK.— Part  I. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED. 

lUi  book  revohitloBices  toe  sraoy  o.  .jatin.  It  presents  a  Naw  method.  It  does  not  claim  to  open 
9t '*ltqysl  road  to  laamlQg,**  nor  will  it  yield  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin  in  *'  six  easy  lessons  T'  but 
•t  «Ifi  lid  the  pupa  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  by  the  most  natural  method  poseible,  "  short  of  hear- 
"Kittpeken  in  the  Foram,  or  at  the  baths  pf  Ancient  Home.*'  It  is  highly  conunended  by  some  of  the 
>«l  tBschers  and  acholart.  Retail  Price  $1.25.  IVlaoleaale  Priee  $1*  For  ezaml- 
;gi— t  »reyai4^  by  mall,  $1.    - • 

MBNTAI.  AMD  SOOLfil.  CULTUBE. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIEa 

By  L,  C«  IfOOMISy  A«BI.y  BI.D.y  Preskttnt  of  ifTkoetinff  JF^mute  Cottege* 

JWWIlJ^^— t.  How  TO  esTAiw  Kkowlxoos.— II.  OssBttTiTieif,  RxAmsro,  Lacmntcs,  CoffrtRsinoir,  Aira 
^  gP'^g  CoariSKP.— III.  Roues  aauinjro  to  Obsxsvatiox.— IV.  Or  Books  aitd  RKADiiro.— V.  Judokk.mt  nr 
\  ffSJiT""  Or  LITI50  iKsraocnOHs  axd  Liwtubi«.--VIL  Rulks  or  Impbotkhicxt  by  Ookvkrsatio*.— VIIL 
£**a*4naT« :  How  Ain>  When  to  Sfkak,  ako  What  to  Sat.— TX.  or  Snn»T  o»  MxDtTATiON.— X.  Or  nxiKG 
^~;2'5?»---XI.  Or  Eniuitciya  rme  CAPAcrrv  or  tb«  Mikd.— XTL  Or  iKrMoriiiQ  thk  Mrkort.— XI7L  Of 
^««iii«u— XIV.  A  CmnarcL  Durosmos.— XV.  7aliticxwib.~XVL  PaAcriCAb  Hum  on  BaaAVioa. 

"■trbsvscd  with  advantage  as  a  NEW  BEAlilNG  BOOK  in  Schools. 

Speelmea  aeii^  poetiMld,  for  fa  eenta,  tlio  ivlioleaale  price* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publisher^, 

14:  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics 

GmiTA«ff  « coMpli*»€ouiM cf  Pfay»icii  ExerdMi,  wMkMd  ap^mutim^  It  hais  «)!  needful  dkecriftrcs, 
'  nilas  «n4  explaDiitionai  with  sectioiis  on  phonetics  end  retpinilicn.  'Hm  exeicises  are  amni^  in  accord- 
ance  witli  welUknown  principles  of  physiology.  They  hava  been  thorouclUy  tested,  securing  the  Itappieafl 
resulte.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  fail  to  yield  gnicc,  agility,  sopple- 
nesa,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of  endorance.  Almost  any  school-room  or  parloe 
will  suffice  iur  the  exercises.  For  those  who  use  the  piano  to  eaiaTea  the  «xercises,  theie  is  Music  prcpauned 
by  the  best  mastere. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  :  is  printed  on  snperior  paper,  and  bound  in  best  style.  A  reviewer  write*  : 
'*  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfiictory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practicafly  to  educational  pur^joaea 
the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a  posi- 
tive duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend  against  the 
burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  aoeweiable,  each  in  his  own  apbei^ 
however  small  it  be,  for  the  ooneeqof  nces  of  neglecting  them." 

Copies  for  examinittloia  mallod  on  receipt  of  91.00* 


Hand-Book  of  Gymnastics! 

One  Tttlf  Svo,  tinted  paper,  'vrlth  Beautlfkal  Illastmtlona,  nnd  Bluale  to  nr^^om- 
panjr  tbe  cxereUea,    Klcgantljr  prlntoA  nnd   Itennd. 

Part  I.— Under  "  Vocal  Gymnastics,**  presents  a  comprehensive  and  practical  Treatise  on  Respiratioa, 
Phonetics,  and  Elocution.  Tlie  examples  for  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  the  choicest  genu 
of  English  and  American  literature.  Spirited  poems  in  octosyllabic  verse — narrative,  descriptive,  and 
lyric  ;  national  odes  and  battle  pieces  are  introduced,  with  reference  to  a  combination  of  Poetic  Recitation 
with  Calisthenics  and  Gynmastics,  thus  rendering  this  a  complete  Elocutionary  Reader  for  advanced  claseei 
in  Schoo's,  and  a  superior  Manual  of  Elocution  ud  Oratory  for  individuals  and  families. 

Part  II.— Under  "Calisthenics,**  exhibits  the  most  extexided  ^nd  varied  course  of  exercises,  witbovl 
the  aid  of  apparatus,  ever  published.    Nineteen  Pieces  of  appropriate 

I^XAWO-FOIITE     MiXJSIC 

are  introduced,  affording  a  sufficient  variety,  both  for  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics,  lliis  enables  Teaohen 
to  give  physical  culture  its  due  prominence  in  primary  instruction,  and  a£krds  pleasnq^,  healthfiil,  and  in* 
vigorating  games  and  exercises  for  the  parlor. 

Part  III.—"  Gymnastics,*'  presents  more  exercises  for  Wands,  Dumb  Bells,  Indian  Clubs  and  Hand 
Rings,  than  all  other  books.  While  the  single  exercise*,  for  each  piece  of  api>ar4tus,  are  sufficiently  varied 
to  secure  the  activity  of  the  menul  and  physical  poviers,  and  call  into  play  all  the  mnscles  of  the  body, 
their  classification  is  so  perfect  that,  instead  of  interfering  with,  they  mutually  support  and  recommend 
each  other.  This  is  a  complete  Gymnastic  Drill-book,  with  words  of  command  and  classes  of  movements 
systematically  arranged,  embracing  all  necessary  exerciMS  for  the  lungs,  voice,  organs  of  speech,  joints,  si- 
news, and  muscles.    It  is  adapted  to  sclioob  and  families,  individuals  and  daskes.    The  W^od  C*/*  aM 

numerona  and  excellent.  •  ^ 

Price,  pMt-pald,  by  mall,  $4.00, 


Our  Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Ift  made  of  wcll-sewoncd  Wrtod.  varnwhcd  and  polished.  Domb-bella  and  Indian  Clubs 
are  made  of  map  e ;  Wa  ids  of  white  ash  ;  Hand-rings  of  cherry,  birch,  or  malioginy. 

There  are  fonr  sizos  of  Damb-bel'e — I  and  2  are  f»r  boys*  and  girln ;  No.  3  for  women  and 
youUi ;  No.  4  for  men.     Price  per  pa  r.  of  No»  1  nnd  2.  00  cU*. :  of  3  ani  4.  7.j  ccnU. 

Two  sizes  of  Haud-rings— No.  I  is  for  boys  and  Kirls;  No.  'i  for  men  and  women.  P«r 
pair,  75  cts. 

There  are  eight  sizes  of  Indian  Clubs— four  of  long  clubs,  and  fowr  of  short  on^s.  i»o!».  I 
and  1  are  fot  women  and  youth;  Nos.  »  and  4  for  men.     I'rice  of  Clubs,  per  pair.  $1  75  to  $6. 

The  Wand  is  seven-eigbtlia  inch  in  diameter.  Price  30  cts. ;  with  metallic  bails,  7i>  ct«.  eacli. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co,,  Manufacturers, 

14  B(md  Street,  New  York. 


EVERYTHING,  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

BOOKS,    aLOB£S,     MAPS,   CHARTS, 

And  muy  other  ArtlelM  ftnr  Brtry  School. 

Will   be    Published   in   March   of  each   Year. 

It  will  sivc  an  acoouat  of  all  nceat  UveatioM  aad  ImpcovemenU  ia  EducaUoual  Apparatus.    Seat  «m 
^fiiaikm  with  staap. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,    . 

PtitHsherg,  SooksOers,  an^  Man^factj^-ers^  14  Bond  Street,  New  Tork. 

"the  basis  of  arithmeticT' 

A  New  and  Complete  Table-Book. 

ADAPTED  TO  ANY  SERIES,  OIVINO— 

L  ADDmox,  8iTBTBAOTio2r,  MxjLTU»uoATiox,  AND  Diviwoisr  Tables,  arrakgrd  on 
A  New  and  Suiplb  Plan.    II.,  Simple  Fbactions  (to  twelfths),  Fbao- 

noSAL  EQI71TALENT6,  AND   MiXED  NuiIBEBS.       III.  DeOIHAL  FsACTIoi^S  (TO 
lUOTISANDTIIB).  IV.  TaBLES  OF  WeIOBTS  AND  MeASUBBS  (bOTH  OLD  AND  METBIO 

BTSTBHS),  WITH  Pbaoiioal  Exbboisbs  b^uiring  THE  Actuul  Uite  of  Meaeurea. 

i  book  for  begianers  should  contoin  RESULTS,  not  PR0CBS3ES.    leaving  the  latt«r  for 

^  teacher  to  determine  for  himself,  we  give  only  the  fundamental  facts  of  arithmetic. 

^KB  these  are  memorized,  a  sare  foundation  will  be  laid  for  ready  comprehension  of  the 

naana  of  arithmetic.    The  work  is  adapted  to  Amr  skries. 

BetaU  price  20  e$nU,    Smit^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  the  money* 


B^%.I1L.EY'S  ALGEBRA. 

Ae  ctudeiit  csnnot  find  tiie  beginning  of  any  science  too  easy.  In  Algebra  the  beginner 
■a*  learn  a  peculiar  language,  determine  new  principles,  and  accustom  himself  to  a  new 
■lode  of  reasoning.  Hence,  BJeuley's  Algebra  is  diSUse  in  explanations,  and  is  so  clear  that 
tpapa  of  twelve,  fluniliar  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  can  understand  it,  even  without 
tbetid  of  a  teacher. 

The  feflowing  principles  are  observed :  To  Introduce  only  what  properly  belongs  to  an 
■uiaxTAiT  work ;  to  adhere  strictly  to  a  methodical  arrangement ;  to  introduce  every  new 
jrtaciple  distbictly  by  Itaelf,  that  the  learner  may  encounter  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time ;  to 
^eoee  the  rales  f^om  practical  exercines  and  to  state  them  distinctly  and  in  form ;  to  |five  a 
rnat  variety  of  queiitions  for  practice  under  each  role ;  to  solve  or  foU^  explain  all 
Jjoestions  which  involve  a  new  principle  or  the  new  application  of  a  principle ;  to  show 
iM  reason  of  every  step,  without  perplexing  the  learner  with  abstruse  demonstrations ; 
t«iii:.8trate  the  nature  of  Algebraic  calculations,  and  their  correctness,  by  a  frequent  refer- 
ue«  to  numbers ;  and.  finally,  to  advance  ftom  simple  to  difficult  problems  in  such  manner 
u  ioa/  luiiy  exercise  the  powers  of  the  learner  without  discouraging  him. 

IT  CONTAINS  AS  MUCH  ALGEBRA  AS  MOST  LEARNERS  REQUIRE. 
UT"  SpedjoeQ  for  txaminatlon  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  75  cents.  -4 


A  OREAT'heLP  to  teachers  I    A  GREAT  BENEFIT  TO  PUPILS. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

'««W;«/-  a  Gremi  Variety  of  PromUcuow  RxampUs,  U  tup^y  a    IVattt  txp^rUnced  many  ytar$ 
m  Tettcking.    By  WHITMAN  PECK,  A.  Af. 

It « the  Ar// Arithmeiic,  particularlv  because  it  contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Promiscaons 
f.uttfii^  •nr^temaiiaiHy  cln^nified  ana  arranged,  which  require  pupils  to  think  how  each  one  is  to  be  done 
■'■'cfiKNciitlv  of  another,  as  in  practical  business,  instead  of  copyme  after  those  done  in  the  book. 

It  n  the  ch^aptst  ArithmMic,  because  being  carefully  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  whieh 
|!^««Bly  about  erne  tlurda,%  much  as  an  ordinary  arithmetical  series  in  which  Uie  same  matter  is  severai 
^«  repeated  in  diflereni  books.    Teachers  like  it. 

Vwr  cT»mtMtti»a  by  ■sail,  T5  CeAts. 

^^tteti  about "  Introductions,*'^c,  should  be  addressed  to  W.  Pkck,  A.  M.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  W.  Schermerhora  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Sureba  Slated  Blacbboards. 


BI.ACKBOARD9-EURISKA,  SliATED. 

No.O.— Hft.  by8   ft ...$2  75  I 

1.— 8       "     8   " 8  50  I 

i.—^      *•     8i" 6  96  I 

8.— b       »*     4   " 7  00  I 


The  udfity  of  blackboards  It  beyond  dlscutsfon.  They  are  an  admitted  necessity  whererer  teach 
ing  is  to  be  done  The  day-scho(k  teacher  and  the  Sunday-school  teadher,  the  L^turer  on  Science 
and  the  Profesfor  in  college)  each  has  almost  constant  need  to  use  the  crayon.  ^ 

The  blackboard  being  indispensabtey  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  What  blackboard  is  hest 
The  verdict  of  Science  and  the  testimony  of  teachers  agree  in  favof  of  the  Kuiwka*  This  sui 
'  (ace  is  incomparably  THE  BEST*  The  most  costly  natural  slates  do  not  equal  it.  It  is  fine 
and  harder  and  blacker  than  slate.     It  is  also  smoother,  and  yet  it  never  becomes  glossy. 

The  portable  Enreka  Blackboards  are  unrivalled.  They  are  light,  may  be  easily  and  safe! 
bandied,  are  less  liable  than  slates  to  breaks  and  scratches,  are  more  convenient  to  use,  and  are  muc 
cheaper.  They  are  mounted  in  the  frames  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  free  to  shrink  or  swell  witli 
out  warping  or  splitting.  The  larger  boards  sometimes  vary  from  this  cause  two  or  three  inches  i 
width ;  yet  the  surface,  though  as  hard  as  flint,  never  checks  or  separates  from  the  wood.  Tfa 
elasticity  of  the  Eureka  Slating  is  one  of  its  most  peculiar  and  yaluable  properties. 

Standard  Sizes,    Any  size  made  to  order. 

No.  4.-3*  ft.  by  4i  ft $9  60 

6.-4       "    6    " 1900 

«.— 3     "   6  »* laso 

Same  sizics,  black-walnut  frames,  extra  1  0^ 
01i ACKB^AUDS,  SPHERIC ALy  or  <«  SLATEB  GI.OBES.^' 

Invaluable  m  ''  Object  Tbachimo,"  Mathsvatical  Geoorapht,  etc.  See  Special  Oeograpfdotd  LU 
ISIiACKBOABD  EASEIiS-KENDALL'S.    New  and  Perfect    Patented. 

No.  1— Ash,  $3;  No.  2— Black-waluui '. $3  I 

BliACKBOABD  SUPPORTS-HAMMOND'S. 

Size  adapted  to  any  one  of  our  Standard  BlackboMtU,  $6 ;  Same,  mode  of  black- walnat $7  ( 

BI«A€KBOARD  RUBBERS* 

No.  0.  Sheep-akin,  imaU  bIzc,  per  dozen ....  $3  00  I  No.  8.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  woo! . .     B  i 

1.  ''        regnlaraize,    *'  ....    8  00  4.  Brussels,  NSW  and  neat 6< 

S.  ^        longer  wool,  better  finish    4  00  1         5.  CuAMOXS-aKiN,  patented,very  superior    %^ 

Bl4A€KBOARB  POINTERS  (or  HIAP-POINTERS). 

No.  1.  Plain,  lengths  ih>m  3^  to  5  ft.,  each,  30  eta. ;  No.  2.  Same  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each 
BIjACKBOARB  crayons—''  eureka."    Dnstlees  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc>. 

Per  100,  60  cents ;  Chalk  flrom  Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cents ;  Colored,  per  gross ^1 

CRAYON-HOLBER*    Jost  invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  ingenious.    Bach 

IW  See  our  "LIST  OF  ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL." 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  Manufacturersj 

14  Bond  St.,  Xew  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Famishing  Houses. 


kendall's 
New  Easel  for  Blackboards. 


I       npHE  latest  addition  tathe  list  of  "Articles  for  cveiy  School,"  it 

X    ^^^  Easel,  shown  above.    Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  three- 

^  fold  joint  by  which  it  is  shut  together  (as  represented  on  the  lefl  of  the 

►  cm),  for  transportation  or  for  stowing  away  when  not  in  use.    Its  construc- 

^  tion  is  so  simple  that  description  is  unnecessary.     In  connection  with  the 

light  and  portable  Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  it  constitutes  a  piece  of 

tchool-famiture  which  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  certainly 

»  cheap  and  convenient  and  useful.  z 

**It  is  especially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture-halls,  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  places  where  economy  of  space  is  an  object  When  not  wanted 
it  can  be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an  ordinary  board. 
h»  portability,  the  little  room  it  occupies  when  securely  packed,  and  the 
consequent  cheapness  of  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  con- 
^''c&ientand  economical  Easel  that  we  have  seen." 

Price,  Asby  •3.0(K-Black  l¥alnnt,  94.00. 

The  Board  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  2,  in  the  following  list  of  Standaro 
£<7UXA  Slatsd  Blackboards  : 


No.  o, 

I 
2 

1. 

4 
5 


size  li  X  3  feet, price  $2. 75. 


2x3" 
2i  X  si  " 
3x4" 
3i  X  Ai  " 
4X5 


3.50. 
5.25. 
7.00. 
9.5a 
12.00. 
60. 


Any  size  to  order,  per  stj.  foot, *' 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  "ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL." 

].  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturew^ 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Drawing. 
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>AIli'S  BRAHTIMG  CHARTS,  mounted  on  heavy  Manilla  paper,  with  rollen 

Hob.  1  to  tO,Blze  M  x  40  inches,  with  Est price,  per  set       $10.e< 

Single  Charts 60  cto 

The  great  obetaclee  to  the  Miccessftil  teaching  of  Drawing  In  Common  Schools  have  been: 

Ist.  The  lack  of  artistic  caltnre  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

8d.  The  lack  of  time  for  the  individual  instruction  of  pupils,  made  neceesarj  by  the  ijstems  of  In 
etmction  in  use  heretofore. 

8d.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  Art,  caabe  acquired  by  transferring 
pictures  flrom  one  piece  of  paper  to  ai)other,  without  a  systematic  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye. 

4th.  The  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  until  the  natural  taste  for  the  exercise  has  bee 
ODlgrown,  and  the  puplPs  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  be  pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  ii 
elementary  principles  necessary  to  ensure  certain  and  reliable  progress  in  the  art. 

These  Charts,  prepared  by  Flt>feesor  Louis  Bail,  a  graduate' from  one  of  the  best  German  Art  SchooU 
and  now  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  School  of  the  Floe  Arts,  and  the  Engineering  School  of  Yale  Col 
lege,  are  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  these  difficulties.  They  flimlsh  a  practical  system,  so  Bin 
pie,  yet  rigidly  progressive  and  sclentltlc,  that  with  them  any  intelligent  teacher  can  so  train  the  han( 
Afid  eye  of  pupils  as  to  lay'a  sure  foundation  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Design. 

This  system  has  already  been  snccessf^Uy  intfodilced  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  several  of  the  prind 
pal  cities  of  New  England. 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  and  large  enongh  to  be  distinctly  seen  V7  an  entire  schooL 

rVBAHriNG-BOOKS,  CARDS,  PBKCIIiS,  PAPER,  PATTERNS,  ETC. 

Art  Kecreations,    A  complete  guide  to  all  kinds  of  drawing,  painting,  and  artlstlctwork.  f2.40  '  ,  $3.0 

Art.pf  Sketching  from  Nature.— iBowbotham 4b  6 

Apgar's  Geographical  Drawing  Book TO  1.0 

"      Map  Drawing  Cards  in  portfolio 10  1 

"                              "                            superior  quality ^       90  S 

Baifs  Drawing  Charts,  explained  above,  per  set  of  twenty  charts 10.00 

"     Perspective  Drawing  Cards,  8(1  Nos.  4x6  in.,  in  packet 45  B 

These  cards  ai*e  not  copies  for  nnpih  to  Imitate ;  out  guides  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing courses  of  Drawing  from  Objects.  They  are  accompanied  by  brief  and  explicit 
instructions  on  the  rules  of  Perspective  ana  their  application. 

Broad  Line  Drawing  Books.    6Nos each,       10  1 

Bartholomew's  Progressive  Drawing  Cards.    6Noe *'          80  4 

♦»              Progressive  Drawing  Books.    7Nos "36  4 

"             Sketches.    N.  E.  Scenes.    5Nos **          40  Q 

•»             Perspective.    Cloth 1.00  1.1 

Blank-books  for  drawing.    Primary dozen,    1.75 

**  **  Intermediate *»       8.00 

"  **  Academic ♦*       4.60 

Coe's  Drawing  Cards  for  Little  Polks 30  cards,       80  4 

"     First  Studies  In  Drawing.    SNos each,       80  4 

'*     Cottages  and  Introduction  to  landscape.    4Nos "80  4 

**     ERsy  Lessons  in  Landscape.    4Nos "80  4 

"     Heads.    Animals  and  Ficrures.    SNos L..    "80  4 

Darics'  Shades,  Shadows,  end  Perspective 8.00  4.C 

Qoodlsons^  Drawing  Book  for  Common  Schools 60  I 

Guyot's  Eureka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards,  portfolio 1.90  1.6 

"     Paper                          "                          "        60  I 

Hennea*  U.  S.  Drawing  Cards  for  Schools 80  4 

Hume's  Ea^y  and  Practical  Drawing  Lessons,  according  to  the  French  Method.^In  6 

S.OO  S.> 

,       80  4 

Ruskln's  Elemenrs  of  Drawing. 80  l.C 

"        Elements  of  Perspective 80  l.fl 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers 1 .80  %.t 

Warren  «^n  Drafting  In«trnnicnts  and  Operations , 1.00  1.1 

"     Elementary  Linear  Perspective...*. ,  80  l.C 

"     Shades  ana  Shadows 2.80  8.C 

"Wax  Flowers,  when  to  make  them 1.60  S.I 

Bristol  Board— Various  slacB  and  weights.* 

Drawing.  Instruments per  set,     1.26  to  30.0 

Drawing  Pencils  of  all  kinds :  American,  Eagle,  Faber,  and  Guttknecht's— Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  4— in  doMeai 

also  put  up  in  boxes. 
Drnwtng  Paper— regular  sites. 

India  Rubber.    White,  90,  80,  40,  fiO,  and  80  pieces  to  pound,  price  variable. 
"  Black,  80,  30,  40,  (HI,  and  8U  pieces  to  pound, 

Besides  the  above  we  can  fUrulsh,  at  reasonable  rates,  9'werfthing  in  this  lineii 


Progressive  Books— Copies  and  spaces  for  exercises  on  same  page,  in  preparat'n,  each       SO  fl 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing 2.00  S.I 

Monk's  Drawing  Books.    6Nos , eadi,       80  4 


•  Prio^,  when  not  named,  are  variable  with  fMd.    In  snch  cases  we  chaige  at  l0W4it  m»kri  rmlm^ 
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{Special  Geographical  JjUt*) 

Ltlases,  Charts/Globes,  Maps,  etc. 


Adjustable  Chart  and  Map  Support,  Price  $10. 

The  cot  pretty  taWj  shows  the  constrnction  ot 
the  enpport  The  etsndard  la  grooved  to  ens- 
tain  a  moyable  "  Tt"  the  cross-piece  of  which 
bean  two  sliding  annt,  provided  wltk  booki, 
for  suBtafolog  the  map  or  chart  The  Suptobt 
la  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  Imobf  tlie  po- 
sition of  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  Une 
ftom  A.  This  knob  also  governs  a  spring  which 
holds  the  **  T**  in  place.  The  cat  shows  the  top 
ndsed  one  notch  and  the  arms  sHghOy  extended 
to  receive  the  Urge  map  shown  )»y  the  dotted 
outlines.  It  will  as  nicely  rapport  the  laxfest 
map  as  the  smallost  chart,  and  is  so  stiff  and  Arm 
that  some  are  nsing  it  for  a  blackboaid  support. 

The  merit  of  this  Svfpobt  cannot  be  consid- 
ered retatively,  for  there  is  nothing  else  ttke  it. 
It  is  the  sole  occupant  of  the  field ;  and  it  an- 
fliw<tia  its  pnrposo  perfocUy.  Betting  aside  its 
eonvenlei*ce,  it  mast  commend  itself  to  every 
teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  wlU  save 
its  9ost  in  a  single  year  by  preventing  the  neecs< 
sity  of  sabjecting  map's  to  the  soiling  incident  to 
their  exposure  on  the  walls. 

^ ^LT02rS— Oeneral,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical.    300  Haps  and  Plans. 

iBpciialFoUo.    aoth, morocco backB $aO  00 

I]CmL*S-New  GeneraL    03  Haps  and  Flans,  with  valuable  sUtlstical  tables.    Folio, 

doth,  aoroooo  backs .» 10  00 

•  w  ra  UNION,  with  all  the  States  and  Territories.    States  colored  in  counties— RaU- 
nusind principal  towns  located—Populations,  etc    8  09 


.^-Ji-WABRSN^S  PHTSieAL  Ain>  OUTLINB.    14  Plates  on  seven  boards.   The 

Sftiaportfollo,  with  hand-book    18  00 

.VDUnCAL  AND  OUTLINJi    For  Common  Schools.    8  in  series,  on  musliu    . . .  T^ 10  00 


Pmdks 


-  i-*'PRANKLIN."   Terrestrial  or  Celestial,  separate,  at  half  price  "  per  pair,'*  and 
qudiiikt  extra. 

frjwtttriaL  plain  stand,  new  map each   8  00 

IS"  Z?*?  •^■"•"'oe  (no  quadrant)  per  pair  10  00 

fr  wood  (ttll)  frame       do  *^do       18  00 

luJl??^  •«»i-'^«n«.^*^'»  ^I'W^'tot    do      36  00 

B-jsodlhune  do  do       86  00 

;*?"!•' l******!  frame  do 
J-J[wdframe  do 

rJ5?.^***«  frame        do 
KMdettal frame  Ao 
.   -i  Dame  do 

Lbronte  pedestal  frame  do 


^Tqici^^  quadnnt  and  compass,  on  mahogany  ftme,  with  eaaters  (ease  and 
»'««g|»extia^ do 


(case  and  packing,  tadi  globe  extra,  $!2) . . . .  do  43  00 

do  45  00 

do  WOO 

(case  and  packing,  each  globe  extra,  $^ . . . .  do  75  00 

do                do                do  do  80  00 

do      _          do                do  do  135  00 

375  OO 


-^  l-PKRCE'S  MAGNETIC,  Terrestrial,  each- 

Ik!!!!?'^ <0<^  I  DiA.  pislh  stand  (packing  and  tase,!!)....  so  flO 

f5:!S:««ridlaa 800  I  IS  in.  scmi-meridlan        do  do 35  00 

tS:!B!*34:« ^nOP  1  13in.ltlll  meridian  do  do     ....8600 

J^w«4Wrtdan 150D  t  Itln.  complete,  high  sUHd,  hour  circle,  etc  75  00 

wl^^'^^f^Mf*  lepneettting  tke  Bftces,  Aniipals,  Ships,  Li^^t-houaes,  ete.,/^  wifh  each  Globe, 
20'        ' 


Atlases^  Charts^  Gicbes,  Maps,  Ac, — Continued. 


S 


I<ATB   Gl^OmSS.     InTAloable  in  '*Objbct  Tbacriko,**  MATHSXAncAL  Gbo«kafbt,  Ac 

Mo.  1.— On  handle,  Tery  convenient,  slse  4  in.  diameter $1  81 

S.— Brags  meridian,  wood  fhime,          6  in.       do.     6  M 

8.—         .do.                   do.                  « in.       do.     SU 

4.—         ao.            tuontedftOM,    If  Ib.k      4o U  Ol 

6.—          do.                    do.                 15  in.       do lOfl 

«.— Hichl>rouBBdft«2B«,witlieMtDn,18in.       do.     IBM 


P 


OF  AlBTBRIOA.    Oar  whole  Coantnr,  lurge  scale,  7S  in.  x  80. fltQ 

IJKiTXD  Btatks  or  Ajubiga,  ttom  Ocean  to  Ocean,  U  in.  y  87 89 

HYSlCAIi.  AND  FOIiITl€Al4«     QUtOT'S  NEW  WALL-MAPS. 

No.  l.-PRIMARTSBBIBS-«nHnelln,  in  Portfolio.    Bold  In  sots $180 

United  SUtee  in  sections size  48In.xfiO  TBarMM Mln.x86 

Asia »4in.»86 


Hemiapheres  do.  86  in. 

North  America  do.  94  In.  x  88 

Booth  America  do.  94  in.  x  86 

Centra]  Bnropa  do.  94in.x86 


Africa 94in.M88 

Oceanica 94  in.  x  86 

World  (Mercator*s  ProJ.) 94  in.  x  86 


No*  S^^-IMTSRUSDIATB  8BRISS,  on  doth  and  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  sets. 


United  SUtes.... size  48  in.  X 60 ^4  00 

Hoidspheret  i0ln.x19 1 1» 

KorthAmerica  48in.xe0 4  50 

Booth  America  48in.xe0 8  60 


Europe sic«48in.x60 $4  80 

Asia  48in.xfi0 6  00 

AfHea  4Sin.xfl0 4  50 

Oceanica  48in.xe0 S  00 


]!••  8«— LARGE  BBRIBS,  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  sold  singly  or  in  seta. 

TlM  Worid,  He«cator*s  Projection— size  79  in.  X 190 $19  00 

United  States.... size  79 in.  x06 $8  00|Bnropo Bize79in.x98 $8  00 

KorthAmerica  fi0in.x79 6  60   Asia  79in.x98 lo  00 

Booth  America  6pin.x79 6  60    Africa  89in.x79 6  60 

Centml Borope  79in.xW 8  60  |  Oceanica  48in.x80 6  08 

KeytoGayot*s  Maps 1  00 

ffo*  4«— €3«A88ICAL,  on  doth  and  Rollers.    Roman  Bhpirk,  79  in.  x  84 ^.. $16  i 

AxciEKT  OnKncs  (Incladinsr  City  of  Athens)  79  in.  x  84 16( 

Italia,  Incbiding  Map  of  City  of  Ajident  Rome,  79  in.  x  84 16< 


0 


a 


UXXINE  IS  APS*    Coltoh's,  14  sheets  on  boards,  in  portfolio,  and  Key « $16  ( 

CoHif«LL>,  IS  maps  on  moslin,  in  portfolio,  and  Koy 90* 

MiTCHXXx's,  18  maps  on  mnslin,  in  portfolio,  and  Key 96* 

Pklton's,  79  in.  X  86,  on  cloth  and  rollers.    Completeset 86  i 

-  do.  do.        on  heavy  paper.  do 16* 

Key  to  Pelton's  Outline  Maps  .  ^. 

I8TOBIC  A  li*    Kiepert*s  large  Moral  Maps  of  Ancient  History. 

RoMAK  ExpiRX,  67  in.  x  106 $18' 

Ahcikmt  Italy,  79  In.  X  80 16 

Amoixht  GncxcK,  70  in.  x  84 15 

World,  at  time  of  Persian  and  Macedonian  Empire,  48  in.  x  9C 16 

Ths  Emyibomb  or  Roxx,  88  in.  X  45  (all  on  Cloth  and  Hollers) 10 

JjlBI<E  MAP*    Map  of  the  Lands  mentioned  in  the  Bible.    74  in.  x  69 $8 

Area  embraced  inclodes  both  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  countries,  taking  in  Rome  on  t 
West,  Egypt  on  the  Booth,  and  the  raooth  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  Eist.  Lettering  fa  bold  an4  easj 
read  from  every  part  of  a  cla8»-room.  It  gives  ancient  and  modem  names  of  towns,  rivers,  moontaii 
etc.  Routes  of  St.  Paul  in  his  missionary  toors  are  plainly  indicated  by  distinct  colored  lines,  i 
missionary  stations  are  shown  by  spots  of  color,  thus  adding  a  very  interesting  feature. 


JlLlSC] 


JBLIiANBOirS. 

Apgar's  Geographical  Drawing  Book $1 

Apgar's  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Complete  ««t.  in  envelope. 


do.       __     _  Superior  quality. . . 
ards.    Con 


T, 


Gnyoi^s  Enreka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards.    Complete  set,  in  portfolio 1 

Paper  Map  Drawing  Cards.  do.  do 

Geographical  Definitions.    Illufttrated,  en  chart,  84  in.  x  44 

Geographical  Cards  (six  sheets  on  board*),  94  in.  x  81 

l3eographlcal  Dictionary :  Idppincott*B  Pronooncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

Historical  Chart  (Lyman's),  and  Key 

Btrcaatof  Time,  or  Chart  of  Universal  History,  89  in.  x  48 


BXT-BOOK8  ON  GSOORAPHlT.  of  all  kinds,  aopidied  at  nn  Pvbusbbu*  ii^ni 
SALB  BATna.     Sent  by  Mail,  posta^- prepaid,  at  retail  pHoat. 
Jttukratsd  Catalogue  $mt  m  appl^UatUm, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Company, 

X>eal«n  in  all  Idadi  of  SduMl  Kwcluuidlsa^ 

14  Bond  St.  New  Yoi 


Teachers  &  School  Officers 


XSVERTWHERB 

Should  have  knowledge  of  the  Great  Advantages 

O*  IBS 

M  iHRHIM  SCnOOL  DESKS  AND  SETTEES, 

GEORGE   MtJNGER'S    PATENTS.   ' 


I  Tnnt  CoMFOKT    Vwinc  '*  conttrvcted  on  PhynologicaS  PriaciplM.'* 

IL  Thb  Folding  Sbat,  with  its  vamd  «dvantagM» 

IQ.  Taa  Dove-tailed  joining  of  the  Wood  and  Iron*  eecunng  firmaest,  and  prtreataaf  warping  aad 

IT.  CnAntass  of  Transportation— being  readilj  and  lecnrtly  packed  flat,  and  shipped  as  ocdanavj 

T.  In  Appearance,  liktj  rival  all  other  School  Famitore  now  knewn^  And  they  cost  no*inoi«  than  Iha 
AopHtitylcst 
S^Send  far  full  Illnstnited  Description  with  fiat  of  sisea  and  pticca. 
S^Scad  ako  fcr  onr  list  of  "  Articles  for  Every  School'* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

_  14  BOBTD  gTREKT,  If KW  YORBU 

Ink-Wells,  Ktc. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  for  glass  lin- 
ings, and  the  loss  and  annoyance  of 
breakage  in  handling  and  by  frost,  the 
Non-corroding  Metallic  Ink-well  has 
been  devised.  By  a  new  process  the  in- 
terior is  made  insoluble  by  ink,  securing 
all  the  advantages  of  glass,  with  increased 
capcity,  strength,  and  durability.  These 
ink-wells  are  made  of  standard  size  (see 
cut)  to  fit  the  regular  bore  of  school- 
desks.     Price,  per  dozen,  $3.oa 

Non-€oiTO<ding  Ink-SockeU,  to  be  used  with 

Japanned  or  other  cover  .  per  don.  $1.50 

Heavy  Glass  Sockets          .         •         .     «  1.00 

Japanned  covers  for  above       .         •         <<  90 

Briuania  Ink- Wells,  glass  lined          .     «  3.00 
Sherwood's   Ink- Well,  Iron,  glass-lined 

patented  locking  cover  *■  3.50 
lok-vents — Scarlett*!  Patent  for  filling 

Ink-WcUt       »        «        •        •     each  jt§ 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  ManufacturerSp 

14  Band  8t.f  yew  York. 
Atd  Mi  iMMftllf  1^  Sebool-Foniisliliif  Emms. 


OLIVER  OPTIO  ttriUB  for  n^  ether  Jutenile  Puhlieation. 

OLIVER    OPTIC'S   MAGAZINE. 

lUrd  Year  I  1869.'  FVA  Folume  I 

OUR  BOYS  AND  CIRLS. 

ONCE  A  "weeb:.  .  .  .< 

I    THIS  CHEAPEST  ANB  THE  BEST  MAGAZINE 

for  the  young  people  in  the  United  States.  Hie  publication  will  continue  to  be  under  the  editorial  supe«»> 
intendcnce  of  Olivbr  Optica  whose  books  tor  young  people  have  now  readied  the  unpanlleled 
•ftuttuai  sale  of 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY    THOUSAND    VOLUMES. 
His  works  are  in  every  Tamil^  all  over  the  land,  and  are  largely  relied  upon  by  parents  and  gtiardiatia  as 
moral  and  educational  agencies  in  the  training  of  their  children.    Thie  popular  author,  while  he  writes 

AN  EXCITING  B*FOBY, 
which  ehstt  aiibrd yeans  readermo  ekctfM  fdr  res^rtiof  to  the  dangeroits  trash  so  abundatit  at  the  present 
time,  endows  his  heroes  and  heroines  with  pure  and  noble  characters,  worthy  the  imitation  of  youth,  sad 
depicts  vice  in  its  true  colors,  so  that  the  youjsg  heart  may  loallte  and  shun  it.  The  pobti»liera  oonfidestl  j 
diallenge  frietul  or  enemy  t6  point  to  an  impure  thought  or  an  immoral  sentiment  on  the  pages  of  any  of 
his  numerous  works. 

Olivbk  Optic  writes  for  no  [uvenile  ptiMicatioa  except  Ous  Bcnrs  Aim  Gikls,  tad  all  liis  books  at* 
issued  by  its  publishers.    During  the  comiug  year  he  will  continue  and  complete  the 

LAKE     SHORE     SERIES, 

fi>or  stories  of  which  will  appear  in  this  volume,  and  whidi,  when  publislied  in  book  form  a  year  benocv  * 
will  cost  five  dollars,  as  follows  : 

laOHTJffAHO  K7PRKS8  ;  or,  Tlie  IUtaI  A«si4«mt««. 

ON  TI9IS  ;  or,  The  Young  Captain  of  tlie  Ucayga  tcanaer. 
SWITCH  OFF ;  or,  Tlae  Wux  of  tbe  Stndcnts. 

BHAKK  UP;  ttr,  Tbe  Young  FencemalKeTO. 

The  issue  of  these  stories  in  this  Magazine  affords  an  opportushy  <o  the  young  pe<i|)1e  of  the  United 
States  which  can  be  presiented  by  no  other  juvchik  phiblication. 

In  addition  to  the  excjusive  ase  of  the.^ritini^s  of  Olivkk  Optic,  the  pubKshers4nvii»  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  other  prominent  features  of  the  Ma;g.izine,  and  to  the  list  of  popular  authors  who  contribute 
to  its  pages,  anri  render  it  a  distinctively  American  periodical  of  the  highest  class.  Among  the  natticular 
attractions  for  .he  volume  may  be  mentioned  * 

Il,ouilnl?<oenc»es  o1"  t  lio  War,  by  Millinocket,  which  will  indude  Grand  Descrip- 
tioas  of  noted  Engagements,  Heroic  biories,  and  Ludicrous  Incidents,  taken  from  life  by  theSbserver. 

Xloatlna  on  t  lio  Ou  111.9  hy  William  Evbrktt,  containing  an  account  of  the  boat-racing 
of  the  English  universities. 

Juvenile  I^llo  In  Oermany,  by  Mra.  S.  R.  Urbiko.  An  exceedingly  tntereafittg 
Fairy  Storvj  entitled 

Tlie  I.«oeit  Olllld.,  by  Paul  Cobdbn,  will  extend  through  several  numbers. 

Our  Oi^ancll'atlierM'  JTuziy  by  a  popular  author,  being  a  description  of  old-time  amnsa- 
ments  and  recreations. 

Mioil  ot*  ^otOy  comprising  instmcttve  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  persons,  by  W.  S. 
Gborgb. 

IVatural  iriHtoiry^  including  frequent  articles  firom  Mr.  Samurlls  and  Mr.  BuRLBi<ui« 
wtiohave  already  proved  th^r  capacitv  to  please  and  instrtict. 

"Wldo  A.^ViUce  Wtoi»lb»,  by  Oliver  Logan,  Wirt  Sikss,  Maiy  N.  Prkscott,  may 
Maivnkrikc,  Mrs.  L.  A.  B.  Curtis,  Sophir  May,  Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Ballard,  Mrs.  MovtAou, 
Miss  Douglas  Willy  Wisp,  and  others.     As  during  the  last  year,  the  Magazine  will  contain 

T'wontv-Hlx:  Orl^li^m  r>lulotfUOiB»  written  expressly  for  our  pages  by  those  whs 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  branch,  and 

rr^reiity-«lx  AXarrlccMl  I>eoI»iil^tionfli»  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  twenty  yeaa^ 
eatperience  in  the  school-room.    The 

J-load  Worl<:  will  continue  to  receive  the  attention  which  tlie  unabating  interest  of  the  yoang    / 
people  in  the  subject  demands. 

Our  X.«ottor  iRafV  will  still  be  as  «pi<7  and  sparkling  as  ever,  affording  a  medium  of  cMoai*' 
nication  with  our  young  readers.    The  Magazine  wiU  be  beautifully  illustrated  from 

OrlfiCll'MlI  Oc'slfirns*  by  the  best  artists,  and  no  old  cuts  will  be  used.    Among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  this  department  are  Thomas  Nast,   Sol.  EytiN(»,  Jr.,  G.  (k      . 
White,  William  Waijd,  Hammatt  Billings.  L.  H.  Stbphxns,  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  Harry  Frxii,  ■*' 
G.  pBRKiKf,  S^  S.  KiLBURN,  W.  L.  Chambmby)  ii.  W.  Hbrrick,  KhbimunY  Saybr,  aadu  ' 


iSinffle  Snbscriptions,  Ons  YcMv      #      •      >      ffti^  ^>k> 
One  Voliime,  bix  Months*    .....      ^Jl«S5, 

Thipft  ooiries,  I6.50 :  irre  copies,  |to.oo;  ten  copies  (Ynthan  extxx  copy  ^tf),  |aou  '  ^ 

Sfpeeitnen  ofipi0S  furninhed /res  h^  mail  on  application  to  the  Publi»her$. 


lEE  4  SEEPAfiD,  149  WasluigtM-  Ctfeei,  llsktoii. 


iltUbi   xSJbiol 

|<ff  the  Family, 
|iir  the  G-ardener, 
lor  Stock-Breeders, 
^or  Wool-Growers, 

:!lrFniit-firo¥ers, 
^M-Baisers, 

kXmi  Mo, 
Bmiten, 


dPAFIi 


For  the  Fanni 
For  the  Porno] 
For  Grain-Eai 
For  PoTiltry-B 

FurPeacl 
ForDaiT] 
For  Seeds 
For  Ron! 

ForWi 
ForHoi 
Fur  Sir 
PBrToi 


The  AgffeuUuHtt  1b  a  laree  perio<llcal  ot  89  to  40 

.weU  printed  and  fiUed  with  plain,  praciical.  re- 

imUter,  including  hundreds  of  beautiful 

Wn^t»^*^^^g  5j  every  annual  volume. 


•nd  instructive  ^.^,,^^. 
It  contelna  eachmonth  a  Calendar  of  Oi 


w 


TJiS!25^\7*^i.™'*°*^.*.^®J?'*"^  ^'  Operations  to  be 
^^^^^;^'^'^^  Orcl^«rd^dO««Km, 

Uis  wjpar<^  by  practical  Intelligent  wobkiho  koi. 

Ho^lSJSr^  ^'^^^^""'^''^^  i«  valuable  to  eviy 

The  J^epd^-lm«n<  >W  ChUdren  and  Youth  is 

prepared  with  special  care,  to  ftumish  amuwrnent,  and 

inculcate  knowledge  and  sound  moral  principles.     ^ 

Cfrou«iMon^Term«.~The  circulation  of  the  Anu^^n*^ 

?^^„f-  J^S^"^."*  0' ♦^•*»« ?«»•/  four  copies  for  »6; 


.^  ten 
15 


JK  J&lftXU<A> 


0!&AVAT!    TITTITI    Ar   il€%     9Af%   irOi\ATkTKrAxr    'vrtst'wwT  xFrkrhxr 
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niUSTRATIOl 
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Original  IViatter 

ON 

AGRICULTURE, 

HOEHCULTUEEi 

HOUSEKEEPING, 


AND  FOft  TEB 


BOYS  AND    GIRLS.! 


OSANGi:  JITDD  &  CO..  245  BBOADWAY.  NEW-YOBE  CITY. 


UlfUJ>    BUOJiS 

That  it  will  pay  every  one,  who  owns  a  rood  of  land,  to  buy. 


I   PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BT  ORANGE  JXTDD  &  CO., 


inUCAN    AOBIOIHiTnBAL    AH- 

rUAL  70E  1868. 
A  AuEBMr'a  Year-Book,  ex^iiUtlnff  ptogwBB 

k  iCrienltiml  Theoiy  and  Piscuoe,  and  a 

fUfb  to  psMSDi  aud  fatore  labors.  It  ia  a 
I  mij  fflnstimted  work  of  153  pages,  and  oon- 
t  tinBanj  interesting  artideB,  in  addition  to 

Ai  Ahnanac>  a  gmdie  for  work  for  each 
I  aeth,  Bomeioiis  nsefnl  taUes  and  minor 
\  liiBL    Bent  post-paid.     Piiee,  in  enameled 

Fi9«oo¥en,60ct8.;  tloth,  75  cts. 


OmuOAN  HOBTICITLTTTBAL  AH- 

WUAL  70B  1868. 

A  Tear-Book  of  Hortlcaltaral  Progress  for 

^  Pniiiii 1  and  Aniatenx  Gardener,  Fmit- 

tevsr,  and  Florist.  It  is  a  beautifdllj  illus. 
<Mad  ifork  of  164  pag«s.  Besides  being  a 
MBpiadimn  of  the  new  frcdts,  flowers,  yege- 
triiisi^ete.,pabliahed  dQzingthe7earl867.it 
JBStabs  original  artidea  of  pennanent  yslne, 
•f  ve]].known  wiiters  on  nnrticnltnial  sab- 
h^  Bent  post-paid.  Price,  In  enameled 
PfmoanK,BbeiM.;  cloih,75  6ts. 


Tks  AMKDCuar  AoBioai^TuiuL  AmoiAL  for 
W,siid  4ie  Amkbioah  HoBTicni/ruiiAL  As- 
*^  kit  1807»  as  oompanion  Tolnmes  to  those 
■  m,  maj  be  had  of  the  pnbUsheni,  done  up 
vtbeaune  style  and  at  the  same  prices  as  those 
^  « IWw    Both  Annuals  for  1869  are  in  press. 

:  UUnrs  DTSBCTS  IHJTJEIOirS  TO 

\  YEOBTATIOH. 

1   Bjr  the  late  Tkai>disu8  Wm.  Habrib,  M.D. 

;     A  B0W  edition,  enlarged  and  Improyed,  with 

i  HtttSoBs  fipom  the  autnor's  manuscripts  and 

I  c^ina]  notes.       IDastrated  bj  engravings 

f  ni«B  from  natore,  under  the  supervision  of 

[  t^AMor  Agaselx.       Edited  by  Charles   L. 

.  P»i.  Seenterr  0/  the  Msasachusetts  State 

Bani  of  Agricaltiire.     This  very  beauUfol 

I  ^^  is  the  most  popular  one  on  Entomoloj 

I  fdtfaidesd,  ahnoet  the  only  one  not  intenc 

"'file jmrely  adenUflc  student    It  takes  a 

VKKtefviflw  of  the  matter,  as  weU  as  a  sd- 

•tffc  one,  sad  gi^rem   the  means,  as  far  as 

mi,  oi  oombatfnR  these  enemies  of  the 

jPttnior.     Beaniifal    engravings  on  steel. 

^t  port-udd.     8vo,  640  paffes,  extra  cloth. 

ft;bev)dsdbosadaand  colored  engravings,  |6. 

nAIL  WBJJTI  GTJLTVSIST. 
htiQiaQ  about  Strawbenies^Raspberries 


—Oorrants—Oooseberriee— Cranberries— Hno- 
kleberries— Cornelian  Cherries. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Pro- 
pagation, Cultnre,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Blar- 
ket,etc    Sent  postpaid.    Price,  fl^BO. 


GAEDEHnrO  FOE  PEOFH. 

In  the   Market  and   Family  Garden. 
By  Pkcbb  Heudbssoh. 

Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain.  Bead 
the  Tablb  of  Contshts. 

Men  Fitted  for  Gardening— Amount  of  Caf^- 
tal  Bequired— Profits  of  A&rket  Gardening— 
Manures  and  Implements— Location,  Situation, 
Preparation — When  and  Where  to  Sow- 
Transplanting;  Insects— Varieties  and  Culti- 
vation—Packmg  for  Shipidng>— Preservation 
in  Winter. 

Find  out  from  this  book  how  to  make  mono; 
from  your  Garden.  Sent  post-paid.  Price, 


money 


OEAPE   CXTITXTEIST. 
By  Andbkw  8.  Fuller. 

Growing  from  Seed  —  Propagation  from 
Buds— Propagating  Houses— Cuttings  in  Open 
Air— How  to  MiUke  Layers— Grafting  the 
Grape— Hybridizing;  Crossing— Soil,  Situa- 
tion, Planting— Insects,  Biildew,  Sunacald, 
etc.— Valuable  and  Discarded  Varieties. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Sent 
post-paid.    Price,  $1.50. 

AHEEICAH  POMOLOaT. 

The    Neiv    Book    on    Apples. 

By  DocT.  John  A.  Wabdkb. 

History  — Propagation— Buds,  Cuttings  — 
Site  for  an  OrchMd— Preparation  of  Soil- 
Selection;  Planting— Culture  and  Pruning^ 
Ripening  and  Preserving— Classification  and 
Description — Catalogue  and  Index. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  Apples.  12mo, 
744  pages.    Sent  post-paid,  price,  $3. 


SAUHDSBff  DOMESTIC  POXILTET. 
By  S.  M.  SAUi<n)KR8. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  artides 
on  the  following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to 
Farm-yard  Poultry : 

Origin— Poultry  Houses— Feeding  of  Poul- 
try—Breeding of  Chickens— Man^fement— 
Fattening  Poultry— Diseases  of  Fowls— P»- 
ferable  Sreeds— Feeding  of  Ducks— Poultry 
for  Exhibition. 

S^nt  post-paid.   Price,  paper,  40o.;  d(04h,75e 


■        \^ 


RURAL    BOOKS 

FUBLISH3ED  AHD  VCfBL  BALE  BT 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

No.  245  BRO^D'W^Y,  NETV-YORK. 

Q^  Any  Book  on  tbiB  list  will  be  forwaided  by  mail,  poet-paid,  to  any  addnes  in  th< 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  tbe  price. 


Allen's  (L.  F.)  Bonl  Aicbitectnre |1 

Allen's  (B.  L.)  American  Farm  Book. . .  1 
Allen's  (B.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestio  Ani- 
mals  1 

American  Agricultnral  Annnal,  IMiper. . 

clotb.. 
American  Horticultural  Annual,  paper. . 

cloth.. 

American  Bird  Fancier 

American  Pomology  (Warder) 8 

American  Bose  Culturist 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. .. .  1 
Arcbitecture,  by  Cummings  and  Miller.  10 
Architecture,  Modem  American,  by  Cum- 
mings and  Miller 10 

Bement's  Babbit  Fander 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures. 

Book  of  Evergreens  (Hoopes) 3 

Boussingault's  Bural  Economy 1 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory 1 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide 

Cobbett's  American  (hardener 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book. . . . 

Cole's  Veterinarian 

Copeland's  Country  Life,  8vo,  cloth  ...  6 

Cotton  Culture  (Lyman) 1 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) 1 

Dadd's  (G.  H.)  Modem  Horse  Doctor. . .  1 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor 1 

Dana's  Muck  MunTif^l 1 

Darwin's   Variation    of    Animals   and 
Plants  under  Domestication,  2  vols. 

Illustrated 6 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's)  paper 

«  "  "  cloth 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening 6 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit-Grower's  Guide.  1 

Flax  Culture 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1 

Field's  (Thos.  W.)  Pear  Culture 1 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 
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Gardening  for  the  South  (White) (2 

Ghregory  on  Squash  Culture 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 

Extra  cloth 4 

Colored  plates 6 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Eeepera 1 

Hop  Culture 

How  Crops  Grow  (Johnson) 2 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistiy 1 

Johnston's    Elements    of  Agricultural 

Chemistry   1 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses. . .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine 1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 1 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 

Onion  Culture 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  paper 

**  "       "       doth 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 

Peat  and  its  Uses 1 

Fodder's  Land  Measurer 

Peroheron  Horse 1 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping. ...  1 
Bural  Anniial,  (Harris,)  8  Nos.  bound, 

2  vols each..  1 

Bandall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1 

Bandall'sF^e  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry.  1 

Bichardson  on  the  Dog,  paper 

"      doth 

Bivers'  Miniature  Fruit^^arden 1 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry,  paper 

doth 

Schenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 

Skilful  Housewife 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 1 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1 

Tobacco  Culture 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1 

Touatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1 

YouaU  on  Sheep 1 


<K 


Qih&rtide.) 


itits       VV  iilLKLY      JCVJiJNlJNU     JrOST 


i  Jtronxe  7*nrir,r  Mnutfl  Clock  for 
FIftteti  SithitcvlhcrH, 

^  most  Liberal  Premium  ever  ofTored  I 

Tkabofe  inttstfiittoa  lepresentoi  a  finely  made  ETGHT- 
lAT  BRONZB  CLOCK,  manufactured  by  tli, 
tNiSRICAlf  CtiOCK  COMPANY  of  this  City, 
*iA  Ifce  Proprietor  of  lUe  Evening  Post  dfler  to  evtry  per 
Mvhe  trill  oUain 

FUlaea  ga1»«erib«r«  only  fi>r  tho 

"Weekly  Evening  Post," 

at  Two  Dollars  each,  or  for 
Bl«1at   SalMerlbeni    to   th 

•semi-weekly  evening  post," 

at  Four  Dollars  each. 

Tie  nbsralitT  of  oar  offer  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  coji- 
J™  »«ut  t^iese  Cockn  cannot  be  bonsht  at  llie  Stores 
r"*?i>ooi  the  ooantry  forlevs  ib^^"  525.  so  that,  as  ih-  reyu- 
*  «*i»»cjipt»n  pn<«  for  15  cnt^ie*!  of  the  li^tek'y  Post  is  $^0, 
■'WferiheScmj-Wtekly,  the  Ciock  or  the  Pdjicr  is  therciore 
^ttsyiBAbMlate  din  X 

^WO<jeki^nn  be  carefully  packed  and  «ent  by  express  to 
^"^Ajw,  and  wc  have  made  arr-inijcments  with  the  Express 


r-T^iJo  which  will  cause  their  beiiux  forwarded  a;  a  much 
"■Ml  to  diB  iicBT«r  than  ibcir  uniinary  ch<iqBc3. 


The  appmpr'a»ene««»  of  our  Pre-nium  a«»  a  no'^flajT'Olf^ 

will  be  appnrei  t,  and  doubtless  we  shall  bethen.fdium  of  HUM 
Jliristnias  aiirprJHCs  I 

It  <  rder  ihit  a'l  na-  bj  e'C  u-aied  to  mjjkc  the  attempt  1 
ro:ure  l'>i-<  desirable  Hmiseho'd  Art'de.  wc  9h?H  allow,  in  th 
;vent  o*"  persons  not  beine  a'>'e  to  procure  the  requisite  nuit 
'ie'  oT  names,  a  con  m's  on  of  rweHtyfiv*  Cents  for  eac 
*  b  c  ipiioii  to  '  u  •  Wekkly,  or  F/ty  Cents  for  each  subscrit 
ion  to.iiirSKMi  Wkhki.y,  so  thpt  all  may  be  rewarded  k 
'' »i r  ePo-t.  //  bei"g  understood  thai  in  every  case  the  moMS 
must  accompany  the  names. 

We  have  also  n^aJe  the  same  arrangement  as  last  year  wit 
the  Aiiirricnii  A|fi'lcnl«iirl^t  and  lCiv«-ral<l 
Hnx;nz1i(«^.  and  offer  for  $3  50  a  vear  the  Weekly  Evei 
\\\Z  Post  and  the  American  Agncuhur'st.  $3*00  a  year,  th 
Weekly  Evenim:  Post  and  tiie  Riverside  Magazine.  $4.0( 
<  year,  the  Weekly  Evening  Post,  American  Ajjriculturist,  an 
Riverside  Magazine,  $4.00  a  ye.  f  the  Semi-W«e'<ly  Ever 
"r,  p,,«f,  and  either  the  American  Agriculturist  or  Riversi<] 
Magazine. 

The  frnprietors  nt*  the  Evening  Post  desire  to  add  largely  1 
tho  c;rcii!.ui(.n  of  the  Weekly  and  Semi  Weekly  editions  < 
their  journals  ;  believing  that  the  care  with  which  these  papei 
are  made  up,  the  unusual  variety  of  their  contents,  th*ir  ni^ 
literary  ch irtcer,  fulness  «  f  t:ews,  hntn  foreien  and  domestw 
ana  imerrstin':  special  fopt'iie^.  will  m^ke  both  the  Weeki 
and  Snni  i^eekly  Evenh.g  Post  favorite*  wherever  they  bi 
come  known. 

i^*  Send  for  free  Specimen  Copy  to 

WM.  0.  BEYANT  &  Co.,  ' 


-m  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  cargo  from  the  best 
districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and  sell 
them  in  lots  to  suit  at 

Cargo  Prices. 


To  fflve  oar  readtre  an  Idea  of  the  proflu  tihlch 
bavo  bvoD  made  lu  ihc  Tea  trade,  we  will  i*urt  with 
tho  American  iiouKet*.  leaving;  out  of  the  accouut  en- 
tirely the  prt)llti>  t»r  the  Chi!iet>e  fhcturtf. 

1«t.  The  AinoricHi)  hoit^e  lu  China  f»r  Japan  makes 
larip!  protUi*  oil  their  eulcit  or  tfhipDieiit»— and  Mime 
of  the  rlchef  t  ret!re<l  merchauti*  lu  the  country  have 
made  ihelr  Immeuiie  furtuue«  throu;;h  their  bou«ea  In 
China. 


Partlen  fetting  their  Tca»  of  nt  nay  oonfldcntlr  rel 
npon  KCttinf;  them  pure  and  (hwb*  an  they  come  aire< 
from  vtH  Cui*rom  lIon«e  8tore«  to  our  Wareboutfea. 

We  mm  "  *  .  «  .  M»d*»  wi  mII  to  give  entire  a«l 
infacrlon.  «.  .ui  .  «re  not  warUfliciory  rhevcan  he  rt 
turned  at  onr  expense  witAtn  W)  d^.  ano  oavo  tn 
money  ref^inded. 

Tho  Coui|iany  have  selected  the  foilonrtnc  kind 
fh>m  their  hiock,  which  they  rvcfimmond  to  meet  th 
waut«>  of  clulw.  They  are  Mild  at  cargo  prices,  tb 
i>anie  ai»  the  Company  null  them  in  New  TorlL.  a#  lb 
li«t  of  prices  will  »how. 

rmCB  LIST  OP  TEAS. 


9d.  The  Danker  makes  large  pn.flt»npi;n  tho  for- '  ooloiis  (Black),  TOc  ,  80c..  «0c..  beMt  $1  per  U 
elgn  cxclmnge  uuwl  lu  the  pMrclmi*e  oflca?.  '  RUxctl  ((ireeu  and  Bis  '     -^       —      —       ^    - 


Yoiiiitf  Hj^MOii  (Oreen)«  80c.,  00c.,  $1,  $1  l€ 
"    >er  lb. 

•pan,  00c.,  $1,  $1  lO,   be« 


bewi  $i  is  per  lb. 
■   Ja 


K.   «..    .  .      -       -.    r«...    .rt  *     ..-— ,^, «  »-J  Black;,  TOc.,  80c,  OOc,  - — 

8d.  Tlie  lm|iorter  makes  #  profit  of  8U  to  60  per  cent.  .     g  |  .^.^  ]  b 

to  nianv cafes.    ,    ,  ^      ,, ,       ,,»      ^  .    E«Kll«h  Break ftmt  OMack),  80c.,  OOc,   $1 

4ih.  On  Us  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  ,     alio    bCMi  $1  20  imt  lb 
H|e**»reha|K:r.iellsittothe8pocnlaiorlnluvoi^cesor,  imperial  (Green),  80c.,  00c.,  $1,  $1  lO,  befl 

lOnotoiOUOpackagvs,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10       $1  25  insr  lb 
percent.  *~ 

5th.  The  Speculator  sells  It  to  the  Wholesale  Tea 
Dealer  in  lines  iii  a  i»ront  of  10  to  ir>  i>cr  cent. 

«{h.  The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Whole- 
fale  Gntcer  lu  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  aboat 
SO  pur  cent. 

7th.  The  Wholesafe  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail 
Sealer  at  a  profit  of  15  to  tb  pur  cent. 

(Ah.  The  ICeiailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  AU. 

TUB  rnoPIT  IIB  CAN  flBT. 

When  you  liave  added  to  these  EtonT  profits  as 
many  brokerasres,  cartages,  storages,  coopcragei^  and 
wat^te.  and  add  (he  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  l>e 
Durcelved  what  the  Consumer  has  to  pay.    And  now 


we  pn)iM>s«  to  show  why  ue  can  self  so  very  much 
tower  than  other  dealers. 

We  pn»iiose  to  do  away  with  all  these  vaiions 
profits  and  brokemties.  cartages,  stora^res.  con|H:nii'e« 
and  waste,  with  Hie  exception  of  a  humll  cotumisslon 
paid  for  purchasing  to  our  correr'iMiiideiitH  lu  China 
and  Jaiian.  one  cartage,  and  a  small  profit  to  our- 
•elvvs.  which,  on  onr  large  sales,  will  amply  iwy  us. 

By  i»nr  syittem  of  supplying  Club^  ihrongnout  the 
country.  Conenmers  in  all  |iarts  uf  (lie  lJnHc<l  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  i^anie  prices,  with  the 
small  additional  ex|KMise  oftmnHporittiion.as  though 
they  iMMight  tlicm  at  our  warehouses  In  the  city. 

Some  iiariles  hujulre  of  us  how  ihcy  shall  proceed 
to  get  up  a  Club.  The  answer  Is  simply  this:  I^-t 
each  perm>n  wUhing  to  Join  in  a  Club  say  how  much 
Tea  or  Cofl'ce  he  wants,  aiui  select  the  kind  and  price 
from  our  IMce  I.Ui.  as  publli*hfil  In  the  jiajwr  or  in 
our  circulars.  Write  the  namt;s.  kinds,  and  amounts 
plainly  on  the  list,  as  seen  In  the  Club  Order  in  nest 
column,  and  whun  the  Club  1h  complete,  send  it  to  us 
by  mail,  and  vve  will  put  each  party's  gtMids  in  i^viiarate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the 
cost,  so  there  need  lie  no  conluslon  In  their  disiriba- 
tlon—each  iwrty  getting  exactly  what  he  orders..and 
no  more.  The  cost  of  tranH)M)rtatlon  the  membcra 
can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

JHirtles  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  had  bftier  send  l»(»st-olHce  Drafti*  or 
money  with  their  orders,  to  tave  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express:  but  larger  orders  \vc  will  for- 
ward by  express,  to  collect  on  di-livery. 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to 
the  party  netting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  stual!, 
bat  we  will  be  as  Ifberal  as  we  can  all'ord.  We  send 
DO  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  lej;^  than  $:jU. 


Uiirtflored    . 
$1   2ft  per  lb. 
Guupowdor(Groen),  $1  26,  beat  $1  SO* 

Coffees  Roasted  and  around  Daily 

GKOUND  COFFBB.  «)c..  «ie..  S)c.  ffic.  homt  ¥k 
per  iNMiiid.  Hotels.  Saloons.  Board! uir-house  Keep 
ers,  and  FamilieM  who  use  lar^e  quantities  of  OiflTec 
can  ecoiKunlxe  in  that  article  ny  neinj;  our  FKENCY 
BliEAKFAST  and  DINNKR  COFFEE,  which  wi 
sell  at  the  low  price  <ir  .SOc.  )»er  pound,  and  wamii 


to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Edwards.  St.  Lawurncb  Co.,  N.  Y.,  J 
June  3  iHfiT.  f 

Tn  Great  Avbricam  Tea  CoxrAKT. 

m  &  na  Vesvy  Street.  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs— I  her»'wlth  setul  you  aiiothfr  order  Ibi 
Tea.  Tho  last  was  duly  recelvi<<l.  and  irirus  general 
satisfaction.  Ai«  Ioiil'  ai«  v<»u  send  us  such  good  Tea, 
yon  may  exiuHit  a  continuntlon  of  our  patronage, 
ship  this  ai»  the  other,  and  ublit'e.  _ 

Vour  obt  senaut,         DAVID  C.  McKES. 

4  Iba.  JajHin J.  Havens.. at  $1  SS....t5  0j 

6  do.     do do.      ..at    1  ««..      ' 

1  do,  Ouniiowder do.      ..at    1  50.. 

1  do.  JniMtn S.  Curtis... at    I  9B.. 

3  do.  Young  Hyson....       do.      ..at    1  UO.. 

1  do.  Ja)iau  N.Shaw... at    100.. 

And  flftveu  others.  ZITZ 

Total |51« 

N. «.-  All  vii.affC8  and  towns  where  a  large  nnmber 
reside,  by  dublAug  together,  can  reduce  ">*  fSl 
their  Teas  and  Coflees  alxml  one-third  (b«iBO«J 
tlie  BxpreMft  rharje^ii).  by  sending  directly  to 
"  The  Great  American  Tea  Company.**  . 

CAUTIO.M.— Assome  concerns  fn  this  dtyaud 
other  places  imitate  onr  name  and  style  of  ad^'crtis- 
ing  and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  ear 
friends  should  be  very  carefhl  to  write  oar  •dd'**'!"* 
full,  and  also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post  Oaw* 
Box,  as  appears  m  this  advertisement.  This  w^i»Pj]^ 
vent  their  orders  fh>m  gettiug  into  the  faaadt  of  w^ 
imitators. 


li 

too 
soo 


M^9H'Omf  Om^ra  mn4  MMrartt  m^ke  pmybh  to  th9  ortUr  of  TBJB    BHB^T  ^JUSMMCMY 
TMJt    COMP.iJS*%\     JDir^ei  J^titra  mn4  BrOara  to 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  0(K 

31  &  33  TTESBT  8TREET1  NEW  TORBL 

^MT-OFno■  Box  5648,  Nsw  Yqbk  Citt. 


fccher— Vol.   iS.  Monthly— Vol.  d; 
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Eureka  Liquid  Slating, 

(Muhokb's  Iktbntion.     J.  W.  Sohebmbbhobn  &  Co.,  Sole  Manhfactdskbs,) 
HAKES  A  SURFACE  WHICH  RIVALS  THE  BEST  WALL  SLATES. 

It  U  perftoctljr  Black;   ATeirer  Cmmblefl ;   »lvr»ys  remaliui  H«nl  and  Smootlk* 

It  is  suocessfully  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  invaluable  in  reno- 
vating old  Blackboards.  Its  Dubabilitt  is  proved  by  thirteen  years'  severe  use 
in  the  best  schools  of  New  England  and  Kew  York.  The  Surface  seeiiiB  to 
improve  with  use  and  age.  Any  teacher,  observing  **  Directions,"  can  apply  it, 
making  ^dr/<j<ji  slate  surface^  unrivalled  in  color,  smoothnens  and  durability, 
Frioo:  Quart,  $3.00;  Pint,  $1.70.    6  p.  a  dlfloount  on  6  gals. ;  10  p.  o.  on  10  sala. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  cheap  Blackboard.  For  old 
Boards  one  coat  is  enough.  New  9ui'face  requires  two.  It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans, 
and  safely  sent  by  express. 

OA.XJTlo:v. — EuBEKA  TiQi,«D  Slating  is  the  Obiginal  Liquid  Slating — 
the  first  Liquid  Blackboard  ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but 
none  produces  the  perfectly  smooth^  enduriryg^  dead-hlach  surface  of  tfie  Euheka. 

It  18  THE  ONLY  SLATE  SUKFACE  WHICH  WILL  NOT  GLAZE. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubeka  Slating  ; 
WB  IVARIiANT  IT. 

B^  Testimony  proving  its  reliability,  after  the  severest  tests  for  years,  will 
be  sent  when  desired.      This  wonderful  invention  enables  every  School  to  have  a 

First-olass  Unbroken  Blackboard  Surface,'  at  small  expense. 

It  costs  even  less  than  common  black  paint ;  for  that  requires  frequent  renewal, 

while  the 

Eureka  Slating  will  endure  Ten  Years  at  least. 

The  Proprietors  have  arranged  with  leading  houses  throughout  the  couutry  fur 
supplying  it  to  Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  Builders  of  School  Houses,  at 
New  York  prices. 

11.  H.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  S»n  FraneUoo,  Cal.,  will  supply  all  on  the  Paciflo  coan. 
B.  SPBAKMAN  &  CO.,  Clkieago,  lUinoU,  keep  a  Stock  for  the  great  North  West 

J,  P.  MORTOIV  dc  CO.,  LooiflviUe,  Kentucky,  will  fill  orders  from  the  Soath  and 
Boathweat. 

WIIAAAXL  BAJLIiANTYirs:,  lV»«liiim(toi&,  D.C.,  hns  a  constant  supply  for  all  who 
may  require  it.    Also 

J.  Mr.  BOND  &  CO.,  BalUmore,  Marylund. 
J.  A.  BANCROFT  A  CO.,  PhlladelplU*,  P». 
BLDRKDGB  &  BROTHSR,  Pl&UadelplUm,  P». 

The  Amerioan  Tablet  Co.,  29  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  skilled  workmen 
ready  to  apply  it,  at  reasonable  rates,  to  School  Room  walls  everywhere  in  New 
£ngland.  This  Company  have  most  successfully  applied  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  yards  to  the  walls  of  New  England  School  Houses. 

The  Western  Eureka  Slating  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  organized  to  do  tjio 
same  kind  of  work  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 


EUREKA  SIiATES—"  Unrivalled  Blackboards,"  ready  mada. 

No.  4.— 3^  ft.  by  41  ft $?•« 

6.-4      "      6    ** 1*^  <H) 

6 3      •*      6    *•  lined  for  music...  12. M 


No.O.— Uft.  by3   ft $2.75 

l.-_2      "      3    •* 3.50 

2—2*    •»      3*" 6.25 

3.-3      *»      4    *• 7  00 


7.^Any  Size  or  StyU  to  Order, 
School  F\jirnishing  Uouaw  generally  wia  supply  Ihese  Black-Boards,  as  wU  ae  the 
£kunka  Liquid  SktUng, 


''^mtxitm  d'fkiri  ^mtiim,** gmnM  1855, 

IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIOKAL  BUREAU  : 

L  To  aid  til  who  SMk  woll-qaaimod  Teachers;  I  3.  To  give  parents  infonhation  of  good  schools; 
1  To  ref»r«sent  Teachers  who  desire  positions;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 

J.  W.  SCHS&XKRHOBN,  A.  H.,  Aotliary,  14  Bond  St.»  (near  Broadway),  Now  York. 

X.  J.  TOUHG,  SomUry.  F.  M.  brown,  Iteasorer. 

EOT  SXGhAUD  BRAMCU.  38  Bfattl*  St.,  Boston.    G.  S.  WOODMAN,  A.  M..  Sfanfigef. 
'•  The  RJffhc  Temcher  for  tho  Riffht  Place." 

Information  of  Tettrhers  will  be  Furnished,  which  shall  embr«ce--*-Opportunitles  for  educat'on;  special 
fnfificatkia  fortcaehing;  experience,  and  in  what  schools;  rerereoccs^  age;  religious  preferences;  salary  expected; 
carJidxfc^s  letter,  and  tofflcttmes  a  photographic  likeness.  We  nominate  trt/tral  candidate*,  and  thus  gi<re  oppor- 
tnitf  fbraetcctioa. 

Fonneen  rean*  trial  has  prored  the  **  Aimi.  ScnooL  InrruTC**  a  tiseful  and  efficient  aoxiliary  in  the  Bduca- 
tioni  MaclinMnry  of  our  country.    lu  patrons  and  friends  are  among  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Terms s  T'lro  Dollnrp»  on  fWIng  order  for  Tencher,  When  teacher  is  accepted,  Thref 
1foitar$  adUiition4iZ»  Postages  used  in  corresponding  with  Principals,  and  in  their  bebaif  with  candi« 
iaus,  will  be  charged.  When  we  incur  extra  expense  and  assume  unusual  responsibility  in  selecting  and 
cnatniag  a  rare  Teacher,  we  make  corresponding  charges.     ^«  ehari*  f  Public  Schotls. 

4^PriAcipaU,  School  Officers,  and  others,  should  giveeariy  aodce  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 

I^Totimonxibr^^Aacia.  Scoooi.  Ixst."  from  highest  educational  and  business  aiuhoriUessent  when  required. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


J^ Teachers  who  wish  positions  should  have  **  Application  Form.**  The  MoTrroLT  is  taken  by  the  leading 
Pnadpah  aad  School  Officers,  hence  representation  in  this  Bulletin  is  most  efficient. 

XXPLAyATIOn  OP  ABBBEVTATIOXS:  Number  introducing  each  paragraph  reffer*  to 
CisiidMe's  ap^catioa  on  file  at  AXXK.  Scuoot  Inst.  Name  of  School  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  has 
kta  graduated  at  Institution  thus  named.  If  *^  Ed.'*  precedes  name  of  School,  Candidate  has  been  educated 
dec,  m^  grmdumttd.  Figure  following  denotes  number  tf  jtarx  txfritnct.  Branches  taught  are  so  abbreviated 
*to  be  uadersiood.  Names  of  Foreign  languages  i^«im  b/  Candidate  are  in  Italict.  Then  follows  name  ol 
^rch  of  which  Candidate  is  a  mtmber — B.  for  Baptist;  CI.,  Congregational;  R.,  Roman  Catholic;  D.  R., 
I>rch  Reformed;  E.,  Episcopal;  L.,  Lutheran  ;  M.,  Methodist;  P.,  Presbytedan.  ^*  Home,'*  as  *^$Soo  and 
Bsoe,"  means  $8oO  CmsM  Salarj  and  Btard^  Ifathing^  Furl  and  Light!. 


3;  Eng.,  MAths., 
;  Eng.,  Maths,,  El. 
,    French,    Gennan, 


Eng..  Maths.  :  C\. 
;    3:   Eng.,  Maths.  ;  D. 

;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French ; 


Udles—KaglUla,    French,  Drawing,  etc. 

881— Burlington  Sem. :  6 ;  Eng.,  French,  El. 
^»"-ng :  C  :  $350  and  Home. 

282-'Hudsoa  Rir.  Inst.  ;  7 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  El. 
I'owin-,  French,  and  Piano  ;  L. 

288-Norwich  Fret  Acad.  ;  x ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
F«wth,  El.  Latin. 

284-KimbaU    Union    Acad.; 
I^ :  a. :  $300  and  Home. 

285— Ed.   Brainerd  Acad. ;  3 
I^b:  $400. 

.88d-Ed.    Boston:    8:    Eng. 
bdn:  P. 

287— Prakerton  Acad-  :  i ; 

>88— Brooklvn  Pub.   Sch. 
»■ :  Isoo  and  Honae. 
^2%^Wbitestowii  Sem. ;  i 

.  290— Bradford  Sem. ;  9 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
^^nck,  German  :  P. ;  ^500  and  Home. 

J91-Ed.  Del.  Lit  Inst.  ;  3;  Eng.,  El.  French, 
D*»wn«.  Painting  ;  CL  ;  $500- 

20a-Ed.  Mass.  ;  10 :  Eng.,  El.  French,  E!.  Piano, 
Prxnuv^hip,  Drawng  ;  Q.  :  f  3<»  »nd  Home. 

»8-Ml  Holvoke  ;  6 ;  Enjc-,  Maths.,  Latin  :  M. 

W4— Urbana  ^m. :  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Sciences,  French, 
UHo,  I>niwing ;  M.  ;  $500. 

295— Ed.  Oneida  Scin.  ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  E. ;  ^200 
ia^Home. 

296-Bcnevnie  Union  Acad.;  3:  Eng.,  Maths., 
'ranch,  German  :  #400. 

297— Lasell  Sem.  :  0 :  Eng..  Maths.,  Ca-ssics, 
French,  Drawing:.  Painting  ;  E.  ;  $500  »"d  Home. 

29S-Tilden  Sea.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  Latin ;  CI. ; 
»3«oand  Home. 

299-N'  Y.  Conf.  Sem. :  11 :  Eng.,  Maths,,  French, 
On«i(t|c  Paintinr,  El  Piano  :  M.  ;  5300  and  Home. 

800-N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  «  ;  Enp,,  Maths..  EI.  Latin, 
{,'Bxk,  Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics ;  P. ;  $400  and 

301-Fort  Edward ;  1  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat,  Sci- 
*»,  Drawing,  EL  French  ;  P.  J  JI300  and  Home. 


302— Ed.  Va. ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  Latin ;  ^3«> 
and  Home. 

803— Albany  Acad.  ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  R.  ;  $600. 

304— Kd.  Granville  Sem.  ;  xi  :  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  German,  Drawing,  Gymnastics,  CI. 

305— Oneid.i  Conf.  Sem. ;  a ;  Eng.,  Matlis., 
French,  German  ;  M. ;  ^600. 

306— Me.  Sem. ;  8 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ;  CI. : 
$500  and  Home. 

307— New  York  Pub.  Sch,  ;  2 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sci- 
ences, Piano :  E.  ;  J600. 

308— Newburg  Inst.;  12;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, French  ;  M. 

309— Pub.  Sch.,  Vl  ;  25  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Singing ; 
E. 

310— Mt,  Holyoke  ;  2  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ;  P. ; 
^300  and  Home. 

311— Ed.  Po'keepsie  Coll.  Inst. ;  8 ;  Eng.,  Maths.. 
Drawing ;  M. :  f  500. 

312 — Mass.  Nor.  Sclu  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Calisthenics  ; 
CI. ;  $300  and  Home. 

313— Cleveland  Sem.  ;  Eng.,  French,  Gennan, 
Drawing,  Painting ;  E.  :  $500. 

314— St.  Mary's  Hall:  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Latin  ;  E.  :  f  300  and  Home. 

3I&— Bordentomi ;  4  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  German  ;  L.  : 
^400. 

316— Wheaton  Sem.;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Latin  ;  CI. 

817— S.  Berkshire  Inst.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  CI. 

318— Mt.  Holyoke  ;  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Kl 
French,  German,  Gymnastics. 

I«adle»— Mnele,  etc. 

200— Ed.  England :  Piano,  Singing,  Eng. ;  E.  : 
^250  and  Home. 

ZOI— Ed.  Moravian  Sem.  :  5  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
German,  El.  French,  Moravian  ;  $300  and  Home 

202— Mt.  Holyoke :  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
El.  French.  PainDng,  El.  Drawing  :  M. 

208— Ed.  Claverack  Inst.  ;  2  :  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French  ;  P.;  ^300  and  Home. 


204— Galway  Sem. :  6 ;  Sinziuc,  El.  Piano,  Eng., 
MathsM  Paintint :  8. :  $ioo  and  Home 

205-~Bd  New  Haven ;  7 ;  Piaao»  Eog^  Mathc, 
French^  El.  Italian,  Drawing :  O.  :  %ipo. 

206— Ed.  Ingham  Un.;  a;  Piani),  Eng.,  Maths., 
French :  $4«>.       ,      ,  ^.  „.     .         „ 

0O7-- Albany  Acad.;  10;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  Frcncli,  Draifc-ing:  R. ;  $350  and  Home. 

208— N.  J.  Nor.  Sch. :  5 ;  Piano,  Singine,  Eng., 
Maths.,  Drawing,  Gymnastics  ;  B. ;  f6oo  and  Home. 

209— Bu&lo  Acad. ;  Piano,  Ene.,  El.  French  ;  K. 

SlO-T-Ed  Masters ;  3 ;  Piano,  Singing.  New  York 
city  or  vicinity. 

2X1— Ed.  Vassal ;  Piano,  £ng.,  EI. « tench. 

2ll^Puh.  Sch.,  Mass. ;  a ;  Smging,  Eug.,  Maths., 
French ;  5500  and  Home. 

213-<^lendale  ColL;  4 :  Piano,  Eog.,  Drawing ;  $400 
and  Home. 

£l^>-Columbus  H.  Sch. :  3  :  Piano,  Singings  Eng., 
Maths..  Latin,  Drawing ;  P. ;  I300  and  Home. 

216— Genesee  Wes.  Sem.  ;  3  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,   French,  Drawing,    Painting:   P;   $300  and 

Home.  ,  .^.  ...     .        «        ^ 

216— Gt.  Bamngton :  3  ;  Piano,  Singing,  French, 
Eng.,  Maths. ;  E.  ;  $3«>  *nd  Home. 

217— New  York  Pub.  Sch.  ;  a ;  Piano,  Eng., 
French,  Drawing  ;  M. 

218— Ed.  Va. ;  3 :  Piano,  Singing :  D.  R. ;  %y3o 
and  Home. 

219— Ed.  Vt ;  Piano,  Enf.,  Drawing,  Painting. 

220— Shirley  Inst.  ;  6 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  El.  French, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics ;  I300  and  Home. 

221— New  Hampton  Inst ;  4 ;  Piano,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French :  B. ;  $900. 

222— Ed.  Clifton  Park  :  3 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Drawing.  Painting  ;  M. ;  ^300  and  Home. 

228— Troy  ;  a :  Piano  :  P. ;  |6oo. 

224— Music  Vale :  3  :  Piano,  Organ,  Gnitar,  Sing- 
ing, French ;  E.  ;  >6oo  and  Home. 

22&— Ed.  Mass.;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  EI.  French  ; 
CI. ;  >4So- 

226— Ed.  Masters;  6;  Piano,  Oigan,  Melodeon, 
Guitar,  Harmony,  Singing  ;  E. :  ^5oa 

227— Mme.  Ohegaray ;  3 ;  Piano,  Singing,  French, 
Eng. ;  E. 

2287-Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke ;  6 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
El.  Latin  and  French  ;  $500. 

229— Ed.  Mass. ;  4 ;  Piano,  Singing,  French  ;  $500 
and  Home. 

230— Ed.  Canada :  Piano,  French,  Eng. ;  E. 

281 — Ed.  New  Haven  ;  5  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  Drawing,  Painting ;  P. ;  $200  and  Home. 

282— Ed.  Ga. :  I :  Piano,  French ;  E. 

233— Ed-  Drew  Sem. :  a;  Piano  ;  P. 

234— Ed.  Boston ;  5 ;  Piano,  Singing.  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  Latin ;  P. 

Liidiei — DraifFlng,  Painting,  etc. 

25 — Ed.  Boston  ;  3 ;  Drawing,  Painting ;  Unitarian  ; 
New  York  city  only. 

26— Ed.  Conn. ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Piano^  French^ 
Eng. ;  $300  and  Home. 

27— Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke ;  8 ;  Painting,  Music,  Eng., 
Maths. ;  $300  and  Home. 

28 — Ed.  England  ;  30 ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnas- 
tics ;  E. :  |6oo  and  Home. 

20 — Castleton  ;  a ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Gymnastics ;  CI. ;  $300  and  Home. 

30— Granville  ;  3 ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Guitar,  Eng., 
Madis. ;  P. ;  f^oo  and  Home. 

81— Phila.  Nor.  Sch. ;  6;  Drawing,  Painting,  Pen- 
manship, Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  Latin,  French,  German ; 
P.;  $800. 

32— N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Design;  5;  Drawing,  Painting; 
f  250  and  Home. 

33— Ed.  New  York;  5;  Drawing,  Painting,  Piano; 
£. ;  I300  and  Home. 

Foveiipa,  liiulies,  eto« 

1— Ed.  France ;  7 ;  French,  German^  El.  Piano ; 
$500. .  New  York  city  only. 

2— Germany ;  a ;  Piano,  Singing,  French^  German  ; 
f6oo. 

3— Ed.  Germany ;  4 ;  German^  French,  Piano,  El. 
Vocal;  L.:$^oo. 

4r-Ed.  Pans ;  6 ;  French,  German,  Drawing ;  $4oa 


6— Ed.  Germany;   30;    German,  Freneh„  Pia 
Drawing ;  L. ;  >8oa 

6— Ed.  Paris ;  la;  Frmch;  d  . 
^  7— Ed.  Paris ;  6 ;  French,  Piano  ;  C 

8— Ed.  Paris ;  9 ;  French,  Italian,  Drawing,  Pail 
inc. 

9— Ed,  France ;  a  ;  French. 

10— IW,  Paris;  6;  French,  German,  Gymnastit 
P. :  |6oo  and  Home. 

11— Ed.  Germany ;  a;  Germam,  French,  PUno;^ 

OenUensen  —  EnglUh,     Matlss,,  •  Olaasfi 
Frencli,  German,  Military  Taetlea,  m 

100— Wesleyan  Un. :  za ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Oassi 
Book-keeping  ;  M. ;  ^aooo.  J 

101-£d.  N.  E. ;  7:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keepiiJ 
Singing,  Gymnastics ;  ^laoa  1 

102— New  York  Un. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classioi 
E. ;  $1000.  t 

103— Waterville ;  to;  Eng.,  Matha..  Oassil 
Book-keeping,  Fcench;  P. ;  jlzaoo.  J 

104— Dartmouth  ;  zo ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Bo€l| 
keeping  ;  CI. ;  $2250.  j 

106— Lewisburg ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  B<Hfl 
keeping;  B.:  $iMa  J 

lO^Scotland  :  ta ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Classics,  Frena| 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Bock-keeping,  Gynmasticsj 
P.:  $800. 

107— Mass.  Nor.  Sch.;  13:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nal 
Sciences,  Drawing,  Gvmnastics  ;  $zooo. 

108— Brown:  16; 'Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French 
German,  Music :  E. ;  $1500. 

109— Ed.  England;  30;  Eng.,  French^  Drawing 
Painting  ;  E  ;  $700. 

110— Otsego  Acad.;  ao:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book 
keeping,  German,  Singing  :  R. ;  $1000. 

1 1 1— Blairstown  Acad. ;  14 :  Eng.,  Mathsw,  French, 
Singing,  Drawing,  Gymnastics  ;  R. ;  $aooo. 

1 12— Yale;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book-keep 
mg ;  CI, :  $z«5oo. 

113— Rutgers;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics;  R. ; 
JlSoo. 

114— St.  Francis,  Canada;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Cias- 
i  sics.  Book-keeping  ;  $i,ooa 

115— Amherst;  a;  Classics,  French,  Eng.,  Maths, 
Book-keeping,  Gymnastics ;  E.  ;  Ifioo  and  Home. 

116— Yale;  8;  Ene.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book-kerp 
ing,  EL,  French  and  German ;  $1,000. 

117— Dartmouth:  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics, Book- 
keeping ;  tuApO'  L 

118— Thco.  Sem.,  New  York;  a;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Classics,  Book-keeping  ;  P. ;  $6oa 

119— Wes.  Un.,  Ohio ;  za  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Oassicn 
Nat.  Sciences;  M. ;  $z,3oo. 

120— Pa.,  Nor.  Sch. ;  zo ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gassid, 
Gymnastics  ;  R. ;  $1,500. 

121— New  York  Univ. ;  4  ;  Nat  Sciences,  Maths,  j 
P. ;  $i,ooa 

122— Bowdoin;  £n^.  Maths.,  Qassics,  Gcnnan, 
French ;  CI.  ;  $500  and  Home. 

128— Hamilton ;  zs;  £n^..  Maths.,  Qassics,  Scf 
ences,  French,  German,  Spanish. 

124— Union  ;  z ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics  ;  $800^ 

126— Bowdoin  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book-keep* 
ing.  Gymnastics :  $1,200. 

126— Ed.  Amherst:  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Clissio^ 
Gymnastics :  Q.  ;  $z,2oo. 

127— Williams :  a;  Eng-*  Maths.,  Qassics,  Book- 
keeping, Gymnastics;  $z,ooo. 

128— New  Haven  H.  Sch. ;  Eng.  Maths.,  Cbssia: 
$700  and  Home. 

129— Ed.  N.  Y.  Conf.  Sem.;  10;  Eng.,  Matlia., 
Book-keeping,  Latin  ;  B.  ;  $800. 

130— Ed.  Genesee;  z  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics;  H  : 
$z,ooa 

131— Yale :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book-keeping* 
Q.  ;  $1,500.  ^     . 

132— Ed.  England:  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  CUssics, 
French;  E.  „    ^ 

133— Ed.  WiUiama ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics,  Book- 
keeping; $600.  „    . 

134— Waterville ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics,  Book- 
keeping ;  B. :  $1,000. 

135-Yale;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Gymnasucs; 
CI. ;  $1,000. 

136— Harvard:  3:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keepu* 
Classics,  French,  $z,3oa 


188— Midaietcmn  ;  u  :  Qaasics,  Eag.,.  Maths., 
Se^az.  G^nmasllcs  ;  B. ;  $i,ooa 

lo&--Dartmouth ;  lo ;  Elocution,  ClassicSi  Book* 
keepiog.  Singing,  Gymnastics ;  CI. :  $2,500. 

MO— Middleiown  ;  4  :  Classics,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
kcepmg,  Siogine :  M. ;  9^1,50^ 

141— Ed.  CImton  Acad.;  19:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
iwpnif :  >x,2«x 

142— MidcUebtiry;  i;  Eng,,  Maths.,  Classics,  Gcr 
EiM,  JBook-keeping*  $i,aoo. 

143— Ed.  Amherst;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Fnmdi,  JDrawxa^  Singing  ;  $3,000. 

144— Alfred  Univ. ;  18 ;  Eng. ;  Maths.,  Sciences, 
Main,  French,  Singing,  Drawing,  Gymnastics  ;  $1,200, 
HeliokUa  N.  Y.  Sute  Certificate. 

Pweiga  Oentlemeiii— Also  American  G«ii- 
tl«mejt  w¥iko  Tejieh  Musici. 

60— Fiance;  xo;  Frmck,  Violin,  Coronet,  Draw- 

Bj;$80Ow 


61— Paris;  X9:  Freneh^  Geii*ftaftf  Spanish,  Maths., 
Book-keeping;  C. 

62— Ed.  France ;  30 ;  FrencK  Maths. 

63— Ed.  Germany :  Germany  French  ;  L. 

64 — ^Austria;  y.  French,  German,  Maths.,  Draw- 
ing, El.  Piano,  \Iil,  Drill ;  L. ;  $1,200  and  Home 

66 — Ed.  Boston  ;  20 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar, 
Singing:  $i,2oa 

60— Ed.  Germany;  27;  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar,  Me- 
lodeon.  Singing,  German  ;  L ;  $500  and  Home. 

67— Ed.  France  and  England  ;  5  ;  French^  German, 
Classics,  £n&.  Maths.,  Drawing ;  E. ;  $2,000. 

68— Ed.  France ;  xa ;  French^  Sfanish,  lulian.  Mil. 
Tactics;  C.  ^ 

69-^AttStria ;  x ;  German^  Drawing,  IPencing,  Mil. 
Drill ;  L.  ;  $400  and  Home. 

60— Ed.  Canada;  14;  French,  Classics,  Eng. 
Sciences,  Maths.  :  C 

01— Mil.  Acad.,  Breda,  French,  German^  Maths., 
Mil.  Drill;  M.;  $800. 

62— Ed.  Italy  and  Spain  ;  20 ;  Music ;  C. ;  $1,800 
and  Home. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Bent,  or  Exchange. 

Th«  Akbrxcaii  Educational  Monthly  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  in  the 
«>Witrr,  hence  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  leamine  of  persons  who  desire  to  *Ay,  uUy  or  exchange 
Sdtoof  Property.  By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  offereo  without  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  of  open 
*neimcene£nts. 

"X^erms*' —  Five  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  amount,  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  property  is  made. 
Xs  sale  imdextaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  ^  This 
wy  be  deducted  from  final  commission.  For  renting  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  Commission 
bcJRc  00  rent  for  one  year. 

Subftoibers  to  the  Monthly,  and  those  who  become  iubsoibefs  ($1.50  per  an.),  may  obtain  particulars  ttf 
ptopciues  by  addressing  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

'*.— For  8»fe. — Fbm alr  Collbgb  in  Pennsyl- 
wnis,  finely  located  on  Central  R.  R.  Buildings  brick, 
in>  feet  in  length,  in  good  repair.  Will  accommodate 
^  Boarders.  Average  number  of  Day  Scholars,  70. 
y  ages  with  variety  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  In 
•poatjon  9  years.     Price  $10,500.    $3,000  cash. 

33.~Ror  Sale.  A  Mkthodist  Femalk  Col- 
|^»S«.  The  beftl  known  in  the  country.  It  is  favorably 
«Qt«d  on  a  great  line  of  travel,  and  enjoys  a  liberal 
latmnage.  Will  accommodate  over  100  Boarders,  and 
»  wge  number  of  day  Pupils.  Price  of  land  and  bolid- 
e's*. $a»,5oo ;  price  of  Furniture,  including  everything 
■ceded (twelve  pianos,  museum,  etc),  $8,500.  lerms 
•My.  Reason  for  selling  is  declining  healih  of  the  Pro- 
2*tor.  An  opportunity  so  favorable  is  seldom  offered. 
^  proprietor  wishes  it  kept  a  Methodist  institution. 

33—A  in-eat  Barflraln.— Seminary  Propkrty 

[wsale,  main  building,  brick,  108  by  50  feel,  5  stories 

Bish,  all  in  use,  entirely  above  ground,  in  excellent 

condition,  3  story  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  laundry 

^Rpcises.     Will   accoDimooate   about    60    Boarding 

StBdents  and  the  Teachers.    Average  attendance  over 

»*    In  operation  18  years.    About  two  acres  of  land. 

^uie  library  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  fur- 

Msre,  &c.,  &c     I*rice,  $xs,«». 
Je.— For  $(ii1e.— In    Berkshire    Co.,    Mass.,    a 

BoABOfNc  and  Day  School  for  Boys,  o(  13  years' 

acoessrol  operation.    Main  part  of  thcbvilding,  brick  ; 

||oww  part,  wood.    Accommodates  from  35  to  30  Board- 

ag  Schohrs.    Gross  income  of  present  proprietor,  for 

toe  Jast  10  years,  from  $5000  to  $7000  per  annum. 

J^crcs  of  land  attached.    Location  healthy.    Scenery 

*^^ftfttL    Mail  communication  with  Boston  and  New 

icrk  daily.    Price,  $7,000 ;  $3,000  to  $4,000  can  remain 

*»  Qortzige.    Possession  at  once.    The  furniture  can 

»«  be  had  cheap. 
•••—For  Sale* — A  few  miles  from  Portland.  Me., 

Jfwirishing  Boarding  School  for  Boys.    Avery 

*wabk  property.     Forty  acres  of  land,  a  large  tfiree- 

Jtonr  house,  beautifully  situated,  in  good  repair,  warmed 

B>  steam,  supplied  witn  pure  spring  water,  large  School- 

J^ow,  Gymnisiun*,  Play-room  and  accommodations  for 

"?P*PJ«.    Easily  accessible  by  rail  and  near  an  esc  ten- 

•»e  Water-power.     The  property  cost  $25,ooa    Will 


be  sold  for  $15,000  cash,  or  $10,000  cash  and  $6,000  on 
Morteage.  This  includes  Library,  Furniture,  Farm 
and  Household  Utensils,  Stock,  Carriages,  Crops,  &c. 
Appointment  to  office  is  reason  for  selling. 

4a.— For  Sale.— A  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 
y—It  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  years.  It 
is  offered  for  sale  on  account  of  Principal  s  health. 
Buildings  in  good  repair;  will  accommodate  thirty 
boarding  students,  and  a.s  many  more  day  scholars. 
About  two  acres  of  land.     Price  $7,000. 

43. — For  Sale* — Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls  :  Nine  miles  from  New  Vork  City.  Main 
building  of  brick,  two  stories,  with  two  wings ;  con- 
taining seventeen  rooms.  Heating  apparatus,  gas  and 
water  throughout.  Will  accommodate  twenty  board- 
ers. Seventy-five  pupils  (day  and  boarding)  last  year. 
Has  been  in  successful  operation  ten  years.  One  and 
a  half  acres,  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Price,  includ- 
ing School  Furniture,  $i3,ooa  Half  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.     Household  Furniture  for  sale,  if  desired. 

44.— For  Sale.— Female  Seminary,  of  thirty- 
five  years'  standing — eighteen  under  present  Principal. 
Two  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Location  very  dcsii able.  Three  acres  of  land;  house 
three  stories,  with  finished  attic.  Will  accommodate 
thirty-five  or  more  boarding  pupils.  Main  building, 
34x35  feet ;  wing,  50x19.  Porch  and  verandah.  Large 
and  well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation, 
and  reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc.,  etc  Net 
income  last  year,  $3,Soo. 

45.— For  Sale.  The  goodwill  and  Furniture  of  a 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys,  pleasantly  locat- 
ed on  the  Hudson.  School  will  accommodate  thirty 
Boarders.  Everything  in  good  condition.  Price  $3,500, 
cash. 

46. — For  Sale.  A  Commercial  College,  es- 
tablished several  years,  doing  a  large  business,  and 
yielding  handsome  mcoine.  Rooms  large,  and  fitted  up 
m  best  manner.  The  Institution  is  near  New  York  city, 
fn  a  large  and  thriving  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
of  over  125,000.  Its  location  is  pronounced  one  of  the 
best  In  the  country.  Present  Proprietor  desires  to  retire 
from  the  business.     Price,  $10,50*— a  part  only  in  caslu 


Valuable   New   Books. 


JOHH  G.  WHrmsuu 

AMONG  THE  HILLS,  and  Other  Poemi.     i6ino. 

With  three  Illmtrations.      Qotb,  $1.50;   Antique 

Morocco,  $4.50. 

*'  Among  the  Hills*'  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  tcnderest 
and  niost  deliciously  pure  and  high-toned  of  Whittier*» 
poetic  productions.  It  is  of  the  beautiful  New- England 
country,  seen,  through  ihe  poet's  pure  eye«,  and  tl)e 
story  is  as  deliciously  charming  as  the  dcscriptton  of  ihe 
country  found  in  the  text,  or  the  Pnludt,-^FfwuieN£e 

Prets.  

POEAfS.      Red  Line  Edition,      Illustrated  with   13 

full-page  pictures,  by  various  artists.     Uniform  with 

the  Ked- Line  TennysoD.  Small  quarto.  UotbilLfSo; 

Half  Calf,  $6.00  ;  Morocco.  $8.00. 

QT-  Th*  CHly  compete  tdition  e/'WHiTTiKR,  wHh 
iiliuintiioHS,  rvtr  publiihed 


JAMB9  RUSSBLIi  IX>lVSt«L>. 

UNDER   THE    WILLOWS,    and    Otlier   Poems. 
z6ma    Cloth,  $2.00;    Half  Calf,  $3.50;   Morocco, 

The  volume  gi^es  a  good  impression,  not  only  of  the 
force  and  subtlety  of  Lowell's  genius,  but  of  its  growth. 
In  richness  of  imagery,  melody  of  verse,  delicacy,  depth 
and  vigor  of  thought,  the  (Itollection  is  worthy  the 
author's  fame.—- ^x/^m  Trmmcript. 

KD^ITARD  BVBRKTT  HAXE. 

IF.  YES,  AND  PERHAPS.    i6ma    |i.«. 

Of  all  short'Story  writers  in  America,  Mr.  Hale  is 
probably  the  most  successful.  His  "Man  without  a 
Country"  is  almost  without  a  paralleL  On  the  whole, 
we  may  safely  say  that  this  book  contains  the  best  col- 
lection of  short  stories  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
American  press  for  many  a  day. — Independent, 

IVASHlNOTOlf  GLADDKS. 

PLAIN  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ART  OF  LIV- 
ING.    i6mo.    I1.50. 

Thtfre  is  more  solid,  practical  advice  to  young  men 
and  women  iu  this  little  volume  than  most  boys  and 
girls  ever  receive  from  parents,  teachers,  and  preachers. 
In  strong  and  eloquent  terms  it  points  out  and  condemns 
the  prevailing  faults,  follies,  and  vices  of  tlie  rising  ge- 
neration. .  .  .  Parents  could  not  confer  a  greater 
benefit  on  their  children  than  by  imbuing  their  minds 
and  hearts  with  the  noble  and  useful  sentiments  ex-, 
pressed  in  this  ^orlc—CatAoiic  Telef^rapk. 

B.  STUART  PHBI^PS. 

THE  GATES.  AJAR.     i6mo.    $1.50. 

It  would  bediflicult  for  the  great  and  simple  truths  of 
Christianity  to  be  made  more  hving  and  attractive  than 
in  the  expression  that  they  receive  in  this  book.  The 
two  principal  characters  described  are  Winifored  For- 
ceyth  and  Mary  Cabot ;  the  one  a  pure  and  noble  wo- 
man, who,  liavrnc  passed  through  the  valley  of  affliction, 
has  lifted  heneli  above  all  clouds  of  sorrow  and  doubt, 
whose  being  is  permeated  by  the  divinest  spiritual  in- 
fluences, and  whose  external  life  is  a  perpetual  effluence 
of  holiness  and  beneficence ;  the  other  a  warm-hearted, 
passionate  girl,  thrown  by  a  sudden  and  deep  grief  into 
despairing  gloom,  until  guided  by  her  companions  to 
the  sunny  heights  from  which  she  beholds,  not  in  brief 
glimpses,  but  with  an  assured  and  steadfast  vision,  the 
glories  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The  story  is 
completely  subordinated  to  the  development  of  the 
author's  religious  opinions,  but  her  dramatic  power  is 
none  the  less  remarkable.— A'^.  Y  Eveniuf  Post. 


HEVRY  W.  I«OHGFBI<IX>lir. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAGEDIES.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50 :  Half  CalC  %%.co  \  Muroceo,  #4-50. 
'  Tlie  book  consists  of  two  simple  but  exquisitely  per- 
I  feet  pictures  out  of  New  England  history.  l*he  art  of 
I  the  poet  makes  the  magistrate,  the  minister,  the  martyr, 
!  and  other  characters  oithe  time,  to  live  before  us,  as  if 
I  photographed  by  "  our  own  artist"  .  .  .  Both  for 
!  lU  intrinsic  interest,  and  as  the  genuine  work  of  a 
I  master-hand,  we  commend  "  The  New  England  Tra- 
I  gedies"  to  our  readers.~CAuv^0  Tribune, 

I  AliFRED  TB^riVYSON. 

COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS.     T6mo.     Pa- 
per Covers.      With  Vignette   from  latest    London 
Photograph.    30  cents. 
Accuracy,  compactness,  and  cheapness  have  pever 

gone  further  Xfy^wvtx.-^PliUtidelplw  Bulletin, 


LUCY  LARCOM. 

POEMS.     x6mo.    $1.50. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  for  the  book  a  permanent 
popularity.  Its  author  holds  in  rare  combination  the 
nealthfulness  of  simple  truth,  and  common  sense,  with 
a  fine  and  delicate  fancy,  and  an  artist's  perception  of 
all  beauty.  l*he  religious  sentiment  of  New  England 
never  had  a  more  winning  and  graceful  interpreter,  for 
she  has  succeeded  in  reconciling  Puritanism  m-ith  the 
liberal  yet  reverent  spirit  of  modem  inquiry.  Her  bal- 
lads have  the  true  flavor  and  feeling  of  the  breezy  New 
England  sea-coast.— J.  G.  Wmittieii. 

VATHAJflBI.   HAWTHORNE. 

,  PASSAGES  FROM  HIS  AMERICAN  NOTE- 
I      BOOKS,    a  vols.     i6mo.    doth,  ^00:  KalfCal^ 

I  They  have  the  same  inimitable  felicity  of  expression 
I  which  gives  such  fascination  to  every  production  of  his 

pen.     But  their  interest  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 

fidelity  with  which  they  reveal  the  qualities  of  a  rare  and 
I  pecxiliar  nature.      His  writings  will  be  read  with  a 

keener  zest  after  this  personal  introduction  to  their 

author. — AVw  Y'ork  Tribune. 

I  JAMES  PARTON. 

:  SMOKING  AND  DRINKING.  Paper,  50  cents? 
I      Cloth,  ^z.oo. 

lar  discussion  of  the  subject 


,      Wc  know  of  no  popular  discussion  of  Ih 
I  which  equals  it — IvaUhman  and  Reflector. 


ANNA  B.  DICKIN90nr, 

I  WHAT  ANSWER  f    i6mo.    $1.50. 

I      The  book  is  all  alive  with  noble  thoughts  and  gvne- 

;  rous  feelings.     It  must  be  a  Cold  heart  and  a  stupefied 

conscience  that,   after  readine  those    thrilling  paec^f 
I  could  rcp\y  to  **  What  Answer"  by  anv  other  word  than 

Amen  to  us  appeal. — Lvdia  Makia  Child. 

{  SIR  1VAI«TBR  SCOTT. 

{COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS-  Diamond 
EditioH,  Colli,  Ji.as;  Half  Calf,  I3.00;  Moroccoi 
$3-75. 
j  Uniform  in  size  and  style  with  the  Diamond  Tenny- 
;  son,  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  and  forming  the^  most 
I  complete,  convenient,  cheap  and  attractive  edition  of 
i  this  author  which  has  yet  appeared. — PortlAmd  Preu, 


,%  For  Sale  fy  all  Booksellers.    Sent, postpaid^  on  receipt  t^f  price  fy  the  Publiskers, 
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ONE  HUNDREDTH  VOLUME  ! 

ON  JANUARY  i,  1869, 

Enters  upon  its  One  Hundredth  Volume  I 


It  lias  received  the  commendation  of  Judge  Story,  Chancellor  Kent, 
Piesident  Adams,  Historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor, 
&v.  Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others  ;  and  it  admittedly  "  con- 
tmoeB  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class." 

It  10  iBsned  every  Saturday,  giving  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four 
pages  each,  or  more  than  three  (hottsand  doi^ble-column  octavo  pages 
of  reading  matter  yearly ;  enabling  it  to  present  a  full  resume  (such 
vis  attempted  by  no  other  periodical)  of  the  valuable  literature  of  the 
bv,  embracing  the  best  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Literary, 
Soentific,  Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information,  gathered 
from!  the  whole  body  of  English  periodical  hterature,  and  from  the  pens 
fd  the  ablest  Uving  writenu  It  is  a  work  which  commends  itself  to 
^Wf  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  best  Literature  of  the  Magazines  and 
BeviewSy  or  who  cares  to  keep  up  with  the  events  of  the  time. 

EXTRACTS   FROM  NOTICES: 

"Were  I,  in  view  of  iU  thd  oompetitora  tluit  are  now  in  tbe  field/  %o  choose,  I 
<^oald  certainly  take  The  Livino  Aoe.  .  »  .  Nor  is  there,  in  any  library  that  I 
^2wv  oi;  so  much  insfractive  and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same  nnmbet  of 
'^Aimet''— JBcD.  Bmry  Ward  Beecher,  May,  1867. 

"The  taste,  jadgment,  and  wine  tact  displayed  in  the  selection  of  articles  are  above 
•0 poise,  because  they  baye  never  been  equalled." — AVio  Vork  Twies, 

''A. constant  reader  of  'Littell  *  is  ever  enjoying  literary  adyantages,  obtainable 
tboo^  no  other  source.** — PhUaddphia  Inquirer, 

"The  Livivo  Age  continues  to  stand  at  Uie  head  of  its  clasa" — Philadelphia.  Press. 

""IdTTKLL's  LrrxNO  Age  is  the  oldest,  and  bv  &r  the  best,  concentration  of  choice 
psiodical  literature  printed  in  this  donntzy.  It  occupies  a  field  filled  bv  no  other 
POkodieal,  and  its  ample  pages  constitute  a  repertory  of  the  most  admirablyHselected 
i^iwdlaay  firoxn  the  entire  range  of  the  best  home  and  foreign  journals  and  maga- 
^tKM.  The  subscriber  to  Littell  finds  himself  in  possession,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
of  Imt  large  volunies  of  such  reading  as  cau  be  obtoined  in  no  other  form,  and  com- 
pia&g  selections  £rom  every  department  of  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  Mles'leitres." 
—^-yaufo  Jki'dy  B^ublicarL 

Auer1>a<7ll.*l9  1N^e>r  notnanco.— In  the  number  of  "  The  Living  Age  "  for  Nov. 
>ul  bo,  «M  begun,  by  amngement  with  the  Boston  publishers  of  Berthold  Auerbach's  Works,  a  New 
**■*««,  by  that  most  eminent  of  living  German  novelists,  entitled  "Thk  Counthy-Housb  on  the 
Kstn,*'  which  is  now  appearing  serially  in  Gennany.  Auerbach's  last  work,  **  On  tub  Hkights,"  was 
tcoaouQccd  **  the  most  remarfcable  novel  that  has  come  to  us  horn  the  home  of  Goethe  daring  the  present 
f(^*»nr :"  and  John  C  Saxe  pronounced  it  ''one  of  the  few  great  works  of  the  age."  The  new  work  will 
^*Fi>c»lroa  week  to  week  in  The  Living  Agt  until  completed. 

'I^e  •'I^lvlng:  Afire ••  fk*eo  to  January »  1800.— The  Publishers 
•fc  ta  new  subscribers  remitting  to  ihem  for  the  year  1869,  the  weekly  numbers  of  Tlu  Living  Age,  from 
r*t  begiswBg  of  Auexfoach*s  Story  to  the  end  of  xSGg,/re£  o/ctutrgn.  The  "  LWirtg  Age  "  is  published 
^«lUy,  at  $8.00  a  jtaa./rte  0/ poitage.  An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Club  of  Five 
•«*3aUBribt«     Address      '^ 

LITTELL  &  QAI,  30  Bromfield  St,  Boston. 
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A   Weekly    Journal, 

And  publisbed  in  New  York  City. 


Thk  following  are  some  of  the  volttntary  testimonials  wUich  it  has  received  firoc 
the  Press  of 

"The  very  best  of  our  politico-lttemry  weeklies." — Portland  Daily  Press.  "A  rery  'able  jMper."- 
Ptrrtsmouth  Momifig^  Ckrvm'cU.  "Ecfited  with  great  zhxWtj^^—BuriiKg^en  Free  Press,  "wuhoui 
rival  or  an  eqaul  in  thts  co\xt\\xy.*^—S(nitMfridgpe  youmaL  *'  VVe  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  teaci 
tn.**—Rh0de  Jsfastd Sckoalnuuier.  "May  almost  be  s^id  to AP»ck  aa  epoch  m  American  Joumaiisni."- 
AVw  EngtoMdet.  ^_.       _« 

m:ii>i>3L.i:  ©tJltes. 

"  The  finest  product  of  American  journalism." — N.  Y.  Metk^ist,  **  In  p<Nnt  of  sdtolaiahip  and  abilit] 
it  will  compare  with  any  paper  we  know  of." — Elizabeth  JoHmal.  "  Approaching  nearest  to  the  needs  < 
a  community  of  nlatured  t*4te,  t)f  any  ptibKshed  in  this  GbVL\\\r^.**'—F%HaditphUi  Evening  T^legmf^ 
**  Has  won  public  confidence  and  support" — IVUsnington.  Commercial,    "  One  of  tlie  best  news  and  i>c 

Utical  weekhes  in  the  land."— AiA/mr<»#ir  O.  Unicm 

t 

'WESTEHJ^   STATE®, 

•'  So  full  of  exoiIUiioe  a^A^  <t>M  ^n  &ttU  at  to  ileserve  unqnitififtd  .prnv^^^^^Si^ring/i^ld  (O.)  Et 
fetblic.  "Its  literary  excellence  is  all  that  could  be  AcMir^d.^—Greencastle  Banner.  "Decidedly  th 
ablest  of  our  weekly  jourials."— CiiV^*?  THbune.  "  We  prefer  it,  hotwithstandin^  its  politics,  to  any  < 
the  monthlies."— A.  Saginaw  Courier.  **  There  is  no  other  paper  so  richly  desenang  the  support  of  Boci 
ally-educated  men."— ^/W  College  Moi^klv.  "We  prize  it  fonts  tact,  its  talent,  and  its  hearty  honesty.' 
— Iowa  IVhir.  *'  An  independent  and  highly  moral  political  journal." — SL  Louis  Central  Ckrislinn  Ad 
vocate.  "  A  journal  wbidi  nostate^iAaa  Or  student  of  social  ami  political  pro^^^s  can  aflbrd  to  do  with 
out." — Kansas  Educational  journal.  *'  We  know  of  no  better  or  more  valuable  paper  for  those  wh 
wish  to  be  well  inlbrreed  in  current  m»titn."^EocA*ster  {Afimn.)  Post,  **  One  of  the  ablest  papers  in  th 
world."— C«/i^rwi«  Teacher. 

©OUTHEIiT^   STATEB. 

"  An  excellent  literary  and  political  paper." — ^Vinchester  journal.  "  Tlie  ablest  of  the  Radical  weekl 
papers."— OAfrficffms  Cornier.  "  Oye  of  due  nost  thoioughly  Radical  Rq>i^icaQ  papers  in  the  country/^ 
^MobUe  Nationalist.  ^      ^        %        •      . 

SOUTHTTESTEXtlV   STATES. 

**  Gifted iprith  a  kera  and  alinost  bitiqc  common  sense.** — VknvBle  (A>.)  Advocate*  "  Unter  alien  um 
xugehenden  WechselblSttem  nimmt  die  N.  V.  Nation  mit  den  grSssten  Rang  ein." — NasktfitU  Stoats- 
Zeiiung; 

E]VOX.AIVl>. 

"  A  radical  journal  of  acknowledged  power  and  reapectabflity." — London  Times.  *'  A  paper  in  everr 
respect  equal  to  the  best  English  journals." — London  Saturday  Review.  "Written  by  men  of  ability, 
for  a  cultivated  a«dianee.''-^^M««i«  PaH  MhU  Geuetie.  "lifo  irther  Aipericati  paper  carries  the  same 
weight  in  England."-— /I  »n^&-^*i/ra:tf«  Times  (^London.) 
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Bat  any  aotnal  or  future  snbserffoer  to  any  of  the  principal  Educational  Monthlies,  mar 
obtain  the  Nation  ttafongh  such  Monthly  for  Fous  Dollars  the  first  year ;  and  any  Teacher 
wishing  to  mal^e  a  trial  of  the  Nation,  with  a  view  to  subacribing,  will  be  furnished  with  the 
Paper  free  for  ono  month,  postage  prepaid*  by  referring  to  this  adverUsement,  and  ad' 
dressing 
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American  IIducational  Monthly. 
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A  CASE,  A  DECISION,  AND  SOME  REFLECTIONS. 

IN  the  Iowa  School  Journal  for  last  June,  p.  280,  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  the  case  described  in  the  following  extract  : 

"  Mr.  Austin  Hays  had  a  rule  that  when  a  scholar  missed  two  words  or 
more,  he  should  be  subjected  to  some  punishment  The  punishment 
differed  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  pupil. 
About  the  i6th  of  December  last,  a  little  boy  of  eleven,  Joseph  Elliott  by 
name,  missed  two  words.  In  this  case  the  teacher  made  him  toe  a  crack 
in  the  floor,  and,  reaching  forward,  touch  the  handle  of  the  broom  which 
Jay  on  the  desk  before  him.  The  broom  was  placed  at  such  a  distance 
that  he  could  touch  it  with  some  effort.  A  book  was  then  placed  on  the 
broom  to  keep  it  steady.  The  teacher  then  proceeded  with  his  work.  As 
soon  as  his  back  was  tumed,  the  boy  ceased  touching  the  broom,  and 
stood  upright  The  teacher  put  him  in  position  once  or  twice,  but  the 
boy  acted  as  before.  The  teacher  then  sent  for  a  rod.  The  rod  brought 
in  was  a  crab-apple  limb  of  rather  immoderate  size.  The  teacher  took  it 
and  told  the  boy  that  be  would  help  him.  He  whipped  him  and  left  him 
in  position.  Soon  the  boy  stood  as  before,  and  again  the  teacher  applied 
the  rod,  and  said  if  he  had  to  whip  him  again,  he  would  take  off  his  coat. 
The  boy  did  as  before,  and  the  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
larger  scholars,  did  take  off  his  coat;  but  he  did  not  whip  him.  The 
boy  then  remained  in  position  till  the  teacher  told  him  to  take  his  seat 
Returning  home,  the  boy  reported  what  had  occurred,  whereupon  the 
boy's  &ther,  Moses  Elliott,  had  the  teacher  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  assault 
and  battery." 

The  justice  of  the  peace  who  first  heard  the  case,  found  the  teacl>er 
gaUty,  and  fined  him  $1.00  and  costs.     On  appeal  to  the  District  Court, 

SBlered  •ceonllafr  to  Act  of  Gopjcress,  In  the  year  1SG8.  by  J.  W.  Bchermeriiorn  h.  Co.,  In  the  Ctork'B  OfBoo 
s  illttrict  Conn  of  tho  United  Statos  for  the  Southern  DiBtrict  of  New  York.] 
H.  B.    The  pceee  axe  at  liberty  to  copy,  provided  credit  la  given  to  Tft*  Ammiea0i  fiuooKonal  UmM^, 
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after  a  favorable  charge  from  Judge  Sampson,  the  jury  acquitted  Mr. 
Hays ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the  charge,  that  they  were  persuaded, 
I  St,  that  the  boy  had  failed  in  his  lesson  wilfully,  from  neglect  or  idleness ; 
and,  2d,  that  considering  "the  nature  of  the  oflfence,  the  age,  size,  and 
apparent  endurance  of  the  pupil,"  the  punishment  was  neither  "excessive" 
nor  "inhuman,"  but  was  both  "reasonable  and  necessaiy,"  and  permitted 
by  law. 

There  could,  it  appears  to  me,  be  few  better  made-up  cases  for  the 
opponents  of  corporal  punishment  than  this,  which  ^^'as  not  made  up,  and 
which  was  even  decided  against  them.  The  arbitrary  character  of  the 
rule  violated ;  the  inquisitorial  penalty — not  to  be  called  punishment  but 
torture ;  the  "crab-apple  limb  of  rather  immoderate  size ;"  the  moderate- 
sized  "boy  of  eleven;"  all  these  features  of  Mr.  Austin  Hays's  discipline 
challenge  an  indictment  of  brute  force  in  the  school-room.  On  this 
phase  of  the  question,  however,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  dwell, 
further  than  to  say  that  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that  the  boy's  father 
was  in  the  habit  of  correcting  him  with  crab-apple  and  other  limbs,  it 
would  not  have  acquitted  the  teacher.  It  would  not  have  convicted  the 
father  of  malice,  since  there  are  many  rights  properly  reserved  to  the  fam- 
ily :  such  as  religious  instruction.  But  it  would  have  served  a  good  end 
in  showing  that  the  home  and  the  school  alike  need  reforming,  and  under 
what  disadvantages  the  experiment  of  school-keeping  without  the  rod 
labors  and  must  for  a  long  time  labor.  While  the  practice  of  moral  sua- 
sion, however,  reacts  upon  and  educates  the  home,  the  discipline  by  vio- 
lence not  only  confirms  some  parents  in  ways  of  harshness,  but  obstructs 
others  in  their  attempts  to  govern  by  love. 

The  question  of  humanity  and  expediency  is  presented,  and  fully  and 
fairly  discussed,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  July,  in  recording  the 
State  action  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  punishment  in  the  schools  ;  the 
most  valuable  portion  being  the  testimony  given  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 
of  Syracuse,  as  to  the  results  of  abolishing  corporal  punishment  in  that 
city.  But  however  much  the  worst  and  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  the 
rod  is  used  excite  our  feelings,  and  induce  serious  reflection,  there  will 
come  a  time,  I  am  sure,  when  they  will  appeal  rather  to  the  sense  of 
humor  of  those  who  consider  them  after  they  have  become  obsolete. 
Posterity  will  call  them  not  "cruel"  nor  "barbarous" — being  removed 
from  all  immediate  sympathy  with  the  victims — ^but  "absurd"  and  "pre- 
posterous. "  The  age  in  which  they  occurred,  it  will  be  said,  had  as  im- 
perfect notions  of  education  as  the  Church,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
of  religion.  Ignorance,  like  heresy,  must  be  extirpated  by  force;  the 
argument  for  the  rack  was  the  argument  for  the  rattan.  The  Pope  and 
the  schoolmaster  alike  looked  only  at  results — a  certain  formula  to  be 
repeated,  a  certain  spelling  lesson  to  be  learned ;  innocent  if  the  task  was 
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performed,  guilty  if  "two  words"  were  missed.  Conscience,  conviction, 
thinking  and  reasoning  out  the  creed  insisted  on,  the  voluntary  inclina- 
tion of  the  soul  toward  truth — all  went  for  nothing ;  obedience  and  con- 
fbmiity  were  alone  required.  So  the  free  exercise  of  the  intellect,  the 
getting  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  the  leaming,  not  by  rote 
and  tradition,  but  by  original  discovery  and  understanding — were  no  con- 
cern of  the  teacher.  To  pass  the  examination  of  the  Consisiorium  or  the 
Committee  was  the  indispensable  requirement ;  and  whoever,  for  want  of 
light,  or  for  want  of  willingness  (which  might  only  have  been  want  of  light 
also),  failed  of  this,  was  to  be  helped  through  by  question  ordinaire  or  ques- 
tion extraordinaire.  And  the  limit  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
punishments  in  either  case  was  a  purely  arbitrary  one. 

How  the  serious  earnest  of  one  age  will  seem  to  another  and  succeeding 
age  a  sort  of  grim  humor,  appears  from  the  way  in  which  we  regard  the 
obsolete  English  law  that  permitted  a  man  to  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick  not 
stouter  than  his  thumb.  Judicious  chastisement,  to  those  early  legislators, 
seemed  a  fit  and  necessary  aid  to  conjugal  affection  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity. Our  lawgivers  have  made  it  the  surest  ground  of  divorce,  the 
sufficient  proof  of  incompatibility.  The  modern  notion  of  love  excludes 
that  of  violence  as  contradictory,  and  the  tendency  is  to  exclude  also  that 
of  obedience.  More  and  more  generally,  in  this  country,  does  the  clergy- 
man omit  from  the  marriage  ceremony  the  wife's  promise  to  obey,  and  in 
other  respects  reduce  the  engagement  to  a  perfectly  reciprocal  one.  In 
the  last  resort,  of  course,  obedience  among  reasoning  beings  of  mature 
years  and  understanding,  is  secured  only  by  the  exercise  of  force,  and 
public  sentiment  has  decided  that  ser\'ility  not  merely  dishonors  love  but 
kills  it  But  this,  unhappily,  is  much  in  advance  of  private  practice,  and 
in  most  of  the  compromises  of  which  married  Hfe  consists,  woman  goes  to 
the  wall  merely  because  she  is  a  woman. 

The  reason  why  torturing  the  spine  and  shoulders  of  a  growing  boy, 
and  then  trouncing  him  with  a  crab-apple  limb,  can  seem  to  anybody 
only  moderate  correction,  and  not  a  painful  or  even  a  grotesque  spectacle, 
is  because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  absolutely  no  code  to  which  the 
teacher  is  amenable  for  his  severity,  and,  on  the  other,  force  has  not  yet 
been  discarded  as  an  inappropriate  means  of  promoting  education.  It  is 
true,  teachers  are  sometimes  punished  by  the  courts  for  abuse  of  their 
scholars;  but  it  is  notorious  that  conviction  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  disposition  of  the  judge.  Should 
the  latter  be  greatly  attached  to  the  traditions  of  hisi,  early  training,  the 
accused  need  stand  in  little  dread  of  him.  The  pedagogue  of  the  **good 
old  times"  has  departed,  but  his  birch-doctrine  lingers  in  many  minds 
vhich  would  be  horrified  at  his  actual  resurrection.  I  should  hope  that 
no  school  at  the  present  day  would  tolerate  such  a  monster  as  Horace 
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Mann  describes  in  one  of  his  reports,*  when  speaking  of  the  English 
schools.  "I  was  standing  one  day,"  he  says,  "in  conversation  with  an 
assistant  teacher,  in  a  school  consisting  of  many  hundred  children,  when, 
observing  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  lash  or  cord  of  india-rubber,  knotted 
toward  the  end,  I  asked  him  its  use.  Instead  of  answering  my  question 
in  words,  he  turned  round  to  a  little  girl  sitting  near  by,  perfectly  quiet, 
with  her  arms,  which  were  bare,  folded  before  her  and  lying  upon  her 
desk,  and  struck  such  a  blow  upon  one  of  them  as  raised  a  great  red 
wale,  or  stripe,  almost  from  elbow  to  wrist"  I  should  hope,  I  repeat, 
that  such  wanton  cruelty  could  find  no  shelter  in  any  American  commu- 
nity, though  if  I  were  a  lawyer,  I  would  as  lief  undertake  to  defend  the  case 
just  cited  as  Mr.  Austin  Hays's.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  flogging 
practised  on  Southern  plantations  was  due  to  the  theory  that  to  keep  alive 
a  wholesome  terror,  trivial  offences  must  be  magnified,  or  offences  in- 
vented, or  the  lash  applied  without  so  much  as  a  pretext  that  it  was  de- 
served. 

The  fiction  that  the  teacher  stands  in  loco  parentis  answered  well  enough 
for  the  time  when  a  parent's  duties  were  deemed  fewer  and  simpler  fer  than 
they  are  now,  and  there  was  a  general  agreement  in  regard  to  them.  Pre- 
sumption then  was  always  in  favor  of  the  teacher  and  against  the  pupil — 
even  in  his  own  home — who  had  fellen  under  the  teacher's  displeasure. 
Imagine  (what  is  a  real  case)  the  discipline  in  a  femily  of  perhaps  more 
than  usual  affectionateness,  where  the  grown-up  girls  could  not  wear 
short-sleeved  or  low-necked  gowns  because  of  the  bruises  and  discolora- 
tions  caused  by  repeated  floggings ;  in  which  the  dropping  of  a  fork  at 
table  was  punished  as  a  felsehood  was  punished  ;  in  which,  on  principle 
determined  by  genuine  love,  the  whip  was  the  only  mode  of  reproof  and 
admonition.  What  an  almost  unlimited  support  the  barbarism"  of  the 
school-room  would  have  from  such  parents,  even  when  brought  to  their 
door  in  the  person  of  their  own  offspring !  And  what  was  true  of  one 
family  was  probably  true  of  the  neighborhood.  We  have  so  far  changed 
all  that,  that  the  presumption  is  the  other  way,  because  children  are  trained 
less  by  coarse  and  brutal  instrumentalities,  and  more  by  patience  and  rea- 
son— ^more  as  equals  than  as  subjects.  If  not  a  majority,  certainly  a  large 
and  increasing  minority  of  parents  have  put  away  the  rule  of  violence  from 
the  household  ;  and  these  certainly  have  a  right  to  say  to  their  self-styled 
representatives :  Observe  our  discipline  with  our  children.  Yet  nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  distinctions  in  school  government  are  impracticable 
and  undesirable.  Shall  it  be,  then,  the  rod  for  all  or  the  rod  for  none  > 
Let  this  question  be  answered  by  another :  Will  any  parent  find  fault  with 

^  For  1843.  Page  381  of  Mn.  Mann*s  *<  Life  and  Works."  Boston :  Horace  B.  Ful- 
ler.    1868. 
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a  teacher  who  governs  without  corporal  punishment  ?  If  not,  then  you 
have  only  to  secure  a  teacher  who  can  so  govern,  and  the  problem  is 
solved,  for  all  parties  will  be  satisfied. 

Such,  and  such  teachers  only,  will  be  sought  after  and  accepted  when 
once  it  is  generally  perceived  that  the  proper  object  of  instruction,  in 
schools  of  all  grades,  is  not  to  cany  classes  through  a  prescribed  course, 
but  something  fer  higher.  Given  the  quantum  of  geography,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  grammar  fixed — Heaven  knows  by  what  standards — ^for  a 
district  school,  and  any  methodical  teacher  can  divide  the  number  of  pages 
of  the  text-books  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  term,  and  with  energy  drive 
his  pupils  through  the  quotient,  their  daily  stint  He  may  drive  with  the 
rod  or  he  may  drive  without  it,  the  District  in  either  case  looks  compla- 
cently at  the  result  and  makes  no  odious  comparisons.  The  thing  which 
was  to  be  done  has  been  done ;  the  school  has  maintained  its  reputation, 
the  school  committee's  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  youthful  brain  under 
pressure  has  been  triumphantly  vindicated ;  the  medals,  diplomas,  and 
prizes  have  been  duly  awarded,  and  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  worlds.  The  result,  in  other  words,  being  satisfactory,  why  quarrel 
with  the  means  ?     Why  inquire  about  the  means  ? — Let  us  see. 

Whatever  laws  exist  on  school  punishments,  and  however  unbroken  the 
line  of  decisions  in  fevor  of  the  teacher's  right  to  punish,  within  limits,  the 
laws  may  be  abolished  and  the  decisions  superseded.  The  example  of 
S}Tacuse  shows  this,  and  also  how  hopeful  we  may  be  of  reform  in  this 
and  other  directions,  even  long  before  the  body  of  the  people  are  converted 
to  it  Less  than  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the  July  riots,  when  caste  was 
suppressed  in  New  York  conveyances  the  day  following  a  judicial  deci- 
sion. The  prejudices  of  citizens  remained  the  same,  only  the  custom  was 
changed ;  yet  the  reform  was  real  for  the  victims  of  the  previous  abuse. 
Bearing  this  experience  in  mind,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  getting  wholly 
rid  of  corporal  punishment  whenever,  in  any  place,  the  more  enlightened 
few  conspire  to  that  end.  And,  perhaps,  just  because  it  is  as  easy  to  over- 
throw the  practice  as  to  regulate  and  restrain  it,  we  have  never  undertaken 
to  define  the  cases  in  which  a  teacher  may  and  may  not  flog  his  pupils. 
Yet  these  fall  naturally  into  two  well-defined  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the 
nse  of  the  rod  may  be  an  open  question,  in  the  other  must  be  condemned 
as  either  inhuman  or  absurd.  That  is  to  say  :  suffer,  if  you  will,  that  a 
child  be  beaten  for  offences  against  order,  good  manners,  good  morals,  \ 
positive  commands,  etc ,  but  save  him  from  like  treatment  for  inattention, 
imperfect  preparation  of  his  studies,  feulty  recitation,  failures  to  compre- 
hend, and  all  delinquencies  which  relate,  not  to  his  conduct  under  govern- 
ment, but  to  his  progress  under  instruction.  If  any  boy  in  Mr.  Hays's 
charge  is  insolent,  insubordinate,  a  mischief-maker,  a  bully,  and  Mr. 
Hays  deems  it  expedient  to  batter  him  with  a  crab-apple  limb,  be  it  so ; 
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but  let  it  be  forbidden  to  him  or  any  other  teacher  to  **have  a  rule  that 
when  a  scholar  misses  two  words  or  more"  a  fijiger  shall  be  lifted  in  vio- 
lence against  him. 

The  emancipation  which  we  advocate  is  not  for  the  pupil  alone.  The 
master  will  gain  even  more  conspicuously.  Grown  old  in  his  profession, 
his  present  characteristics  are  rigidity  and  narrowness.  Authority,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  it,  have  done  for  his  temper  what  they  do  for  that  of 
every  monarch,  whether  on  a  throne  or  on  a  plantation.  The  discipline 
of  self-constraint — ^the  highest  permitted  us — he  will  have  lost  in  great 
measure,  if  not  altogether.  In  accomplishing  betimes  the  everlasting  rou- 
tine, his  mind  has  not  had  the  leisure,  and  has  forgotten  the  ambition,  to 
enlaiige  itself  with  fresh  acquisitions,  so  as  to  keep  the  work  of  the  school- 
room in  close  and  inspiring  communication  with  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  age.  Enthusiasm  has  long  ceased  to  be,  what  it  should  be,  the 
badge  of  his  profession  ;  and  not  the  badge  only,  the  tradition — ^the  thing 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation — a  thirst  for  knowledge,  along 
with  ravishing  glimpses  of  its  boundless  domains.  Instead  of  to  some 
such  prospect, — its  hazy  horizon  melting  into  an  ever-tempting,  ever  com- 
forting blue;  broad  meadows,  sun-streaked  or  dappled  with  hurrying 
cloud-shadows ;  streams  running  out  to  a  far  sea,  gleaming  between  op- 
posing mountain-chains,  and,  at  their  feet,  spring  leaves  and  blossoms, — 
he  has  led  his  pupils  through  fenced  ways  without  terminus  or  outlet,  dis- 
missed them  at  the  barrier  devoid  of  longings  except  for  a  liberty  which 
they  cannot  comprehend  or  fail  to  abuse,  and  mistaking  the  grass  in  the 
ruts  they  have  traversed  for  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  world  into  which 
they  are  cast.  He  has  been  a  perhaps  ignorant  accomplice  in  a  scheme 
of  education  which  measures  intellect  as  Xerxes  counted  his  army,  by  solid 
contents,  and  which  says  to  the  audience,  at  school  exhibitions  :  **In  the 
graduating  class  each  boy's  head  has  been  fitted,  by  a  little  judicious  pres- 
sure, to  contain  scJ  many  cubic  yards  of  arithmetic  (labelled  Greenleaf), 
so  many  of  geography  (labelled  Cornell),  so  many  of  spelling  (labelled 
Webster),  etc.,  etc,  all  as  prescribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  With 
this  outfit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Committee  professes  itself  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  cannot  but  congratulate  parents  on  so  faithful  and  diligent 
an  instructor,  etc.,  etc."  Finally,  the  subject  of  such  a  eulogium  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  system  which,  by  demanding  severity  of  discipline  and 
exactness  of  performance,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to 
be,  what  the  true  teacher  will  ever  be,  an  ardent  student,  or  disposed  to 
recognize  and  adopt  improved  methods  of  instruction,  or  capable  of  advis- 
ing parents  in  the  most  important  and  perplexing  matter  of  their  lives — ^to 
what  pursuit  they  shall  best  turn  their  children,  and  at  what  point  their 
schooling  (not  their  education)  should  cease. 
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STUDYING  LATIN. 


BOYS  were  once  put  to  the  study  of  Latin  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
learning  the  language.  In  old  times,  Latin  was  of  some  worth  for 
lis  own  sake.  It  was  the  means  of  intercourse,  not  between  the  learned 
only,  but  also  between  all  who  belonged  to  the  better  classes.  It  was  the 
language  of  diplomacy  and  of  the  Church.  Its  literature  contained  almost 
all  the  knowledge  that  was  though^'orth  knowing.  And  then,  as  now, 
acquaintance  with  Latin  gave  insight  into  the  structure  and  force  of  Eng- 
lish words.  There  were,  therefore,  good  reasons  for  studying  Latin  for 
its  own  sake. 

Now,  however,  the  advocates  of  Latin  urge  a  different  motive  for  the 
study.  The  motives  that  once  induced  to  it  have  in  great  part  ceased  to 
exisL  The  language  is  no  longer  a  means  of  communication  ;  its  litera- 
ture is  not  so  valuable,  relatively,  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
those  who  know  Latin,  gain  their  acquaintance  with  its  literature  for  the 
most  part  through  translations.  The  language  is  still,  it  is  true,  very  use- 
ful as  a  teacher  of  English ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  other  tangi- 
ble value  in  these  times. 

The  ancient  reasons  failing,  others  are  brought  forward.  Latin  ought 
to  be  studied  for  the  sake  of  the  training  to  be  gotten  thereby.  We  want 
formation  rather  than  information,  is  the  cry ;  we  want  education,  not 
cram.  Now  it  certainly  looks  suspicious  when  new  reasons  have  to  be 
contrived  for  old  customs ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is  a  good  training-process.  It  is  admitted  that  it  cultivates  the 
memory  and  refines  the  taste ;  gives  keenness  to  the  reasoning  powers  and 
accuracy  to  the  judgment ;  and  to  faithful  students  of  fair  ability,  imparts 
a  good  training  in  rhetoric  and  the  art  of  method. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  generally  advanced  for  the  study.  I  think 
that  few  will  not  admit  Latin  to  be  worth  something  when  once  learned  ; 
and  fewer  still  will  fiiil  to  see  its  value  for  training  purposes ;  there  are 
many,  however,  who  in  feet  hold  that  these  two  objects  are  opposed  to 
each  other.  Thus  the  old  way  of  learning  Latin — that  is,  by  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  grammar — ^although  generally  allowed  to  be  an  indirect 
and  unsatisfactory  way  for  learning  the  language,  is  notwithstanding  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  effective  as  a  training  process. 

Yet  these  two  objects  are  not  antagonistic  :  on  the  contrary,  the  method 
that  is  best  as  regards  the  speed  of  acquisition  of  the  language,  is  also  the 
best  for  training  the  mind. 

Let  us  consider  the  methods  of  study. 
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Speaking  loosely,  one  may  be  said  to  know  Latin  when  he  has  learned 
three  things : — 

I.  The  Inflections. 

II.  The  Constructions. 

III.  The  Words. 

If  one  knows  the  various  forms  taken  by  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
verbs,  and  adverbs,  and  the  uses  of  those  forms;  if  he  understands  the 
laws  which  must  rule  in  forming  sentences ;  and  if,  in  addition,  he  knows 
the  meanings  of  all  the  common  words  of  the  language :  he  may  be  said 
to  know  the  language ;  although,  of  course,  he  may  yet  be  &r  from  using 
it  with  elegance.  ^ 

These  then  are  the  elements  of  the  knowledge  of  Latin.  What  is  the 
common  method  of  acquiring  these  elements  ?  They  are  studied  sepa- 
rately, and  little  or  no  use  is  made  of  the  knowledge  gained  until  the 
scholar  is  hi  advanced  in  his  course.  First  the  inflections  are  learned 
bodily ;  then  the  constructions  are  learned  in  the  same  way ;  whilst  the 
words  are  left  to  be  acquired  by  daily  thumbing  the  leaves  of  the  dictionary. 

The  result  is,  that  most  boys  who  study  Latin  in  this  way  learn  but 
little,  and  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  subject ;  some,  however, 
learn  to  do  Latin  into  English  with  considerable  facility,  by  the  aid  of  the 
dictionary.  Without  the  dictionary  they  cannot  translate;  they  do  not 
know  the  words. 

The  other  way  to  learn  Latin  is,  to  learn  the  inflections,  the  construc- 
tions, the  words,  simultaneously ;  and  to  learn  nothing  which  is  not  to  be 
put  to  immediate  and  constant  use. 

The  result  of  this  method  of  study  is  that  boys  can  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  Latin,  correctly  and  fluently,  at  no  greater  cost  in  labor  than  the 
other  method  involves  for  its  poor  results.  When  they  take  up  Caesar, 
instead  of  reading  with  painful  effort  a  dozen  lines,  or  at  most  half  a  page, 
they  will  be  able  to  translate  five  or  six  pages  at  a  lesson  both  well  and 
easily ;  and  at  that  stage  of  their  progress  they  will  have  learned  the  com- 
moner inflections,  constructions,  and  words  of  the  language ;  and  their 
knowledge  having  been  festened  by  actual  use,  will  be  such  that  they  can- 
not forget  it ;  it  will  be  to  them  *'a  possession  forever." 


ANALOGY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  PLANT-GROWTH. 

THE  mind  is  not  simply  a  void  to  be  filled,  or  warerooni  to  be 
stored ;  pouring  in  knowledge,  or  storing  away  facts,  however 
well  done,  is  not  enough. 
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The  mind  is  not  a  canvas  or  tablet  for  surface-sketching ;  memorizing 
is  not  enough. 

The  mind  is  not  well-grown  muscle  needing  only  exercise  to  give  it 
hardness,  and  training  to  give  it  skill :  discipline  is  not  enough. 

Least  of  all  is  the  mind,  especially  th«  child-mind,  whatever  be  its 
nature  else,  a  thing  of  unmistaking  instincts,  needing  no  control  or 
guidance,  but  only  impulse  to  urge  it  forward ;  pleasing  stimulant  will 
not  suffice. 

How  then  shall  we  view  the  mind  ?  Material  forms  and  notions  sel- 
dom illustrate  spiritual  ideas  well ;  yet  with  due  care  they  may  become 
quite  helpful. 

In  the  corn-grain  is  a  mysterious  life-germ.  Of  its  real  nature  we 
know  but  little.  Drop  it  in  the  soil,  where  are  moisture  and  warmth, 
and  in  answer  to  its  inner  power  it  will  swell,  burst,  send  down  a  rootlet 
for  the  meat  and  drink  God  has  placed  there  for  it,  and  shoot  up  a  leaf- 
let for  air  and  light  Stir  the  earth  about  it  and  it  will  throw  out  root 
after  root  for  a  firmer  hold,  and  mouth  after  mouth  to  gather  to  itself 
the  richer  stores.  Let  the  winds  shake  it,  and  it  will  add  fibre  to  fibre 
to  resist  them.  Let  the  sun  dart  his  beams,  and  the  evening  drop  her 
dews  upon  it,  and  it  will  unfold  blade  after  blade  to  gather  them  to  its 
bosom,  and  thus  build  up  and  enrich  its  own  life,  and  finally  put  out 
its  nodding  ensign,  bidding  man  to  joy  in  its  beauty,  and  come  and 
take  of  its  plenty. 

Divine  wisdom  drops  a  nut  in  the  forest  It,  too,  under  the  stimulus 
of  heat  and  wet,  and  obedient  to  the  wondrous  life-power  in  it,  sends 
down  its  root  with  mouths  for  food,  sends  up  its  branch  with  lungs  for 
air,  adds  limb  to  limb  and  leaf  to  leaf  to  catch  the  sunlight  and  rain- 
drop, adds  growth  to  growth  and  root  to  root  to  stay  the  tempest,  until 
the  little  thing  you  might  fillip  with  your  finger  swells  to  the  mighty 
monarch  of  the  forest,  lifts  its  head  beneath  the  weight  of  centuries,  and 
challenges  the  king  of  storms  to  battle. 

Now  here  are  many  things  to  be  noted.    Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

1.  There  is  in  the  seed  an  inherent  life-power,  a  kind  of  growth-force ; 
in  answer  to  which,  expansion,  development,  and  growth  go  successively 
and  successfully  on. 

Just  so  in  the  mind.  There  is  in  it  an  inherent  life-element,  a  sort  of 
growth-power,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  its  activity  and  development 
With  this,  mainly,  education  has  to  deal. 

2.  In  the  seed  this  growth-power  is  at  first  latent ;  it  may  become 
active  early,  or  lie  dormant  years,  and  even  ages,  and  yet  keep  its  vitality, 
only  waiting  its  proper  conditions  to  spring  to  activity  and  life. 

So  in  the  uneducated  mind,  whether  of  the  child  or  full-grown  man, 
ihere  is  a  nucleus  of  latent  power.     It  may  be  called  into  action  early 
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or  late,  developed  to  a  might  of  which  we  may  yet  have  but  a  faint  con- 
ception, or  left  in  its  embryonic  state  while  years  shall  harden  the  bands 
that  bind  and  lock  it  in  their  close  embrace.  Yet  it  is  still  there — ever 
there — hidden  it  may  be,  and,  like  the  wheat-corn  in  the  mummy's 
hand,  long  buried  from  sight,*yet  still  living  on  in  its  prison-house  of 
neglect,  and  only  waiting  the  magic  touch  of  Education's  wand  to  wake 
it  to  energy  and  a  higher  life. 

3.  This  growth-power  of  the  seed  owes  its  very  iSrst  movement,  and 
much  that  follows,  to  outside  influence,  moisture,  warmth,  etc.,  without 
which  it  must  lie  dormant  or  stop  short  of  its  end,  with  which  it  must 
become  and  remain  active. 

So  of  the  mind.  Without  contact  with  the  outside  world  through 
sight,  sound,  touch,  etc.,  there  cannot  start  its  first  spring  of  life,  nor 
can  its  growing  powers  long  keep  active ;  with  this  contact  its  hidden 
forces  begin  to  move  and  ply  their  busy  functions.  Education  is  to  pro- 
mote this  contact,  and  direct  this  movement. 

4.  Plant-growth  has  its  food  and  organs  of  supply.  Its  food,  found 
in  the  soil  and  air  around,  is  taken  up  by  its  feeders  and  distributed  to 
uses  as  the  inner  plant-life  demands.  It  is  in  no  case  crowded  into  the 
plant.  True,  the  organs  of  supply  may  be  quickened  to  a  higher  action, 
and  an  undue  measure  of  food  may  be  taken  in,  but  not  without  de- 
rangement to  other  functions,  and  hence  a  stoppage  rather  than  an  in- 
crease of  healthy  growth. 

So  mind  has  its  food  in  the  world  around  and  its  feeders  in  the  organs 
of  sense.  These  latter — eye,  ear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell — in  their 
healthy  action,  gather  up  and  bear  in  such  and  so  much  knowledge  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  manifold  calls  of  each  stage  of  the  mind's 
growth.  Their  undue  action  must  derange  and  embarrass  the  whole. 
Education  is  to  take  note  of  and  conform  to  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  mind-growth. 

5.  This  life-force  of  the  seed,  by  which  its  food  is  gathered,  assimi- 
lated, and  applied,  and  thus  its  growth  carried  on,  is  called  to  many  a 
changing  duty,  and  to  each  in  its  own  time  and  season.  The  swelling 
germ,  bursting  shell,  rising  sprout,  unfolding  leaf,  hardening  fibre,  en- 
circling bark,  gathering  bud,  opening  blossom,  growing  and  ripening 
fruit,  are  only  results  of  countless  unseen  efforts  and  movements,  none 
of  which  can  be  greatly  hindered  or  hurried  out  of  its  usual  rate  or  or- 
der without  hurt,  if  not  ruin  to  the  whole. 

So,  but  much  more,  with  mind.  Its  growth-power  is  called  to  a  thou- 
sand offices,  changeful  and  mysterious  as  are  the  countless  forms  and 
degrees  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  These  all  have  their  times  and 
seasons  :  break  in  upon  them  largely,  and  confusion  if  not  havoc  must 
soon  follow. 
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But  further,  in  mind  as  in  plant-growth,  all  these  outside  growth 
agencies  as  well  as  the  answering  inside  growth  energy,  have  manifold 
modifications  of  nature,  degree,  time,  and  circumstance,  which  make 
up  the  whole  development  and  final  character  of  the  man.  All  these 
it  is  the  province  of  education  to  understand  and  use. 

6.  Plant-life  has  lower  and  higher  forms  or  types.  In  ratio  as  the 
form  is  lower  will  the  plant  withstand  rough  treatment,  mutilation,  and 
even  partial  destruction.  Certain  plant  forms  may  be  cut  or  broken  to 
many  pieces,  and  yet  each  part  hold  to  its  life  and  growth  to  its  full  de- 
velopment. As  the  form  of  life  is  higher  this  is  less  and  less  the  case, 
each  higher  form  allowing  less  tampering,  and  yet  needing  more  care. 
Soul-life,  the  highest  form  of  created  being,  least  of  all  will  bear  with- 
out hurt  the  influence  of  destructive  agencies  or  the  harm  of  unwise 
tampering. 

Further,  in  ratio  as  forms  of  life  are  higher,  they  cannot  be  left  to 
chance  influences  and  yet  reach  their  full  development,  but  are  the  more 
dependent  on  intelligent  foresight  and  care. 

Mind  or  soul,  being  to  us  the  highest  form  of  growing  life,  least  of 
all  can  be  left  to  chance,  and  most  of  all  needs  intelligent  guidance  and 
watch-care. 

7.  Plant-growth  has  its  ideal  form  :  all  its  powers  look  to  a  divinely 
appointed  plant-type.  Its  every  eff'ort  is  toward  this,  and  its  every  out- 
side agency  should  aid  it  thither.  But  it  meets  many  a  hindering  cause 
— the  worm,  the  fly,  the  drought,  excessive  wet,  mildew,  blight,  frost, 
heat,  hail,  and  storm. 

So,  mind-growth  has  an  ideal  end  :  all  its  lively  forces  look  to  a  di- 
vine and  perfect  man-type.  Its  every  outward  agency  and  every  respon- 
sive inward  effort  should  point  thither.  This  perfect  man-type  is  no  less 
than  an  image  of  the  very  God.  But  there  are  a  thousand  hindering 
causes  that,  in  this  case,  have  well-nigh  gained  the  mastery.  Education 
must  be  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  every  favoring  influence,  check  and 
beat  back  every  opposing  agency,  and  thus  build  up  the  Perfect  Man. 
Because  it  does  not  do  this,  or  does  it  so  badly,  humanity  is  so  sadly 
far  from  its  archetype. 

8.  Once  more,  but  now  very  diff*erently.  Plant-life,  having  its  typal 
form  finite,  soon  arrives  at  its  end  and  passes  away.  Soul-life,  having 
its  typal  form  infinite,  even  God,  admits  an  endless  growth. 

Again,  in  the  healthy  plant  decay  sets  not  in  until  growth  is  complete. 
This  being  true  of  the  healthy  soul,  and  its  growth  admitting  of  no  com- 
pletion, how  bright  becomes  the  vision  of  an  endless  and  ever-advancing 
life  ! — a  view  which  ten  thousandfold  heightens  the  hazard  of  faults  and 
blunders,  and  enhances  the  glory  of  success  in  Education. 
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VOWELS  BEFORE  R. 

THE  vowel-sounds  in  English,  viewed  with  reference  to  their  uniting 
in  utterance  with  a  succeeding  r  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  may  be 
classed  as  (i)  those  that  do,  and  (2)  those  that  do  not,  unite  with  it. 
The  former  class  includes  all  the  short  vowel  sounds  (as  in  marry,  merry ^ 
etc.),  and  three  of  the  long  ones ;  namely,  a  xn  far,  a  in  war,  and  e  in 
her^  The  latter  class  includes  the  remaining  long  vowel-sounds  and  all 
the  diphthongal  sounds  properly  so  called ;  as, 

1.  a  alphabetic,  as  in  fate, 

2.  e  alphabetic,  as  in  me, 

3.  0  alphabetic,  as  in  no, 

4.  a  as  in  ask,  pass,  branch,  as  noted  by  Worcester. 

5.  0  as  in  maDe=^oo  in  noon=-ou  in  soup-=:u  in  iruih. 

6.  ai  {=a  alphabetic  +  1  in//«)  as  in  aye,  meaning  "always." 

7.  at  {=a  in  /ar+i  in  pin)  as  in  ay,  meaning  *'yes,"  and  in  aye-aye, 
the  name  of  a  sort  of  monkey. 

8.  oi  {=0  in  on  -h  1  in  pin)  as  in  voice,  joy,  eta 

9.  I  long  (=a  in  ^ra  +  i  in  pin)  as  in  pine,  my,  eye,  etc. 

10.  ow  {=a  in  era  +  u  in /uiT)  as  in  how,  sound,  etc. 

Three  of  these  sounds  (6th,  7th,  and  8th)  are  never  in  English  followed 
by  r  in  the  same  syllable.  They  are,  therefore,  never  found  in  such  a 
position  as  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  unite  with  a  succeeding  r  in 
utterance. 

The  sound  of  alphabetic  a,  comparatively  speaking,  is  ver}'  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  r  in  the  same  syllable ;  and  then,  perhaps,  in  what  some  may 
consider  questionable  cases;  as  in  mayor,  eer,  ne'er,  layer,  payer,  gain- 
sayer,  and  several  other  words  in  -ayer.  Mayor,  with  ay  sounded  as  in  may^ 
most  authorities  mark  as  a  dissyllable.  Sheridan  and  Knowles  make  it  a 
monosyllable ;  and  so  do  the  poets  generally.  As  to  e'er,  the  earlier  lexicog- 
raphers are  without  it.  Worcester  and  Porter'  make  it  a  monosyllable, 
but  make  it  rhyme  with  fare.  Neer  is  marked  to  rhyme  with  layer  by 
Sheridan,  Perry,  Walker,  Knowles,  Webster,  Smart,  and  Reid.  Worces- 
ter and  Porter  make  it  rhyme  with  fare.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is 
certainly  in  fiivor  of  the  former  pronunciation.  For  as  e*en  is  simply  even 
with  the  V  dropped  out,  so  m'er  is  never  without  the  v.  The  first  e,  not 
being  able  to  retain  its  short  sound,  passes  naturally  to  its  corresponding 

'  This  last,  some  would  call  short.  But  whether  long  or  short,  it  unites  freely  with  the 
sound  of  r, — none  more  so. 

*  By  <<  Porter"  is  meant  the  Unabridged  Illustrated  Webster,  in  distinction  from  Webster** 
own  Dictionary. 
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l(Mig  one,  the  a  in  knave;  just  as  the  a  in  can  passes  into  its  correspond- 
ing long  sound  (the  a  in  grass,  branch,  etc. )  in  the  contracted  form  can'L 
The  same  may  be  said  of  eer.  The  two  ought,  we  think,  to  be  pro- 
nounced to  rhyme  with  mayor,  payer,  etc.,  not  with  mare,  pear,  etc.  As 
to  layer ^  p<^^t  ployer,  sayer,  etc. ,  though  the  authorities  are  pretty  gener- 
ally agreed  in  marking  them  as  dissyllables,  they  are  as  truly  monosyllables 
2S prayer  (supplication)  and  mayor ;  as  in  the  following  lines  : 

*^  Call  forth  |  your  sooth  |  layer^     As  |  I  slept,  |  methought/*  etc. 

CymMitie,  Act  V.,  Sc.  5. 
**  Became  |  a  brick  |  foyer  when  |  he  came  |  to  age.** 

ad  Hen,  VL,  Act  IV^.,  Sc.  a. 
<*  To  Ba  I  bel*s  brick  |  layers,  sure  |  the  tower  |  had  stood.** 

Donne's  Satires. 

Compare 

"  My  lord,  |  the  mayor  |  of  Lon  |  don  comes  |  to  greet  |  you.** 

RicJiarJ  III.,  Act  III. 
**  He  is ;  |  and  see,  |  he  brings  |  the  mayor  |  along.** — Do. 

Now,  though  alphabetic  a  is,  or  may  be  considered  as  being,  in  the 
same  syllable  with  r  in  the  above  and  in  similar  cases,  it  does  not,  in  utter- 
ance, unite  with  the  r.  If  it  did,  we  should  have  such  a  combination  of 
sounds  as  is  obtained  in  pronouncing  the  first  two  elementary  sounds  of 
the  expression  * '  a  r  |  od. "  Thus  mayor  would  be  '  *  may  run"  without  the 
sonnd  of  un;  e'er  would  be  '*a  rod"  without  the  sound  of  od, — may  r — , 

The  remaining  sounds  of  the  foregoing  table  are  followed  more  or  less 
frequently  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  ear,  oar,  air,  your,  ire,  our.  But 
no  one  of  them  coalesces  with  or  impinges  upon  the  sound  of  r.  Of  this 
any  one  may  be  convinced  by  taking  each  of  these  sounds  and  pronoun- 
cing it  and  the  sound  of  r  in  succession,  slowly  at  first,  afterward  .gradually 
bringing  them  nearer  and  nearer  together.  Take  e  for  example,  and  r. 
If  the  sounds  of  only  these  leliers  are  given  in  close  succession,  one  will 
obtain,  not  the  sound  of  the  word  ear,  but  the  first  two  elementary  sounds 
of  the  word  era,  as  though  he  were  going  to  pronounce  that  word  but 
stopped  short  on  reaching  the  sound  oia, — er.  If  this  were  the  true  pro- 
nunciation oiear,  of  course  there  would  be  a  coalescence  or  union  of  the 
sound  of  e  with  that  of  r,  as  Worcester  represents  it  to  be.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sound  of  e  here  does  not  immediately  precede  and  impinge 
opon  that  of  r.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  oar,  air, 
pur,  etc.,  will  show  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  these  words. 

**But  are  not  these  vowel  sounds  lengthened  or  modified  ?"  Not  at  all, 
A  long  sound  may  be  shortened,  or  a  short  one  lengthened  ;  but  that  a 
long  sound  may  be  lengthened  implies  that  it  is  not  already  a  long  sound. 
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One  may  prolong  indefinitely  the  sound  of  a  long,  or  even  of  a  short, 
vowel  by  dwelling  on  it.  But  this  is  not  what  is  understood  by  lengthen- 
ing a  vowel-sound  ;  nor  is  it  what  is  really  done  in  these  words.  E,  for 
example,  is  no  longer  in  here  than  it  is  in  he;  nor  is  i  in  ire  any  longer 
than  alphabetic  i,  or  the  pronoun  ^  There  is  no  lengthening,  then,  of 
the  vowel-sounds  in  these  cases.  Neither  is  there  any  modification  of 
them.  If  there  were,  it  is  evident  that  the  sound  of  e  in  hear,  for  example, 
would  differ  from  that  in  he;  the  sound  oio  in  soar,  from  that  in  so.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  To  test  it,  take  the  word  over.  Drop  the  v,  and  we 
have  o*er.  We  have  simply  lost  one  elementary  sound,  that  of  v.  The 
others  remain  unchanged  and  entire.  That  is  to  say,  long  o  is  still  long  o, 
unmodified  and  the  same  in  oer  as  in  over.  Again ;  take  the  expres- 
sions, "We're  here,"  *' Ye're  here."  The  sound  of  the  first  e  in  here  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  e  in  we  or  ye,  while  that  of  the  remaining 
letters  {re)  completing  the  word  here  corresponds  to  that  of  the  contraction 
're  after  we  and_>'^.  The  same  thing  will  appear  on  comparing  the  sounds 
of  real  and  rear.  The  only  noticeable  diflference  is  in  the  sound  of  the 
last  letter.  You're  and  your,  and  other  examples,  may  be  compared  with 
like  result,  all  showing  that  the  sound  of  these  vowel  symbols  {e,  o,  a,  i, 
ow)  is  as  truly  intact  and  unchanged  before  r  as  that  of  the  r  or  other  con- 
sonants with  which  they  may  be  connected.  The  truth  is,  bet\veen  these 
vowel-sounds  and  the  sound  of  r  in  the  same  syllable,  another  sound,  that 
of  unaccented  e  in  over,  intervenes  and  couples  the  two  together.  All  that 
can  be  truly  said  is,  not  that  these  sounds  are  lengthened  or  modified,  but 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  sound  of  r  by  the  intervention  of  this  short 
sound, — ^the  orthoepical  link  that  binds  them  together.  This  sound,  some 
call  a  '* glide;"  others,  ''the  guttural  vibration  of  the  r."  But  it  is  no 
part  of  the  r.  This  letter  has  no  **  guttural"  vibration.  All  the  vibration 
it  ever  has,  is  a  lingual  one.  The  consequence  is,  the  true  pronunciation 
of  ear,  for  example,  is  not  represented  by  er,  as  Sheridan,  Perry,  Worces- 
ter, and  others  attempt  to  represent  it ;  for  it  consists  of  more  than  two 
sounds.  It  is  properly  e'er,  as  that  of  oar  is  o'er,  of  air  a'er, — ^three 
sounds,  ^your  is  pronounced ^^o^V/  our,  crafer  ; — four  sounds  instead 
of  three. 

Worcester  evidently  considered  the  sound  of  a  \nfare  a  diflferent  sound 
from  that  of  a  in  ask,  grass,  etc.  This  is  implied  in  his  giving  to  the  a 
in  ask  a  mark  indicating  a  different  sound.  But  he  also  says  of  the  a  in 
fare,  it  "is  the  sound  of  long  a,  qualified  by  its  being  followed  by  r." 
He  considers  it  not  a  "distinct  sound  from  that  of  alphabetic  a,  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  in  far,  or  a  in  hall  is,  but  a  sound  which  long  a  has  when 
followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  r,  and  because  it  is  followed  by  it,  and 
hence  not  found  in  any  other  connection.  But  this  sound  is  not,  in  any 
sense,  the  sound  of  alphabetic  a.     It  is  as  distinct  ft-om  it  as  that  oia  in 
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/&r,  which  is  a  still  different  sound.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  Worcester  calls  "intermediate  a"  as  heard  in  what  Smart  would  call 
*'the  New  York  pronunciation"  of  ask^  or  grass.  This  may  be  seen  by 
carefolly  comparing  /are  and  fast,  pare  and  pasiy  omitting,  in  each  in- 
stance, the  final  sounds  of  er  and  sL  Besides,  the  idea  that  alphabetic  a 
is  necessarily  qualified  or  changed  because  of  its  being  followed  by  an  r  in 
the  same  syllable  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  our  having  such  words  as 
taayor^  layer ^  etc.,  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  sound  of  long  or  alpha- 
betic a  is  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  that  of  r  as  truly  as  ''interme- 
diate tf"  is  xvi  prayer.  In  short,  the  idea  that  a  has  the  sound  that  we  give 
to  it  in  fare  because  it  is  followed  by  r,  is  purely  imaginary.  It  has  the 
same  sound  in  ask^  a/ler,  can'iy  class^  and  a  long  list  of  other  words.  And 
what  is  more,  while  this  sound  of  a  fireely  unites  in  utterance  with  other 
ccHisonants,  it  never  immediately  precedes  that  of  r. 

In  syllables  like  ire^  /are,  your,  etc. ,  the  short  vowel-sound  preceding 
that  of  r  necessarily  produces  something  of  a  dissyllabic  effect,  though  our 
knowledge  of  them  may  forbid  our  considering  them  dissyllables.  Com- 
pare cere,  seer ;  dire,  dyer  ;  flour,  flower ;  hire,  higher ;  gore,  goer ;  hoar, 
hoer ;  ire,  eyer;  lyre,  liar ;  lore,  lower  [comp.  of  low]  ;  more,  niawer ; 
roar^  rower;  sire,  sigher ;  sure,  shoer ;  your,  ewer;  fire,  fier{y)  ;  wire, 
wier{y)  ;  etc  The  latter  word  in  each  of  these  pairs,  except  the  last  two, 
is  generally  marked  by  lexicographers  as  a  dissyllable.  Yet  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  in 
each  ;  none  whatever  in  the  elementary  sounds  heard.  In  pronouncing 
the  last  word  of  each  set,  we  may  make  its  dissyllabic  character  prominent 
without  offence  to  the  ear.  In  pronouncing  the  others  we  cannot.  And 
yet  even  these  are  capable  of  being  used,  though  inelegantly,  as  dissylla- 
bles; as,  "O  who  can  hold  2,  fire  in  his  hands?" — Shak,  One  can 
scarcely  read  this  line  without  making  fire  a  dissyllable.  Substitute  tree, 
or  house,  or  child,  or  any  other  monosyllable  not  of  the  class  under  cx)n- 
sideration,  and  we  see  the  difference  at  once.     Compare  the  following : 

"  She  penevercd  in  getting  ntghtr 
Every  minute  to  the^rr.** 

Among  the  older  English  poets,  this  use  of  words  of  this  class  was  not 
infrequent ;  as  in  these  lines  of  Chaucer's  : 

*<  For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  hit  herte, 
He  may  |  not  wepe,  |  although  |  him  »  \  rt  smerte. 
Therefore  |  in  ttcde  |  of  weep  |  ing  and  |  prai-erei^  , 
Men  mote  |  give  sil  |  ver  to  |  the  poure  |  frt'tei. 
Hif  tippet  was  ay  firsed  ful  of  knives 
And  pin  |  nes  for  |  to  giv  |  en/tf  |  yrt  wives.** 

Indeed,  Walker  speaks  oi  flour  as  having  **the  same  sound  as  flmmr  /' 
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and  yet  he  notes  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  differently,  marking 
the  former  as  a  monosyllable,  and  the  latter  as  a  dissyllable.  Johnson 
and  Sheridan  spell  both  words  alike — **  flower."  The  truth  is,  so  far  as 
the  elementary  sounds  given  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  foregoing  pairs  of 
words  are  concerned,  they  are  precisely  the  same ;  and  their  pronunciation 
ought  to  be  represented  by  the  same  elements.  In  proof  of  this,  take  y&u 
and  ojoc.  These,  of  course,  are  pronounced  alike.  Now  add  to  each  the 
sound  of  tfr,  and  they  become  respectively ^'(^tfr  and  evoer.  The  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  all.  In  each  example,  the  combination  of  sounds  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  final  er  is  the  same,  and  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
addition  of  this  sound.  More  is  simply  a  ''double  comparative"  form 
{pwtr)  of  the  obsolete  mo  or  mot  (corresponding  to  lesser),  and  etymolo- 
gically  is  as  truly  dissyllabic  as  lower ,  or  fewer,  or  frur,  but  irregularly 
spelt  by  having  the  e  and  r  transposed,  as  the  e  and  s  are  in  whose,  the 
present  orthography  for  the  old  possessive-case  form  whoes,  equivalent  to 
what  would  now  be  whos,  if  it  were  written  according  to  the  modem  form 
of  writing  the  possessive  of  nouns.  Fiery  and  wiery  are  universally  marked 
as  trisyllables,  though  they  are  very  rarely  used  as  such,  Webster  says, 
the  latter  is  better  written  wiry ;  and  this  he  gives  as  a  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles, though  he  notes  wiery  as  a  trisyllable.  Chaucer,  Hakluyt,  Bishop 
Hall,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other  early  writers,  wrote  wier  and 
wyer  for  wire,  and  doubtless  pronounced  the  word  just  as  we  do.  What- 
ever difference  there  may  be  to  the  eye,  as  ordinarily  pronounced  there  is 
none  to  the  ear. 

In  the  written  language,  the  short  eoT  u  sound  immediately  preceding 
that  of  r,  is  generally  represented.     This  is  done  in  various  ways. 

1.  By  the  letter  a ;  as  in  bear,  beard,  board,  coarse,  ear,  gear,  hoarse, 
hoary,  oar,  soared,  toward,  etc. 

2.  By  the  letter  e,  preceding  the  r ;  as  in  beer,  bier,  brigadier,  cashier, 
fierce,  e'er,  ne'er,  o'er,  peer,  prayer,  etc. 

Such  words  as  bier,  cashier,  cheualier,  of  French  orthography,  retain  the 
French  sound  of  the  i,  leaving  e  to  represent  the  short  vowel  sound  heard 
between  the  sounds  of  i  and  r,  and  should  be  so  marked,  as  Peny  marks 
them.     Perry,  however,  errs  in  marking  the  e  as  silent. 

3.  By  the  letter  e,  following  the  r  and  in  the  same  syllable  with  it ;  as  in 
bore,  borne  {-^bo'ern),  core,  fires,  entirely,  Ireland,  moreover,  pure, 
there,  etc.  **Flowre"  and  '*flowres,"  etc.,  as  Spenser  and  others  former- 
ly wrote  them,  fall  into  this  list 

The  e  in  worcjs  like  these  is  not  "silent,"  as  is  generally  supposed.  It 
merely  exchanges  places  with  the  r  in  pronunciation,  just  as  in  acre,  * 

*  This  shows  that  Wcbster^s  change  from  centre  to  center,  if  consistentlj  carried  out,  would 
require  us  to  change  here  to  keer,  care  to  caer,  fire  to  fier,  ere  to  oer,  etc.  The  sound  of  rt 
in  these  and  similar  words  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  centre,  theatre,  manoeuvre,  etc 
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ittcre,  centre,  and  other  words  of  similar  ending.  In  both  cases  its  omis- 
sion in  utterance  would  produce  the  same  eiBfect — an  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  is  the  most 
frequent  mode  of  representing  this  short  intermediate  sound. 

4.  By  the  letter  /;  as  in  air,  bairn,  fair-haired,  their,  weir,  weird,  etc. 

5.  By  the  letter  ^ ;  as  in  boor  (the  first  0  here  having  the  sound  of  00 
or  of  ^  in  rnooe),  boorish,  door,  floor,  iron  {=zire  +  the  sound  of  «  [which 
gives  the  Anglo-Saxon  spelling  iren]  =  iVr/i,  as  much  a  monosyllable  to 
the  ear  as  home),  mayor,  moor,  poor,  etc. 

6.  By  the  letter  «;  as  in  bourn,  course,  fourth,  giaour  {:=jou/er), 
gourd,  monsieur,  pour,  etc. 

There  is  also  quite  a  long  list  of  words  in  which  this  sound  is  unrepre- 
sented.    These  may  be  thrown  into  the  following  classes. 

1.  Words  in  which  the  r  is  preceded  immediately  in  the  same  syllable 
by  long  0  and  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants ;  as,  corps,  force  (the 
e  here  merely  serving  to  make  the  preceding  c  soft),  forcible,  ford,  forge, 
fort,  forth,  porch,  shorn,  worn,  etc 

2.  Derivatives  from  primitives  belonging  to  class  (3)  above,  which, 
while  retaining  the  r  in  the  same  syllable  with  the  long  vowel  that  pre- 
cedes it,  lose  the  final  e  of  the  primitive,  according  to  the  general  rule  that 
"words  ending  in  e  silent  [or,  rather,  *e  silent  or  transposed']  drop  the  e 
on  receiving  a  termination  that  begins  with  a  yowel ;"  as,  admirer,  admir- 
ing, assurance,  curable,  deplorer,  gory,*  inquiring,  purer,  storage,  wher- 
ever, etc 

Irish,  as  well  as  its  derivatives,  cannot  be  included  in  this  class.  It  is 
not  derived  ft^om  Ireland,  but  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  j/rirr,  a  derivative  in 
A.-S.  firom  Yr  or  Ir,  the  original  name  of  the  island,  whence  the  modem 
Eri  or  Erin,  the  Eng.  Ireland,  the  Greek  'lipvTjy  'lovspria  =  'JFepria, 
whence  the  Latin  Hibemia,  Like  English  (Lat  Angles),  Irish  is  properly 
primitive  in  our -language.  There  is  great  propriety,  therefore,  in  the 
caution  given  by  the  author  of  "Five  Hundred  Mistakes  Corrected" 
(p.  47)^ — "Beware  of  saying  lerishman  for  Irishman,  or  lerish  for  Irish; 
a  very  common  mistake." 

3.  Words  in  which  the  r  is  preceded  in  the  same  syllable  by  ou  having 

^  One  of  our  earliest  recollectiont  in  regard  to  soand,  is  the  feeling  of  a  want  of  perfectness 
of  rhjrxne  between  gory  and  glory  in  the  following  lines : 

<*  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  feme  fresh  and  gory  (gore-y)  j 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  {gio-ry),** 

We  presnme  others  have  had  the  same  feeling.  We  knew  not,  in  our  school-boy  days,  vky 
the  rhyme  should  seem  imperfect.  But,  in  the  light  oi  after  investigations,  the  reason  became 
aj^arcnt. 
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the  sound  of  either  mv  or  oo;  as,  devour  (pronounced  dt-vcfuftr),  de- 
vourer  (pr.  de'Vaa/er-er)^  flour,  our,  scour,  soured,  souring,  etc  ;  amour 
(pr.  a-moo*er),  Bourbon,  contour,  tourmaline,  your,  etc.* 

4.  A  few  words  like  landwehr^  Ixmis-cCor^  souvenir^  of  foreign,  mostly 
French,  nativity  and  not  fair!/  naturalized  as  yet  in  the  English  language. 

5.  The  anomalous  words  ckoir,  scarce  and  its  derivatives,  parent,  and 
apparent, — Choir  {^nkwCer;  oi^tvi)  we  conceive  to  bt>  without  the 
representative  of  this  short  sound,  from  having  dropped  the  u  of  its  original, 
Fr.  chceur  ;  and  scarce,  from  having  dropped  one  of  the  a'jof  its  original, 
Dui,  schaarsch.  As  for  parent  and  apparent,  they  do  not  analogically  be- 
long to  this  class,  not  being  derived  from  any  such  roots  as  pare  and 
nppare.  Nor  are  they  universally  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
Indeed,  most  lexicographers  mark  both  these  words  with  the  alphabetic 
sound  of  a,  which,  analogically,  is  the  sound  that  should  be  given  to  a  in 
these  words.  - 

In  conclusion,  these  sounds  («V,  e*er,  etc. )  which,  so  fer  as  the  vowel 
part  of  it  is  concerned,  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  called  diphthongal 
or  triphthongal,  belong  naturally  to  final  syllables.  If  \ice  except  a  few 
words  in  classes  (i)  and  (3)  last  mentioned,  they  do  not  properly  occur 
elsewhere  in  words  that  are  primitive  to  the  language,  or  words  not  legiti- 
mately, and  properly  speaking,  derived,  from  some  other  English  word.  To 
this  remark  we  make  no  exception  in  favor  of  Aaron,  prairie,  or  weary 
(Ang.-Sax.  werig),  in  each  of  which  the  r  belongs  properly  to  the  second 
syllable,  not  to  the  first  Aery  is  simply  an  irregular  if  not  improper  graph 
for  airy  {air).  And  as  {ox  fiery  and  wiery,  they  evidently  grew  out  of,  and 
point  back  to,  the  old  forms  fier  and  wier,  just  as  briery  points  to  the  cur- 
rent form  brier  as  its  original.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  when  any  one 
of  these  sounds  is  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  last  syllable,  it  should  be  in 
words  derived  from  some  other  English  word,  in  whose  final  syllable  that 
sound  is  found,  and  from  which  it  passes  of  right  to  the  derivative,  pro- 
vided the  vowel  before  the  r  remains  long.  But  to  insert,  in  a  derivative, 
the  sound  of  short  e  or  u,  when  it  is  not  heard  in  the  primitive,  or  to  insert 
it  in  a  primitive  word  in  which  it  does  not  belong, — as,  for  example,  to 
say  ed-i-ioUr-i-al-ly  for  ed-i'to^-ri-al-ly,  or  se^er-i-ous  for  se'-ri-aus,  is  really 
no  better  than  saying  camel-leopard  for  camelopard,  drawnded  for  drowned^ 
sawr  for  saw,  keow  for  ccw,  or  tremendyous  for  tremendous. 

We  close  with  giving  the  following  lists  of  certain  words  which,  from  an 
ignorance  or  a  non-obsen'ance  of  the  foregoing  principles,  are  frequently 
mispronounced. 

I.  Words  in  which  a  diphthongal  sound  should  not  be  heard  before  the  r. 

*  In  these  last*  If  the  0  alone  could  be  considered  as  having  the  sound  of  0  in  lose,  meve^ 
«tc^  the  sound  hetween  that  and  the  r  might  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  ».  But  this, 
4m  etymological  grounds,  seems  liable  to  objection. 
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Porous,  puritan,  secnritfr,  Mary,  Flora,  query,  serious,  diphtheria,  ulterior, 
raritf  (this  should  rhyme  with  charily)^  precarious,  memorial,  grammarian, 
siderial,  chorus,  vicegerent,  glory,  glorious,  story,  weaiy,  prairie,  furious, 
spiral,  etc     {^y po-raus^  pu-nUin,  etc  ;  noi pare-rus/pure'riUin,  etc) 

2.  Words  in  which  a  diphthongal  or  triphthongal  vowel-sound  should 
be  heard  before  the  r.  Goiy,  aspirant,  aspiring,  inquiry,  desirous,  stor- 
age adoreii^  adorable,  during,  explorer,  inquirer,  inquirable,  desirable, 
purer,  inquiringly,  devourer,  scouring,  etc  (Say  gare-ry,  inquire-ry,  etc  ; 
not g<hry,  mqutr-ry,  etc) 
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IN  the  e(lpcation  of  children,  no  mistake  is  more  common  or  more 
injurious  than  the  attempt  to  hold  their  minds  upon  subjects  beyond 
their  comprehension.  It  is  common,  because  many  teachers  have  never 
learned  that  there  is  an  order  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  natu- 
rally developed ;  or  knowing  this,  have  never  studied  the  adaptation  of  par- 
ticular subjects  to  different  stages  of  development  It  is  injurious,  because 
the  mind  of  the  child  is  dulled,  and  discouraged  by  repeated  &ilure  to  do 
the  impossible  things  required  of  it  To  a  mature  mind,  principles  which 
appeal  to  the  reason  may  be  just  as  simple  as  £u:ts  which  appeal  to  the 
senses ;  but  to  a  child  who  has  not  learned  to  reason,  they  are  quite  in- 
comprehensible. In  nothing  is  a  more  skilful  use  of  sound  judgment 
needed  than  in  deciding  just  what  kind  of  truths  are  appropriate  to  each 
stage  of  a  pupil's  education. 

It  will  be  found  that  each  of  the  main  departments  of  study — language, 
iDathematics,  and  natural  science  will  furnish  material  aid  for  each  step  in 
the  mind  s  development 

For  the  earlier  school-course,  language  gives  its  elements — the  alphabet 
and  reading.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any  period  of  his  life,  the 
child  receives  a  better  or  more  rapid  discipline  than  while  learning  to  read. 
The  influence  of  the  mystic  "twenty-six"  is  supreme.  They  call  for  no 
exercise  of  reason ;  they  ask  no  trial  of  the  judgment :  they  are  so  many 
differently-shaped  /aciSy  by  whose  simple  permutation  other  fects  more 
mysterious  still  are  made,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  demands 
only  the  exercise  of  patient  and  careful  observation — ^the  very  powers, 
whose  cultivation  is  most  needed. 

But  in  his  early  course,  the  child  can  do  much  more  than  learn  to  read. 
He  may  at  the  same  time  gain  clear  notions  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
mathematics  :  weights  and  measures,  rightly  employed,  are  proper  objects 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  senses. 
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The  natural  sciences,  too,  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  primary 
course.  There  are  beautiful  shades  of  color  to  please  the  eye  while  it  tries 
to  define  them ;  there  are  musical  sounds  to  delight  the  ear  while  it  tries 
to  distinguish  their  tones  :  while  the  most  familiar  objects  are  ever  ready  to 
open  their  treasures  of  mysterious  but  simple  properties  to  the  observation 
of  the  little  child  whose  mind  is  guided  by  a  skilful  teacher. 

For  the  higher  courses — the  training  of  the  understanding  and  the  rea- 
son— language  furnishes  grammar  and  analysis  ;  in  mathematics,  there  \% 
arithmetic  to  be  followed  by  higher  branches,  wherein  abstract  reasoning 
and  generalization  are  required ;  in  natural  science  are  the  elements  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  to  be  followed  by  advanced  courses  in 
which  the  truths  of  these  sciences  are  subjected  to  rigid  demonstration  ; 
and  besides  these,  are  history  and  philosophy. 

Now,  since  the  same  subjects  are  to  be  continued  through  all  parts  of 
the  pupil's  course,  it  must  be,  that,  without  sound  judgment,  the  teacher 
will  often  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  presenting  truths  in  the  earlier,  which 
ought  only  to  be  used  in  the  later  periods. 

But  of  what  avail  is  the  most  correct  theory  of  mental  training,  even 
when  abundant  material  is  added  to  it  to  cany  it  out,  except  the  teacher 
knows  how  to  apply  it  ?  The  question,  then,  is  this :  What  practical 
methods  of  instruction  shall  be  used  in  these  different  grades,  so  as  in  the 
end  to  secure  the  most  complete  intellectual  culture?  This  question 
places  us  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  school-room.  It  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  the  immortal  minds  there  gathered,  to  the  point  where  a 
mistake  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  &lse  thrust  of  a  surgeon's  lancet 

First,  in  regard  to  the  primary  course.  Remembering  that  the  great 
object  is  to  educate  the  pupil  to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate  observation, 
and  that  the  means  at  our  command  are  the  dements  of  the  various  branches 
of  study,  the  inference  is,  that  these  elements  must  be  presented  as  facts 
which  the  pupil  may  observe.  He  is  not  to  recite  the  arbitrary  sayings  of 
a  teacher,  nor  yet  to  be  left  to  his  own  resources  to  learn  for  himself.  He 
is  to  be  skilfully  guided  toward  inferences  of  his  own.  His  ideas  of  color 
are  to  be  formed  through  the  agency  of  his  own  eyes  :  his  judgments  of  dis- 
tances and  weights  are  to  be  settled  by  experiments  made  by  himself 
Object-teaching  is  founded  upon  correct  principles.  Its  abuses  are  not  to  be 
defended  ;  indeed,  as  often  practised,  it  is  little  more  than  a  pastime.  If, 
however,  the  system  be  bent  toward  the  acquisition  of  available  knowledge 
in  the  various  subjects  of  study  which  the  pupil  is  afterward  to  pursue,  its 
practice  may  be  as  correct  as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based.  That 
it  may  be  so,  the  teaching  should  consist  of  exercises  upon  the  elementary 
facts  and  principles  of  mathematics  and  natural  science ;  and  conversely, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  elementary  ideas  in  these  departments  can  be  accu- 
rately gained  only  by  such  a  system.     For  example :  a  teacher  tells  the 
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child  that  "  3  feet  make  i  yard ;"  the  child  recites :  "3  feet  make  i  yard," 
knowing  no  more  of  what  a  yard  is  than  before,  because  he  has  no  clear 
idea  of  the  foot  which  measures  it  Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  tell 
him  that  a  foot  is  12  inches.  But  suppose  you  put  an  accurate  foot  meas- 
ure into  his  hand.  He  sees  it,  his  eye  defines  its  length ;  his  mind  grasps 
the  idea  of  it,  and  will  retain  it  after  the  object  is  .removed.  Give  him  the 
yard-stick,  and  his  former  experience  will  help  him  quickly  to  gain  a  definite 
idea  of  its  length,  and  then  how  slight  the  impulse  to  be  given  by  the 
teacher  to  send  him  forward  to  the  conclusion  that  ''  3  feet  make  a  yard  1" 
If  it  be  said  that  a  child  when  older  will,  with  less  trouble,  learn  these 
things  from  books,  let  us  ask  if  in  the  mean  time  he  will  gain  those  clear 
conceptions  of  what  these  denominations  are,  which  alone  can  make  them 
a  valuable  acquisition  ?  Where  does  he  learn  their  accurate  values  ?  If  at 
ail,  it  most  be  by  accidental  jostling  against  events  and  ^ings  containing 
diCDDu  The  same  is  true  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  science,  colors,  sounds, 
motions,  etc  Space  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  subjects  which  may 
be  used,  not  simply  to  amuse,  but  to  discipline,  and  that,  too,  with  direct 
reference  to  future  study.  Moreover,  just  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  child's  conceptions  of  these  things,  will  be  the  man's  appreciation 
of  the  almost  divine  beauty  of  nature  about  him,  and  his  ability  to  engage 
intelligently  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  which  deal  with  it. 


EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

I. 

THE  inquiry  is  frequently  made  for  suggestions  and  materials  where- 
with to  illustrate  die  leading  facts  of  Chemistiy. 
The  demand  comes  moreover  from  instructors,  whose  schools  do  not 
I  pursue  this  branch  of  science,  but  in  which  it  is  found  desirable  for  obvious 
reasons  to  enliven  the  regular  routine  of  duties  by  an  occasional  scientific 
lecture. 

In  preparing  the  following  series  of  experiments,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  writer  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  wants  of  those  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  scientific  illustration,  and  who  possess  but  few  feicili- 
ties  for  it 

It  is  assumed  in  this  series  of  experiments,  that  the  operator  has  at  hand 
such  materials,  including  simple  apparatus,  as  is  usually  put  up  in  sets  for 
an  ordinary  common-school  course  of  chemistry ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
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has  at  command  such  other  chemical  resources  as  maj  be  obtained  in  an^ 
country  village. 
For  convenience,  the  entire  list  of  necessary  articles  is  g^vcn  below. 

Alcohol  Lamp.  Glass  Tubing. 

Funnel.  Rubber  Tubing. 

Mortar.  Evaporating  Dish. 

Test  Tubes.  Retort  Stand. 

Flasks.  Filter  Paper. 

Retort  Pneumatic  Trough. 

For  some  of  the  above,  substitutes  may  be  found  at  hand.  Thus  a  tub, 
a  pail,  or  a  fish-globe  may  take  the  place  of  the  Pneumatic  trough.  Pipe- 
stems  may  serve  in  place  of  glass  tubes ;  and  sweet-oil  flasks  are  excellent 
substitutes  for  the  chemical  flasks  and  retorts.  For  a  mortar,  strong  paper 
folded  over  the  substance  may  be  used. 


CHEMICALS. 


Chlorate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. . 
Sulphate  of  Copper 
Sulphate  of  Soda. 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 
Nitrate  of  Baryta. 
Nitrate  of  Strontia, 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
Chloride  of  Lime. 
Chloride  of  Ammonium. 
Chloride  of  Cobalt 
Chloride  of  Mercury. 
Yellow  Pnissiate  of  Potash. 
Red  Pnissiate  of  Potash. 
Iodide  of  Potassium. 
Cyanide  of  Potassium. 
Acetate  of  Lead. 
Tartrate  of  Antimony. 
Bi-chromate  of  Potash. 
Arsenious  Acid. 
Oxalic  Acid. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Muriatic  Acid. 

Ammonia. 

Potash. 

Nut-galls. 

Phosphorus. 

Iodine. 

Sulphur. 

Alum. 

Oxide  of  Manganese. 

Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Bismuth. 

Antimony. 

Magnesium. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Wax. 

Fluor  Spar. 

Litmus  Paper. 


To  make  these  experiments  of  service  to  those  who  enjoy  more 
extended  fecilities,  the  simple  series  of  experiments  will  be  occasionally 
supplemented  by  more  difficult  ones,  and  distinguished  by  smaller  type. 
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Section  I. 

In  the  study  of  Chemistry  we  are  constantly  led  to  observe  the  action 
of  one  force,  not  comprehended  in  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is 
the  force  which  binds  unlike  atoms  together  to  form  compounds.  We  call 
it  Chemical  Affinity. 

Chemical  experiments  exhibit  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  varied 
operations  of  this  force  when  the  conditions  under  which  it  acts,  or  the 
atoms  between  which  it  is  exerted,  are  changed. 

The  force  which  tends  to  bind  the  atoms  or  molecules  (whether  simple 
or  compound)  of  the  same  body  together,  is  called  cohesion.  The  force 
which  opposes  it  in  all  bodies,  is  Heat 

Those  bodies  in  which  cohesion  largely  overbalances  Heat  are  said  to 
be  fohd.  When  the  two  forces  are  nearly  balanced  the  body  is  a  liquid. 
If  Heat  be  in  excess,  the  substance  is  either  a  vapor  or  a  gas. 

The  consideration  of  these  two  forces  belongs  to  Natural  Philosophy, 
but  inasmuch  as  we  are  often  compelled  to  change  the  slaie  of  a  body  to 
accomplish  a  chemical  change,  the  study  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
these  forces  aiOfords  an  appropriate  starting  point  for  Experimental  Chem- 
istry. 

The  various  modes  in  which  cohesion  acts,  lead  undoubtedly  to  the 
properties  we  call  Flexibility,  Elasticity,  Pliability,  Brittleness,  Hardness, 
etc     These  may  be  exhibited  in  a  piece  of  steel. 

Exp.  I.  Procure  a  piece  of  a  main-spring  of  a  watch.  The  nearest 
iratchmaker  will  give  it  to  you. 

Show  its  flexUnlify  by  winding  it  about  your  finger.  Let  it  recover  its 
previous  shape  to  show  its  elasticity. 

Heat  one  end  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  to  a  bright  red-heat,  and  let  it 
cool  slowly.  The  portion  heated  red-hot  will  be  no  longer  elastic,  but 
when  bent  or  twisted  in  any  direction,  remains  so.     It  is  noyf  pliable. 

Exp.  2.  For  the  second  experiment,  the  spring  must  be  heated  as  before. 
First,  however,  provide  a  tumbler  of  water  and  place  it  near  the  lamp  in 
which  you  are  to  heat  your  spring.  If  you  have  no  Bunsen  Gas-burner, 
you  will  require  an  alcohol  lamp.  Hold  the  end  of  the  spring  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flame  until  it  is  at  a  bright  red-heat,  and  then  dip  it  very 
suddenly  in  the  water. 

If  the  spring  was  hot  enough  and  your  hand  quick  enough  in  cooling 
it,  you  will  find  now  that  the  end  experimented  upon'  possesses  neither 
flexibility  nor  elasticity  in  any  sensible  degree.  Any  attempt  to  bend  it 
will  break  it,  thus  exhibiting  its  brittleness. 

Its  hardness  is  shown  by  its  property  of  scratching  glass.  To  exhibit  it, 
take  hold  of  the  broken  portion  very  close  to  the  end ;  bear  it  firmly  against 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  draw  it  slowly  along.     It  will  make  a  distinct  scratch. 
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Exp,  3.  The  dtoistbUiiy  of  matter  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  an  atom 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  solution  containing  iron.  Fill,  with  clear  water, 
a  jar  capable  of  holding  two  quarts. 

Dissolve  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  iron  about  as  large  as  a  common  white 
bean,  and  add  the  solution  to  the  water  in  the  jar. 

Dissolve  a  piece  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  water. 

Add  this  last  solution  to  the  contents  of  the  jar.  Stir  the  whole  for  a 
moment  Observe  that  the  liquid  is  distinctly  blue.  The  quantity  of 
iron  added  is  less  than  ^Jir  P^^  oi^xi  ounce,  and  yet  a  single  drop  of  this 
solution,  if  put  upon  white  paper,  exhibits  the  blue  color,  which  is  due 
only  to  the  presence  of  iron.  Much  less  than  the  fifty  millionth  part  of 
an  ounce  of  iron  is  contained  in  each  drop. 

Exp,  4.  You  may  vary  experiment  (3)  with  good  effect  by  making 
your  own  sulphate  of  iron.  In  any  porcelain  or  stoneware  cup  put  a 
single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  or  three  drops  of  water.  To  this 
add  a  common  carpet  tack.  An  effervescence  will  ensue,  which  may  con- 
tinue for  a  minute  or  two ;  afler  which,  pour  in  more  water,  an  ounce  or 
more, — take  out  the  tack,  which  will  be  partially  dissolved,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  jar  of  water  as  in  Exp.  3. 

The  effect  of  these  two  experiments  is  enhanced  if  two  equal  jars  of 
water  are  provided,  and  the  iron  solution  is  added  to  one  only  while  the 
prussiate  of  potash  is  added  to  both  jars.  The  water  that  contains  no  iron 
will  not  change  its  color. 

Exp,  5.  Prepare  a  jar  of  water  as  in  No.  3.  Add  to  it  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  made  by  dissolving  a  crystal  of  blue  vitriol  about  as  large 
as  a  pea.  Dissolve  about  the  same  quantity  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  add  to  the  jar  containing  the  copper 
solution.     A  reddish  brown  color  is  the  immediate  result. 

Section  2. — Solution  and  Precipitation, 

The  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid  is  the  perfect  union  of  the  two  bodies, 
producing  a  compound  liquid,  containing  the  solid  as  well  as  the  original 
liquid. 

We  pronounce  the  solid  dissolved  when  its  particles  are  no  longer  visi- 
ble. 

The  original  liquid  is  called  the  solvent.  Water  is  a  fiimiliar  sohmt  for 
sugar ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  can  be  made  to  disappear  in  a  given  amount  of  water.  When  this 
limit  is  reached,  the  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

Among  the  different  solids  with  which  we  experiment,  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  severally  soluble  is  very  different.     Thus  water  will  dissolve 
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more  than  one-third  of  its  own  weight  of  common  salt,  but  only  one  fi^t- 
hundredth  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Solubility  generally  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  solvent,  being 
generally  greater  for  the  lighter  temperatures.  More  sugar  will  dissolve  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Salt  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  is  equally  soluble  in  hot 
and  cold  water. 

It  is  an  interesting  &ct  that  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  will  dissolve  a 
little  salt 

When  a  chemical  change  accompanies  the  process  of  dissolving,  the 
result  is  a  ^^Chtmiccd  solution  J*  An  illustration  is  afforded  when  iron  is 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

In  simple  solutions,  like  those  just  mentioned,  the  solid  may  be  recovered 
in  its  original  state  by  evaporating  the  liquid. 

In  chemical  solutions,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  obtained  in  like  man- 
ner is  a  new  compound  body.  In  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  solution, 
the  solid  left  after  evaporation  is  sulphate  of  iron. 

Exp.  6.  Heat  a  small  quantity  of  water  up  to  the  boiling  point  (the 
experiment  is  best  shown  in  a  flask) ;  add  gradually  as  much  sugar  ^  the 
water  will  dissolve.  It  is  now  a  saturated  solution.  Let  it  cool  slowly, 
and  the  sugar  will  begin  to  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  shows 
that  hot  water  will  hold  in  solution  more  sugar  than  cold  water. 

Exp,  7.  Procure  an  alcoholic  solution  of  camphor  (called  ''Spirits  of 
Camphor")  ;  a  teaspoonful  is  enough  for  the  purpose.  Observe  that  it  is 
a  clear  solution.  Empty  it  into  a  wine-glass  full  of  clear  water.  The  cam- 
phor appears  at  once  as  a  white  pulpy  mass. 

This  gum,  like  many  others,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Exp,  8.  An  easy  example  of  chemical  solution  is  afforded  by  pouring 
upon  a  small  scrap  of  zinc,  some  dilute  sulphuric  add  (about  eight  times 
as  much  water  as  acid).  The  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a  test 
tube.     The  bulk  of  the  piece  of  zinc  may  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  liquid. 

After  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  set  it  away  for  some  "hours.  Crystals 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  will  appear. 

When  solutions  of  different  substances  are  mixed,  if  they  contain  to- 
gether the  constituents  of  some  insoluble  compound,  the  latter  will  appear 
in  fine  particles  throughout  the  liquid.  This  phenomenon  is  called  pre- 
cipilalion,  and  the  accumulated  solid  particles  a  prtcipiiate.  It  is  some- 
times produced  by  effecting  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  solvent. 
Experiment  No.  7  affords  an  illustration  of  this. 

Precipitation  and  solution  are  both  exhibited  in  the  following  experi- 
ments. 

Exp,  9.  Dissolve  in  half  a  wine-glass  of  water  as  much  chloride  of  mer- 
cury (corrosive  sublimate)  as  would  equal  half  the  bulk  of  a  pea. 
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Dissolve  also  in  about  twice  the  above  quantity  of  water  some  crystals 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  whose  bulk  together  shall  be  about  five  or  six  times 
that  of  the  chloride  of  mercury. 

Add  gradually  the  iodide  solution  to  the  other.  A  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  at  first  yellowish,  then  changing  with  more  or  less  rapidity  to  a 
bright  vermilion.  This  new  compound  is  the  iodide  of  mercury.  Con- 
tinue to  add  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  red  precipitate 
will  be  entirely  dissolved.  The  iodide  of  mercury,  which  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  iodine  from  one  solution  with  the  mercury  of  the  other, 
is  insoluble  in  water ;  but,  as  this  experiment  proves,  it  is  soluble  in  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  solution,  moreover,  when  complete,  shows  no  trace 
of  the  bright  color  of  the  precipitate. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  using  a  small  portion  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  and  a  larger  quantity  of  chloride  of  mercury.  Add  the 
chloride  solution  slowly  to  the  iodide  until  the  red  precipitate  is  produced 
and  redissolved  as  before. 

Exp,  10.  Prepare  some  lime-water  by  allowing  a  piece  of  common 
quicklime  as  large  as  an  ^%%  to  stand  in  a  quart  of  water  for  a  day.  A 
white  film  will  probably  be  found  on  the  surface.  Pour  off  the  clear 
liquid  for  use :  it  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  corked  bottle. 

To  a  wine-glass  full  of  lime-water  add  about  twice  as  much  water ;  the 
whole  in  a  tall  glass :  a  beer-glass  is  about  the  right  dimensions  and  shape. 
Now  insert  a  tube  or  a  pipe-stem  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  and 
blow  through  it  for  some  time.  The  lime-water  will  soon  present  a  milky 
appearance.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
breath,  which  forms  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  solution.  If  the  process  is 
continued  for  soihe  time,  the  water  will  again  become  clear.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  water  will  hold  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution,  and 
the  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime. 

Exp,  II.  To  obtain  the  result  of  experiment  (lo)  more  rapidly,  prepare 
a  bottle  with  a  cork  and  glass  tube  bent  twice,  so  as  to  form  a  letter  U. 
Insert  one  branch  of  the  tube  in  the  cork. 

In  the  bottle  put  some  pieces  of  marble,  and  water  enough  to  partially 
or  quite  cover  the  pieces. 

Add  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  until  a  brisk  effervescence 
begins,  then  put  in  the  cork  and  place  the  other  branch  of  the  tube  in  the 
lime-water,  prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment  The  result  will  be  accom- 
plished as  in  Exp.  lo,  but  more  rapidly. 

In  this  experiment  the  tube  that  passes  through  the  cork  should  not 
reach  the  liquid  in  the  bottle. 

In  the  absence  of  a  bent  glass  tube  use  a  straight  one,  and  conduct  the 
gas  through  a  rubber  tube. 

The  common  soda  used  in  cooking,  may  be  substituted  for  the  marble. 
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SELF-EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS, 

TO  teach  for  three  or  four  years  will  probably  prove  beneficial  to  any 
competent  person.  The  novelty  of  the  sphere  will  retain  its  fresh- 
ness comparatively  well,  for  that  length  of  time.  The  ancient  saying, 
ducimus  docendo,  will  continue  to  have  force.  Suggestions  of  new  ideas 
will  not  £iil  to  meet  the  teacher  in  the  yearly  round.  Pupil  development 
will  noty  in  that  time,  come  to  be  the  fixed  standard  from  which  to  judge 
of  human  capacity.  The  childlike  will  not,  by  the  law  of  imitativeness, 
make  the  teacher's  character  childish.  Insight  into  the  needs  of  pupil- 
character,  for  its  regulation,  will  not  setde  upon  lifeless  4ind  arbitrary 
truisms  to  be  doled  out,  well  or  ill-stated  as  '^wise  saws  and  modem 
instances"  to  *' young  teachers"  in  private  talk,  or  from  the  lecture-stand. 
It  will  do  any  young  person  good,  we  say,  to  teach  three  or  four  years  after 
graduating.  The  process  will  give  opportunity  for  a  grand  review  of 
studies,  and  communication  will  open  up  views  never  before  within  ken« 

But  beyond  this  brief  period  lies  the  imminent  risk  of  becoming  stulti- 
fied and  mechanized.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  move  in  a  circle.  Year  after 
year  he  is  drawn  into  the  same  round  of  attention  to  a  circumscribed 
Tarie^  of  duties  which  at  length  lose  their  novelty  and  life,  and  produce  a 
reflex  action  upon  him  to  make  him  lifeless  and  stale. 

We  deal  in  fiicts.  Our  object  is  not  to  smooth  over,  but  to  find  relieC 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  change  the  line  of  the  teacher's  tread,  out 
of  the  circle  into  directness.  He  needs  to  go  on,  ever  on,  through  regions 
ever  new,  toward  the  unreachable  horizon.  And  not  for  his  sake  alone, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  young  generation  that  comes  under  his  directioou 
Where  men  tread  ever  in  a  circle,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  something 
wrong  which  may  be  righted. 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher,  we  believe  that  the  righting  will  be  found  to 
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consist  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  its  receptivity 
and  development,  the  laws  which  determine  the  growth  of  the  body,  the 
right  training  of  the  bodily  powers  and  senses,  and  finally,  the  needs  of 
the  world  of  men.  These  must  be  recognized,  and  systematized  and 
regarded  in  teaching,  as  they  never  have  been  by  the  mass  of  teachers,  nor 
ever  will  be  until  teachers,  as  a  class,  cease  to  consider  themselves  com- 
petent to  teach  as  soon  as  they  know  what  is  in  the  text-books  they  expect 
to  use ;  and  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  plodding  their  little  round,  year 
after  year,  as  thoughtlessly  as  a  mill-horse  turning  a  mill. 

It  is  vain  to  look  to  Normal  Schools  for  the  needed  reform — ^at  least,  at 
present  Their  true  work  they  have  scarcely  yet  begun.  They  must  be 
academies,  consequently  cannot  be  true  Normal  Schools.  They  cannot 
develop  and  teach  the  philosophy  of  education,  so  long  as  their  time  is 
taken  up  with  teaching  text-books.  Nor  would  pupils,  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  instruction  and  the  simplest  methods  of  teaching  (and  of  such 
a  class  are  Normal  students  usually),  be  competent  to  consider  the  philoso- 
phy of  human  development,  if  the  Normal  professors  were  competent  to 
teach  it  The  time  will  come,  we  trust,  when  Normal  Schools  will  be 
able  to  do  this  their  true  work ;  meanwhile  the  young  teacher  (and  the 
old  too,  for  that  matter)  who  aspires  to  be  a  true  teacher,  must  work  out 
his  own  professional  culture  by  his  own  investigations.  As  a  contributor 
to  a  late  number  of  the  Michigan  Teacher  remarks : 

"  Teachers  must  read  more,  think  more,  tnoesiigaU  more.  Educational 
works,  both  books  and  periodicals,  should  be  sought  after,  read,  digested, 
and  their  thoughts  carefiiUy  weighed,  tested,  and  appropriated.  No  one 
can  be  a  respectable  teacher  unless  he  be  a  growing  teacher ;  he  cannot 
gravo  unless  he  think  and  study;  and  the  very  best  thought-food  for  the 
teacher,  especially  the  inexperienced  one,  is  the  printed  experience,  ob- 
servation, and  reflection  of  his  seniors  in  the  profession — ^just  as  in  law, 
medicine,  theology,  and  everything  else,  that  has  enough  worth  and  merit 
to  be  respectable  and  respected.  It  is  a  shame  to  any  teacher  not  to  read 
several  educational  periodicals :  it  is  a  greater  shame  to  the  beginner  not 
to  begin  with  laying  in  a  store  of  educational  supplies  in  the  nature  of 
educational  books  on  which  to  live  (professionally)  and  grow ;  it  is  a 
shame  to  every  teacher  not  to  be  gathering  around  him  an  educational 
libraiy  as  a  kind  of  professional  treasure-house  whence  he  may  on  occasion 
bring  forth  treasures  new  and  old." 
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VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

IN  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  last  November  we  find 
the  following,  in  an  editorial  headed,  "Vassar  College — ^Water  cure 
and  Water  kill/' 

"We  have  conversed  with  several  ladies,  recently  from  the  College,  who 
complain  of  the  severe  hydropathic  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected 
while  there.  The  establishment  was  under  the  medical  charge  of  a  female 
hydropathist,  and  we  suppose  continues  to  be  so.  Our  unfortunates  were 
placed  in  a  warm  sitting-bath,  after  which  the  cold  douche  was  applied  to 
the  back,  followed  by  frictions.  The  cold  douche  was  used  habitually, 
and  in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter ;  and  the  shock  produced  by  it  is  spoken 
of  by  the  ladies  as  painfully  severe.  They  add,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  leave  the  institution  with  a  'weak  back,'  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
common  remark  among  them  as  the  result  of  the  hydropathic  treatment 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  veracity  or  the  intelligence  of  those  who  make  it,  nor  is 
there  any  perceptible  reason  why  their  judgment  should  be  mistrusted  in 
regard  to  the  cause  and  effect  Neither  is  it  surprising  that  the  treatment 
should  produce  all  the  results  a^ribed  to  it  The  matter  is  of  importance, 
and  demands  a  thorough  investigation.  Of  latter  years,  the  hygiene  of 
education,  so  to  speak,  has  been  studied  and  improved,  and,  one  might 
think,  almost  perfected.  But  here  is  a  popular  institution,  one  of  the 
laigest  in  this  or  any  other  country,  near  a  metropolitan  centre  of  intelli- 
gence, i#  which  girls  are  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  torture  by 
authority  of  a  somewhat  fashionable  procrustean  specialty,  and  crippled  ' 
probably  for  life,  in  some  d^ee.  The  case  may  not  be  as  bad  as  we 
have  represented,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  gross  abuse  exists,  which  should 
be  rect&ed.  If  so  much  could  be  said  of  an  educational  institution  under 
regular  medical  supervision,  we  should  hear  the  cry  of  murder  from  thou- 
sands of  throats  which  are  piped  to  the  note  of  reform." 

That  young  ladies  could  be  "subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  torture" 
in  a  school  like  Vassar  College,  seemed  to  us  almost  incredible :  yet  we 
felt  that  a  charge  of  so  grave  a  character,  coming  from  such  a  source,  and 
evidently  made  in  good  &ith,  should  not  be  passed  by  without  investiga- 
tion. If  true,  it  would  be  but  justice  to  the  pupils  and  their  parents  to 
give  proof  of  it,  and  to  demand  a  reform  in  the  management  of  the  Insti- 
tution. If  false,  justice  to  the  college  required  a  refutation  of  the  chaige, 
from  a  source  not  in  any  way  liable  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  matter.  We 
have  therefore  made  many  inquiries  among  those  most  likely  to  know  of, 
and  least  likely  to  palliate,  such  a  "gross  abuse,"  and  are  happy  to  say 
that  we  have  discovered  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  charge,  and  nothing 
whereon  to  base  it — except,  it  may  be,  the  simple  fact  that  the  physician 
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in  charge  "prescribes  a  good  deal  of  water;"  or,  in  other  words,  she 
requires  the  girls,  when  well,  to  take  a  bath  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  warm 
or  cold  water  as  they  may  prefer ;  and  extra  baths  in  warm  water,  when 
sick.  If  the  cold  douche  is  ''used  habitually,  and  in  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter,"  it  never  came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  informants.*  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  statement  that  "a  laige  number  of  the  pupils  leave  the 
institution  with  a  'weak  back,'  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of  common  remark 
among  them  as  the  result  of  hydropathic  treatment "  Delicate  pupils,  the 
surest  to  know  of  and  to  suffer  from  injudicious  medical  treatment,  assuie 
us  that  they  have  no  knowledge,  either  by  personal  experience  or  by  hear- 
say, of  anything  of  the  kind.  Possibly  a  laige  number  of  weak-backed 
girls  have  left  the  college  since  its  establishment  "Weak  back"  is  no 
uncommon  complaint ;  and  with  yeariy  classes  of  three  or  four  hundred 
young  ladies,  it  would  require  more  skilful  selection  than  any  school  is 
prepared  to  make,  not  to  receive  and  dismiss  some  cases  of  the  sort 

However  that  may  be,  we  are  confident  that  the  case  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal  have  represented ;  and  that  it  is  not  "evident  that 
a  gross  abuse  exists"  at  Vassar  College. 


CHIPS  FROM  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

AMONG  the  really  awful  facts  disclosed  by  the  English  Schools'  In- 
quiring Commission,  are  some  which,  in  spite  of  the  sad  condition 
of  things  which  they  reveal,  are  exquisitely  comical.  The  richest  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  examinations.  For 
example,  take  the  following  from  an  examination  of  a  class  in  Geography 
from  an  "Upper  Class"  Girls'  School.  The  questions  were  on  a  half 
year's  work  on  the  United  States,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  answers 
are  as  rich  as  any  obtained  at  Cornell  University  last  fall.  Of  course  we 
pick  the  worst  ones. 

"United  States  is  remarkable  for  its  ruins.  Each  State  manages  its 
own  affairs ;  has  a  Consul-General  appointed  by  the  people,  and  a  Gov- 
ernor by  the  queen.  Each  State  has  a  king  chosen  by  the  people,  and  a 
House  of  Commons  and  Lords." 

' '  The  Capital  of  the  United  States  is  Mexicon.  It  is  governed  by  a 
queen,  a  council,  and  two  representatives.  It  is  veiy  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  all  the  houses  are  built  low  in  consequence." 
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"The  population  of  Scotland  is  2,300,000  square  miles"  (repeated  by 

two  others  iotidem  vcrdu), 

"The  religion  of  Scotland  is  Protestant,  and  the  people  are  Catholics." 
"One  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  live  in  Scotland.    Oats  are 

the  fevorite  food  of  the  people." 

"The  climate  of  Scotland  is  in  a  very  thriving  condition." 

"Ireland  is  nice  and  clean  in  some  places,  and  dirty  in  others.     It 

exports  tallow  candles  and  cork. " 

"  Ireland  is  flat :  the  occupation  of  the  people  is  to  dig  potatoes.     Its 

ports  are  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and  it  exports  fish. " 

If  anything  could  beat  the  foregoing,  it  was  the  spelling  of  a  hopeful 

eleven  years  old,  found  in  a  boys'  school.     This  is  the  way  he  did  it,  the 

occasion  evidently  being  a ''dictation  exercise." 

"The  Arabs  have  all  been  wondering  tribes,  and  have  dell  in  tenests 
amid  the  trackls  dersts  which  coverer  a  large  porteon  of  their  contry. 
There  erly  history  is  very  imperfectly  knon.  The  first  event  that  is  wort 
recording  was  the  birt  of  Mahomet.  This  took  place  at  Mecce  a  satiy  on 
the  border  of  the  red  sea  in  the  year  570  of  the  Cinatieirera.  Till  the 
age  of  tewlve  Mahomet  was  a  Coaml  drive  in  the  dester.  He  after  was 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Solude.  His  dwelling  was  a  losome  cave  weri 
he  pretened  to  be  employed  in  pray  and  mtation.  When  he  was  forter 
yeaiy  old  he  set  up  for  a  prothp. " 

We  presume  that  the  little  fellow  got  no  credit  for  his  spelling  of  the  last 

word.     He  certainly  ought  to  have  received  one  for  originality. 


THE  MONTH. 


EDUCATION  is  receiving  as  usual  a  liberal  share  of  attention  in 
the  messages  of  the  different  State  Governors.  Of  course,  these 
documents,  being  written  from  a  complimentary,  rather  than  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  much  information  from  them. 
Yet  a  few  hints  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Education  in  the  different 
States  may  be  gathered  from  them. 

MASSAcmjSETTS. — Govemor  Clalfin  sets  out  with  assuring  us  that  The 
Fathers  of  Massachusetts  regarded  the  education  of  every  citizen  as  one  of 
the  first  objects  to  be  promoted  by  a  free  people :  a  somewhat  threadbare 
statement,  which  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  never  tired  of  hearing. 
Then  he  sketches  briefly  or  rather  hints  at  the  progress  of  the  schools 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  finally  reaching  the 
feci  that  the  school  appropriation  last  year  amounted  to  $2,635,744,  an 
increase  over  1867  of  $280,268.    This  increase  is  nearly  one  dollar  for 
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each  child  in  the  State,  over  five  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
whole  amount  granted  is  nearly  ten  dollars  for  eveiy  child  of  school  age. 
For  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  there  was  paid  the  sum  of 
$1,495,573.  Gov.  Claffin,  like  his  predecessor,  finds  feult  with  the  wages 
paid  to  teachers — especially  with  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  male 
and  female  teachers.  "While  our  women  are  so  poorly  paid  for  this 
service,"  he  says,  "we  can  expect  no  great  proficiency  in  teaching  on  their 
part,  nor  that  they  will  pursue  this  occupation  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time."  The  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  is  $72. 93  ;  of  female 
teachers,  $27.84.  The  experiment  of  placing  women  on  school  com- 
mittees having  been  successful,  the  Governor  recommends  an  amendment 
of  the  law  so  as  to  allow  women  to  be  appointed  as  trustees  and  inspectors 
of  correctionary  institutions  which  contain  young  children ;  especially  the 
Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 

New  York. — Governor  Hoffman  sa^'s  but  little  of  the  schools;  that 
little,  however,  is  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  in  the  State,  is  1,464,424.  The  number  reported 
as  at  school  some  part  of  the  year  1868,  was  971,512.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  was  16,580,  of  whom 
12,780  were  women,  and  5,883  were  men.  The  public  money  to  be 
apportioned  the  coming  year  is  $2,520,000.  Since  the  school-tax  was 
increased  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth  of  a  mill,  and  the  schools 
made  entirely  free,  the  attendance  has  greatly  increased.  Two  new  Nor- 
mal Schools  will  be  opened  the  present  year,  and  two  more  in  1870. 

'  Pennsylvania. — Governor  Geaiy  gives  the  following  school  statistics  for 
the  past  year :  School  Districts,  1918  ;  schools,  13,766,  of  which  2,382  are 
graded;  Teachers,  16,771;  pupils,  800,515  ;  cost  of  tuition,  $3,273,269  ; 
the  total  expense  of  schools,  school-houses,  etc.,  $6,200,538,  making 
$7. 74^  for  each  pupil ;  average  yearly  wages  of  teachers,  $195. 17.  These 
figures  show  a  slight  improvement  on  last  year,  except  in  the  item  of  ex- 
penditures on  school-houses.  In  this  the  increase  is  laige, — over  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars.  The  governor  calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
feet  that  large  numbers  of  children  in  the  State,  between  6  and  16  years 
of  age,  do  not  attend  school  of  any  kind.  The  non-attendants  belong 
chiefly  in  the  cities.  Over  twenty  thousand  are  found  in  Philadelphia 
alone.     The  number  in  the  State  he  estimates  at  not  less  than  75,000. 
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How  far  this  is  the  result  of  insufficient  accommodation  is  not  stated. 
Two  new  Normal  Schools  will  probably  go  into  operation  this  year, — one 
at  Bloomington,  Columbia  Co. ,  the  other  at  California,  Washington  Co 
The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  are  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  im- 
proving. In  all,  there  are  3,431  soldiers'  orphans  who  are  supported 
and  educated  by  the  State,  at  a  weekly  expense  of  $2.65^  each.  The 
Agricultural  College  is  to  be  reconstructed,  and  three  model  and  experi- 
mental farms  purchased  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
Faculty  of  the  college  has  been  reorganized  and  the  course  of  study  re- 
modelled. 
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NEW  JERSEY. — We  have  been  favored  with  the  financial  statistics  of 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  the  past  year,  in  advance  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Superintendent's  annual  report.  If  the  schools  have 
advanced  in  merit,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  expenditures  for  them, 
the  State  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  year's  work.  The  strictly 
educational  statistics  we  shall  give  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them.  The  State 
appropriation  for  1868  amounted  to  $1,313,358, — an  increase  over  1867 
of  $417,423,  the  gain  being  mainly  in  district  tax.  The  voluntary  school 
tax  for  1868  was  $1,140,142, — more  than  double  the  amount  ever  before 
raised  in  any  year  previous  to  1 867.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase 
in  this  voluntary  tax  since  1866,  giving  evidence  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
interest  in  education  among  the  people.  During  the  ten  years,  from  1857 
to  1866,  the  gain  was  $317,185;  firom  1866  to  1867,  it  was  $278,068; 
firom  1867  to  1868,  it  was  $355,412.  If  there  is  a  like  increase  next  year 
in  those  localities  which  most  need  it,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  schools  in 
the  State  can  be  made  entirely  free.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
raised  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses  is  still  more  remarkable ; 
the  sum  raised  for  these  purposes  being  $805,581— over  seven  thousand 
dollars  more  than  was  raised  for  these  purposes  during  the  preceding  four- 
teen years,  and  eight  times  as  much  as  was  ever  before  raised  in  any  one 
year.  The  State  Normal  School  and  its  dependencies,  the  Model  and  the 
Preparatory  School,  are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity.  The  first  had  an 
attendance  last  year  of  259  ;  the  second,  555  ;  the  third,  302 — altogether, 
II 16.  The  property  of  this  institution  is  valued  at  $250,000,  on  which 
there  is  an  encumbrance  of  $23,000.  Connected  with  the  Normal  School 
is  a  boarding-hall,  which  accommodates  130  lady  boarders.  The  cost 
of  board  is  only  $3. 50  a  week,  including  fuel  and  light.  The  boarding 
arrangements  are  said  to  be  completely  successfiil 

MILWAUKEE.— The  school  population  of  this  city,  Aug.  31,  1868, 
was  23^660,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  1,525,  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  schools  was  considerably  greater,  being  eleven  per  cent 
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In  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  the  increase  TS'as  over 
twelve  per  cent,  while  in  the  daily  average  attendance  it  was  over  nineteen 
per  cent.  This  shows  a  commendable  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  So  far,  good  :  but  against  this  we  must  place  the  &ct  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  children  of  the  city  do  not  attend  any  school,  pub- 
lic or  private.  This  is  clearly  the  fault  of  the  city,  not  of  the  schools. 
The  Superintendent  says,  ''No  sooner  is  a  school-house  erected,  than  it 
is  filled  with  pupils."  About  half  the  non-attending  children  are  estimated 
to  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  employment.  The  rest  are  "roving 
about  the  streets."  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  bring 
these  children  into  the  schools,  the  Superintendent  asks,  *'Do  we  need  a 
compulsory  law  ?"  ** Certainly  not,"  he  replies,  *' until  we  can  provide 
for  those  seeking  accommodation  in  our  schools. "  On  another  page,  he 
says  :  ''When  the  school  census  shows  hundreds  of  children  not  attend- 
ing school,  and  the  school  reports  show  hundreds  of  vacant  seats  in  our 
school-houses,  then  will  be  the  time  to  advocate  the  passage  of  a  compul- 
sory law  of  attendance — z.  contingency,  we  think,  not  likely  to  occur  in 
our  day.  If  the  city  will  pro\ide  school-houses,  and  the  Board  employ 
teachers,  we  have  no  doubts  regarding  the  pupils."  This,  to  our  mind, 
is  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
attendance,  throughout  the  country. 

The  census  gives  8, 104  as  the  number  of  children  attending  public 
schools,  and  5,125  attending  private  schools.  Reports  of  teachers  show 
that  the  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  10,481.  The  reports 
of  private  schools  give  6,409.  Of  the  number  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  about  fifty-six  per  cent,  were  in  actual,  daily  attendance.  As- 
suming the  same  per  cent  as  the  actual  daily  attendance  upon  the  private 
schools,  there  would  have  been  3,587  :  making  the  number  in  aaual  daily 
attendance  at  schools  of  all  kinds,  9, 500 :  that  is,  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  school  population. 

The  cost  of  the  public  schools  last  year  was  $73,819.  The  cost  of 
instruction  was  $7.04  a  pupil — estimated  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
Estimated  on  the  daily  attendance,  it  was  $12.62.  This  includes  the 
High  School.  Exclusive  of  the  High  School,  the  cost  was  $6.81  on  the 
former  and  $12.27  on  the  latter  basis.  This  is  an  increase  of  36  cents  a 
child  on  the  number  enrolled ;  and  a  decrease  of  twelve  cents  a  child  on 
the  daily  attendance — the  result  of  increased  regularity  of  attendance.  The 
good  sense  of  Superintendent  Pomeroy  is  shown  in  his  remarks  concern- 
ing primary  schools  and  primary  teachers,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
attendance.  Indeed,  his  views  on  this  point  are  so  eminently  sensible,  that 
we  here  present  them  for  the  consideration  of  school  officers  : 

"We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  paying  our  primary  teachers  better  wages 
than  in  the  other  departments,  and  then  demanding  experience  as  a  quali- 
fication. The  primary  schools  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  s>'stem ;  thor- 
ough work  here  tells  throughout  the  whole  course.  Teaching,  like  other 
professions,  is  learned  by  experience ;  but  the  mistakes  of  a  tyro  in  the 
profession  are  more  serious  in  the  results  when  made  in  our  primary 
schools,  than  in  departments  where  the  pupils  are  older.  Too  much 
time  is  lost  by  our  Grammar  and  High  School  teachers  in  doing  work 
that  has  been  poorly  done  by  our  Primary  teachers,  simply  from  Nrant  of 
experience.  Teachers,  to  do  good  work,  must  not  only  love  their  call- 
ing— have  their  heart  and  soul  in  the  work,  but  must  also  know  how  to 
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do  their  work  ;  and  the  Primary  Schools  are  not  the  proper  places  for  them 
to  learn  in.  It  would  be  better  for  our  schools  to  place  our  new  teachers 
in  the  Grammar  Departments,  and  let  them  work  up  to  the  Primary 
Grades." 

SPAIN. — Curious  ideas  are  prevalent  about  the  state  of  education  in 
Spain.  John  Arthur  Roebuck's  "  Dumb-founded  Spaniard"  has  become 
one  of  the  standard  epithets  of  the  language,  but  the  belief  that  the  Span- 
iards are  a  peculiarly  uneducated  people,  without  schools  or  means  of  im- 
provement, is  as  exaggerated  as  it  is  popular.  Evidence  of  this  fallacy 
may  be  found  in  Tht  Annual  of  Public  Instruction^  issued  some  time  ago 
by  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  at  Madrid.  In  the  number  and  anti- 
quity of  its  universities,  Spain  is  behind  few  countries  in  Europe.  There 
are  at  present,  in  working  order  in  Spain— or  were  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion— 10  universities  for  general  education,  1 1  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
ike  fine  arts,  i  for  music,  2  for  manufactures,  i  for  diplomacy,  5  for  com- 
mercCy  1 7  for  navigation.  Some  of  these  probably  do  not  rank  higher  than 
our  so-called  universities,  corresponding  to  the  high  schools  of  other 
countries.  These  statistics  show  the  attention  paid  to  superior  education. 
Primary  education  is  not  neglected,  if  we  judge  from  the  number  of  ele- 
mentar)'  schools — 27,000.  The  training  of  teachers  is  carefully  attended 
to,  77  Normal  schools  being  devoted  to  the  task.  The  libraries  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  ;  that  of  Madrid  contains  300,000  volumes  ;  Central  University 
300,000;  Barcelona,  136,000;  Salamanca,  55,000;  Palma  and  Majorca, 
35,000  ;  Mahon,  1 1,000  ;  and  other  Libraries,  making  a  total  of  i,  166, 595 
volumes.  In  the  archives  of  Simancus  there  are  70, 278  packets  of  manu- 
scripts, and  in  thatof  Alcala  de  Henares  35,160.  A  grant  of  23,000,000 
of  reals  is  made  by  the  government  for  the  support  of  this  educational 
system,  in  addition  to  the  communal  provision  of  110,000,000  reals: 
equal  in  all  to  about  $1,330,000. 

ENGLAND. — The  University  of  Cambridge  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  University  of  London  in  determining  to  institute  examinations 
of  women.  The  Syndicate  appointed  to  conduct  the  examinations  of 
students,  not  members  of  the  University,  having  reported  that  examina- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  higher  Education  of  women  above  the 
age  of  eighteen,  might  be  undertaken  by  the  University  without  inconve- 
nience, and  recommended  that  such  examinations  be  held  at  suitable 
times  and  places,  the  Senate  adopted  the  report  without  opposition. 
Every  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  religious  knowledge,  unless  she 
declares  her  objection  in  writing.  Certificates  will  be  granted,  but  no 
name  or  class-lists  published.     The  scheme  is  to  be  tried  for  three  years. 

The  Annual  Blue  Book  shows  that  the  number  of  children  in  England 
and  Wales,  who  were  in  ''average"  attendance  during  1867,  in  schools 
inspected,  and  aided  by  government  grants,  was  911,681,  or  about  4^ 
per  cent'  of  the  population.  This  number  does  not  include  children 
attending  workhouse  and  reformatory  schools.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  its  last  session,  that  there  is 
room  in  the  schools,  which  have  received  Government  aid,  for  nearly  t^'ice 
as  many  children  as  regularly  make  use  of  them. 

RUSSIA  is  very  careful  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  her  Polish  pupils ; 
but  strange  to  say,  they  do  everything  to  thwart  her  benevolent  purposes. 
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But  Russia  is  powerful  and  persistent ;  and,  judging  from  the  spirit  of  her 
policy  in  Poland  as  recently  exhibited  by  the  Curator  of  the  Educational 
district  of  Vilna,  in  Lithuania,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  she  does  not  succeed 
in  effecting — perhaps  more  than  she  desires.  That  gentleman  declares, 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  local  official  journal,  that  the  steps  hitherto 
taken  for  Russify^ing  Lithuania,  by  forbidding  the  use  of  Polish  in  the 
schools,  and  confiscating  all  Polish  prayer-books,  are  not  sufficient  for 
their  purpose;  and  that  ''unless  the  Polish  youths  are  entirely  removed 
from  the  influence  of  their  parents,  there  can  be  no  real  Russification." 
"The  pupils,"  he  adds,  "pass  only  five  hours  of  the  day  in  the  schools ; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time,  and  on  holidays,  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  pernicious  Polish  element  All  the  good  principles  which  are 
inculcated  into  them  at  school,  are  lost  in  conversing  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers  in  Polish.  These  imprudent  parents  do  not  understand  what  a 
demoralizing  (?)  influence  they  exercise  on  their  children."  He  there- 
fore recommends,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  that  all  children  except  those 
who  live  with  their  parents,  should,  after  die  hours  of  study,  be  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  committees  composed  of  educational  officials, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  board  only  with  persons  provided  with  certificates 
from  the  authorities  "of  good  poHtical  conduct" 

JAPAN. — ^The  Japanese  women  have  more  attention  paid  to  their  edu- 
cation than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex  in 
other  Eastern  countries.  For  the  lower  class  there  exist  what  may  be 
termed  primary  schools,  where  both  boys  and  giris  are  taught  together. 
At  a  proper  age  the  boys  are  drafted  off  to  separate  schools  to  pass  through 
a  definite  course  of  study,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  domestic  matters. 

The  accomplishments  of  painting  and  music  and  poetiy  are  taught  to 
women  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  to  those  w^hose  only  object  is  to 
attract  attention.  There  are  dramatic,  historical,  and  poetic  works  written 
by  women,  which  command  as  much  attention  as  those  written  by  men. 
This,  of  course,  evidences  an  amount  of  mental  culture,  in  Japanese 
women,  nearly  if  not  equal  to  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  possession  of 
the  power  of  literary  composition  among  Japanese  women  is  of  very  an- 
cient date  ;  for  we  find  poems  written  by  them  among  popular  collections 
which  go  back  to  very  ancient  times.  For  instance,  Jito  wrote  the  second 
Ode  in  a  number  gathered  together  by  Telk,  who  died  a.  d.  1241.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman.  Jito  married  the  Emperor  Ten 
Mu,  and  ailer  his  death  assumed  the  government  in  the  year  a.  d.  702. 

So,  again,  we  hear  of  mother  and  daughter,  high  in  rank,  who  both 
poss^sed  so  much  poetic  talent  that,  on  some  verses  composed  by  the 
daughter  being  read  at  court,  the  audience  refused  to  believe  they  were  not 
the  mother's  production,  until  she  disavowed  having  in  any  way  assisted 
her  daughter  in  writing  them. 

These  facts,  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic,  show  the  great  age 
of  these  Eastern  civilizations  compared  with  our  own ;  for  at  a  time  when 
England  was  divided  into  numerous  small  districts,  and  its  inhabitants 
engaged  in  constant  petty  warfere,  when  letters  were  preserved  only  in  the 
monasteries,  and  the  chieftains  knew  no  arts  but  those  of  the  sword,  Jap- 
anese princesses  were  composing  poems  which,  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  multiplied  by  the  process  of  printing,  have  been  handed  down 
to  the  present  day. 
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WE  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  a  capital  experiment,  and 
not  a  useless  one,  to  have  a  school-book  made  studiously  bad, — so 
utterly  bad  indeed  that  it  should  not  have  one  redeeming  feature — 
and  then  see  how  many  respectable  papers  and  respectable  teachers  would 
praise  it.  But  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  needless 
expense.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  book  containing  elements  of 
badness  which  have  not  been  already  commended.  We  have  before  us 
one  which  we  should  despair  of  rivalling,  yet  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a 
House  whose  name  has  heretofore  been  a  guarantee  of  the  good  character 
of  any  work  bearing  it ;  and  has  been  highly  praised  by  periodicals  which 
claim  to  be,  not  merely  teachers  of  ordinary  men,  but  teachers  of  teachers. 
This  feet  alone  causes  us  to  notice  so  worthless  a  thing. 

We  happen  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  book,  of  which  this 
much  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  :  a  publishing  House  in  this  city 
refused  not  merely  to  publish  the  book,  but  to  make  the  plates  at  the 
author's  expense.  They  would  not  be  party  to  the  making  of  so  bad  a 
book,  though  they  ran  no  professional  or  financial  risk  in  doing  it 

The  book  has  been  lying  on  our  table  unnoticed  for  se\'eral  months. 
We  thought  it  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  itself,  and  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment to  the  publishers  for  lending  it  their  imprint.  It  seemed  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  deceived  by  it,  notwithstanding  the  portentous  '*  LL.D." 
which  adorns  the  author's  name  on  the  titlepage — a  rare  distinction  for  a 
woman,  we  believe  ;  and  we  know  that  the  author  is  a  woman.  The  plan 
of  the  work  would  be  enough  to  condemn  it,  e\'en  if  the  execution  were 
unexceptionable ;  but  the  execution  is  worse  than  the  plan.  Left  to  itself 
it  would  fall  dead.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  should  not  notice  it  at  all, 
were  it  not  being  praised  by  respectable  periodicals,  which  seem  to  be  trying 
to  galvanize  it  into  life. 

For  the  sake  of  justi^ing  our  complaints  against  the  publishers  and  the 
book-reviewers,  we  will  say  that  the  work*  is  a  cram-book  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  written  by  one  who  has  no  idea  of  correct  methods  of  teach- 
ing these  subjects,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  subjects  more  recent  than  that 
contained  in  popular  works  published  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  have  been  a  few  changes  in  these  sciences  since 
that  time.  She  has  evidently  heard  of,  perhaps  read,  the  first  edition  of 
Lyell's  ElemenU,  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  and  Hitchcock's 
Geohgy  0/ the  World;  but  nothing  later.  **The  fossilferous  rocks,"  she 
says,  page  24,  **are  described  under  the  following  divisions  :  Upper  Silu- 
rian, Lower  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Permian  I" — after  which,  no  more 
need  be  said  of  her  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Geology.  Fortunately  she 
does  not  say  much  of  fossilferous  rocks.  Mineralogy  is  her  stronghold. 
She  has  a  little  box  of  minerals  to  go  with  her  book,  in  which  we  found  a 
bit  of  Gypsum  labelled  "quartz."  She  has  seen  Dana's  Mineralog}',  cer- 
tainly long  enough  to  copy,  without  owning  it,  half  a  dozen  pages  from 
his  list  of  "American  Localities,"  but  she  has  not  studied  it  enough  to 

'  HaU*t  Alphabet  of  Geology  :  or  First  Lcstont  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  By  S.  R. 
Hall,  LL.  D.     Boston  :  Gould  ft  Lincoln,  pp.  196. 
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Icam  how  to  name  the  commonest  minerals.  By  the  way,  a  simple  min- 
eral she  tells  us,  p.  25,  '*  is  a  substance  having  the  same  appearance  in  every 
part.  It  is  not  a  simple  substance,"  she  says,  **  but  when  analyzed  may  be 
reduced  to  several  elements.  The  number  of  simple  minerals  has  been 
computed  as  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Nearly  fifty  of 
them  are  metals" — ^which,  it  seems,  are  not  simple  substances,  as  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Her  Chemistry  is  peculiar,  and  undatable. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  on  record.  For  example :  Verdegris  is  a 
poisonous  oxide  of  copper. — Chromate  of  iron  is  a  combination  of  chrome 
and  iron. — Nitric  acid  is  a  white  liquid  with  a  nauseous  odor.  It  unites 
with  energy  with  most  metals,  such  as  iron,  tin,  etc. — Many  varieties  of 
sulphate  of  iron  rapidly  decompose  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  rocks 
containing  it  are  unsuitable  for  building-stones. — Barium  is  one  of  the 
metals  of  importance,  as  it  aids  in  forming  some  of  the  precious  stones. — 
Both  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acid  unite  with  a  base  called  strontium^  which 
is  an  oxide. — Open  where  you  will,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  find  nonsense 
or  error,  if  not  both.  The  supplement  on  Paleontology  is  one  of  the 
strangest  hashes  ever  seen  in  a  school-book,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Would  a  sane  person  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  wretched  little  im- 
postor could  receive  the  approbation  of  respectable  people?  Yet  it  has 
been  praised,  and  that  too  by  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  I  This  is  what 
that  amiable  monthly  sa}'s  of  it  (Dec  '68,  page  466) :  **This  little  work 
seems  eminently  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  are  just  starting 
in  this  department  of  Natural  Science,  and  may  well  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  complete  works  of  Hitchcock,  Dana,  Shepard,  and 
others."  Eminently  adapted,  indeed  I  We  can  account  for  such  non- 
sense only  in  two  ways :  first,  that  the  reviewer  knows  nothing  of  Geolog}% 
Mineralogy,  or  Chemistry  ;  and  second,  that  he  never  saw  the  book.  In 
either  case,  the  notice  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Massachusetts  Teacher^  and  an 
insult  to  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  more.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people, — and 
should  be  resented  as  such.  If  book-notices  mean  anything,  or  are  ever 
to  mean  anything,  let  us  have  done  with  this  bespattering  with  compli- 
ment every  book  that  is  printed,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike. 

The  Mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  doubt  not,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  allegories.  To  interpret  them  aright,  and  bring  out  the  poctiy 
and  romance  that  lie  veiled  beneath  them,  is  a  task  not  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. Indeed,  the  attempt  to  explain  an  allegory  whose  meaning  is  not 
obvious  or  already  known,  is  always  a  delicate  and  more  or  less  hazardous 
undertaking.  And  yet  this  attempt  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  One  of  the  boldest 
and  most  recent  adventurers  in  this  field  is  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cox,  of 
Oxford.*  He  attempts  to  explain  the  Greek  and  Roman  m}ths  on  philo- 
logical principles.  He  follows  in  the  wake  of  Max  Mailer,  and  assumes 
that  the  names  of  the  gods,  goddesses,  n>Tnphs,  heroes,  and  other  mythical 
beings,  are  but  old  names  of  common  things,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  names  was  long  ago  forgotten,  even  before  the  times  of  those  who 
used  them  in  their  mythological  narratives,  and  that  the  actions  attributed 

^  Manual  of  Mythology.  By  Gso.  W.  Cox.  i6mo,  pp.  300.  New  York:  Leypoldt 
&Holt,  1868. 
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to  those  beings  are  but  events  of  every-day  occurrence  in  nature.  Thus, 
the  well-known  story  of  Orpheus,  who 

"  Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek/' 

is  interpreted  as  follows :  The  word  Orpheus  means  the  sun.  Eurydice, 
the  name  of  Orpheus's  wife,  means  the  dawn.  The  serpent  that  stung 
Eurydice  and  caused  her  death,  is  **the  serpent  of  darkness,  which  kills 
the  beautiful  twilight  in  the  evening. "  The  descent  of  Orpheus  to  the 
lower  regions  is  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  disappearance  of  Eurydice 
upon  the  looking  back  of  Orpheus,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  dawn  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  Now,  this  may  be  satisfactory  to  some.  It  may  be 
poetry.  But,  to  us,  it  is  the  merest  bosh.  In  the  story,  Eurydice  pre- 
cedes Orpheus  to  the  lower  regions.  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  sun 
(Orpheus?)  goes  down  before  the  twilight  (Eurydice?)  dies,  or  is  even 
bom  !  In  the  story,  Orpheus  takes  the  lead  in  coming  up  from  Orcus  ; 
in  nature,  the  dawn  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun.  How  the  sun  causes 
the  woods  to  bend,  or  the  streams  to  cease  flowing,  as  the  music  of  Orpheus 
is  said  to  have  done,  or  what  the  counterpart  to  that  music  is,  or  what  all 
Orpheus  s  supposed  playing  before  Pluto  and  Proserpine  means,  the  author 
does  not  pretend  to  say.  In  like  manner,  his  explanations  generally  are 
partial,  confused,  and  unsatisfactory.  Besides,  he  attempts  to  carry  his 
allegories  too  far.  He  would  convert  realities,  like  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
the  events  that  followed  it,  into  myths,  denoting  *'a  repetition  of  the  daily 
si^e  of  the  east  by  the  solar  powers  that  every  evening  are  robbed  of  their 
brightest  treasures  in  the  west !"  The  author  is,  in  fact,  sunstruck. 
Every  hero  is,  with  him,  the  sun  ;  his  wife,  or  bride,  or  love,  the  dawn  ; 
his  children,  or  servants,  or  attendants,  the  clouds.  The  wife  of  Hercules 
(who  is  only  the  sun),  is  the  clouds ;  and  the  golden  apples  that  he  secures 
are  also  clouds — "the  golden-colored  clouds  which  are  grouped  round 
the  sun  as  he  sinks  in  the  western  sky  I"  The  whole  thing,  book,  explan- 
ations, and  all,  is  the  sheerest  namby-pamby  that  we  have  seen  for  many 
a  day. 

The  time  is  coming,  we  hope,  when  all  our  school-books  will  be  written 
by  masters  of  their  respective  subjects  :  not  by  retired  schoolmasters ;  or 
worse,  by  publishers'  hacks,  who,  for  a  consideration,  will  undertake  to 
prepare — by  a  summary  process  of  grabbing — a  * '  complete"  series  of  text- 
books from  a  primer  to  a  Greek  Lexicon,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences. 

When  that  happy  time  does  come,  we  shall  have  more  school-books  of 
the  character  of  Professor  Dalton's  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.* 
This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  worthy  of  unqualified  praise.  The  author's 
happy  style  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  Physiology  is  well  known.  He 
has  spent  many  years  in  investigating  and  teaching  the  subject,  and  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  both.  His  knowledge  and  experience  enable 
him  to  survey  the  whole  extent  of  Physiology,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  and 
to  select,  with  just  discrimination,  the  most  necessary  as  well  as  most 
interesting  facts  of  the  science,  and  to  present  them  in  their  natural  order 

*  A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  i  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges.  By  J.  C. 
Dalton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,     lamo,  pp.  3995  $1.50. 
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and  proper  relation  to  each  other.  He  thus  knows  not  only  what  to  give, 
but  what  to  leave  out, — a  qualification  of  prime  importance  in  preparing 
an  elementaiy  school-book. 

We  have  said  that  the  work  is  entirely  satisfactoiy — so  hr  as  it  goe& 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased,  had  the  author  gone  further,  and 
given  a  chapter  or  two  on  reproduction  and  fetal  development :  a  difficult 
subject  to  treat  in  a  school-book,  we  admit ;  but  none  the  less  necessary 
to  be  treated.  School-boys  and  girls,  if  not  instructed  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  Physiology,  remain  simply  ignorant  Of  this,  they  are  sure  to 
learn  something,  and  that  something,  wrong.  No  one  is  better  fitted  to 
treat  this  subject  as  it  should  be  treated  than  Prof  Dalton.  We  hope  he 
will  prepare  a  supplement  to  his  "Treatise,"  to  be  bound  with  it  or  sep- 
arately, supplying  the  needed  chapters  on  this  most  important  part  of  the 
science. 

We  are  glad  to  see  added  to  the  list  of  Educational  monthlies,  The 
Kentucky  Journal  of  Education,  It  is  needed  ;  and  if  it  sustains  the  prom- 
ise of  the  first  number  (January,  '69),  it  will  do  good  work  in  its  particu- 
lar field.  The  Journal  is  edited  and  published  by  Z.  F.  Smith,  State  Su- 
perintendent, Frankfort,  Ky.  :  price  $2. 

The  New  EnglanJer  (January)  comes  too  late  for  an  extended  notice.     The  contents  are : 

I.  The  System  of  Instruction  at  West  Point : — Can  it  be  employed  in  our  Colleges  ? — Robert 
F.  Keep, — II.  How  to  build  a  Nation,  by  J.  P,  Tkompton,  D.  D. — III.  The  Rennaissance  in 
China,  by  ff^.  A,  P.  Martin^  D.  D. — IV.  The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public, 
by  Prof.  Noah  Porter. — V.  Prof.  Porter's  Work  on  the  Human  Intellect,  by  Prof.  B,  N, 
Martin. — VI.  The  Presbyterian  Disruption  of  1838,  by  Prof.  Leonard  Bacon. — VII.  Notices 
of  Books,  etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  to  $3  a  year  for  mail  subscribers.  New  Haven  i 
W.  L.  Kingsley. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  (January)  contains :  I.  An  account  of  the 
Meteor  which  burst  over  Weston,  Conn.,  Dec.,  1807,  by  Professors  Silliman  and  Kingstey. — 

II.  On  the  Distillation  of  dense  Hydro-carbons  at  a  high  Temperature,  by  S.  F.  Peckham. — 

III.  On  the  Chromites  of  Magnesium,  by  fy.  R.  Nichols. — ^IV.  Physiological  Chemistry;  part 
II :  by  G.  F.  Barker. — V.  Derivative  Hypothesis  of  Life  and  Species,  by  Prof,  (ytoen. — ^VI.  On 
Some  Phenomena  of  Binocular  Vision,  hy  Joseph  Le  Conte, — VII.  On  the  Geology  of  Lower 
Louisiana  and  the  Rock-salt  deposit  of  Perite  Anse,  by  E.  ff^.  Hilgard. — ^VIII.  Notes  on 
the  recent  volcanic  disturbances  of  Hawaii,  by  Rev.  Titus  Coon. — IX.  Geographical  Notices, 
by  A  C.  Oilman . — X.  Meteors  of  November  14,  1868,  etc.  New  Haven:  Silliman  it 
Dana.     Bi-monthly,  $6  a  year. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Harper  &  Brothers:  Grxatsb  Britaik:  a  record  of  Travel  In  English-speaking:  coontrles 
daring  the  yearn  1866  and  1SG7.  Bv  Chablkb  Wsntworth  Dilkb.  with  maps  and  Ulastra- 
tions.  13mo,  cIoUl,  $1.— Ths  Old  world  m  jts  New  Facs.  Impresaion«  of  Burope  in  1867- 
1808.  By  Hknrt  W.  Bellows.  3  vols.,  19mo,  cloth,  $8.60.— Jbsus  ov  Naearkth:  His 
Life  ana  Teachings.  By  Ltxam  Abb€»tt.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $8.60.— Wild  Lifb  undkb  tux 
Equator  :  Narrated  for  Young  People.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  13mo,  cloth,  engravin», 
$1.T5.— Adventurks  ik  the  Apache  Country  :  a  Tour  through  Arizona  and  Sonora,  with 
Notes  on  the  Silver  Regions  of  Nevada.  By  J.  Rosa  Bbowk.  18mo,  cloth,  $S.— Naturx*s 
Nobleman.    By  the  Author  of  "  Rachers  Secret.**    8vo,  paper,  60  cents. 

Charles  Scribner  A  Co. :  The  Law  of  Lovb  and  Lovb  ab  a  Law  :  or.  Moral  Science,  Theoret- 
ical and  Practical.  By  Marx  Hopkins,  D.  D^  LL.  D.  ISmo,  cloth,  $1.75.— Introduction  to 
THE  Study  ov  Bnolish  Literature.  By  Henry  N.  Bay.  ISmo,  cloth,  $3.S5.— The  Con- 
script :  a  Tale  of  the  French  War  of  1818.    By  M.  M.  Erckman-Chatrain.    ISmo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

M.  W.  Dodd:  Watchwords  por  the  Warparb  op  Lifb.  From  Dr.  Martin  Lutbkb. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  the  Author  of  the  ''  Schonberg-CotU  Family."    12mo,  cloth.  $1.75. 

Leypoldt  &  Holt :  Tobaooo  and  Alcohol.  It  Does  pay  to  Smoke.  The  Coming  Man  wlU 
Drink  Wine.    By  J.  Fibre,  M.  D.    l«mo,  cloth,  $1. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co. :  A  Halp-Cbntubt  with  Jutxvili  DBLZMquBHTB.  By  Bev.  6.  KL  POBCX, 
D.D.    8vo,  ctotb,  $1.60. 


a?  EC  El 

l^alional  Series  of  Text  Books. 


NEW     ISSUES. 

I.  DAVIES'   SLATED  ARITHMETIC.   Price,  $0.60. 

Joce1yn*s  Patent.  The  Book  and  Slate  combined.  Portable,  convenient,  substantial,  and  cheap.  A 
new  and  rare  feature  iu  Book-making.  ^ 

II.  WORMAN'S   GERMAN   GRAMMAR.   $2.00. 

Based  on  Gaspey  Engrafts',  the  best  modern  continental  methods  upon  tlie  best  features  of  earlier 
American  works. 

III.  STEELE'S  14   WEEKS   IN   ASTRONOMY.    $1.50. 

Second  volume  of  a  course  to  m^ke  the  Sdences  popular.    Brief,  interesting,  adequate^ 

IV.  CHAMPLIN'S    POLITICAL   ECONOMY.   $1.25. 

Condensed,  simplified,  and  arranged  in  "  Lessons."  The  most  easily  mastered  and  practical  Treatise 
for  Schools  and  Academies.    By  President  of  Colby  University. 

V.  INDEPENDENT   FOURTH    READER.   $0.95. 

A  splendid  intermediate  Book,  to  accompany  any  scries,  orafibrd  variety  of  selection.  MagnlCccnily 
Illustnted. 

VL   YOUNG'S    FIRST   LESSONS   IN   CIVIL   GOVERNMENT.   $1.25. 

With  an  abstract  of  the  Laws,  and  showing  the  Rights,  Duties,  and  Responsibilities  of  Citizens  ;— 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children  and  youth. 

VII.   nONTEITH'S   WALL   MAPS.   8  Nos.   $8.00. 

ComTplttt  for  reference.  Each  30x36  inches.  From  engravings  on  copi>er.  Neatly  colored.  All 
names  laid  down  in  full.    Sent  ^  jnaHy  Post  p<tid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

I.  Summary  of  American  History : 

A  well  proportioned  outline  of  leading  events,  condensing  the  substance  of  the  more  extensive  text- 
book in  common  use  into  a  series  of  statements  so  brief,  that  cyery  word  may  be  committed  to 
fneraory,  and  yet  so  comprehensive  that  it  presents  an  accurate  though  general  view  of  the  whole 
continuous  life  of  the  nation. 

If.    Searing's  Virgil's  ifineid. 

It  will  contain  only  the  first  six  books  of  the  iSneid  2.  A  rery  carefully  constructed  Dictionary.  3. 
Sufficiently  copious  Notes.  4.  Grammatical  References  to  tKree  leading  Grammars.  5.  Numerous 
lUttstrations  of  the  highest  order.  6.  A  superb  Map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  countries. 
7^  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor's  **  Questions  on  the  iEneid."  &  A  Metrical  Index,  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Poetical  Style.  ^  A  Photographic  fac  simile  of  an  early  Latin  MS.  jo.  The  Text  according  to 
Jahn,  but  paragraphed  according  to  Ladewig.  zx.  Superior  mechanical  execution.  23.  The  price 
no  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  edidons. 

III.  Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

Of  like  character  with  the  Manuals  of  Chemistry  and  Astronomy  alucady  publi3he<l,  and  so  vastly 
popular. 

IV.  Wormstn's  Classical  German  Reader. 

An   adequate   introduction   to    the   best  German   Literature. 

^^Sl>OOll»«ll  Ooplos  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  annexed  :  or  to 
Teadiers  who  desire  to  examine  wUhpurpose  of  introductio^H^  if  approved,  for  half  price,  (Maps  of  course 
excepted.)  Who  would  know  more  of  this  unrivalled  Series,  should  consult  for  details— x.  The  Descriptive 
Cafisuogue.  free  to  Teachers ;  3.  The  Illustrated  Educational  Bulletin,  periodical  organ  of  the  Publishers. 
Sample  free.  Addrbss— 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

lil  and  il3  William  Street,  New  York. 


Progressive  Text-Books 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER    &    CO. 


GEOGI^APH  Y. 

PROF.  ARNOLD  GUYOT'S  Introductioii  to  the  Study  of  Geo- 
graphy ; 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  for  Primary  Classes  ; 
Prol  Arnold  Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography ; 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Common  School  Geography  ; 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Common  School  G^graphy,  (Teachers'  Edition  ;) 
Pro£  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  (two  sizes)  of  the  United  States  ; 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  (two  sizes)  of  North  America  ; 
Pro!  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  (two  sizes)  of  South  America ; 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  (two  sizes)  of  Europe  ; 
Pro£  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  (two  sizes)  of  Asia  ; 
Pxofl  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  (two  sizes)  of  Africa  ; 
Prol  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  of  Central  Europe  ; 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Wall  Map  of  Australia ; 

Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Popular  Portfolio  Wall  Maps,  $18  per  Set,  of  ten  Maps  ; 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Key  to  Wall  Maps. 

GLOBES. 

Perce's  Magnetic  Globes,  eight  styles  and  sizes,  yarying  in  price  from  $5  to  $35. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Prof  S.  A.  Felter's  First  Lessons.    Elegantly  Illustrated ; 
Pro!  S.  A.  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,    do.        do.; 
Prol  S.  A.  Felter's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  ; 
Prol  S.  A.  Felter's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  ; 
Prol  S.  A.  Felter's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic ; 
Prol  S.  A.  Felter's  Manual  of  Arithmetic 

COMPOSITION. 

Prol  Henry  N.  Day's  Art  of  Engliaii  Composition  ; 
Prol  Henry  K.  Day's  Art  of  Discourse  ; 
Prol  Henry  K.  Day's  Elements  of  Logic. 

NATUI^AL    HISTOi^Y. 

Prol  Sanborn  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology,  proftisely  Ulnstrated  ; 
Prol  Sanborn  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology,  (Lib.  Ed.)  profusely  illustrated  ; 
Prol  Sanborn  Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Animals,  "  »• 

Prol  Sanborn  Tenney's  Natural  History  of  Tablets,  «•  *« 

OBJECT    TEACHING. 

Prol  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction ; 
Prol  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Lessons  on  Objects ; 
Prol  E.  A.  Sheldon's  First  Beading-Book  ; 
Prol  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Phonic  BeadSig  Chsffts. 

CT*  Dtscriptivt  Catalogues  with  Price-Lisi^/arwartUd  free  of  pottage  to  any  address.  Mottft^ 
9ortt6le  terms  afforded  to  Teachers  destring  io  procure  the  above  Text- Boohs  for  oxammation,  S^iai 
terms  made  /or first  ifttroduciion. 


Chas.  Scribner  &  Co., 

Publishers,  654.  Broadway,  H.  Y. 


"Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  wort  of  the  kind  in  the  world." 

Harper's   Magazine. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furoishmg  a  pleasing  and  instructive  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
iam'x  /frnUd  {Boston). 
The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.^AVw  yiffrJk  Ohservtr. 

"A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper's  Weekly. 

The  model  nevrapaper  of  oar  ooaotry^-complete  in  all  the  departments  of  an  American  family  paper— 
HAftrKft*s  Wbkklv  has  earned  for  itself  a  right  to  its  title,  "  A  Journal  of  Civilization."— AVtv  York  Eve- 
mimgPML 

This  paper  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.  Our  futiure  historians  will  enrich  themselves  out  of  Harpbr's 
Wbsxly  kmg  after  writers  and  printers  and  publishers  are  turned  to  dust.— AVw  Vcrk  EvangeluU 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in  Harper's  Wrsklv  from  week  to  week  form  a  re- 
oarkaUe  series  of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distinguished  by  clear  and  pointed  statements,  by  good 
coowon  sense,  by  independence  and  breadth  of  view.  They  are  the  expression  of  mature  conviction,  high 
principle,  and  strong  feeling,  and  take  their  place  among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time.— AVr^Ar 
^merk^H  Rgvuw. 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion,  Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

HARPER'S    BAZAR. 

A  Snpplement  contaiiimg  numeroiiB  fall-sized  Patterns  of  uaefol  articles  accompa- 
nies the  paper  every  fortnight,  and  occasionally  an  efegant  Colored  Fashion  Plato. 

Habpeb*8  Bazab  contains  16  folio  pages  of  the  size  of  Habpeb's  Weekly,  printed 
on  iiaperfine  calendered  paper,  and  is  published  weekly. 

UAiras's  Bazak  contAms,  besides  pictores,  patterns,  etc..  a  variety  of  matter  of  especial  use  and  in- 
terest to  the  family  :  articles  on  health,  dress,  and  housekepit^g  in  all  its  branches  ;  its  editorial  matter  is 
•pedally  adapted  to  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  interest  and  instruct ;  and  it  has,  besides,  good  stories  and 
fiiawy  matter  of  merit — New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  has  the  men}  of  being  sensible,  of  conveying  instrtKtion,  of  givii.g  excellent  patterns  in  every  depart- 
aient,  and  of  heing  well  stocked  with  good  reading-matter.— W^o/cAwrtw  and  R*JUctor. 

To  dr«sa  accoiding  to  Haspbr's  Bazar  will  be  the  aim  and  ambition  of  the  women  of  America.— 5(^r/#fr 


■  •  ■    »  •  » 


Thrww/or  HABPERS  MAGAZINE,   WEEKLY,  and  BAZAR: 

HARPKR'S  MAOAZIWB,  One  Copy  Ibr  One  YesiT $♦  00 

HARPKR'S  l^BKKIiT,    One  Copy  tar  One  Tear 4  00 

HAJOPBR^S  BAZAR,  One  Copy  ibr  One  Yejsr 4  00 

The  three  publicatioDS,  the  Magazimr,  Weekly,  and  Bazar,  will  be  sent  to  One  Address,  for  One  Year. 

for  ^lo  oo :  any  two  of  them  for  $7  00. 
An  Extra  Copy  of  cither  the  Magazine,  the  Wbkkly,  or  the  Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  every 
Cl«b  of  Fire  Subscribers  who  tend  $4  00  each  in  one  reroitUnce,  or  Six  Copies  ot  either  publication 
for  $to  00. 
In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the  Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  written. 

When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the  old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given, 
la  lemittmg  by  mail,  a  Post-Office  Orier  or  Draft  payable  to  the  order  of  Hakpkr  &  Brothers,  is  pre- 
ierahle  to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft  be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  witheul 
loss  to  the  sender. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITOSS 


RinURM'SlW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 


BBIKG  TBE 


Only  Book  the  Teacher  Eeqnires, 

AND 

THE  BttX  EVERY  PUPIL  IS  ATTRACTED  TO. 

XOOyOOO  Copies  already  sold,  and  the  deoiaod 
greater  than  ever  before. 
3O9OOO  Copies  now  selJing  every  year. 
Its  lessons  are  adapted  to  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  its 
exercises  attractive  and  useful  in  every  stage  of  ad- 
vancement   This  book  has  on  account  of  its  actual 
merit,  become  the  standard  wot k- of  Piano  instructiout 
and  the  only  one  which  every  well-informed  teacher 
and  scholar  uses.    Price,  1^3.75.    Sent  post-paid. 

0.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

3i77  IVawbington  St.,  Beaton. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  BroadMrajr,  Jftsw  Tork. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

CmiECTIOIS  OF  FItll  iisie. 


A    Complete    IdhrwLxy    of    tiko    Choicest 
Composltloafl, 

Pieees  suited  to  All  Grades  of  Players,  is  comprised  in 
the  following  series  of  elegant  volume^,  any  one  of 
which  would  cost,  in  the  4isual  form  of  Sheet  Music, 
ten  times  the  price. 

'J^lie  IXoTTio  Olrcle.  2  vols.,  containing 
Marches,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Scholtisches,  Rodowas, 
Quadrilles,  Contra  Dances,  Piano  Forte  Gems  and 
Four- Hand  Pieces. 

Tlio  X*lanlst»S  A.11>U1TI.  1  vol.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  cla&s  of  Mu&ic  as  that  of  the 
••  Home  Circle.** 

I^ll^vcr  OtHOl^cl.  X  vol.  Songs,  Duets,  Trios, 
Quartets  with  Piano  Accompaniments. 

Hliower  of"  T?oarls.  i  vol.  Choice  Vocal 
Duets  with  Piano  Ace's. 

CJrt^iHH  of  Crernian  ^ong^s.    i  vol. 
*"  **    ?!!leotti»li  Koiiff.    I  vol. 

*•         **   Hacred.  Honjy.    i  vol. 

Opciratle  linearis-  i  vol.  Vocal  Beauties 
of  the  Standard  Operas,  with  Piano  Ace's. 

/'AT/CA'^.— Each  vol.,  Boards,  $2.50.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Ctoth,  full  gilt,  ;^oo.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to 
any  address. 

OiaVKR  DITSON  &  CO.,  PablisKei-s, 

277  IVashington  Street,  Boston. 
C,  H.  DITSONI&CO.,  711  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  GO'S 

AMERICAN 

Setospap^r  lirertorg, 

CONTAINIXG 

Accurate  Lists  of  all  the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals 

Published  in  the  United  States  and  Territories, 

and  the    Dominion  of  Canada,  and    British 

Colonies  of  North  America; 

TOGBTHER  WITH 

A  Description  of  tHe  To-vrna   and  Cities 

in  which  they  are  published. 

NEW    YORK: 
GEO.  P.  ROWXLIi  &  CO.» 

PUBLXSIIBKS  AND  NeWSPAPBR  Ad\'8RTISINC  AgENTS, 

1 S69. 

▲  Handfome  Ootaro  Voltima  of  300  pases. 

Bound  in  cloth. 

Price. . . , Five  Dollars. 

A  work  of  great  value  to  Advertisers,  Publishers  and 
others,  who  desire  information  in  relation  to  the  News- 
papers and  Periodicals  of  North  America. 

Tk€  EdiiioH  will  be  limittd,  and  persons  desiring- 
copies  will  do  well  to  send  their  orders  imntediatefy  io 

GBO.  P.  ROTTBI.!.  A  CO^ 

Publuhers   and  Advertising  Agents, 

40  Park  Row,  New  ITorlc  ^ 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower  and 
Tree  Seeds,  and  Small  Fruits, 
Prepaid  by  Mail.  A  complete 
and  judicious  assortment.  25 
sorts  of  either  Seeds  $1,00. 
True  Cape  Cod  Cranberry,  -with 
directions  for  culture  on  high 
or  low  land.  New  fragrant 
Everblooming  Japan  Honey- 
suckle, charming  new  hardy 
vine.  50  cents  each.  ^5.00 
per  doz.,  prepaid.  New  Early 
Rose  Potato,  75  cents  per  lb. 
5  lbs.  $3.00  iJrepaid.  Priced 
Catalogues  to  any  address,  also 
Trade  Lists.  Seeds  on  Commis- 
sion.   Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries  and  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Plymouth,  Mass.  Estab- 
lished 1842. 


The  Phrenological  Journal 

AND 

S.   t{.   WELLS,   Editor. 

SfedaDy  devoted  to  the  "  SCIENCE  OF  MAN  :"  his  iAiprovement  Physically,  Intellectually,  Morally 
aad  Spciaify,  through  the  means  indicated  by  science.  Contains  PHRENOLOGY,  the  location  and  Tunc 
a»s  cf  all  the  organs,  and  how  to  cultivate  and  restrain  the  faculties ;  PHYSIOGNOMY,  wiih  all  4e 
SIG.VS  OF  CHARACTER,  and  how  to  read  them  ;  ETHNOLOGY,  or  thc.Natural  Histoi7  of  Man, 
•ith  all  that  is  new  on  this  very  interesting  subject;  Practical  Articles  mx  PHYSIOLOGY,  DIET, 
EXERCISE,  and  the  LAWS  of  LIFE  and  HEALTH.  Pkrtralts,  Sketches,  and  Biographies  of  the 
lading  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  are  important  features.  As  a  Guidb  to  Parents  and  Teachers 
ia  Educating  and  Training  Children,  this  J/y<<7/<Z/A'^£'  has  no  superior,  as  it  points  out  all  their 
pecnUarities  of  chaxacter  and  disposition.  Especially  every  Teacher  should  read  it.  Much  general  and 
Bsdstl  bifixrination  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  is  given,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  most  interesting 
and  instracttve  FA  MIL  V  MA  GA  ZINE  PUBLISHED. 

Tornxs* — A  New  Volume,  the  49th,  commences  with  the  January#^umber.  Published  Monthly, 
in  qsarto  fimo,  at  ^3  a  year,  in  advance.  Sample  numbers  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.  Clubs  of  ten  or 
Bore,  %^  each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent    Clkagymbm  and  Teachers  supplied  at  club  rates. 

Address 

No.  3  so  Droadifray,  Wew  Yorlc. 


New    and    Standard    Works, 


^e^r  X*liyeiloff noiTiy :  or,  Signs  of  Character— as  manifested  through  Temperament  and 
external  (brm«,  and^espccially  in  the  Human  Face  Divine.  With  more  than  x,ooo  illustrations.  By 
S.  r1  \Vei.L-s.  In  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  handsomely  bound.  Price  in  muslin,  #5 ;  heavy 
Gii^  $9^ :  turkey  morocco  gilt,  $xo. 

Tlie  E^mpliatle  I>ia^l<>tt :  or,  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  a  Literal  Inter- 
linear Translation,  and  a  New  Version  in  English.  An  interesting  and  valuable  work.  In  plain 
binding,  $4 ;  extra  fine,  $$. 

TVe«lvor*«  AVorlcs  for  the  Young  ;  comprising  "Hopes  and  Helps"  "Aims  and  Aids,"  and 
•*  Ways  of  Life."      By  Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver,    x  large  vol.,  J3.C0. 

Ilaiiil-J^oolo*  for  Homo  Iii\i>rov©iiient  (JEducatlonal)?  com- 
prising, '•  How  to  Write,"  •*  How  to  Talk,"  **  How  to  Behave,"  and  "  How  to  do  Busmess,"  m 
1  lasge  vol.  Indispensable,  i  large  i2mo  vol.  647  pp.  Muslin,  ^2.25.  More  than  100,000  copies  of 
tUs  work  have  been  sold.    A  capital  book  for  agents. 

Oratory— ^aoreA  and  Hcovilav  r  or,  The  Extemporaneous  Speaker.  Including  the 
Chairuak's  Guide.  By  William  Pillenger,  with  an  Incroduction  by  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham.  A  clear 
and  siiociBCt  Exposition  of  the  Rules  and  ^lethods  or  practice  by  which  Readiness  in  the  Expression  of 
Thought  may  be  acquired,  and  an  acceptable  style,  both  in  Composition  and  gesture  obtained.    #1.50* 

JL«iro  In  t;l\e  "Went  r  or.  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With  List  of  Land  Offices,  uscfiil 
to  aJl  going  West,     By  N.  C.  Meeker,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  Hetu  York  Tribune.    >2.oo. 

Tlie  OolUStlttltion.  of  >ran.  Considered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects.  By  George 
Combe     This  i«  the  only  authorized  American  edition.     Revised.    #1.75.      • 

JBmoP*»  jF'a'blOH*  Elegantly  Illustrated  ;  new  Pictorial  Edition ;  full  of  beautiful  engravings  on 
tinted  paper — a  handsome  present — cloth,  giit,  only  ^i. 

I»ope*«  3E»#«ay  on   2lf  an,  with  Notes.      Beautifully  illustrated.      Gilt,  beveled   boards. 
Compaaioti  voL  to  the  above.    Best  Edition,  Price,  $1.00. 
We  have  all  works  peruining  to  the  ''SCIENCE  OP  MAN;''  including  Phrenology,  PhysiognOTiy, 

Etbooloey,  Psydiology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Hygiene,  Dietetics,  Gymnastics,  etc.      Also,  all  Standard 

Woilcsoa  Phowography,  Hvjdropathy,  and  the  Natural  Sciences  generally.    Enclose  stamps  lor  lllus- 

trated  Catalogues  and  Terms  to  Agents. 

Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

No,  389  Broikilway,    New  Yorlc. 


THE  DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS, 

BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED. 
yrUl  be  Published  March  20th. 


Th«  Work  will  contaim — 

Songs  and  Music  for  Common  and 
Graded  Schools,  Academies,  Semin- 
aries, and  Teachers'  Institates. 


Hymns  and  Music  for  Devotional  Exercises ; 
Exercise  8ongs  ;  Gymnastics  with  Music  ; 
Beautiful  Pictures, 

A  ISivw  S)rateii&  of  Instruction   In  the  EUements  of  Maslc. 

Especially  adapted  for  School  use ;    and  a  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  use  «f  Teachers. 
The  Poetry  will  cultivate  a  high  moral  tone,  and  the  finer  sensibilities  of  children  and  youth. 
The  Music  is  by  the  best  composers,  and  a  large  share  of  it  is  firom  the  standard  popular  Music  of  the  da^. 
The  *' DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS  "  should  be  used  in  every  School  throughout  die  land. 
Specimen  Copy  by  ma.ll,  60  cents*        _, 

J.  W.  Schemierhorn  &  Co,y  Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 

<ey  H.  H.  Bancroft  Si  Co«,  San  Franelico,  Cal,,  ivill  pnblisli  In  April,  an 
Bdltlon  of  «>  The  Dladeni  of  School  Son^s,**  ibr  the  Pacific  Coaet« 

T.   II.   Mojkx^x^ie^'riaii'B 


WITH   ALL   THE   RECENT   IMPROVEMENTS, 
Magnifying  400,  1,600,  2,500  10,000  times  the  Area.    An  absolute  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher 
desirous  of  investigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
PsiCB— with  forty-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  |io ;— without  the  Objects,  ^5. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


ItOBEItT      FATOTS^, 


MANUFACTURER    OP 


School  and  Office  Furniture 

Of  eyery  description;    CHURCH  and  LECTURE  ROOM  SETTEES;  Children'a  Desks  and 
Tables,  for  Home  use,  for  Holiday  Presents,  etc.,  etc. 
j»-  Send  for  Illastrated  Catalogue.  26  Grove   St.,  Blew  York. 


Books  for  Teachers 

Smf  by  Mail,  prepaid^  for  prices  named.     When  sent  by  Express^  20  per  cenl.  disc. 
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Kroio;^  at  the  Microscope,  Goese 2.60 
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2^  Hundred  Mistakes  Corrected 60 
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flood  Sn^Iish,  Gould 1.60 

GovcrmneBt  and  Laws  of  U.  8.,  Wedgwood..  8.60 

**  Class-Book,  Young 1.25 

Gtadad  Schools,  Wells 1.86 
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BvBonle8ofNatare,Hartwig 7.50 

Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  Tyndall 2.60 
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THE  NEW 

School  Furniture. 


AFTER  years  of  persistent  study,  Mr.  Munger,  the  inventor  of  many 
useful  articles  for  schools,  has  achieved  a  signal  success  in  the  art  of 
school-desk  nuking,  in  perfectiag  the  New  Amkiucan  School  Desks  and 
Sjctxk£S.  The  most  competent  judges  have  pronounced  these  Pesks 
and  Settees  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  school-room ;  and  this  judgment 
has  been  attested  by  their  sudden  and  extensive  popularity.  A  large 
aomber  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  leachera 
1^  papik  unite  in  declaring  them  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
desks  and  settees  ever  made.  They  mark  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of 
school- furniture,  and  are  already  compelling  the  "old  fogy"  manufac- 
turers to  improve  their  antiquated  models. 

L  To  the  oomfort  of  the  pupil  Mr.  M.  first  turned  his  attention. 
This,  one  would  think,  would  naturally  be  the  first  thing  sought  in  the 
construction  of  school-seats.  Yet  the  fact  is  other  inventors  seem  scarcely 
to  have  taken  it  into  seirious  consideration  at  all  And  when  it  bas  been 
considered,  it  has  evidently  been  wkh  little  regard  for  the  principles 
of*  phjsiolc^gy,  the  real  wants  of  tlie  children,  or  the  natural  outlines  of 
the  human  form. 

-  *'The  Yankee, "says  an  English  novelist,  *'ha$  discovered  a  use  for 
the  flsnall  of  his  back.  He  fiU  oniiJ\  A  better  acquaintance  witl)  Ameri- 
can schools  would  have  corrected  the  observation  :  the  Yainkce  is  trained 
to  sit  on  the  sn^all  of  his  back  by  years  of  confinement  tp  ill-constructed 
school-seats.  The  New.  American  Settees  obviate  this  evil.  Th^  are 
*> constructed  on  physiolpgical  principles."  1%^  fii  ike  body,  so  that  a 
pioper  posti^re  may  be  mfiintained  without  effort  or  constraint  or  weari- 
ness. In  fact  they  ccKupcl  the  pupil  to  sit  in  a  natural,  healthful,  upcight 
podtion^  by  making  it  less  comfortable  to  sit  in  any  other. 

II.  The  superiority  in  firaiaess  and  stability  of  the  New 
American.Settee  over  o^dinacy  school-seats  and  chairs  is  as  marked  as  their 
superiority  in  point  of  comfort  Who  has  known  the  best  ^f  pedestal 
chairs,  however  carefully  fastened  to  the  floor,  to  remain  firm  for  even 
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half  a  year?  The  necessary  movements  of  the  pupil,  with  the  leverage 
from  the  back  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  inevitably  loosen  the  screws. 
With  the  New  American  School-Settee  the  pressure  is  perpendicular. 
There  is  no  strain  whatever  on  the  fastenings. 

III.  The  folding-seat  i^  most  convenient,  in  admitting  an 
easy  passage  to  and  from  the  desk.  Teachers  of  girls  are  especially 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this^device.  It  allows  the  school-room  to 
be  easily  and  cleanly  swept  It  admits  the  rea^y  opening  of  passages 
through  the  rows  of  desks,  across  the  room.  It  makes  room  for  the  intro- 
duction of  calisthenic  exercises  in  the  school-room  without  requiring  the 
pupils  to  leave  their  desks.  It  permits  the  pupils  to  rise  in  their  places 
without  noise  and  without  having  to  obstruct  the  aisle.  The  seat  folds 
back  easily  and  noiselessly  with  a  touch  of  the  hand,  or  even  the  pressure 
of  the  dress.  It  shuts  down  as  easily  on  rubber  cushions,  which  prevent 
the  possibility  of  slamming. 

IV.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  wood  and  iron  is  simple 
and  ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in  other  school- 
furniture.  At  every  point  of  attachment,  in  seat,  settee-back,  and  desk- 
top, the  iron  and  wood  are  strongly  dovetailed  together,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  : 

a.  The  Desks  and  Settees  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  an 
inexperienced  person. 
h.  The  wood  and  iron  mutually  support  and  stiffen  each  other, 
r.    Warping  is  rendered  impossible. 

d.  No  checking  or  splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swelling 
incident  to  changes  of  temperature — ^the  wood  of  the  seat,  back,  and  top 
being  fastened  or  "  locked"  with  a  single  screw  al  one  edge, 

e.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no  fitting  to  set  them  up,  they 
may  be  packed  flat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinary  freight, 
without  danger  of  damage,  and  at  about  cne-fi/th  the  charges  on  othef 
kinds  of  furniture.     This  is  a  most  important  feature. 

V.  They  are  stable  and  durable.  They  have  a  wide  base,  and 
the  wood  and  iron  so  perfectly  support  each  other  that  the/ are  entirely 
free  from  the  inevitable  joggle  of  othef  school  seats  and  d^sks.  Should 
a  part  be  broken,  its  duplicate  can  be  promptly  procured  from  the  fac- 
tory, and  substituted  without  difiiculty. 

.  VL  Bytheelaboratemachineryusedby  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Hunger's 
patents,  the  New  American  School  Desks  and  Settees  are  made  more 
RAPIDLY,  more  perfectly,  and  more  economically,  and  consequently 
can  be  afforded,  with  all  their  advantages,  at  lower  rates  than  are  charged 
for  the  inferior  articles  of  other  manufacturers. 

t^lf*  Se«  niQstratcd  1le«erfpUdii« 
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Illustrated  Description  of  the 


New  American 

School  Desks  and  Settees. 

(George  Munger's  Patents.) 


Fig.  I. 


L   THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SETTEE. 

THE  graceful  form  and  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  New  American  Settees 
are  not  more  striking  than  their  superi- 
ority in  point  of  convenience  and  adap- 
tation. They  are  not  only  the  handsomest, 
but  the  most  comfortable  school-settees 
made.  Their  special  points  of  excellence 
are  as  follows : 

a.  The  curvature  of  the  seat  and 
back. — Months  were  spent  by  Mr.  Munger 
in  gradual  approaches  to  this  curve.  Different  models  were  subjected  to 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  school-childr^i,  and  the  still  severer  test  of 
use.  The  faults  of  each  form  were  carefully  noted  and  corrected,  until 
their  various  and  often  obscure  defects  were  eliminated  and  the  proper 
cur\'e  determined.  That  it  was  no  easy  task  to'  discover  the  form  uni- 
versally adapted  to  the  persons  of  old  and  young — which  would  support 
the  body  just  where  it  needs  supporting,  and  leave  it  free  at  every  other 
point — is  well  attested  by  the  almost  universal  failure  of  cabinet-makers 
and  upholsterers  to  devise  a  chair,  settee,  car-seat,  or  church-pew  that  one 
can  sit  on  *half  an  hour  without  positive  discomfort.  The  commonest 
faults  (where  a  curve  is  attempted)  are  too  *^^  v^^--^^ 

great  a  curvature,  or  a  misplaced  one — a  curve 
that  strikes  the  back  too  high  up,  gouging  the 
sitter  under  the  shoulder-blades,  or  one  bear- 
ing upon  the  shoulders  like  a  yoke.  Fig.  2 
represents  a  seat,  curiously  contrived  to 
miss  the  end  intended.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  engraved  illustration  of  a  certain 


**  Sofa-backed"  school  seat.  ,A  more  elab- 


ifc^' 


orate  contrivance  for  forcing  children  to  sit 
on  the  small  of  the  back  would  be  hard  to 
find.     Every  one  of  the  curves  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 


Pig.  a.    (Bad  Form.) 


.Fiff.ai 


b.  The  folding  seat. — Fig.  3  clearly  illustrates  the  means  by  which 
, ,  the  folding  seat  is  governed  and  supported.    As  the 

seat  folds  back  the  piston  draws  out  noiselessly, 
the  cylinder  turning  on  its  pivot.    When  shut  dox^ii 
,  it  strikes  on  rubber  cushions,  which  abate  the  noise 
and  jar  of  impact.      The  seat  is  supported  at  its 
outer  edge,  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the 
sitter  has  no  tendency  to  pitch  the  seat  forward, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  folding  seats.     The 
settee  stands  as  firm  as  any  chair,  the  pressure 
being  perpendicular  upon  the  feet.     The  advan- 
tages of  the  folding  seat  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 
cl  The  attachment  of  the  wood  and  iron. — Tliis  prevents 
any  warping  or  checking  of  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
settee,  when  taken  apart  for  shipping,  to  be  set  up  again  by  any  inex- 
perienced person.     For  parikulars,  see  General  Circular. 

II.  THE  COMBINED  DF^K  AND  SEITEE. 

Every  feature  of  the  Combined  Desk  and  Settee,  Fig.  4,  has  been  de- 
signed with  studied  reference 
to  economy  of  material  and  la- 
bor, and  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  pupil.  The  pe- 
culiar attachment  of  the  wood 
and  iron  employed  in  the  set- 
tee shows  to  a  still  greater 
advantage  in  the  Combined 
Desks  and  Settees.  ^  These  can 
be  as  readily  taken  apart  and 
Fig.  4  set  up  without  the  help  of  a 

mechanic ;  and,  when  packed  for  transportation,  occupy  only  ab6ut  one- 
iifth  the  space  they  fill  when  stand- 
ing. Each  part  is  made  by  elab- 
orate machineiiy,  constructed  es- 
pecially for  the  work  ;  and  every 
piece  is  so,  uniformly  like  its 
fellows,  that  it  will  fit  exactly  its 
appropriate  place.,  in  any  desk. 
There  is  thus  no  chance  for  con- 
fusion or  delay  in  putting  the 
desks  together  or  in  replacing  a 
broken   part.     The  grain  of  the  Wk*- 

wood,  omitted  from  the  other  cuts,  is  imperfectly  shown  in  Fig.  %. 
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The  great  width  of  base,  the  rigid  union  of  the  wood  and  iron,  and 
supporting  of  the  seat  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  leverage  upon  the 
desk,  make  this  combination  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  steady,  and 
reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  lia- 
bility to  joggle,  which  is  the  chief 
if  n«t  Ibe  only  objection  to  com- 
bined desks  and  seats.  The  space 
for  books  is  ample,  and  in  the 
double  desks  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  partition.  The  ends  ot 
the  desks  are  open-work,  to  allow  p,^  ^ 

them  to  be  easily  inspected  by  the  teacher,     This  compels  the  pupils  to  be 
neat  and  orderly,  and  preventsjhe  introduction  of  contraband  articles, 

III.  THE  INDEPENDENT  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

Those  who  have  insuperable  objections  to  combined  desks  and  seats, 

will  recognize  a  special  tri- 
umph in  the  Independent 
Desk  and  Settee  (Fig.  7),  by 
which  all  the  advantages  of 
combination  desks  are  gained, 
with  none  of  the  defects.  The 
desk  and  settee  stand  close  to- 
gether, yet  are  entirely  distinct 
In  the  cut  they  are  slightly 
separated,  to  show  the  con- 
Fig.  7  struction  clearly.  The  front 
standards  of  the  desk  are  curved  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  the  settee  back.  By  this 
means  the  curved  settees  can  be  used  without 
desk  and  settee  anywhere  touching  each  other 
and  without  loss  of  space.  The  superiority 
of  this  construction,  for  schools  where  there  is 
much  writing  or  dra\ving  to  be  done  by  the 
pupils,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  No  space 
is  wasted,  yet  each  pupil  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  those  around  him.  No  movement  of 
pupils  on  settees  can  joggle  the  desks.  As 
the  outward-curving  standards  present  an  ungraceful  appearance  when 
without  the  settee,  a  desk  has  been  designed  especially  for  front  raws 
and  for  schools  already  provided  with  chairs.  (Fig.  8.)  It  differs  from 
the  other  desks  only  in  the  front  standards.    See  LUI  of  Prices  and  Sizes. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

TEACHER'S  Desk. 


(George  Mungkr's  Patents.) 


IC  SOMETHING  novel  and  unique  in  the  way  of  School  Furniture; 

^  — a  teacher's  desk,  at  once  beautiful,  convenient,  and  cheap,  and 
admitting  of  being  shipped  to  a  reasonable  distance  without  the  boxing 
and  freightage  doubling  the  cost." 

The  New  American  Teacher's  Desk  is  just  the  thing  for  the  class- 
room. Its  writing-surface  is  ample.  The  book-rack  is  original,  and  so 
simple  and  convenient  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  been  thought  of 
before.  It  allows  the  teacher  to  have  quite  a  library  always  at  hand, 
yet  never  in  the  way,  while  globe  and  call-bell  and  the  indispensable 
*  *  Webster*'  have  their  appropriate  places  within  easy  reach.  Two  drawers, 
ej^ch  with  lock  and  key,  afford  security  for  private  papers,  stationery, 
records,  etc  The  inkwells  are  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  ink 
to  get  from  them  into  the  drawers.    Everything  essential  is  provided  for. 

The  construction  of  this  Desk  is  similar  in  general  plan  to  that  of  the 
school;4esks  it  is  designed  to  accompany.  The  economy  of  this  con- 
struction is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  greatly  diminished  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  with  other  desks  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  more  than 
the  first  cost  \Vhen  packed  for  shipping,  this  desk  occupies  less  than 
half  its  space  when  standing ;  the  cost  of  boxing  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished ;  while  the  freight,  being  estimated  at  ordinary  rates,  is  less  than 
one-third  that  charged  per  cubic  foot  for  **  Furniture." 

Frioe  of  De«k,  $12«— Teachen*  Chairs  ofTarious  pricet.    That  shown  In  the  cut  ■  $3 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

fA  Bond  St.,  New  York, 


EuBEKALiaUZDSliATZNO 

(Minani*!  larxyrxoM.      J.  W.  Scbybmbbborn  A  Co.,  MAmrrAoruBiM.) 

JToAm  a  Burfhee  toMek  RwaJU  ths  BeH  WaU  BUU£$, 

■t  Is  perfectly  Black  |  nvwer  Oriimble«|  alw«jrs  remains  Hard  and  Smooth. 

lb  H  raoceMftillj  ipplled  to  Any  kind  M"  boftrd  or  waII,  and  to  InrAliiAblo  in  renoTaUnff  old  woodra 
BlackboATds.  Its  durjlbilitt  to  proved  by  twelve  years'  eevere  nse  in  fome  of  the  beat  Sdiooto  In  New 
BnclaBd  and  New  Tork.    The  Surface  eeems  to  improve  with  use  and  age. 

Any  Teacher,  by  obecrvin/;  **  Dlrectiona,**  cah  apply  It,  making  perfect  doU  tuffaei^  onrlTtllad  in 
cttar^  mtooOmeUj  and  durabuUp, 

Pbicb  :  QuABTS,  $8.00 ;  Purrs,  $1.75.    5  p,  c.  discoufU  an  6  gal$. ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  gmM. 
One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft    ITenc^  it  makes  a  chvap  Blackboard.    For  old  Boards  one  coat  to 
aaoBgfa.    New  surftce  requires  two  coata  or  more.    It  is  pnt  np  in  tin  cans,  and  Mft^y  sent  by  express. 
CAlTnOIf  •— The  Subbxa  LiqCTiD  8li.tim«  Is  the  Original  JAquid  BlatSng— ^A«  fini  Z4tf«iM 
mackboard  ever  offered  for  sale.    Ita  neat  success  has  dilled  oat  several  imltatfons;  bat  none  can 
produce  theperfeeliif  tmooUi^  enduring^  aead-Uack  mr/ace  qf  Qu  Eurxxa.    It  is  rosiTiriLT  na  oin.T 
SCJLTB  avarAOi  which  will  hot  olake. 
.  ProBiiMnt  Bdncaiors  ahnoet  everywhere  can  apeak  ftw  Ruiiixa  SLATora ;  wnd  tm  irlA  worrfliM  \L 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

TiM  Boieka  Ltqnid  Stoting  will  always  rive  satisfaction  when  nrDpfWv  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  8ttpt.Tal>Uc  Schooto,  Boston,  Mast.  / 
tf  •  have  Bsed  Bnreka  Slating  on  oar  blackboards  since  1804 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
•spcrior  to  the  beat  atone  aUtea.        C.  6.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Gtammar  School,  8.  Boston,  Hasa. 
I  tasre  nsed  it  nine  yean,  and  it  seems  to  improve.   From  my  own  experience  I  tliink  it  will  laat 

— S.  BOBBINS,  Principal    Ntw  iTatwi,  C5win.,  April  SS,  1886. 

JSuperinimdenes  Qmet.Trou.ir.  KjJune  21, 1868. 
n  fives  excellent  satlsbctlon ;  I  can  imagine  nothltig  bettor.       BDW .  DANFORTH,  Sapt.  Schoola. 
To«  Eoreka  Slating  to  wonderfti).     I  applied,  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  atone 
O.  B.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
QffUse  Superintendent  Public  SehooU.  Clevdand^  OhiOy  1887. 
**  KncHKA  LfQUXD  8latxr«  **  ooTers  over  twelv  thoueand  ftet  of  onr  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  abont 
fljOOO.    We  are  well  pAid.    It  is  ihr  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SmTTH. 

Euuhka  BLATDce  is  on  blackboards  in  my  schooL    They  are  hard,  do  not  reAect  the  light,  and  ar« 
•Boother  than  natnrai  stote.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  hKf  Hsed  it  ten  years.   It  to  sUte  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

O.  8.  COOK,  Prindpai  No.  S,  0ayton,  Ohio. 
CMeago,  iS.,  March  10, 1868. 
Fbr  flfteen  years  I  hava  nsed  blackboards  oi  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coined  with 
variooa  preparations.    I  have  tried  onarry  elateu    For  three  years  I  have  nsed  boards  and  plaster  wall, 
e^aied  with  ^  Soreka  BUting,*'  and  nave  found  them  enperior  to  any  other  surfaca. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicsgo  UnlTersny. 
Albion  CommercUd  CdU^t^  Itlehigan^  May  8. 1864. 
W«  flad  **  Bnreka  Stoting**  snr&ce  eqnal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  MAYHEW,  Prest. 

Jiatianal  BitHn£e$  OoUegt,  CMcag9y  May  85, 1886. 
Wa  have  vsed  it  In  onr  four  College  balldlngs,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  b^wrds.    It  exceeds  oat 
lA  liBeaess  and  durabUity.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President ;  D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 


IndianapoiiM  FemaU  IngtituUy  Ind.,  March  IS,  1868. 

For  four  years  we  have  nsed  Bnreka  Slating,  with  complete  satisfhctlon.— on  wood,  papered  walls, 

and  haid  flntoh.    I  prefer  it  to  fwa(  tiaiU.  becaose  the  snilhce  to  aa  good,  with  advantage  of  nnbroken 

swftoa  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HEwBS,  PresldenU 

at.  Joeephy  iflMOuri,  Ang.  V^,  186S. 
n  fa  easBy  implied,  aadMakaaabeaatlftd  and  perfect  blaekboaidaniftca.      B.  B.  NSSblT, 

Snpt  Pnb.  Schoola. 
mknM&oUimaUNwmoXachotiL,  mnona,  March  18, 1866. 
Oar  oiaekboards  are  of  **  Bnreka  Stotlng.**    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  egnal  to  beat  Vw 
BSOBi  asd  Ldiii^  sUtes,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teaehers  of  the  Northwest. 

,        •^  .^^       v^  WM.  P.  PHELPS,  Frineiprt, 

Qealdas  above,  we  can  refer  to  thoosands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school-cfflcars  in  the  laaA. 


EiJKEKA  Slated  Bl.ackboakds,  Ready  Hade. 

Of  thaaa  mivaUed  Boarda  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  framea,  theae  sixes : 

l--tfaasa.x8n. $8.60;      I      4~aiae8|ftxa |f.aO; 

t-  -  »|ft.xM .^.»  *-  "  4ft.x5ft ,. ILoj; 

»-  ••  SfLx4ll. 7.08;  Any  size  to  order  per  H*  <t ^88; 

AMNsHfM  In  NoM^fciMftMif/hMMi,  each  hoard  extra IJ80. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14:  Bond  St.,  ITew  Tork. 
And  Sold  goiierany  by  School-FoniidiliiK  Hovsei. 


ASBB  TO  SOBOOIi  BliCmiMl. 

"REWARDS "  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

An  accnrtte  register  of  deportment  and  BcboUrship  promotes  healthy  emulation.  Tet  snch  a  i 
It  rarely  kept.  Teache*i  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  it  occurs,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  fbt 
tht  time,  and  afterward  made  (h>m  memory.  Fer/ect  accuracy  being  impossible,  confdenM  in  ike 
record  is  vwtJcentd  and  Us  moral/or^  lost.  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and 
reports,  with  less  expense  of  time,  and  natnrally  awaken  active  parental  InteresL 
s  The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  Tarlous  ways.  This  is  conrenient :  In  the  morning  give  each  papll  a  CARB 
(5  merits),  representing  a  perfect  day^  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  fhllnre  in  recitation.  SINOLR 
MERITS  and  HALF-MERITS  are  for  pupils  who  fall  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  som^ 
credit.  FiT«  CARDS  held  by  any  pnpli  are  ezeha&god  for  a  CHECK  (S5  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
School  Week.  Four  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  100  MeriU, 
or  a  perfect  Month,  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  Igr  the  teacher. 
The  number  held  shows  the  popil*s  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whoa 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  popil  exhibiting  his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no 
Idea  of  fkvoritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beantlfolly  printed  In  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  prises 
wiiich  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Ch«eka 
on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  need  many  times— hence  the  system  Is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  In  seta 
of  500,  there  bcinp:  80  CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  300  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    Price  per  set,  $1.35.     Bjr  maU,  prepaid,  $1.35« 


THE  ISTEW  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


Is  shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.    It  Is  made  of  a  Snpetior  White  Metal,  aad  will  not  ecsUy  laiula^ 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  date  of  presenting  the 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  pnpirs  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  ScroU,    This  is  the  best  School 
Medal  now  in  this  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  oar  customers,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Price  SS  eeiif««    Sent  by  Illall,  prepaid,  tor  35  cents. 


New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Contains— I.  The  Schoolboys'  Tribunal— II.  Tub  SnuLiaBT  Mark— IH.  FA8noKABi.«SMTeATTew ; 
OR,  The  Adoptfj)  Child— IV.  Thk  Eta  ri  Socibtt— V.  Th*  Rockvillx  PKtlTiosr— VI.  Pu«a»— VIL 
RmrrsB,  the  Bobb— VUI.  Exaiunatiok  Dat  at  Madajix  Satantb^s— IX.  TiTib  Pbizb  Poem— X. 
WnxiAM  Rat*«  niSTpuT  LssaoK-JCL  SLAxa— Xll.  Uomvirxo  Qeo«2iafht— XHL  Kot  At  Homs^ 
ny.  The  Queen's  Enolisu.    Price  by  mall— Paper,  40  cents ;  Flexible  Cloth,  50  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  81.,  New  York, 


ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


AUkS  TO  3€MO  OXi  J>1S01BZ1NE,    600  Oertifloates,  Checks,  Oftrdi,  etc $1  93 

pOMgy  Bsre  time  of  Beoord-E«eping,  and  reduce  *'  Rewards  "  to  parfiect  System.) 

AMITHMJSTXC^J^  JFOBMS  JJiI>  aJSOMETJtlCAL  80ZIDS,  in  box S  OO 

9LACK»SOAJtl>S ,  uriih  perfect  tHaU  nafaet^  neatly  framed,  ready  made  : 

lALSIssSfeet  IvSfeei 9S  50    No.  4.  Size  8>f{  feet  by  4M  foet 9  50 

1^^9K<^tb7  8>^<oo^ ^  ^^  6-    "    ifeetby6£bet 1»  00 

L   ••    S  fsei  by  4  f eet. 7  00    Any  size  to  order,  per  square  foot...., SO 

SsBie  sizes  tn  block-walnnt  i^ames,  each  board  extra.  1  OO 

BucB-BoAUM,  Sfkbzcux.,  for  Mathematical  Geography,  etc.— See  "  Oeographical  List" 

BLACK-BO AMI>  JCUnBERS: 

S&  0.  Sbeep-skln,  smott  sixe,  per  dozen.  ,$2  OO    No.  8.  Lsmb-eklD,  fine  long  bleached  wool  5  00 

1.  ««  rosolar  size,      '*        ...8  00  i.  Bruseels,  K£W  and  neat 5  00 

X  ■«  longer  wool,  better  finish  4  00  6.  Chaxois-bxiiv,  pafd,  yery  superior  6  00 

nLACK'BOJLBJ>  JSASEJjS:  No.  1.  Single,  ^5  50.     No.  2.  Double 4  00 

BLACK' B  OAMI>  9 I7JPPOJR T— Hammond's.    Complete  and  substantial,  each 0  00 

tiLACK'BOjLHl>  POINTBBS  {or  MAJP  POINTJSJtS). 

Ko.l.I1sin,l«&9thBftom3Xto6ft.eaah^O  dO    No.  2.  Some  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each        40 

BOOK'  CAJR  BXiBJSJS^-Manchester's.  For  boyumd  girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each —        50 

CALZ'BSIiZfS,  for  Teaohfirs'  Desks,  varied  styles,  silTored, $1  to  3  50 

VLOCK  AJTD  €H^OBM,   Combined.     Timby's 25  00 

CLOCKS,  ftv  Sohool-xoom  Walls,  Drop  Octagon,  8  day 9  OO 

«« Bound  Comer,"  Lever,  8in.  dial... .^ 6  00 

C0KPO8ITIO2tf''JPAJPJBIt— ''An  Educational  Kovelty"~8Nos.,perqpiire 40 

CMATO  A  S—  **  SarekA."    Dnstless  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talo},  per  100 .... : 50 

Cbimc  firom 'Waltham,  per  gross,  40  cts. :  Colored,  per  gross 1  5€ 

CRATOK'MOSfJ^SB.    Just  Invented  and  patented,  each 95 

CBOQUST.    Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box— excellent  style  for  schools 10  00 

CUBJB'BOOT  MLOCK.    Inneat  paperbox 75 

DM8K8  JLNJ>  SXTTKE8  '*  on  Physiological  Prlnelples."    (See  Illustrated  Oiroolar.) 

0TMSA8TIO  ^I'JP.iili^rU'S— Dumb4>ellB,  Bings,  CHubs,  Wands,  etc. : 

DUM»>BXLtJB. — ^No0.1and2.    For  boys  snd  girls,  per  pair 60 

Ko.  8.  For  ladies  and  youth,  per  ptQr,  76  ots.  No.  4.  For  men,  per  pair 75 

Bua>'Biva«.  — No.  L  For  boys  and  girls,  per  pair,  75  ets.  No.  2,  For  men  and  women,  per  pr.  75 

\wt^^,^^  CLUBS. — ^Fotir  sizes  short  clubs,  and  four  of  long.    Per  pair $1  75  to  6  00 

WjtMDB.— Eight  plsdn  equal  faces,  each,  80  ots.    Same,  with  metailio  balls,  each 75 

9L0BJS8,  aUidsw  and  sizes.    See  "Special  Geographical  List" 

INK-  WSIjIsS — Sberwood's.    Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  doz 3  50 

Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  per  dozen 3  OO 

Heavy  gls<Bs  sockets,  per  doz.  ^1. :    Japaned  iron  covers,  for  same. 90 

Willwa's  seated  metallic,  per  dozen 9  00 

ISK'TIBKTB — Soaxiait'a  Patent,  liorfilling  Ink-wells,  etc.,  eadh 95 

"KIKJ>£M  OuCJJTJJJTJBXOCir^,'' with  patterns,  per  box 150 

KAjP  AJrj>  CMjAXT  support.  Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Chaxia.  Fatent'd.  JTO  00 

Same,  made  of  Black  Walnut 19  00 

MEBAI»3~4oat  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each 95 

mCMOSCOP^S'  No.  1.  Simple  braes  mount'dadjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology, etc  1  50 

No.  2.  Compound  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,in  box  5  00 

M0TTOB8  (30),  Cor  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 75 

KULTIPLJOJUriON  IT^  iX-C-lB  J)  S,  20  inches  by  26  inches 75 

VUMJBBAJli  JPJB^UUTKiS^  superior  style,  100  balls,  $1  95.  i    Same  144  balls 1  50 

•*  OBJ:BCT-'T:B^CMIXO  blocks  ''—62  Forms  and  Solids,  In  box 8  95 

SLATB'JPJBJfOUL  8MABPJENEB,  self-sharpening,  very  simple 10 

ELATING,  "  JBTTJRBKA  LIQJT1I>>'  (Hungers),  for  mafling  an  enduring  and  unrivalled 

Slazb  Suxtaox  on  old  or  new  boards  sad  wall,  per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  ft.) . . . .    3  00 

SLATK'D  I0SA.VH8,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  00 

ff.A  TJS  BJJBJBJBUS,  to  erase  without  water.— Ncr.  1.  Per  100,  $3.  .*  No.  2.  Larger  per  100..  JTO  00 

UI'^LLIJTG'STICKS,  or  •*  Word-malclng  "  Sticks  for  Prlmarians,  each 96 

Fonts  of  letters                      on  card-board,  for  samo,  in  box 96 

%ESTBXC:E-STXCKS,toT  Primorians  " to  build  up  sentences  " ;?.? 

SetsofsmaUwords,  on  card-board,  for  same,  Inbox 50 

rUEnMOJU:JSTJSJiS-'Vaiix«DheiiScalQ—ot  verybestmake ! .  9  So 

y OK D-e.^SZ>.9,  for  ««0t4eet Teaching,"  200 common  names,  in  box ..-  i  5C 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturer.* 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


The   Monthly.— Vol.  VL,  1869. 

($1.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  15  cents.) 

The  Monthly  is  an  independent  magazine,  designed  to  be ; 

1.  A  faithful  record  of  educational  progress  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  A  medium  for  the  candid  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  instrucdon  and 

school  manageipent. 

3.  An  advocate  of  free  public  education,  unrestricted  by  sectarian  bar. 

4.  An  advocate  of  a  wider  and  more  efficient  course  of  common  school  instruc- 

tion, a  higher  order  cf  school  books,  and  all  measures  calculated  to  elevate 
the  rank,  remuneration,  and  intelligence  of  teachers. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  quackery  in  school  books  and  school  super- 
vision will  continue  to  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Monthly. 

The  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  justice  and  propriety,  is  ear- 
nestly invited. 

Original  articles  on  educational  topics  are  solicited,  to  be  paid  for  when  used. 

Valuable  Premiums  for  1869. 

(i)  For  club  of  THREE  subscribers  and  $4.50,  we  will  present,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
Watson's  Manual  of  Calisthenics  (price  $1.25). 

(2)  For  club  of  EIGHT  and  $i2,  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  (price 

$6).     This  work,  recently  published,  contains  1040  octavo  pages. 

(3)  For  SIXTEEN  subscribers  and  $24,  Webster's  Unabridged  Royal  Quarto  Picto- 

rial Dictionary  ($12). 
Club  Rates. — Three  subscribers  for  $4  ;  six  subscribers  for  $7.50;  ten  subscri- 
bers for  $12  ;  twenty  subscribers  for  $20.     (Club  subscribers  may  be  at  any 
number  of  dift'erent  oflkes. ) 
Agents  are  wanted  in  every  locality.     Circular  and  specimens  free. 
All  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  for  1869  are  requested  to  remit  immediately. 
The  Monthly  wiii  be  stopped  at  expiration  of  time  paid  for. 


.00.  "An  Invaluable  Library  for  Educators."         J|)7*00- 

Complete  Educational  Year  Books 

FOR  1864,  >865,  1866,  1867,  1868. 

Until  April  isi,  1869,  we  offer  ihe  five  volumes  of  American  Educational 
Monthly,  bound  in  cloth,  for  Seven  Dollars.  (If  required  to  be  sent  by  mail^ 
$1. 50  extra  for  prepayment  ai  postage. ) 

These  five  volumes  contain  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  pages  of  interesting 
and  useful  matter  by  our  best  Educational  writers,  on  subjects  of  vital  importance. 
The  wide  range  cf  subjects  discussed  is  shown  in  the  *' Table  of  Contents"  of  any 
one  of  the  volumes.     This  will  be  sent  when  applied  for. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


fechcr— Vol.    1 8.  Monthly— Vol.  6. 

The  New  York  Teacher, 

Devoted  to 
Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


March,    1869. 

Contents* 


r^os 


L  My  ScfaoQi'bojr  Day*  »n  New  York  City 

Forty  Yean  Ago 89 

n.  AmencJd  Educator*  Deceased  in  1868  .    100 

lU.  The  VendlatioR  and  Warmingof  School- 
Houses— Part  II 106 

IV.  The  Advantages  of  Great  Cities  for  Pro- 

fa«onal  Study "o 


V.  Easy  Experiments  in  Elementary  Chem- 
istry—Part  II Ill 

VI.  Our  Educational  Periodicals 1 17 

VII.  ThcClash  of  Systems • i  la 

VIII.  Educational  Intelligence     12$ 

IX.  Current  Publications 1 27 


J.   W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


I'-So  per  Annum.  Single  Numbers,   15  cts. 
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IDS. 
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NUMERAL    FRAMES, 

OF  SUPERIOR  STYLE. 

No.  1-Wilh  100  Bails,     - 
No.  2-Wilh  144  Bails, 


$1^0. 


The  Abacus,  or  Numeral  Frame,  is  now  a  verj' 
popular  aid  in  teaching  children  to  coimt,  and  in 
giving  them  their  first  lessons  in  Addition,  Subtrac- 
tion, etc. 


CUBE  ROOT  BLOCKS. 

No.  1—^^  To  one  place''— In  neat  Paper  Box,       -       -        f  0.75. 

This  may  be  sent  by  mail  (letter  postage)  for  $1.25. 
No.  3— DOrBLE,  or  to  two  places,  In  Box,         -       -        f  l.OO. 

These  are  accurately  dissected  blocks,  invaluable  in  illustrating  the  Rule  of 
Cube  Root.  One  of  them  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  who  attempts 
to  instruct  pupUs  in  that  usually  troublesome  part  of  Arithmetic. 

.  ■  « 

Forms  and  Solids, 

COMPLETE    SET: 

Sixty-two  Pieces,  in  substantiai  wood  box,  $3.3S. 

TWO  EACH  OF  THE  PLAIN  FIGURES,  AND  ONE  EACH  OF  THE  SOLIDS. 

Each  Stamped  with  its  Number  as  in  the  List, 


1.  Equilateral  Triangle. 

3.  Isosceles  do. 

3.  Right-angled    do. 

4.  do.  do. 

5.  Obtuse-angled  do. 

6.  Square. 

7.  Parallelosrram. 

8.  Rhomb.  ^ 

9.  Rhomboid. 

10.  Trapezoid. 

11.  Trapezium. 
13.  Pentagon. 


13.  Hexagon. 

14.  Hepta^n. 

15.  Octagon. 

16.  Circle. 

17.  Rin^. 

18.  Semicircle. 

19.  Quadrant 

20.  Sector. 

21.  Segment. 

22.  Crescent 

23.  ElUpse. 

24.  Oval. 


25.  Spherical-triangle. 

26.  mte. 

27.  Cube. 

28.  Sphere. 

29.  Hemisphere. 

30.  Spheroid. 

31.  Cylmder. 

32.  Prism  (Square). 

33.  do.  (Triangular). 

34.  Pyramid  (Square). 

35.  do.       (Triangular). 
86.  Cone. 


Books  on  Object  Teaching. 

Sent  postpaid  for  prices  named.~By  Express  at  20  per  cent,  discount. 

Barnard's  Object  Lenaons $g.50  i  Pcabody's  (Mis?)  Kindergarten  Guide $!.!» 

( 'alkin'B  Primary  Object  Lessoua 1.50  i  Sheldon's  Elementary  lustmctioa 2.U0 

Hailman's  OiiMinca  of  Object  Teaching    .   1.()()  '*         Model  Lessons  on  Objects .. .  .   2.00 

LiUienlhal  &  All>ii's  ElemenUry  Instnic-  Welch's  Object  Lessons i.oo 

tion, 40  I  WilUuu's  Manual  or  Object  Lessons 1.60 


A^merican  Standard  School  Series. 

• » *■  -■■-■-. 

fineries    of*  !IMta.tliexnutios. 

18y  T.   A.    TO  yrj^B. 


'IOWJi**g  1>RlMAmT  ABITHHSTie.    144  p|p $•  30 

TtJrvVirB'S  IlVTBR]inB]>IATS  ARTTIOnBTIC.    816  pp 0  43 

TO^WTTE'S  PRACTICAI,  ARTTHJIEETIC.     360  pp  ...., 1, O  75 

TO'VrVK^S  AI^aSBRA.     JWOpp,.... 100 

CHAEIOTEEISTIC    FEATUEES. 


z.  Clear  and  ezbaostire  definitions. 

a.  Karly  introduction  of  Decimal  Fraeii^ns. 

3.  Iiaptoved  operatiooa  in  fiolyiitg  problems. 


4.  Its  medeh  for  recitations. 

5.  Its  clear  and  brief  analyses. 

6.  The  beautiful  typography  of  the  whole  series. 


Teadtcrs  throagfamxt  the  cocfntry  may  be  assured  that  the  books  of  the  s^es  yet  to  appear— namely : 
Mkvtal  Aritwmktic,  Geombtrv,  TftiGOKOMBTSY,  Analytical  Gbokxtry  and  Calculus— will  fall 
ia  n«  respect  behind  those  now  before  the  public.  When  complete  the  series  will,  it  is  believed,  preseMC 
tke  lallest  and  most  p^riect  account  of  mathematical  science  yet  published.  V 

Copies  of  the  above  books  will  be  furnished  Teachers  apd  School  Conunittees  for  examination  at  half 
&•  respective  retail  prices,  »nd  favorable  arrangements  wUl  be  made  for  introduction  in  place  of  other 
««rks  not  in  satisfactary  use. 

JOHN  P.  MORTON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

156  and  156  'Weat  Halm  Btroot,  liOnis^ille,  Ky. 

Actentioo  is  invited  to  the  following  ex^acts  from  testimonials^  selected  Ijrom  a  laige  number  received 
fron  the  best  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country : 

«•• 
I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  tliat  Towne's  Algebca  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Schools  than  any 
fldicar  book  of  the  kind  %ith  which  I  am  acquainted.  Rev.  Thko.  M.  Bishop,  M.  A., 

Head  Matter  cf  Heathcote  School^  Buffalo^  N,  V. 
I  regacd  TbwvK's  AiuTHMtTic  as  tttperior  to  any  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 

R.  T.  SPENoa,  Principal  of  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Its  arrangement,  its  dear  and  concise  rules  and  definitions,  recommend  Towne's  Arithmetic  to  the 
OMuidexation  of  the  thorough  and  practical  teacher.  Wm.  L.  Kkbnch, 

PHncifal  No.  10,  Buffalo,  H.  »'. 
I  have  examined  Prof.  P.  A,  Towne*s  Arithmetic,  and  do  believe  that  it  surjiasses  any  other  with  whUh 
lam  acquainted  In  simplicity,  conciseness,  and  clearness  of  its  definitions,  particuiarly  in  the  fundameniaj 
nUe.',  and  1  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  of  arithmetical  science  would'  be  greatly  advarced 
bj  ics  iBtrodsctioA  into  our  schools.  K.  B.  Bakkbk,  Pritt.  No.  7,  miffato,  N.  Y. 

I  agree  wtdi  Mr.  Barker  in  his  views  of  Town^s  Arithmetic. 

Samuel  Blade,  Principal  No.  S. 
I  ooocor  with  the  above,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  expresses  my  opinion  of  Tovine's  Arithmetic. 

E.  L.  Chamberlavnk,  Principal  No.  "^i. 
With  rqaid  to  Mr.  Towoe's  Arithmetic  I  agree  with  the  Principals  of  Nos.  7,  8,  and  31. 

A.  Z.  Barrows,  Principal  No.  x. 
1  coQcnr  in  the  ofnnion  0/  the  above-named  teachers  is  sefeience  to  the  merits  of  Townees  Arithmetic 

B.  F.  Pratt,  Principal  No.  4. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  Prof.  Townc*s  ij^rithdietic,  1  fully  concur  in  the  .foregoing  recoro- 
aendatiooa.  W.  S.  Rice,  Principal  No.  3. 

The  woffk  contains  several  features  not  heretofore  developed,  wliich  I  believe  to  be  of  extensive  and 
pnccicai  applicaiioiu  ,  H.  F.  Fulij»ton,  Principal  No,  16. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Towne*s  Arithmetic  to  scfiool  committees,  teachers,  and  snch  individuals 
M  desire  a  plain  and  at  the  same  time  a  ooroprehcnMye  treatise  on  this  important  subject 

Thomas  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 
The  scries  wttaa  well  worthy  of  ih^  hich  encomiums  which  it  has  received  from  eminent  scholars 
aod  teachers.  £.  T.  Macx,  Principal,  Erasmns  Halt Acadenty,  Fkzibush,  L.  I. 

A  book  (Towne's  Algebra)  so  clear  and  compact  is  its  definitioos,  so  easy  in  its  tranakioos,  with  each 
rart  skiifttUy  joined  to  the  other  parts,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  career. 

Prof.  Edward  North,  HamStm  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Towne'a  Algebra  is  the  best  work  for  securing  the  mental  discipline  of  pupils  within  my  knowledge. 

jAMBi  M.  SADHDBlts,  LL.D.,  Neto  Orleans,  La. 
I  know  of  no  other  work  so  well  adapted  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  this  branch 
of  Matheduitics  as  Towoe's  Algebra.  E.  A.  CuA^rr,  hlj.D.,  Louisville,  Ay, 

I  h«axtlhp  coftcur  with  Pr.  Grant  in  his  estimate  of  Towne's  Algebra. 

E.  M.  MORCH,  Pro/.  o/Nat.  Science,  Male  High  S<!kool, ' 
It  is  aa  adsurable  work  and  far  better  suited  to  our  schools  than  the  text-books  now  in  use. 

R.  L.  Butler,  Pro/.  Maths.,  Male  High  Scfiool. 


u 
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IS  X  REUABLB  %DU«AnO!rAL  BCHKAV  : 

1.  To  aid  All  who  seek  well-quAHfled  Teachers;  r  3:  To  give  parents  information  of  good  schools; 

2.  To  represent  Teachers  who  desire  positions;  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 
J.  V.  8CHE&KEBH0BV,  A.  X.,  Aefaary,  14  Bond  Bt,  (neaf  Broadway),  New  Tork. 
H  J.  TOUlirG,  Secretary.  I".  M.  BBOWK,  Xrsawaer. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCXi,  39  Bnttl*  &t.,  Bottoa.    O.  8.  WOODMAV,  A.  M..  MaaBfltr. 
<<  The  Rlirlit  Teaclier  for  the  Uigkt  Flaee.'* 

Jnf&TfnaUoH  t*f  Tt&rherB  will  be  furnit^vd,  wlUch  tliaU  embfaee--OpfortaeUks  tar  edttcatiesi  tpcciet 
qualification  for  reaching;  ezoerience,  an4  in  what  achoolti  rcfereacea^  z%c\  reli{ioi»  prefereacni  aalary  e  ^pccted^ 
candidate**  letter,  and  aoracttaes  a  f  hocographic  likeneM.  We  nondnate  ttvar^t  candidate*,  a&d  ibas  give  oppor^ 
tuaitf  for  aelection. 

Fourteen  yean'  trial  has  prored  the  **  AMKR.  SCHOOL  IsriTtm**  a  useful  and  cllicieat  aaxiiianr  in  the  JU«€»*> 
liooal  Machinery  of  our  couotry.    Its  patrons  and  Meads  are  amoag  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Tffrmet  Twe  I)olIltn^  •■  fflvis|K  ercler  for  Teacher.  .Whea  teacher  is  accrated,  TAr«9 
J}ollar»  additional.  Pottages  osed  In  corresponding  with  Principals^  and  in  their  behait  with  caadl> 
dates,  will  be  charged.  When  we  incur  extra  expense  and  astunte  unusual  responsibiUty  la  s^ectiaf  and 
examining  a  rare  Teacher,  we  make  corresponding  charges.    H»  ihArg*  f  PublU  Sth—lt. 

49*  Principals,  School  OfScers,  and  others,  should  giro  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 

jK^  Testimony  lor  **Aioia.  school  l2r8T.**fromUghenedaeatIonaland  boalikessaathoritleisent  when  required. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


Kf  Teachers  who  wish  podtlops  should  have  **  Application  Form."  The  MoxTOLT  If  taken  by  the  kadi^g 
Principals  and  School  Officers,  hence  reprcscnution  In  this  Bulletin  is  most  efficient. 

ISXPLANATIOy  OF  ABBRErTATIOXS :  Number  introducing  each  paragraph  refcrt  to 
Candidate's  application  on  file  at  Avkb.  Scbool  lurST.  Name  of  School  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  baa 
been  graduated  at  Institution  thus  named.  If  ^^  Ed.'*  precedes  name  of  School,  Candidate  has  teen  «daea£ed 
:hcrc,  ntt  gradustfd.  Figure  following  denotos  mimh*r  tfytart  tx^trhne*.  Branches  taught  are  so  abbreviated 
IS  to  be  understood.  Names  of  Foreign  languages /^tirn  b/  Candidate  are  In  Italltt,  Then  follows  name  ol 
Church  of  which  Candidate  is  m  mtmhtr^U.  for  Baptist;  CI.,  Congrcntional }  R.,  Roman  Catholic:  D.  R., 
Dutch  Reformed;  £.,  Episcopal;  L.,  Lutheran  ;  M.,  Methodist ^  P.,  Presbyterian.  **  Home,**  aa  *^|Soo  end 
Home,**  means  $Soo  C*ih  Salary  and  B»ard^  ff^atkimg^  Fml  and  Li^ts. 


XisUliee— EngUahy  Frcnelk,  Dkmwinf ,  ete* 

291— Ed  Del  Lit  Inst.;  3;  Eng.,  EL  French, 
Drawing,  Painting;  Q.  ;  ^5oa 

292— Ed.  Mass. :  10 ;  Eng.,  EL  French,  EI.  Piase, 
Penmansliip,  Drawing ;  CL  :  $300  nod  Home. 

293^Mt.  Holyoke ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Latin  :  M. 

294— Urbana  Sem. :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sciences,  French, 
Latin,  Drawing ;  M. ;  $500. 

296— Ed.  Oneida  Sem«:  Eng.,  Maths. ;  £. ;  faoo 
and  Home. 

29d— Belleville  Union  Acad.;  3;  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  German :  t^oa. 

297— Lasell  Sem. ;  9 ;  Eng.,  Maths..  Claaaien, 
French,  Drawing,  Painting ;  E.  ;  #500  and  Home. 

298— Tilden  Sem. ;  Eng.,  Matha.,  EL  Laiie ;  O. ; 
$250  and  Home. 

299— N.  Y.  Conf.  Sem. :  11 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Drawing,  Painting,  EI.  Piano ;  M. ;  $300  and  Home. 

300— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. ;  x  :  Eng^  Maths.,  £i.  LaUn. 
French,  Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics ;  P. ;  ^400  and 
Home. 

801— Fort  Edward;  i;  Eng.,  Maths,,  Nat  So** 
encea,  Drawing,  EL  French ;  P. ;  $300  and  Home. 

802— Ed.  Va. ;  4 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  EL  Latin  ;  ^300 
and  Home. 

808— Albany  Acad. ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  R. ;  $600. 

804— Ed.  Oranville  Sem, ;  ti ;  Eng.,  Matha., 
French,  German,  Drawing,  Gymnastics,  CI. 

dOS-'Oneida  Conf.  Sem.;  a;  Eng.,  Matha., 
French,  German  ;  M. :  #6oa 

808— Me.  Sem.;  8;  Eog.,  Mathi.,  Latin;  CU; 
$500  and  Home. 

307— New  Yor^  Pub.  Sch. ;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sci- 
ences, Piano ;  E. ;  &600. 

808— Newburg  Inst :  is ;  Eng.,  MaAs.,  Book- 
keeping, French ;  M. 

809— Pttb.  Sch.,  Vt !  as :  E«g.,  Maths.,  Sia^i«  2 
E. 

810— Mt  Holyoke;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin;  P. ; 
I300  and  Home. 

811— Ed.  Po'kecpsie  CoH  Inst ;  8;  Eng.,  Maths., 
•Drawing ;  M. ;  fsoo. 


312— Masa.  Nor.  Sch. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Calisthenics ; 
CI. ;  $300  and  Home. 

813— Cleveland  Sem. ;  Eng.,  French,  GemaD, 
Drawing,  Painting  ;  E.  ;  $5oa 

814r*St  Mary's  Hall ;  4 ;  Eag.,  Matha.,  French, 
Latin  ;  E. ;  II300  and  Home. 

316— Bordentown ;  4 ;  Eag.,  Maths.,  German  t  L. : 


818— Wheaton  Sem.;   5;    Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Latin  J  CI. 

817— S.  Berkshire  Inst ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  CL 

818— Mt  Holyoke :  to  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  X^tin,  El 
French,  German,  Gymnastics. 

819 — Bordentown  ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  German  ;  L. ; 
^400. 

820— Maple  wood  lest.;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Frrttck;  CI. 

321— Ed.   Packer  ;    s ;     Eng.,    Maths.,     French, 
Drawing ;  Q. ;  $5oa 

822— Kents  Hill ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Sciences,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Gymnastics;  tsoa 

823— Po'keepaie  Acad. ;  a ;  Eng.,  MatfasL,  French ; 
R. ;  I350  and  Home. 

324— Ed.  Pa.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  3;   Eag. :    $300  and 
Home. 

826— Me.  Wes.  Colt. :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Gymnastics ;  M. ;  $300  and  Home. 

826-Mt  Holyoke;  Eng.,  £1.  Latin;  CL;   $$y» 
and  HoBM. 

807— Caxenom  Sem. :  to ;   &ig.,  Matha.,  I«ti»f 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Drawings  Painting,  Gym- 
P.;  ffooand'Hom^ 
Ed.  Ripley  Coll.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Fren^  :  M. 

Mt  Holyoke;  xo;  £ag.,  Maths^  Latin,  EL 

Drawing;  P. 


200— Ed.  England;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.;  X*! 
$250^  MsA  Home. 

ft^-Ed.  Mt  Holyoke;  6;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matfis., 
El  Latin  and  French  ;  ^soa 

899— Ed.  Mass. ;  4 ;  Piano,  Singing,  French ;  isf» 
and  Home. 


33ft— EcL  Boston ;  5 ;  FSano,  Singing;  Eng.,  Maths., 

* ^   Latin:  P. 

-Ed.  Eaglaad :  10 ;  Eng.,  French,  Piano ;  E.  : 
f«so  sad  Home. 

236— E*!    Belgium  ;    3 :    Piano,    Singing,   Eng., 
yigi>A,  Drawing ;  E. 

23T--Ed.  Wa»hin|^onj  8;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 


HatbsL,  French,  I>rawing,  Painting :  C. 

88a— Ed.  Glenwood  S«b.  ;*;' 
H  Drawing  :  CI. :  JUoo. 


Pianok  Eng.,  French, 


^899— Hartford  Sem. ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Muth*.,  EL 
Fsrack  :  $'900  and  Home. 

840— Half  Moon  Inst;  3:  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths..  Drawing.  Painting ;  I400  and  Home. 

Z^—Ed.    England ;    la  ;   Piano.    Singing,    Eng., 

?5i*  ^^  />r«-A,  Drawing,  Painting  ;  E. 

**""*     *  *'        *      "  Piino,  Singing  ;£, ; 


Piand,    Singing ;    Q. ; 


A4S»— Lvona  Miu.  Acad. ; 
|«aoaDd  Honae. 

M8-Ed.  ML  Holyoke: 
$400  znd  Home. 

W4r-Ed.  N.  C. :  15;  piano,  Organ»  Singing;  Mo-* 

" —  -  |«oo  and  Home. 

R«tgttn  Inat ;  Piuio^  Smgmg,  Eng. ;  P. 

finaiei    Pwtwtng,  Painting,  etc. 

so—Ed.  Conn. ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Piano,  Fnnch, 


f^^ 


;  f  300  and  Home. 

'—Ed.  J 


—  Mt.  Holyoke;  8{  Painting,  Muaic^  Eng., 
Mada. ;  $300  and  Home. 
,  88*-Ed.  England :  ao :  Drawing,  Psunting,  Ormnaa- 
^:  E.;i(Seo  and  Home. 

tt-Ostteton  ;  a;  Drawing,  Paintmg,  Eng.,  Mathe., 
Crmnasdcs ;  CL  ;  $300  and  Home. 

•C^— Grtnvllle  j  3 ;  Drawings  PaintSilg;  Guitar,  Eng., 
Hatha. :  P. ;  |^  and  Home. 

9t— PfaUa.  Nor.  Sch. ;  6;  Drawine  Paipting,  Pen- 
nrnhipi,  Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  Latin,  Prencl^  German 


__  -N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Design:  5;  Drawing.  Painting; 
U^  and  Home. 

88— Ed.  New  York;  5;  Dravi-ing,  Painting,  Piano; 
E ;  S300  and  Home. 

84— Ed.  Providence ;  i :  Drawing,  Painting ;  CL ; 
Isje  and  Heme. 

Bainlgm  IrfuUM,  vte. 

1— Ed.   France;  7;  FrtHck,  German,  EL  Piano; 
won.    A  ew  York  dty  only. 
^—Geraiany ;  a ;  Piano,  Singing,  FrtftcJk,  German  ; 

a—Ed.  Germany:  4;  German,  French^  Piano,  EL 
Y»eal ;  L. ;  f  40a 

^g— Ed.  Germany;  ao;  German,  French^,  Piano, 
Unmrnf.',  L.;  fHoa, 

6-Ed.  Paris ;  la ;  French;  <X 

7-Ed.  Paris;  6  ;  French,  Piano ;  C 
^-Ed.  Paris;  9:  French,  Italian,  Drawing.  Paint- 
y-Ed. France ;  a ;  French. 

10— Ed.  Paris ;  6 ;  French,  German,  Gymnafttics ; 
P*:  ffao  and  Hone. 

JJ— Ed.  Germany  j  a ;  German,  French,  Piano ;  E. 

IS-Ed.  SwitseriaBd ;  so;  French,  German,  Eng., 
^*no,  Siiigiag ;  L. 

13— Germany ;  x6 ;  German,  Fnench,  Piano. 
Ckmiiemem — gngHslfc,    Matbs.,    Classics, 

Fa«lw|^  Ovmaaa,  HUltarjr  Tactic*,  ct«, 

100— Wesleyan  Un. ;  13 :  Eng.,'  Maths.,  Qassks, 
Mok-heemng  ;  M. ;  $aeoo. 

^101-Ed.^.  £.;  7:  Eng..  Maths.,  Book-keeping. 
^JM,  GvmMstics ;  ^taoa 

Ipf^WatcnriJle :    w;     Eng.,    Maths..    Classics, 
B«jt-kee|Mng,  Fiench;  P. :  $1200. 
.  lOlr-Dannnoiith :  le;  Eag^  Maiths.,  Qaasics,  Book- 
k«p!ng;CL;  Aaajft. 

.  105— Lewisbarg ;  a;  Eng^  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
**3ww;  B-;  ^laoo. 

10e-Sco«3aad :  i* ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  aassics,  French. 
^«mi.  Italiaa,  Spanish,  Boek-keeplng,  Gyomastics; 

-i^MMsM.  Nor.  Sch.;  13:  Eng.,  Mftths.,  Nat. 
ScjMs,  Dramtig,  Gyaraaslics :  f  iooa 

106— Brown;  16;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French, 
^*naafe  Music ;  B. ;  ^tiooi 

100- Ed.  England;  jn;  Eqg.,  French,  Drawing, 
"««»g;  E-;  #7«^ 


110 — Otsego  Acad.;  30:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, German,  Singing  ;  R. ;  $xooo. 

Ill — Blaimtown  Acad.;  14;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frencli, 
Singing,  Drawing.  Gymnastics ;  R. ;  1^2000. 

118— Yale;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book-kcep- 
?na  ;  CL  :  $1,500. 

ll3— Rutgers ;  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics ;  R,  ;  |8oo. 

114— St.  Francis,  Canada;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  CLxv 
sfc«.  Book-keeping  ;  $i,ooa 

115— Amherst ;  a ;  Classics,  French,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Book-keeping,  Gymnastics;  E.  ;  $$00 and  Home. 

116— Yale;  8;  En?.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book-keep- 
ing. EL,  French  and  German  ;  $t,ooo. 

117— Dartmouth;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping :  $i,4oa 

118— Thco.  Sem.,  New  York  ;  a :  Eng.,  Maths., 
Classics,  Book-keeping  ;  P. ;  $600. 

110— Wes.  Un.,  Ohio ;  xa  ;  Eng.,  Matlta.,  Classics, 
Nat.  Sciences;  M. ;  $z,3oa 

121— New  York  Univ. ;  4  ;  N^t.  Sdences„  Maths. ; 
P. :  li.ooo. 

123— Bowdoin;  Ene,  Matht,  Classics,  German^ 
French  ;  CL  ;  $500' and  Home. 

128— Hamilton  ;  15  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Sci- 
ences, French,  German,  Spanish. 

124— Union  ;  t ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics :  $800. 

127— Williams :  a;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping, Gymnastics ;  $r,ooo. 

128— New  Haven  H.  Sch. ;  Eng.  Maths.,  Qassics  : 
$700  and  Home. 

12A— Ed.  N.  Y.  Conf.  Sem.;  xo:  Eng.,  Maths., 
Book-keeping,  Latin  ;  B. ;  $8oa 

laO— Ed.  Genesee;  z ;  Eug.,  Maths.,  Classics;  M  : 
$1,000. 

131— Yale ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classica,  Book-keeping  : 
a,  ;  $i,500w 

13^— Ed.  England;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French;  E. 

133— Ed.  Williams ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classic^  Book- 
keeping; $600. 

186— Harvard;  3;  Ei^,  Maths.,  Book-keeping, 
Classics,  French,  $i,aoo. 

188— Middletown ;  la  ;  Classics,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Singing,  Gymnastics ;  B. ;  $1,000. 

18^— Dartmouth ;  10;  Elocution,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping, Singina:,  Gymnastics ;  CI. :  $2,500. 

141— Ed.  Clinton  Acad. ;  19  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping; $1,350. 

142— Middlebury;  x;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Ger- 
man, Book-keepmg,  $x,aoa 

143— Ed.  Amherst;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  Drawing,  Singing ;  $2,000. 

146— La  Fayette :  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Book-keeping  ;  P.  ;  $800. 

146— La  Favette  ;  a ;  Enc-,  Maths.,  Nat  Sci- 
ences, Classics,  German,  Book-keeping :  $800. 

147— Iowa  Univ. :  z  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat  Sci- 
ences:  Q. ;  $iaoo. 

148 — Conn.  Nor.  Sch. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Book-keeping.  Drawing,  Gymnastics ;  $800. 

140— Providence  H.  Sch.  ;  6;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, German,  French ;  $8oa 

lOO^Bowdoin  ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping, Singing ;  CI. ;  $1000. 

161— Princeton  ;  6 ;  Belles  Lettres,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Qassica,  Book-keeping. 

162— Amherst;  4;  Nat  Sciences,  Eng.,  Math?.. 
Classics,  French,  Book-keeping,  Gymnastics :  CI. : 
$xooo. 

168— Dartmouth :  >o;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Book-keeping,  French,  German,  Singling :  $1000. 

164— N.  C.  Univ.;  5;  Eng.,  Maths..  Nat  Sci- 
ences, Classics,  French,  German,  Gymnastics ;  B. : 
$z>oo. 

166 — Conn.  Nor.  Sch. ;  xo;  Eng.,  Math.«.,  Clastslcs 
Book-keeping,  Piano,  Singing,  Gymnastics  :  CI,  ;  $1500. 

156— Ed.  N.  Y. ;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gymnastics: 
$800. 

167— Ed.  Cary  ColL  Sem. ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Qassics;  E. : 

168— Ed.  Ireland;  Eng..  Maths.,  Qassics,  Nat. 
Sciences,  Book-keepine,  Gymnastics;  P. 

150— Troy  Polytechnic  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keep- 
ing. French,  German,  Piano ;  $tcoo. 

160— Coll.  bf  New  York  :  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  CTIas- 
sics.  Book-keeping,  French,  German,  Gymnastics; 
$tooo  and  Home. 


Foreign  Gentlemen— Al«o  American  Gen- 
tlemen ^vlto  Tenctai  M nsic. 

60— France ;  xo ;  Jfrgmck^  Violin,  Ccvonet^  Draw- 
ing :  $800. 

ol—Paris;  10:  Fnmky  German,  Spanisli,  Maths., 
Book -keeping ;  C. 

62~Ed.  France;  3p;  Frtnck,  Maths. 

63— F^.  Germany;  Gtrman^ French ;  L. 

66 — Ed.  Boston;  ao;  Piano,  Organ,  Violio,  Coitar, 
Sineing;  |i,a 

67.-Ed.  Fi  «    ,    .  . . 

Classics,  Enjc..  Maths.,  Drawing ;  £. ;  ^3,ooa 

68— £d.  France ;  za ;  Frtnek^  Spatdsht  Italian,  Mil. 
Tactics:  C. 

60 — Austria ;  x ;  German^  Drawing,  Fendng,  Mil. 
Drill :  L. :  jUoo  and  Home. 

60— E(l    Canadit;    14;    Frtnch,    Classics,    £ng., 
Sciences,  Maths. ;  C. 


ranee  and  EngUnd ;  5 ;  French^  German, 


68— Ed.  luly  and  Sjiain;  30;  Music;  C  ;  $1,80 
and  Home. 

63 — Ed.  Master;  2;  Piano,  Meiodeon,  Hanaoci 
am  :  R. :  I^Soo  and  Home. 

64— Ed.  Switzerland ;  French^  German. 

66— Germany  ;  xo  ;  Piano.  Singing,  Drxwisf 
Painting,  French^  Gerrnan  ;  D.  R. 

66— Paris;  French^  Itdtian^  Qassics,  Befles  Lei 
tres:  K. 

67— Beriin ;  x8;  French,  German^  Piano,  Sbgiog 

68— Ed.  Switzerland  ;  French,  German  ;  £. 
$xooo. 

69— Italy:  Ttalian,  French,  German,  Spanisl 
Latin  ;  C  ;  ^tooa 

70-<-£<L  Germany;  German,  French;  $600  an 
Home. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange 

The  Ambricaw  EotrCATiOHAL  Monthly  is  read  b^  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietor«  ia  th 
eountnr,  heice  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  titv,  sell,  or  excha^ 
School  Property.  By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  ofie{ed  without  exposure  to  the  embartanment  of  0pe 
annntncenunis, 

nPeirms. —  Five  per  cent  commission  upon  the  anooont,  due  as  fhoon  as  transfer  of  propaly  is  xttad< 
No  sale  undertaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  Thi 
may  be  deducted  from  final  commission,  tot  rtntimg  S^ool  Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  Commiasio 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Subscribers  to  the  Monthly,  and  those  who  become-  fubscribers  (^x.so  per  wcl),  may  obtab  particoUrs  < 
properties  by  addressing  with  stamps      , 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


83.— For  Sitle.  A  Methodist  Female  Col- 
lege. The  best  known  in  tlie  country.  It  is  fiiy<niihjy 
located  on  a  great  line  of  travel,  ana  enjoys  a  liberal 
patronage.  NVill  accommodate  over  too  Boarders,  and 
a  large  number  of  day  Pupils.  Price  of  land  and  build- 
ings, 1(21,500 ;  price  ot  Furniture,  including  eveiTthing 
nMded  (twelve  pianos,  museum,  etc),  |8,500.  Terms 
easy.  Reason  for  selling  isdeclinin0>healih  of  the  Pro- 
prietor. An  opportunity  so  £ivorabie  is  seldom  offered. 
The  proprietor  wishes  it  kept  a  Methqdist  institution. 

3 5.— A  fB^reat  BarMin*— Seminary  in  Central 
N.  Y. ;  mam  building,  brick,  io8  by  50  feet,  $  stories 
high,  all  in  use,  entirely  above  around,  in  excellent 
conditioa,  a  storv  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  kundry 
purposes.  Will  accommoMte  about  60  Boarding 
Students  and  the  Teadiera.  Average  attendance  over 
200.  In  operation  x8  years.  About  two  acres  of  land. 
Fine  library  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  fur- 
niture, &c.,  &C.    Price,  $12,000.    First  cost,  $25,000. 

38.— IV anted.— A  Gentleman,  competent  to 
teach  the  English  Branches,  and  able  to  invest  fmm 
$1,000  to  $2,000,  as  Partner  in  a  German  and  English 
School  for  Boys,  in  New  York  City. 

41.— For  Sale. — Seminary  Pkopbrty  in  midst 
of  rapidly  |^owing,  healthy,  and  moral  community  in 
I  owa,  on  railroad  Ime,  few  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Property  rapidiv  increasing;  in  value.  Situation  of 
school.  beKutifbfand  attractive.  Building,  of  brick.  60 
by  40  feet,  3  stories,  with  basement,  kitchen  and  cellar ; 
stands  in  a  grove  of  oaks  covering  9%  acres,  bf^des  5 
acres  in  clover  and  4  aaes  in  garden,  well  stocked  with 
Hmall  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Has  a  commodious  stable, 
carriage-room,  corn-crib,  piggery,  henery,  a  well,  and 
3  large  cisterns.  The  whole  newly  and  well  fenced. 
Present  patronajse  of  the  school,  excellent ;  could  be 
doubled— must  increase.  The  property  worth  not  less 
than  |io,ooo;  will  be  sold  for  #5,000;  #3,000  down, 
balance  in  two  equal  payments,  on  interest  at  10  per 
cent,  till  paid.  Title  perfect  Possession  at  any  time. 
The  proprietor  retires  on  a»x>unt  of  growing  innrmity. 

*».— For  Sale.— A  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 
—It  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  years.  It 
is  offered  for  sale  on  account  of  Principal  a  health. 
Buildings  in  good  repair;  will  accpmmodate  thirty 
boarding  students,  and  as  many  more  day  scholaris. 
About  two  acres  of  land.    Price  #7,000. 


43.— For  Sale*— Boarding  and  Bay  Schoo 
FOR  GiRi^  :  Nine  milss  from  New  York  City.  Mai 
building  of  brick,  two  stories,  with  two  wings :  coi 
taining  seventeen  room.t.  Heating  apparatus,  gas  ax 
water  throughout.  Will  accommodate  twenty  ooan 
ers.  Seventy-five  pupils  (day  and  boarding)  last  yea 
Has  been  in  w^ceasfoL  «i|ier«tion  ten  years.  One  ar 
a  half  acres,  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Price,  indw 
ing  School  Furniture,  #i3.ooa^  Half  cash,  balance  < 
easy  terras.     Household  Furniture  for  sale,  if  desire 

44.— For  Sale.— Female  Seminary,  of  thirr 
five  years'  sanding — eighteen  under  present  Pnncirs 
Two  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York  or  Philadelpni 
Location  very  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land ;  hou 
three 'Stories,  with  finished  attic.  Will  accomxnod^ 
thirty-five  or  more  boarding  pupils.  Main  buildinj 
34x35  feet :  wing,  50x19.  Porch  and  verandah.  Lsu| 
and  weil^  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  redtatioi 
and  reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc.,  etc  N 
income  last  year,  $3,800. 

45.— For  Sale.  The  good-will  and  Furniture  oi 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys,  pleasantly  loca 
ed  on  the  Hudson.  School  will  accommodate  thir 
Boarders.  Everything  in  good  condition.  Price  $2.50 
cash. 

47.— For  Sale.— A  Day  School  for  Boys,  < 
the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  from  I<few  York  :  the  oin 
Boys-sdiool  of  high  grade^  in  the  place ;  centrally  1 
cated ;  flourishing.  Furniture  and  appointments  « 
new  and  firet-dass.    Price,  $*,voo. 

48.— For  Sale.— A  verv  Desirable  School  Pr 
rsRTY,  within  forty  miles  of  "New  York,  on  a  Railroi 
line.  House  framed,  filled  in  with  brick ;  3  stories,  b 
sides  a  high  basement ;  accommodates  70  or  80  boar 
ers.  Piazza  zo  feet  «nde  most  of  the  wai|r  aroun 
belfry,  bell,  bathroom^  dumb  waiter,  speaking  tubi 
etc.,  etc  <(  acres,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Bar 
stible,  carnage-house,  ice-house,  etc    House  and  ba 


supplied  with  running  spring  water.  Location  health 
view  fine,  community  menu  and  ebtermixing.  Pric 
#t8,ooa    Hal^  at  least,  Biay  reoiain  on  bond  and  mo) 


view  fine,  community  1 
#t8,ooa  Hal^  at  least, 
gage. 

49«— For  Sale.— A  first-class,  iletinsh!n|r  Bo-v 
School  in  Philadelphia^  netting  a  handsome  mom 
Price  for  ftnmiture  (almost  new  and  of  the  very  bi 
kind),  apparatus,  good  will,  etc.,  $i,too*    Reason 
sale,  retirement  from  the  pnofession. 


f     WILLIAMS  &  PACKARD'S 

I  SCHOOL  jCOPY  BOOKS. 

PTJBUSHEX)  BY 

SLOTE,  WOODMAN  &  CO., 

ff9  and  72/  yntliam  St.,  J^en^  York. 

Tms  New  Scries  of  Books  has  met  Wtt&  a  ftadr  «lidorse|iieiit.ft«M  Tetchm  and  fducatiMUtt,  svdi  as 
bs  Bcrer  before  been  awarded  to  any  System  of  Penmanship.  The  reason  is  apparent  They  are 
s^tndkfiy  cBsrawd  from  Copies  very  caneniUy  prepared  by  Prof.  John  D.  Williams,  who,  as  a  Pen- 
Anise  a  teacher,  and  an  author,  has  no  superiors  if  be  has  an  equal.  The  copies  are  carefully  graded  from 
tbr  fiist  to  the  last  book :  and  in  no  other  engraved  copies  can  be  foui^d  such  beautiful  aad  usef«l  conbi- 

TWe  Tegnlar  series  consists  of  ten  books,  with  four  intcrawdiate,  fer  practice  in  advanced  sfhftpk,  col- 

^lie  public  schools  of  New  York  have  adopted  these  books  with  great  unanimity,  and  they  are  being 
np^  mtroduced  throughout  the  country. 

Their  grett  simplicity  and  beauty  fender  them  exceedingly  popular  with  Teachers. 

llie  publishers  will  be  s^ad  to  send  specimen  copies  of  either  number  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents :  and  will 
send  gfiitaitously,  on  application,  a  fine  specimen  sheet  exhibiting  Copy  lines  from  each  book* 

Favorable  arrangements  made  for  inttoauction  ia  schods. 
Address 

Slote,  Woodman  &  Co., 

Sox  JTo.  2f,  JV'ew  York. 

I>o  y o\L  ^v^liiili  to  loajrn  to  iprrlte  at  Jioxne  7   (Send,  for ' 

THE  TE  ACHBH  of  i»EIV3i:^Pf  SHII*, 

-^  eight  p^^  monthly  paper,  each  number  of  which  Qontains  Aany  easy  lessons  on  Writhtg^  FUKrUhmg 
^Md  Drmwmg-,  and  from  30  to  50  di&icnt  engravings  of  letters,  animals,  etc.,  with  explanations.  It  is  re- 
omneaded  by  the  best  penmen  in  the  country.  Single  numbers  xo  cts.,  or  $1.00  per  year.  Beautiful 
pi«niams  pven  to  those  who  raise  dubs.    Address  {««  g.  THOMPSON* 

-  Teackgr  0/  Ptnmanthip,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

EVEHYTHIPf »   -POlEt    SCHOOLS." 

An  lUoatrated  Oatalogue  of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  APPARATUS,  BOOKS,  GLOBES,  HAPS,  CHARTS. 

And  many  otlif»r  Articles  tor  Every  Behool, 

1VILL    BE    PUBLISHED    IN    MARVH    OF   EACH    VEAXi, 
It  wiU  give  recent  Inventions  and  Improvements  in  £ducational  Apparatus. 
Scat  on  appKeation  irith  stamp. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publishers,  JSooks^rs,  and  Manttfacturers,  14  Bond  Street,  Neu>  York, 

Fresh  Q-axden,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds,  and  Small  Fruits, 
Prepaid  by  Mail.  A  complete  and  judicious  assortment. 
25  sorts  of  either  Seeds  $1.00.  True  Cape  Cod  Cranberry, 
with  directions  for  culture  on  high  or  low  land.  New 
fragrant  Bverbloomlng  Japan  Honeysuckle,  charming  new 
^dy  vine.  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.,  prepaid.  New 
Early  Rose  Potato,  75  cents  per  lb.;  6  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid. 
Priced  Catalogues  to  any  address,  also  Trade  Lists.  Seeds 
on  Commission.    Agents  wanted. 

B.  IC,  WATSOJl,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Estab- 
lishment, Plymouth,  Mass.    Established  1842. 


BOTAKY. 

Wood's  Object  Lessons  in  Bolaoy,  SI.35. 
Wood's  Intermediate  Botany,  S2.25. 
Wood's  New  Class-Book  of  Botany,  S3.50. 

The  standard  text-books  of  the  United  States  in  this  department  In  style  they  are  simple,  popula^r 
and  lively :  in  arrangement,  easjLand  nivtural ;  ip  descriptioi^  graphic  and  stripy  txact.  The  Tables 
for  Analysis  are  r%duc«d  to  a  pemct  system.    More  a»e  Minvmy  sold  tkan  ofi.  all  othen  combined. 

NEW    ISSUES.' 
I.  OsYies'  Stated  ArithiMtie.  Price,  $0.80. 

Jocelyn^s  Patent.    The  Book  and  Slate  combined.    PortabH  convtnient,  snbatatitiai  and  di«ap.    A 
new  and  rare  feature  in  Book-maktag.  , 

II.  Wonnan's  German  Grammar.  $2.00. 

Baaed  on  Gtspey.    Engrafts  the  best  modem  conttnental  methods  upon  the  best  features  of  earlier 
Amerkan  works. 

III.  Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Astronomy.  S1.S0. 

Second  volume  of  a  oourse  to  make  the  Scieaoes  popular,    Brie^  iufieting,  adeqtiata. 

IV.  Cliamplin's  Political  Economy.  Si.25. 

Condensed,  simplified^  and  arranged  in  "  Lessons.'*    The  most  easily  mastered  and  practical  Treatise 
for  ScIm^Is  aod  Acaderaies-~-by  President  ofCoIby  University.  . 

V.  Independent  fourth  Reader.  $0.98. 

A  splendid  intermediate  Book,  to  accompany  any  series,  or  afford  variety  of  selection.    Magnificently 
IllusumtM. 

VI.   Young's  First  Lessons  in  Civil  Government.  $1.25. 

With  an  abatract  of  the  Laws,  and  showfnc  the  Rights,  Doties,  and  Responsibilities  of  Citizens  ;— 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children  and  youth. 

Vlt.  Monteith's  Wall  Maps.   8  Nos.  $8. 

Coaiplete  for  reference.    Each  30x36  iftchei.    From  engravinits  on  copptf.  Neatly  coloited.  All  names 
laid  down  ia  fiilL    Sent  by  vail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  pnca. 


NEARLY   READY: 
I.  Summary  of  Ameriean  Hisiory. 

A  well  ijroportioned  outline  of  leading  events  condensine  the  substance  of  the  more  extensive  text- 
book in  common  use  into  a  series  of  statements  so  brief,  that  every  word  may  be  committed  10 
memory,  and yal  socomfirehensiTe  that  it  pretents  an  accurate  though  geaeraJ  view  of  tha  ahole 
contiouotts  Ufo  of  the  nation. 

II.  Searing's  Virgil's  iEneid. 

It  will  contain  only  the  first  six  books  of  the  iClneUL  a.  A  very  carefully  constracted  I>ictionary.  3. 
Sufifid^tly  copious  Notes.  4.  Grammatical  references  to  three  leading  Grammars.  5.  Numerous 
lUustnRioos  of  the  highest  order.  6.  A  superb  Map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  countries. 
7.  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor^  "Questions  on  the  iEneid."  8.  A  Metrical  Index^  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Foetieal  Style.  9.  A  photographic  Jac  *fm3«  of  an  early  Latin  M^  10.  The  Text  according  to 
Jahn,  but  paragraphed  accordmgto  Ladewig.  11.  Superior  mechanical  execation.  xa.  The  price 
no  greater  tiian  that  of  ordinary  editions. 

III.  Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

Of  like  character  with  the  Mauuals  of  Chemistiy  and  Astronomy  alrea^  published,  and  so  raatly 
popular. 

IV.  Worman's  Qassical  German  Reader. 

An  adequate  introduction  to  the  best  Germaa  Literature. 

l7*'@lpcclinon.  Ooples  «-i11  be  sent  by  mail,  po.st  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  annexed ;  or  to 
Teadiera  who  desire  to  examme  with  f^irpose  of  hUrodnction^  if  approved,  for  half  price  (Maps  of  course 
excepted.)  Who  would  know  more  of  this  unrivalled  series,  should  consult  for  det«ils*~z.  like  JDaseriptive 
Catalogue,  free  to  Teachers ;  2.  The  "  Illustrated  Educational  Bulletin,"  periodical  organ  of  the  publishers 
Sample  free.  Address—  

^.  S.  BAR,IVES  Sl  CO., 

ili  and  113  William  Street,  New  York. 
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IMPORTAISTT   ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Gray's   Botanical  Series  .^ 

By  ASA   GRAY,  M.  D., 

Fisher  Profenor  of  Natural  Science  in  Sartard  University. 


Thk  Teacher,  the  Student,  and  the  Botanist,  will  hail  with  delight  this  new  and  valuaile  additicn  to  a 
Series  already  without  an  equal,  in  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactness  mad  clearness  of  description, 
accurate  and  scientific  analysis  of  Plants,  and  beauty  of  lllustratioAs. 

Gray's  School  s^nd  Field  Book  of  Bptany.-J^»T  Isstjzd.  cioth.  622  pages. 

Price,  $2.50. 

This  work  consists  of  the  **  Fields  Fomtt  and  Garden  Batarty^**  and  the  **  Lessons  in  Botat^,'^  bound 
together  in  one  complete  volume,  forming  a  most  popular  apd  comprehensive  ^chqol  Botany,  'iltist  will 
be  the  most  senemlly  used  daas^book  of  the  whow  seri«B,  Ifeing  Adapted  to^ye^nnfe'fs  and  advanced  classes, 
to  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,  as  well  a«  to  all  other  {(rades  in  which  the  science  is  taught. 

The  book  is  intended  to  furnish  Botanical  Classes  and  begmners  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the  Plants 
of  this  country  than  is  the  Mantutl^  and  a  much  more  comprehensive  work,  since  it  comprises  Jke  oonnnou 
Herijft,  Shrubs  and  Trees  of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  including  the  com- 
monly cultivated,  as  well  as  the  native  species,  in  fields,  gardens^  pleasure  grounds,  or  hooae  culcnre,  and 
even  the  conservatory  plants  ordinarily  met  with. 

This  work  supplies  a  great  desideratum  to  the  Botanist  and  Botanical  Teacher,  tliere  being  no  similar 
class-book  published  in  this  country. 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany : 

Is  an  easy  ItitraductiiOn  to  a  kifcMedge  of  All  the  c6mmon  Plants  of  the  Uirited  States  (east  of  the 
Mississippi),  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  companion  of  the  **  First  Leswns  in 
Batat^?*    3S6  pages.    Price  $%.o^. 

Oray's  Ho^«r  T^lants  OroM^.— Small  4to.    230  pages.    Price  $1.20. 

Oray*S  IL«C8SO]iis  in.  IV>taiiy.— 8vo.    236  pages.    Price  I1.40. 

Oriiy*ft  I^e0fl(on«  and  HCanual*— In  one  volume,  with  20  plates,  illustrating  tlie 
Sedges,  Grasses,  Ferns,  &c    Cloth.    Price  #3.00. 

Oray'8  Struotural  and.  fi^ystematle  Sotany*— Price  I3.00L 

r'lopa  or  tlie  l^9oiitliorn  TJnltecl  Htates.— By  A.  W.  Cuafmak,  M.  D. 

1  vol.    6ao  pages.    Price  I3.50. 


ALSO   JUST   PUBLISHEI>: 
WEBSTER'S  COURTING  HOUSE  AND  FAMIiY  DICTIONARY. 

Nbw  Edition,  with  important  additions,  improvements,  and  appropriate  illustrations.  The  Bjinker, 
the  Merchant,  and  business  men  generally,  will  find  this  a  vaftiable  book  of  reference. '  The  Vam- 
mercial  TaUes,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the  Money,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  principal 
commercial  countries  of  the  world,  and  their  coHlpaiWive  values  at  the  present  time,  will  supply  a 
want  not  filled  by  any  similar  work.    In  sheep.    6x>  pages.    Imperial  xamo.    Price  53tOo. 

To^vrnBend-'s  01"Vll  G^oVeiftniTtetil;.— Desfpied  As  a  fuU  and  complete  class-book 
on  this  subject    In  cloth,    xamo.    343  pages.    Price  $v.so,  ^ 

'Ito'vrnseiidNs  A.vialir«il/»  oT  ys^  Cong&tlt^tloii  pt*  tlio  TJnited 

l?)ral€>H. — A  Chart  of  5a  pages,  on  one  roller ;  a  plain  ai^  comprehensive  expolMtion  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution.    Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy.    Price  |6.oo. 

O^  Single  copies  sent  by  Mail^on  receipt  of  price  annexed. 

IV  Correspondence  and  Orders  will  receive  prompt  .attention. 

'  IVISON,  PHIMET,  BT.AKFiMAN  &  00., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  BTeir  York, 
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MF  SCHOOL-BOY  DAYS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  FORTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

BEFORE  Horace  Mann  appeared  to  bless  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  giving  to  that  Commonwealth  a  highly  reformed  and 
splendid  sj'Stem  of  education ;  before  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  profound 
treatise  on  human  culture,  had  laid  down  the  Law  of  Nature  by  which 
the  race  should  be  educated ;  before  our  own  Youmans,  and  others  of  the 
present  age,  had  uttered  their  philosophic  thoughts  on  the  same  subject ; 
nay,  before  there  was  any  "Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals," it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  a  school-boy  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  mention  this  last  benevolent  institution,  since  if  there  then  had  been 
such  a  thing,  there  also  might  have  been  some  society,  or  some  law,  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  school-boys. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  ''Nicholas  Nickleby,"  has  given  us  his  world- 
•  renowned  description  of  Dotheboys  Hall ;  but  his  account  was  fiction ; 
mine  is  history :  he  had  to  invent ;  I  have  only  to  remember. 

Few  things  in  life  are  more  painfully  sad  to  one  who  has  had  scnne 
ambition  "to  know  the  secrets  of  this  wondrous  world,"  than  the  remem- 
brance that  his  early  training  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  that  develop- 
ment to  which,  by  no  effort  in  after-life,  he  can  ever  attain.  How  the 
sad  and  solemn  lines  of  Longfellow  find  an  echo  in  our  breasts,  while  soi- 
rowing  over  the  forever  lost  days  of  youth  1 

**  Ahy  me !  what  wonder-working  occult  science 
Can  from  the  ashes  in  our  hearts  once  more 

The  rose  of  youth  restore  ? 
What  craft  of  Alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single  hour 

Renew  this  phantom  flower  ? 

[Eatertfl  accordlnic  to  Act  of  Coneren,  in  tho  rear  1888,  bj  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  ft  Co.,  In  th«  Clerk's  Offio» 
of  tlhB  DliCrlet  Coact  of  the  United  States  for  the  Boutfaera  Dbtrict  of  New  York.] 
N.  B.    Tbe  preee  are  at  liberty  to  oopj,  provided  credit  is  given  to  The  Amtricaai  ZOveoMonal  Monthty, 
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And  the  tea  answered  with  a  lamenution^ 
Like  tome  old  prophet  wailing ;  and  it  said — 

Alat !  thy  youth  *is  dead  1 
It  breathet  no  more;  in  the  dark  placet  with  the  dead  of  old 

It  lies  forever  cold !" 

To  recall  with  much  minuteness  the  events  of  forty  years  ago,  may  seem 
a  doubtful  undertaking ;  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  they  were  impressive 
events,  stamped  on  the  mind  of  early  childhood ;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  Man  remembers  many  of  the  &r  back  incidents  of 
his  early  years,  much  better  than  the  comparatively  recent  ones  of  his 
adult  age. 

Now,  first,  as  to  my  school-house.  It  was  the  basement  of  a  laige 
Gothic  church,  situated  on  what  was  then  the  northern  outskirt  of  the 
city.  Broad  unenclosed  acres  stretching  out  of  sight,  where  we  were 
wont  to  fiy  our  kites,  play  at  marbles,  ball,  and  tag,  made  up  its  back- 
ground. But  the  pavior  and  the  mason  have  been  abroad ;  stony  streets 
and  bricks  and  mortar,  cover  the  playgrounds,  and  the  only  landmark 
left  to  identify  the  spot,  is  the  old  towering  massive  edifice,  hemmed  in 
for  miles  round  by  the  swarming  habitations  of  men.  The  school-room, 
as  it  then  appeared,  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  about 
seventy-five  feet  wide ;  but,  as  the  size  \^'as  measured  by  the  magnifying 
eye  of  childhood,  it  was  probably  of  smaller  dimensions.  Low  and  nar- 
row windows,  set  in  alcoves  along  one  side  and  both  ends  of  the  hall,  let 
in  the  light,  interspersed,  at  the  decline  of  day,  with  spectral  shadows  of 
the  gravestones  without  A  row  of  long  desks,  with  backless  benches, 
upon  each  of  which  sat,  with  curved  spines,  some  dozen  pale-faced,  cowed- 
down  boys,  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  room  at  right  angles  to 
its  sides,  leaving  a  wide  rectangular  space,  or  rather  race-course — as  will 
appear — round  the  school-room.  Attached  to  one  end  of  about  t^-o-thirds 
of  the  desks,  were  round  vertical  shafts,  having  mounted  on  the  top  square 
wooden  blocks,  painted  white,  on  each  side  of  which  were  painted,  in 
black  letters,  words  or  sentences,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  class. 
These  were  to  be  written  down  on  sand  and  slates,  when  enunciated  by  a 
large  boy  called  the  "Dictator,"  as  he  paced  down  the  hall  with  a  meas- 
ured tread  and  authoritative  voice,  dictating  to  each  class  the  lesson  of  the 
moment  On  a  platform,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  stood  the  Mas- 
ter's desk  and  high  seat  Here  enthroned,  the  Monarch  of  the  school, 
with  ferule,  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  other  implements  of  torture,  to  uphold 
his  government,  reigned  over  his  subjects  in  all  the  pride  and  power  and 
ignorance  and  cruelty  of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  exercising  his  absolute 
authority  over  his  black  kingdom.  No  means  of  ventilation  whatever  was 
to  be  seen.  The  word  "  ventilation"  was  not  known  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  school ;  but  the  heat,  with  all  its  noxious  gases,  generated  by  that 
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breathing  multitude  of  boys,  was  carefully  kept  within  the  school,  as  a 
substitute  for  fuel.  With  doors  and  windows  tightly  closed,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  exhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  radiating 
impurities  from  their  unwashed  persons,  all  day  long,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  must  have  been  very  like  tbat  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
Neither  blackboards,  maps,  atlases,  nor  artificial  globes,  were  ever  used 
in  the  school.  Descriptions  of  the  Earth  or  of  the  stars,  we  never  had ; 
but  instruction  on  the  physical  geography  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  had 
abundance.  In  place  of  such  auxiliaries  to  education  as  maps  and  black- 
boards, there  were  others  gracing  the  walls  and  deemed  of  much  more 
importance,  not  only  to  the  intellectual,  but  especially  to  the  moral  and 
religious  development  of  the  students.  On  the  wall,  behind  the  master, 
in  full  view  of  the  whole  school,  to  keep  the  scholars  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, hung  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  of  enonnous  size.  The  handle  had  the 
dimensions  of  a  former's  flail.  The  lashes  were  of  corresponding  length 
and  as  thick  as  your  finger ; — it  took  both  hands  to  wield  it.  This  was 
taken  down  to  be  used  on  extra  occasions  only ;  but  a  single-handed  one 
was  in  constant  service  in  the  daily  training  of  the  school.  In  close  com- 
pany with  this  huge  * '  cat, "  hung  two  other  implements  of  culture.  These 
last  were  made  of  leather,  covered  over  with  some  kind  of  hard,  pitchy  ma- 
terial, and  were  called  respectively  the  **  Fool's-cap"  and  the  "  Hangman's- 
cap."  The  former  was  a  kind  of  skull-cap,  without  a  visor,  which  made 
a  person  look,  and  I  presume  feel,  like  a  fool  indeed.  The  "Hang- 
man's-cap"  jutted  all  over  with  indescribable  angles  and  snaky  curves,  like 
one  of  those  horrors  worn  on  the  head  of  a  Chinese  god,  or  a  victim  of  the 
AuUhda-fe,  They  were  both  instruments  of  great  terror— equally  as  much 
so  as  the  huge  "cat"  hanging  beside  them,  dreadful  as  that  was.  In 
addition  to  these,  erected  on  the  platform  to  the  right  of  the  master,  was 
another  apparatus  of  the  system,  called  "The  Iron  Bar."  This  was  a 
rail  of  iron,  about  three  feet  long  and  about  an  inch  square  at  its  trans- 
verse section,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  upright  supports,  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  It  was  used  for'  feats  of  equilibrium  performed 
with  bare  feet,  that  were  cruel  in  the  extreme.  These  engines  of  torture 
were  used  chiefly  to  reform  the  characters  of  those  who  were  deemed  the 
male&ctors  of  the  school.  They  were  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
morals,  order,  and  mental  discipline — ^to  be  held  in  krrorem  over  some 
and  applied  without  mercy  to  others.  As  I  still  remember  them,  they 
appear  as  bloody  instruments  of  the  Inquisition,  and,  without  doubt,  would 
be  rare  curiosities  for  the  museum  of  the  present  day.  But  their  practical 
application  will  be  related  further  on. 

The  instruction  came  under  no  general  method  of  teaching  that  was 
ever  elsewhere  my  experience  to  know.  It  could  not  be  called  the  "  Lan- 
casterian  system,"  although  it  had  an  element  of  this.     It  was  not  the 
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*'  Kinder  Garten,"  nor  the  "  Pestalozzian  system,"  nor  even  that  of  Teddy 
O'Rourk,  the  celebrated  ** Irish  Tutor."  It  was  sui generis.  The  " Fac- 
ulty" consisted  of  the  master,  the  dictator,  and  a  monitor  for  each  class, 
excepting  the  classes  engaged  in  what  were  considered  high  abstract  studies. 
The  latter  came  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  master.  He  had 
the  supreme  appointing  power  of  the  dictator  and  the  monitors ;  but  the 
clergyman  who  officiated  up  stairs,  and  who  was  the  Lord  Temporal  and 
Spiritual  of  the  school,  had  the  appointment  of  him.  The  dictator  and 
monitors  were  selected  from  the  larger  boys,  applying  the  principle  of 
rotation  in  office.  A  week  at  a  time  was  the  length  of  their  administration. 
Their  positions  were  regarded  as  honorable  and  were  very  authoritative. 
The  schoolmaster  seldom  or  never  came  in  contact  with  the  scholars 
under  the  monitors,  except  with  the  ferule,  the  "cat,"  and  other  medi- 
ums of  a  similar  nature,  of  which  more  anon. 

It  was  the  uniform  custom  of  the  master  not  to  arrive  in  the  morning 
till  about  half  an  hour  after  the  regular  time  for  commencing  school. 
Some  of  the  boys,  who  knew  where  he  lived,  were  by  turns  assigned  the 
duty  of  going  every  morning  to  his  house  for  the  key  to  open  school  be- 
times, in  order  that  the  preliminary  exercises  of  the  day  might  be  got 
through  with  by  the  monitors,  and  things  set  in  motion  by  the  time  the 
master  came.  One  striking  incident  of  those  days  causes  me  vividly  to 
remember  this  usage  of  the  school.  I  will  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
relate  it,  though  it  more  appropriately  comes  under  a  different  head  of  the 
system  from  that  which  is  now  about  to  be  described. 

One  fine  morning  it  so  happened  that  nobody  went  for  the  key,  and  the 
scholars,  of  course,  could  not  get  in  school.  Overjoyed  at  their  half-hour 
immunity  from  their  penitentiary,  they  were  improving  it  out  of  doors 
with  uproarious  jubilee.  Of  a  sudden  there  was  a  lull — ^what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  *  *  The  master's  coming, "  announce  some  terrified  breathless  urchins. 
Tis  true  1  'tis  he  I  He  approaches  with  rapid  strides,  threatening  looks, 
and  menacing  mutterings ;  he  shakes  violently  his  pugnacious  Phreno- 
logical oigans ;  he  shakes  one  fist,  then  the  other,  then  both  ;  he  shouts 
savagely  at  us  to  come  into  school ;  he  shakes  fiiriously  the  school-room 
door  when  opening  it,  as  if  it  also  were  to  blame.  The  epithets  *  *  Rascals !" 
**  Villains  I" — ^threats,  denunciations,  almost  imprecations,  fidl  from  his 
lips  as  we  enter.  He  starts  immediately  for  his  desk,  seizes  his  ferule — 
"Silence,  and  stand  up  every  one  of  you  !"  he  shouts.  As  quick  as  well- 
drilled  soldiers,  we  &11  into  line,  with  our  backs  against  the  wall,  all  round 
the  hall.  "  I'll  show  no  partiality,"  he  exclaims ;  and  commencing  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  he  deals  each  and  every  one  of  us  three  hard  stinging 
cracks  upon  each  hand,  because  somebody  didn't  go  for  the  key.  This 
chastisement  he,  no  doubt,  considered  impartial  and  "even-handed  jus- 
tice."   The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  however,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the 
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punished  boys  knew  where  the  cruel  tyrant  lived,  and  the  delinquent  boy, 
whose  special  duty  was  to  go  for  the  key  that  morning,  was  probably  not 
at  school  that  day. 

The  preliminary  exercises  of  the  morning  consisted  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing. No  uniform  sort  of  books  was  used  in  the  school,  save  the  Cate- 
chism. As  every  word  of  this  was  absolute  and  infallible  truth,  there,  of 
course,  could  be  no  improvement  to  it,  and  therefore  there  were  no 
varieties.  We  were  more  liberal  and  latitudinarian  in  our  secular  books. 
One  scholar  had  one  kind  of  spelling-book,  another  a  different  one.  One 
read  from  the  "English  Reader,"  another  from  '* Cook's  Voyages,"  and  a 
third  from  the  "Life  of  Washington," — all  in  the  same  class.  Arithmetic 
was  taught  from  "Dilworth's  Assistant,"  "Daboll,"  and  from  an  ante- 
diluvian relic,  called  "TheGough."  This  last  book  was  considered  as 
exhaustive  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and  was  said  to  be  the  production 
of  a  person  of  the  same  name,  a  great  Irish  scholar,  who  lived  in  ancient 
Irish  times.  The  spelling-lesson  of  a  class  would  be  heard  one  morning 
from  one  kind  of  book  and  on  the  next  from  a  different  kind,  just  as  it 
happened ;  and  that  boy  was  accounted  lucky  whose  book  chanced  to  be 
selected  for  any  single  occasion,  as  he,  therefore,  was  more  likely  to  be 
posted  in  the  lesson  than  the  rest  of  his  class. 

Let  us  take  the  system  in  its  daily  order.  It  is  nine  o'clock.  A  boy 
has  just  returned  from  the  master's  house  with  the  key.  He  opens  the 
door,  rings  the  bell,  and  the  scholars  without,  leave  off  their  sports  and 
pour  into  school  They  array  themselves  against  the  wall  around  the 
room  as  military  companies,  each  class  under  its  own  monitor  as  captain. 
Doubt,  fear,  and  trembling  agitate  many,  as  if  they  really  were  soldiers 
going  into  battle  for  the  first  time.  The  report  of  their  scholarship  on  the 
present  occasion  will  be  made  to  the  master  upon  his  arrival,  and  they 
have  often  experienced  the  penalty  of  being  delinquent  in  their  "task." 
Spelling  now  commences  along  the  whole  line ; — each  captain,  as  it  were, 
drilling  his  own  company  according  to  a  system  of  tactics  peculiarly  his 
own ;  but  an  apparent  unity  of  action  and  purpose,  and  certain  esprit  de 
corps,  pervade  the  whole  body.  It  is  indeed  an  exhibition  of  interest  to 
the  uninitiated.  Some  hundred  simultaneous  voices,  pitched  on  eveiy 
key  of  the  chromatic  scale,  enunciating  sounds  and  words  of  every  de- 
scription, with  the  loudest  force  that  lungs  can  give,  make  so  clamorous 
and  heterogeneous  a  tumult,  "that  with  the  hurly"  the  dead,  lying  in  the 
churchyard  without,  almost  awake.  The  stentorian  rapidity  with  which 
each  sdiolar  of  each  class  succeeds  his  bawling  predecessor  in  the  hubbub, 
sends  the  discordant  echoes  flying  round  the  school-room,  like  a  chase 
i>f  invisible  demons.  The  spelling  over,  a  short  reading-lesson  follows, 
of  a  similarly  ludicrous  character. 

Passing  without  remark  the  style  of  articulation  of  the  English  tongue 
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in  this  seminary  of  learning,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  little  of  the  mode 
of  its  pronunciation  current  here.  As  may  be  anticipated,  it  was  some- 
what different  from  that  of  our  present  unabridged  Websterian  and  Wor- 
cesterian  times.  Comptroller  was  pronounced  with  a  **  Comp" — and  why 
should  it  not  be  ?  Arithmetic  was  called  "A-rith-mat'-ic;"  Algebra,  "Al- 
ge'-bra;"  Minus,  **Min'-us;"  Conflagration,  "Con-flag'-er-ation,"  and 
Hypothenuse,  ' '  Hip-o-the-nuse. " 

Invariably,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate matutinal  crowd  of  male&ctors  is  brought  up  before  the  ''Tombs" 
Justice,  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  were  placed  before  the  master  every 
morning  on  his  arrival,  to  receive  from  three  to  six  stinging  muscular 
blows  on  the  hands,  with  the  cat  or  ferule,  for  the  various  shortcomings 
reported  by  their  monitors.  It  not  being  customary  to  go  into  any  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  guilt  of  those  arraigned,  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  get 
through  with  this  indispensable  morning  exercise. 

The  classes  were  arranged  in  the  following  order.  The  primary  dass 
was  called  the  '' Sand  class."  This  had  white  sand  spread  out  on  a  hori- 
zontal desk,  with  moulding  on  the  edges  to  keep  it  from  spilling  on  the 
floor ;  and  on  this  economical  sort  of  stationery,  similar  to  Archimedes 
demonstrating  his  proposition  on  the  ground  while  Syracuse  was  being 
stormed,  the  least  advanced  scholars  exercised  their  intellectual  and  artistic 
powers,  learning,  at  the  same  time,  how  to  name  and  draw  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  Next  came  classes  in  ascending 'order,  that  wrote  down 
words  and  sentences  on  ruled  slates ;  then  classes  that  spelled  the  long 
hard  words,  ** Involuntary"  and  ''Unreasonableness,"  and  wrote  in  copy- 
books ;  then  classes  that  ciphered  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division— even  "  Long  Division."  The  Fraction  and  Rule  of  Three 
boys  came  next  in  order ;  then  the  few  who  had  reached  as  far  as  the 
intricate  and  deep  mysteries  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Root, — each  class 
diminishing  in  numbers  as  it  ascended  the  "  Hill  of  Science,"  till,  finally, 
we  arrive  at  a  solitary  student  sitting  alone  in  his  sublime  and  sacred  insu- 
lation, who  has  reached  the  Ultima-Thule  of  all  learning — "Mensura- 
tion"— "Hawne/s  Mensuration,"  I  think  it  was  called, — a  work  which 
was  a  sort  of  companion  of  "The  Gough,"  and  like  it,  I  believe,  written 
in  Ireland,  at  any  time  since  the  building  of  the  Round  Towers,  by  some 
traditional  personage,  regarded  among  the  people  of  that  country  as  the 
Irish  Euclid.  These  two  books  were  considered  the  greatest  mathematical 
works  in  the  world.  This  sequestered,  and,  we  may  imagine,  sad  young 
man  (for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  having  conquered  all  the  kingdoms  of 
learning,  he  sometimes  wept  because  there  were  no  more  of  the  same  sort 
to  conquer),  standing  on  the  line  which  divides  all  science  from  nescience, 
as  we  might  expect,  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  school.  Nay, 
he  always  received  a  call  from  the  patrons  of  learning  who  visited  us,  to 
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be  discoursed  with  and  eulogized,  often  hearing  the  remark  from  them, 
that  his  great  acquirements  would  forever  be  an  honor  to  his  name.  When 
through  mensuration,  the  student  must  of  couise  quit  school,  because 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  learned.  Several  of  these  high  graduates 
resided  in  the  neighborhood*  It  was  a  common  remark  that  there  was 
danger  of  their  going  crazy  from  their  immense  learning.  They  were 
looked  upon  with  profound  respect  by  the  lUeraii  of  that  vicinity,  and  were 
a  sort  of  privileged  personages,  having,  as  it  were,  the  "Freedom  of  the 
City."  If  a  student,  not  yet  a  sufficient  adept  to  perceive  the  practical 
application  of  his  abstract  speculations  on  the  ten  digits,  inquired  the 
object  of  studying  numbers,  he  was  told  that  it  was  **to  Meam'  him  how 
to  keep  store," — an  explanation  perhaps  no  less  sensible  than  the  modem 
one,  that  the  design  of  studying  mathematics  is  principally  to  ''discipline 
the  mind."  Each  mathematical  scholar,  from  those  in  Addition  to  him 
who  had  reached  the  lonely  peak  of  Mensuration,  carefully  transcribed  his 
daily  labors  from  the  slate  into  a  laige  copy-book,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  as  permanent  records  of  his  scholarship.  This  was  deemed  the  true 
method  of  storing  up  knowledge.  If  one  of  those  rasters  of  lore  had 
been  lost,  there  would  have  been  so  much  education  gonefirom  the  owner. 
The  morning  exercises  of  spelling,  reading,  and  whipping  over,  the 
subsequent  performances  of  the  day  commence.  The  great  Head-centre 
of  the  school  takes  his  high  seat  behind  his  desk,  his  cat-o'-nine-tails  and 
ferule  by  his  hand.  He  now  assumes  his  regular  functions  of  the  day. 
The  scholars  in  their  seats,  with  down-turned  faces  and  upturned  eyes, 
r^ard  him  with  furtive  glances.  A  thrill  of  fear  runs  through  their  nerves 
as  they  behold  their  tyrant  mount  his  chair  of  state,  and  with  a  piercing, 
savage  look,  survey  the  petty  realm  over  which  he  rules  with  so  cruel  and 
irresponsible  sway.  Each  monitor  takes  his  position  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  The  dictator  stands  at  the  head  of  the  "Sand-class,"  ready  to  pro- 
mulgate the  lore  of  the  day.  The  master  rings  his  little  bell.  The  moni- 
tors then  unanimously  give  the  order,  "  Hands  behind !"  On  the  instant 
every  boy  has  his  left  palm  enclosed  in  his  right  behind  his  back,  in  a  sort 
of  self  hand-cufifed  state,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  is  not  paying  attention 
when  the  order  is  given,  or  is  tardy  in  obeying  it  He  is  immediately 
"sent  up"  to  have  his  attention  concentrated  and  his  movements  quick- 
ened. The  dictator  now  commences :  "  First  of  the  first  class,  A"  giving 
the  sound  of  the  letter  in  what  an  elocutionist  would  call  the  "Radical 
Stress,"  at  the  same  time  turning  the  woocien  block  at  the  top  of  the  verti- 
cal shaft,  that  the  letter  on  it  might  be  seen  by  those  who  were  to  copy  it. 
Immediately,  hands  fly  from  behind,  and  each  litde  urchin  seizes  his 
wooden  style  and  engraves  the  symbol  on  the  sand.  That  done,  the 
monitor  again  proclaims:  "Hands  behind!"  and  in  a  moment,  hands 
are  as  they  were.    The  dictator  paces  to  the  next  class,  and  continues : 
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* '  Second  of  the  second  class,  May ! — M-a-7 1" — ^first  enunciating  the  word, 
then  spelling  it,  and  turning  the  wooden  block  as  before.  Hands  instantly 
unlock  themselves  from  behind,  grasp  pencils,  and  write  down  the  word 
quickly  on  ruled  slates.  At  the  next  word  of  command,  hands  again 
revert  to  their  places ;  and  the  dictator  thu^  proceeds  from  class  to  class, 
getting  into  words  of  dissyllables,  trisyllables,  and  polysyllables,  and 
finally  into  sentences,  to  the  end  of  his  beat,  the  scholars  in  his  rear  keep- 
ing "hands  behind"  till  he  returns  to  dictate  to  them  a  new  lesson  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  thus  continue  the  main  exercises  of  the  day.  The 
master,  during  this  time,  may  have  come  down  from  his  seat  with  his 
portable  ''cat"  in  hand,  and  be  engaged  in  whipping  fractions  into  the  heads 
of  those  of  whom  he  has  immediate  chaige,  or  making  others  dance  Irish 
jigs  about  the  floor,  on  complaints  made  by  their  monitors. 

The  dosing  lessons  of  the  afternoon  session  were  from  the  Catechism. 
By  the  centripetal  force  of  this  study,  the  classes  gravitated  into  circles 
round  the  hall.  Each  monitor  took  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  his  ring, 
and  with  Catechism  in  hand,  propounded  awfiil  questions,  which  were 
quickly  answered  with  an  emphatic  and  defiant  air,  as  if  to  say,  **  Who's 
afraid  ?"  Let  me  not  be  thought  irreverent  if  I  here  repeat  a  few  of  the 
questions  and  answers  which,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  I  still  remem- 
ber. Q.  "Why  did  God  make  Hell?"  A.  "To  punish  the  devils  and 
.bad  angels."  Q.  "Can  any  one  come  out  of  Hell?"  A.  "No,  out  of 
Hell  there  is  no  redemption."  Q.  "Was  the  Hell  into  which  Christ 
descended  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Hell  of  the  dammed  ?"  A.  "  No, 
He  descended  into  a  place  called  Limbo  ;"  and  so  on,  each  answer  given 
by  every  one  of  the  class  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  p>ositive  assurance, 
as  if  we  considered  it  but  trifling  to  put  questions  to  us  respecting  truths 
so  self-evident 

After  the  English  catechetical  exercise,  we  were  put  through  one  in 
Latin  in  the  same  style.  We  now  felt  a  pride  in  being  in  the  ancient 
sacred  classics.  In  this  branch  of  study,  as  well  as  in  the  English  Cate- 
chism, we  were  all  the  veriest  adepts.  No  matter  whether  a  boy  could 
read  or  not,  he  was  taught,  and  he  knew,  both  the  Latin  and  English 
Catechism.  The  Latin  performance  was  truly  appalling  to  eyes  and  ears 
unschooled  to  it  Babel  would  be  no  adequate  comparison.  We  would  an- 
ticipate the  monitor,  so  that  questions  and  answers  came  at  the  same  time 
without  the  remotest  conception,  on  our  part,  of  the  meaning  of  either. 
Both  were  in  Latin,  and  we  hacl  no  translation  into  the  "vulgar  tongue." 
In  feet,  we  didn't  know  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing ;  for  we  never  in 
our  lives  heard  of  the  word  "translation."  We  took  it  for  granted  that 
Latin  could  be  nothing  but  Latin.  I  cannot  venture  to  attempt  to  repre- 
sent, by  written  characters,  the  pronunciation  we  gave  the  language.  This 
can  be  imagined  better  than  described.     Each  class,  however,  had  a  pro- 
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nunciation  peculiar  to  itself,  varying  with  the  provincial  accent  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  instructed.  Accuracy  in  this  element  of  the  study  was 
not  deemed  of  great  importance.  The  physical  attributes,  a  good  brazen 
throat  and  length  of  breath,  were  most  appreciated  in  this  exciting  exhibi- 
tion. About  one  hundred  voices,  in  loud,  full,  and  rapid  blast,  blending 
all  together  in  one  wild  conglomerate  mass  of  gibberish,  produced  litde 
short  of  a  complete  Pandemonium.  The  most  erudite  Latin  scholar  could 
not  have  had  more  certainty  of  being  proficient  in  the  language  than  we 
had.  We  believed  we  were  complete  in  this  branch  of  learning.  We 
thought  the  little  book  contained  all  there  was  of  it,  and  we  knew  all  there 
was  in  the  book.  This  is  the  way  we  studied  Latin.  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  "There  is  no  error  without  its  soul  of  truth  in  it."  If  we  should 
search  for  so  subtle  an  element  in  the  foregoing  method  of  studying  the 
English  and  Latin  Catechism,  it  might  be  found  in  the  vocal  training  we 
incidentally  acquired. 

Having  said  all  that  space  will  permit  of  what,  by  courtesy,  we  will  call 
the  intellectual  and  religious  parts  of  the  system,  we  come  to  the  govern- 
ing part,  or  means  employed  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  these  branches 
of  education,  and  to  reform  and  purify  the  whole  character  of  the  student 
This  was  nothing  but  blows/  blows/  blows/  Moral  suasion  was  a  prin- 
ciple unknown  to  this  institution  in  the  education  of  youth.  Terrible 
flogging  was  really  believed  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite  for  making  a 
good  boy  out  of  what  was  esteemed  a  bad  one,  and  a  scholar  out  of  a 
dunce.  Indeed,  it  was  regarded  so  potent  a  panacea,  that  it  was  thought 
wise  to  administer  it  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  curative  of  moral  obli- 
quity or  intellectual  dulness.  I  have  heard  even  parents,  coming  to 
inquire  about  the  progress  of  their  children,  enjoin  the  master,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  school,  to  **  Flog  them !  Flog  them  I"  In  truth,  the  chief 
function  of  this  pedagogue  was  to  beat  the  boys ;  he  was  engaged  in  this 
employment  the  best  part  of  his  scholastic  term.  After  the  lapse  of 
fcrty  years,  I  can  still  see  him  walking  up  and  down  the  long  school-room 
with  a  stem  air,  the  "cat"  under  his  arm,  with  the  lashes  dangling  behind 
him,  and  the  scholars  looking  askance  at  him,  as  he  passed  their  class, 
fearing  to  get  a  cut  over  the  head  for  some  misdemeanor  they  were  not 
aware  of  having  committed.  This  scourging  instrument  was  never  out  of 
his  reach ;  he  carried  it  with  him  as  faithfully  as  a  sentinel  on  guard  does 
his  arms.  The  monitors  were  petty  tyrants  to  the  boys  under  them,  and 
could  have  them  whipped  whenever  they  pleased.  We  had  to  buy  their 
fevor  with  presents  to  keep  them  from  getting  us  whipped  for  nothing.  A 
complaint  made  by  one  was  indisputable.  If  the  accused  attempted  a 
denial  or  an  excuse,  it  was  an  outrageous  act  of  insubordination ;  it  only 
aggravated  his  presumed  guilt  and  increased  his  punishment  When  a 
chai^ge  was  to  be  made,  the  monitor,  as  he  walked  forward  and  back,  be- 
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hind  his  class,  like  a  policeman  on  duty,  would  hold  up  his  hand  at  full 
length.  Then  from  the  dread  master's  high  seat  came  the  fearful  inquiiy, 
''What's  the  matter?"  "Such  a  boy  has  whispered,  or  looked  around, 
or  hadn't  hands  behind,"  would  be  the  reply.  "Send  him  up,"  was  the 
command,  and  up  went  the  poor  trembling  boy  to  receive  several  lashes 
from  the  "cat"  If  a  boy  instinctively  drew  back  his  hand  when  struck 
at  by  the  master,  two  cracks  were  given  for  one.  ^ 

The  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law  of  this  school  was  to  play  truant — 
or  "hooky,"  as  it  was  called — or  to  be  absent  from  church  on  Sunday 
without  leave.  We  were  obliged  to  assemble  in  the  school-house  on  Sun- 
days, and  from  there  march  to  church  under  the  monitors  as  captains^ 
and  the  master  as  colonel  of  the  raiment  When  either  of  the  above 
crimes  was  committed,  "the  Fool's-cap,"  the  "  Hangman's-cap,"  the  two 
handed  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  "The  Iron  Bar,"  came  into  play.  When 
the  latter  engine  of  torture  was  used,  the  offending  boy  was  made  to  mount 
upon  it  with  his  bare  feet  He  was  allowed  no  means  of  balancing  him- 
self but  the  dexterity  of  keeping  his  equiliHrium  by  the  support  of  his  feet 
alone.  If  he  fell  off,  or  let  one  foot  touch  the  platform,  the  master,  sitting 
within  striking  distance,  would  lash  him  on  again  wkh  a  savage  stroke  of 
the  "Cat"  The  grimaces  of  the  poor  victim,  the  writhings  and  contor- 
tions of  his  body^  while  undeigoing  this  punishment,  expressed  how  pain- 
ful was  the  torture. 

Frequent  exhibitions  of  punishment  occurred  when  all  studies  were  sus- 
pended for  the  time  being,  and  the  whole  school  required  to  take  part 
in  the  demonstration.  For  instance:  A  boy,  having  the  "Fool's"  or 
"  Hangman's"  cap  on,  was  marched  under  guard  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall  and  made  to  get  up  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows.  The 
scholars  were  ordered  to  turn  and  &ce  him.  The  master  then  gave  the 
order,  and  the  whole  assemblage,  with  fingers  pointed,  commenced  to 
deride  and  insult  their  school-mate  in  eveiy  conceivable  manner,  and  to 
set  up  so  horrible  a  hissing  at  him,  that  one  might  have  thought  this 
academic  place  had  suddenly  been  turned  into  a  serpentry  of  the  whole 
Ophidian  race.  After  this  disgusting  act  of  the  performance,  the  boy  was 
taken  down,  probably  to  be  placed  on  "The  Iron  Bar,"  or  to  receive  a 
severe  beating.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  victims  of  these  and  other 
occasions,  stripped  to  indecent  nakedness,  and  unmercifully  whipped  on 
their  bare  flesh. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  one  unschooled  to  the  belief,  to  conceive 
with  what  a  superstitious  abhorrence  a  boy,  while  having  on  the  "  Fool's," 
or  "  Hangman's"  cap,  was  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  scholars.  He  was 
unclean ;  he  appeared  to  be  under  a  terrible  ban ;  he  was  anathematized 
for  the  time  being.  But  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  part  of  all  this 
system  of  moral  discipline  is  yet  to  be  described. 
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When  the  huge  cat-o'-nine  tails  was  taken  down  from  the  wall,  a  bloody 
and  shocking  scene  was  to  be  enacted.  The  victim,  with  the  ''Hang- 
man's cap"  placed  upon  his  head,  and  denuded  of  his  jacket,  vest,  shoes 
and  stockings,  was  placed  on  the  "race-course"  round  the  hall.  The 
master  took  his  stand  a  few  feet  from  him,  with  his  tremendous  whip  held  in 
both  his  hands.  Then  dealing  the  boy  a  heavy  blow,  he  sent  him  with  a 
leap  and  a  shriek  upon  his  race.  Pat,  pat,  pat,  you  heard  his  bare  feet 
go  upon  the  floor  as  he  sped  on.  Having  got  round  to  the  point  firom 
which  he  started,  the  monster,  waiting  for  him  with  uplifted  whip,  gave 
him  another  lash  on  the  back  as  he  passed.  Another  leap  and  heart- 
piercing  shriek  came  from  the  suffering  boy ;  and  thus,  from  heat  to  heat 
around  the  room,  the  blows  were  repeated  till  you  could  hear  his  loud 
breathing  mingled  with  his  cries  and  groans  as  he  pursued  his  course. 
When  he  became  exhausted  and  nearly  ready  to  fall,  the  punishment 
ceased.  This  last  process  of  torture  was  frequently  but  the  wind-up  of  a 
series  of  punishments  gone  through  by  the  same  person  on  a  single 
occasion. 

The  good-natured  priest  up  stairs  would  often  visit  the  school.  When 
he  entered,  every  head  would  bow.  Seated  by  the  master's  side,  and 
casting  his  eyes  about  the  room,  he  seemed  to  view  with  much  com- 
placence the  scene  before  him.  It  was  undoubtedly  gratifying  to  him  to 
contemplate  those  youthful  minds — his  growing  nursery  of  souls,  germi- 
nating so  beautifully  and  developing  so  harmoniously  under  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  system  of  instruction  with  which  it  was  their  rare 
fortune  to  be  favored.  He  would  talk  to  us  of  the  advantages  we  enjoyed, 
and  tell  us  how  thankful  we  should  be  to  our  kind  teacher  for  the  sacrifices 
he  made  daily  for  us ;  and  particularly  to  praise  God  for  all  these  blessings 
which  He  poured  out  upon  us.  Poor  Martin  Doyle  I  poor  "Johnny" 
Cunningham  !  poor  "  Mike"  Murphy  I  and  the  rest,  whose  names  I  have 
forgotten,  if  you  are  living  in  this  or  the  other  world,  say,  were  you  blest, 
made  belter  boys,  or  did  you  become  better  men,  by  the  discipline  of 
those  suffering  school-days  ? 

But  these  transactions  belong  now  to  the  dead  and  buried  past  They 
were  th6  natural  functional  expression  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  time  and  the  locality  in  which  they  occurred.  There  are 
many  grades  of  civilization  existing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  city,  as 
distinct  as  if  they  were  thousands  of  miles  apart  The  cruel  master  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  desires  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
immediately  accountable.  He  no  doubt  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty. 
It  would  be  un&ir  to  pass  judgment  on  the  administrators  of  the  system 
by  the  standard  of  right  and  the  improved  methods  of  education  of  to-day. 
Let  us  be  charitable  enough  to  think  they  did  as  well  as  they  knew  how. 
I  forgive  them.     They  have  now  all  passed  away.     The  grim  school- 
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master  is  dead  ;  the  good  cleiigTman  is  dead ;  the  sexton,  who  digged  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard  without  and  tolled  the  bell,  is  dead ;  the  whole 
*' Board"  is  dead;  the  whole  neighborhood  is  dead; — a  new  generation 
that  know  nothing  of  those  tragic  days,  now  live  around  the  spot  And  the 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  where  are  they  ?  I  never  heard  that  any  one 
of  them  rose  above  the  common  walks  of  life.  Many  grew  up  to  be  hard 
cases.  Having  graduated  at  the  severest  of  penitentiaries,  they  found  no 
terror  in  the  idea  of  State-prison.  I  know  not  that  one  of  all  that  number 
except  myself  is  now  living.  If  any  still  remain  above  the  earth,  within 
the  precincts  of  where  I  live,  the  marks  of  relentless  time  and  the  cares  of 
life,  l^ave  so  transformed  the  external  identity  of  both  them  and  me,  that 
we  do  not  know  each  other.  I  come  to-night,  like  the  solitary  ''last  man" 
of  the  Qub — I  call  the  roll,  but  none  respond. 
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I. 

William  Mitchell  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
GjUege,  class  of  1834,  subsequently  a  student  and  tourist  in  Europe  for 
ten  years,  the  author  of  '*  Rome,  as  seen  by  a  New  Yorker  in  1843-44," 
was,  in  1845,  appointed  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Union  College,  a 
position  for  which  his  studies  abroad  had  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  pub- 
lished, the  same  year,  a  practical  manual  of  road-making,  entitled  "  Roads 
and  Railroads."  He  published  also  an  able  treatise  on  Land  Surveying,  and 
an  abstract  of  some  of  Auguste  Comte's  works,  under  the  title  "  Philosophy 
of  Mathematics."  He  continued  in  the  professorship  of  civil  engineering 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  23  years.  He  died  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
Jan.  1st,  at  New  York,  aged  52  years. 

Judge  Albert  Gorton  Greene  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  3d, 
aged  86.  Judge  Greene's  contributions  to  education  were  confined  to  a 
brief  professorship  in  Brown  University,  the  drafting  of  an  admirable  school 
law,  and  the  reoiganization  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Providence  under  it 
He  was  a  genial  and  brilliant  writer,  but  seldom  chose  to  let  his  produc- 
tions come  before  the  public  eye.  One  of  his  poems,  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  **01d  Grimes  is  dead,"  will  be  immortal  with  school-boys. 

William  B.  Bradbury,  perhaps  the  most  popular  music  composer, 
teacher,  and  compiler  of  music  for  the  young,  of  modem  times,  died  Jan. 
7th,  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  aged  52.    Mr.  Bradbury  possessed  rare  power  of 
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adapting  his  music  to  the  ear  and  mind  of  childhood.     His  juvenile 
music-books  for  secular  and  Sunday  schools  have  sold  by  millions. 

Charles  C.  Jewett,  for  some  years  a  professor  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  subsequently  assistant  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  and  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  City  Public  Library, 
died  suddenly  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  January,  aged  52 
years.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  1835.  He  subsequently 
studied  theology  and  oriental  laaguages  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  being 
for  a  time  librarian  of  the  Theological  Seminary  Library.  He  developed 
such  aptitude  for  bibliographical  pursuits  here,  that  he  was  called,  in  1843, 
to  Providence  to  arrange  the  college  library  and  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
books.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
and  Librarian  of  the  University.  His  duties  were  performed  with  great 
zeal  and  success  from  1844  to  1848.  On  the  opening  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  he  was  chosen  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  remained 
there  for]  several  years,  rendering  distinguished  services  to  the  Institution 
and  the  country.  In  1857  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  newly  established  Boston  Public  Library.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  brief  manuals  relating  to  bibliography. 

Right  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Vermont,  died  at  Rock  Point,  Vermont,  Jan.  9th,  aged  76. 
He  was  bom  of  English  parents,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  his  parents  emigra- 
ting to  this  country  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old.  He  was  educa- 
ted chiefly  by  his  mother.  After  trying  hia  hand  at  drawing,  and  in  the 
manufecture  of  iron,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  in  18 17.  Six  years  later 
he  quit  the  bar  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  in  1824.  In  183 1  he 
became  assistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Vermont.  Here  he  established  a  school 
for  boys,  employing  poor  clergymen  and  candidates  for  orders^  teachers. 
His  heavy  expenses  from  this  enterprise  embarrassed  him  seriously  for 
many  years.  After  relinquishing  this  school,  he  projected  and  established 
the  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute,  a  semi-theological  school,  over  which 
he  presided  until  his  death. 

Rev.  John  Cutler  Nichols,  a  Congregational  clergjrman  of  Connec- 
ticut, who  for  nearly  twenty  y^ears  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  select  board- . 
ing-school  for  boys,  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  died  in  that  town  Jan.  9th, 
aged  67. 

Miss  Abigail  C.  Hasseltine,  an  accomplished  teacher,  sister  of  Ann 
Hasseltine  Judson  the  first  wife  of  the  missionary,  for  fifty  years  (1815- 
1865)  Preceptress  of  Bradford  Female  Academy,  died  in  Bradford,  Mass., 
Jan.  13th. 

January  26. — ^James  Mott,  husband  of  the  Quaker  preacher,  Lucretia 
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Mott,  founder  and  oiig^nizer  of  the  (Hicksite)  Friends'  College  at  Swath* 
more,  near  Philadelphia,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  80. 

Onthe^ameday,  Amos  Dean,  LL.D.,  a  profound  scholar  and  eloquent 
writer,  professor  in  the  Albany  Law  School  from  its  origin,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany  Medical  School  for  21 
years,  died  in  Albany,  aged  65. 

February  3. — ^James  Gilbourne  Lyons,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  preacher, 
poet,  and  teacher,  a  native  of  England,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
died  at  West  Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  this  countiy  in  1844, 
and  after  two  years'  service  as  rector  of  St  Mary's,  Burlington,  N,  J.,  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  commenced  teaching  the  classics. 
His  thorough  classical  attainments,  and  his  aptness  at  teaching,  made  him 
very  successful  as  an  instructor.  He  had  been  for  many  years  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Haverford  classical  school. 

February  10. — Rev.  John  F.  Richardson,  professor  of  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Rochester  since  its  oiganization 
in  1 85 1,  a  very  thorough  and  critical  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a  valu- 
able work  on  Latin  pronunciation,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y, ,  aged  60. 

February  24. — George  Washington  Hall,  a  teacher  long  identified 
with  academic  instruction  in  New  York  city,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, class  of  1803,  died  in  Troy,  in  his  86th  year.  For  a  few  years  after 
his  graduation  he  was  engaged  in  preaching.  In  181 5  he  commenced 
teaching  in  Georgia.  The  two  following  years  he  taught  in  Boston.  In 
18 1 8  he  removed  to  New  York  and  opened  the  Mount  Vernon  School 
for  boys,  at  Harlem.  In  1820  he  \vas  compelled  to  go  South  for  his  health. 
In  1 82 1  he  returned  to  New  York  and  established  a  collegiate  boarding- 
school  for  bo}'S,  which  became  very  popular,  and  which  at  General  Lafay- 
ette's suggestion  was  named  The  Washington  Institute.  Here  he  remained, 
except  for  a  brief  period,  for  fifteen  years,  when  his  health  so  completely 
failed  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  any  continuous  employment 

March  2. — ^William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  LLD.,  an  eminent  suigeon, 
medical  professor,  and  author,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga. ,  aged  80.  For  a 
period  of  about  forty  years,  he  was  professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  first  in  Baltimore  and  subsequently  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  2  2d  of  March,  Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.  D.,  eminent  as  a 
scholar,  a  preacher,  and  an  instructor,  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn. ,  aged  78. 
He  was  for  two  and  a  half  years  (181 2-1 8 15)  tutor  in  Middlebuiy  Col- 
lege, his  Alnia  Maier;  then,  after  some  years'  study  and  practice  of  the 
law,  a  highly-esteemed  pastor  in  Hartford,  Boston,  and  elsewhere ;  from 
1835  to  1845,  the  laborious  and  successful  president  of  Marietta  College, 
'Ohio;  and  from  1847  to  1868,  again  a  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

On  the  same  day,  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Henry 
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Halsey  Childs,  M.  D.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1843, 
for  41  years  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Berkshire 
^ledical  College,  for  26  years  president  of  that  institution,  and  during  a 
considerable  part  of  this  time,  professor  in  the  Medical  Colleges  of  Wood- 
stock, Vermont,  Willoughby  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  an  able 
writer  and  an  eloquent  speaker.     His  age  was  85  years. 

Rev.  WiLUAM  Smyths,  D.  D.,  for  50  years  a  teacher  and  for  43  years 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Bowdcfin  College, 
died  at  Brunswick,  Me. ,  on  the  4th  of  April,  aged  71  years.  A  man  of  rare 
energy  and  devotion  to  his  work,  and  of  the  most  unflinching  industiy 
and  perseverance,  he  has  lefi  behind  him  few  equals  as  a  successful  teacher. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  works. 

April  5. — Rev.  Herman  M.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Dickinson  Collie,  Carlisle,  Pa,,  died  at  Carlisle,  aged  53.  For  29  years 
he  had  been  a  college  teacher :  as  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  St 
Charles  College,  Mo.,  for  three  years  (1839-42) ;  the  same  in  Augusta 
College,  Ky.,  for  two  years  (1842-44);  and  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  at  Delaware,  O.,  for  six  years  (1844-1850).  In  1850,  he  was 
eiectedprofessor  of  philosophy  and  English  literature  in  Dickinson  College ; 
and  after  ten  years  of  service,  was  chosen  president  of  the  college,  and 
professor  of  Moral  Science/  He  was  a  popular  author  and  reviewer,  his 
style  being  marked  by  clearness,  conciseness,  and  originality. 

AprU  7. — Rev.  Robert  W.  Cushman,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  engaged  in 
founding  and  conducting  Female  Seminaries  of  high  character,  died  at 
South  Reading,  Mass. ,  aged  68.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbian  College, 
D.  C.  He  founded  and  managed  a  Seminary  for  young  ladies  for  some 
years  in  Washingtoa  In  Philadelphia  he  established  and  conducted  for 
twelve  years  the  ''Cushman  Collegiate  Institute,"  and  in  Boston  a  Semi- 
nary of  high  grade.  He  was  a  pastor  for  some  years  in  Poughkeepsie  and 
in  Boston,  and  the  author  of  several  popular  works. 

April  i, — Rev.  Francis  James  Lundy,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxon.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  classical  teacher,  and  author,  died  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  aged  54. 
He  was  bom  in  England,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Soon 
after  taking  orders,  he  emigrated  to  Canada  (in  1836),  where  he  taught 
for  several  years  in  high-schools  and  in  the  Provincial  University.  He 
attained  a  high  reputation  there.  In  1865  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  engaged  in  teaching  the  classics.  After  a  time  he  became  rec- 
tor of  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and.  subsequently  of  one  at 
Newburgh. 

April  14. — Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  D.  D.,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  Presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa,,  died  in  that  town  aged 
about  63.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  Gettysburg  for  38  years.  For  36 
years  of  that  time  he  was  connected  with  Pennsylvania  College — 18 
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years  ( 1832-1850)  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Belles-Letters ; 
and  18  more  (1850-1868)  as  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  Science. 
He  was  an  able  preacher  and  literaiy  and  theological  writer. 

April  25.— Charles  P.  Bronson,  a  noted  lecturer  on  elocution,  philos- 
ophy, etc.,  and  author  of  several  text-books,  died  in  New  York  cit}-, 
aged  d^. 

May  4. — Miss  Marianne  Ripley,  a  distinguished  teacher  and  promoter 
of  education,  a  sister  of  George  Ripley  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  died  in 
Milwaukie,  Wis.,  aged  71  years.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  ability 
and  attainments.  After  acquiring,  as  her  Cither's  assistant  in  mer- 
cantile affaiis,  great  skill  in  practical  business,  she  engaged  in  teaching, 
first  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterward,  about  1836,  at  the  West  She  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  Brook  Farm  enterprise  with  her  brother  and  other 
friends,  and  on  its  failure  resumed  her  position  as  teacher.  Compelled  by 
ill  health  to  relinquish  her  school,  she  never  lost  her  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters. 

May  5. — Professor  Charles  Grafton  Page  died  at  W^ashington,  D.  C. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1832.  After  studying 
medicine  in  the  Boston  Medical  School,  he  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he 
practised  his  profession.  About  1838  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  D.  C,  a  position  which  he'  retained  for 
many  years.  In  1840  he  was  made  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office,  the 
duties  of  that  position  being  then  extremely  onerous.  He  continued 
his  connection  with  the  Patent  Office  till  his  death.  For  many  years  he 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  and 
evolution  of  electricity,  having  in  view  not  only  the  scientific  bearings  of 
the  subject,  but  its  practical  application  as  a  motive  power.  In  these 
investigations  he  contributed  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, which  made  the  Atlantic  Cable  a  possibility.  He  ^k2&  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  electrical  science,  and  of  many  papers  on  that  and  kindred 
subjects. 

Rev.  John  Newton  Brown,  D.  D.,  died  at  Germantown  (Philadelphia), 
Penn.,  May  15,  aged  65.  Though  for  forty  years  an  invalid,  he  accom- 
plished a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  labor.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton Literary  and  Theological  Institute  (now  Madison  University)  in 
1823,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  the  ministry— except 
two  years,  in  which  he  was  in  Boston  preparing  the  ''Encyclopaedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge."  In  1838,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theol-* 
ogy  at  the  New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  where  he 
taught  with  great  ability  for  six  years,  when  failing  health  compelled  his 
resignation.  In  1849,  ^®  became  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  editorial 
labors  and  authorship. 
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Mc^  20. — Rev.  George  JuNKiN,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  aged  78.  He  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  was 
educated  at  Jefferson  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1 8 1 3.  He  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  in  New  York  city,  was  ordained  in 
1 818,  and  remained  in  the  pastorate,  though  teaching  and  editing  a 
paper  a  part  of  the  time,  till  1830  ;  was  Principal  of  Pennsylvania  Man- 
ual Labor  Academy,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  1830-183 2  ;  President  of  Lafay- 
ette College,  Easton,  Pa.,  183 2-1 841;  President  of  Miami  University, 
1841-1844  ;  recalled  to  the  Presidency  of  Lafayette  College,  1844-1848  ; 
President  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  1 848-1 861,  when  the 
secession  of  Virginia  compelled  him  to  leave  the  College  and  his  home 
and  property.  From  1 861-1868  he  was  Professor  Emeritus  of  Lafayette 
College.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  most  of  them  on 
theological  topics. 

Rev.  George  Rapall  Noyes,  D.  D.,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June 
3d,  aged  70.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Newburyport,  Mass. ,  entered 
Harvard  College,  in  18 14,  and  was  graduated  in  18 18  with  high  honors. 
After  his  graduation,  he  taught  the  Academy  at  Framingham  for  a  year, 
and  then  entered  the  Divinity  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1822. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  remained  in  Cambridge  as  private  instructor 
and  College  Tutor.  In  1827  he  became  pastor  at  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Petersham  in  1834,  and  in  September,  1840/  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  Hancock  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the 
other  Oriental  Languages  in  Harvard  University,  in  which  he  continued 
till  his  death.  He  was  also,  from  1846,  a  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Divinity  School.  |He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholars  in  the  country,  and  was  well  versed  in  other  Oriental 
languages. 

June  9. — Marvin  Manville  Marsh,  M.  D.,  died  at  Carson,  Ohio, 
of  injuries  received  from  being  thrown  from  his  carriage.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1836  ;  was  Principal 
of  an  academy  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  for  some  months,  then  of  one  at 
Eaton,  N.  Y.,  for  four  years.  He  was  graduated  M.  D.  from  Albany 
Medical  College  in  1841,  practised  medicine 'for  two  years,  when,  being 
compelled  by  severe  illness  to  abandon  his  profession,  he  returned  to 
teaching  in  Onondaga  County.  Hie  was  appointed  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission  its  Chief  Agent  and  General  Inspector  in  the  Departmenl^of 
the  South,  in  1863,  and  gave  himself  to  its  work  with  great  zeal  up  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  then  for  some  months  at  the  head  of  the . 
Lincoln  Home  in  New  York.  He  remained  in  New  York  till  1867,  when 
he  removed  to  Carson,  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  a  professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry  in  the  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  but  never  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  professorship. 
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THE  VENTILATION  AND    WARMING  OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

11. 

THERE  have  been  many  school-houses  built  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  which  great  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  on 
contrivances  for  artificial  ventilation.  A  great  difficulty  with  most  of 
these  contrivances  is  their  entire  inadequacy.  They  seldom  have  more 
than  one-tenth  the  capaci^  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
they  are  designed.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and 
until  we  can  bring  our  artificial  arrangements  much  nearer  perfection,  that 
we  should  rely  more  upon  opening  doors  and  windows  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, for  thoroughly  purifying  the  air  of  class-rooms. 

There  are  many  conditions  of  the  atmosphere — as,  for  example,  in 
warm,  still  days — ^when  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide  substitutes  equal 
to  window-ventilation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  days  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  renders  it  veiy  improper  to  have 
the  windows  open  during  school-hours ;  therefore  our  arrangements  for 
artificial  ventilation  should  be  so  perfected  as  to  be  entirely  sufficient  on 
such  occasions. 

The  subjoined  cut  represents  the  plan  of  the  second  floor  of  Public 
School  No.  9,  Brooklyn — an  elegant  new  school-house  &cing  Prospect 
Park.  This  building  has  been  selected  for  examination,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  latest,  and  also  because  it  expresses  what  am  thought  to  be  the  most 
advanced  ideas  on  school  architecture  now  generally  before  the  public. 

By  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  eight  class-rooms 
in  the  main  building,  separated  by  movable  glass  partitions.  These  par- 
titions being  partially  removed,  the  several  rooms  are  turned  into  one 
room  for  united  exercises,  as  when  the  school  is  assembled  in  the  morning. 
At  other  times,  the  partitions  are  drawn,  dividing  the  floor  into  seven 
separate  class-rooms,  the  eighth  and  first  being  used  for  two  classes  without 
dividing  partition.  Six  of  these  rooms  have  openings  to  the  external  air 
only  on  one  side,  and  four  are  bounded  on  the  other  three  sides  by  class- 
rooms, generally  crowded  and  necessarily  .more  or  less  foul. 

Now,  eveiy  school-room  ought  to  have,  if  possible,  external  windows 
on  four  sides  for  the  admission  of  light,  air,  and  the  purifying  and  vivify- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  If  there  is  a  blank  wall  on  one  side,  it  is  bad  ;  if 
on  two  sides,  it  is  worse  ;  if  on  three  sides,  it  is  veiy  bad  indeed.  Bujt 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  room  hemmed  in — not  by  three  blank  walls 
merely — ^but  by  three  other  foul  rooms/ 

If  we  could  see  the  fetid,  poisonous  air  oozing  through  the  cracks  from 
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one  room  to  another,  and  iiilly  realize  the  fact  that  the  flushed  cheeks  and 
throbbing  temples  of  the  children  and  teachers  are  caused  by  their  breath- 
ing the  foul  air ;  that  the  children  and  teachers,  thus  confined,  are  being 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  torture,  only  in  a  little  milder  form,  as 
the  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, — ^I  say,  could  we  fully  compre- 
hend the  actual  reality  as  there  existing,  we  should  involuntarily  exckiim 
horriNe/ 


FLAN^  SECOND  STORT,  SCHOOL-HOUSE  No.  9,  BrooUyn^  N,  r. 

This  system  of  dividing  a  large  assembly-room  into  a  number  of  small 
class-rooms  by  glass  partitions  seems  to  be  a  favorite  plan  in  many  places. 
But  can  it  be  possible  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  few  moments' 
united  exercise  in  the  morning,  or  the  gratification  of  the  pride  of  the 
school  directors  in  seeing  at  one  glance  so  large  a  number  of  children 
confided  to  their  tender  care — can  these  advantages  counterbalance  a  frac- 
tion of  the  suffering  and  ill-health  produced  by  this  sy^m  of  cfowding 
together  such  laige  numbers  of  children  ?  especialljr  when  die  «vtLof  over- 
crowding is  again  greatly  aggravated  by  the  cross^pttitilleBfr  in  both  dhoo- 
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tions,  which  so  completely  cut  off  all  through  circulation  of  air.  It 
does  seem  as  though  the  objections  to  this  plan  are  such  that  its  adoption 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  There  may  be  a  possibility  of 
contriving  artificial  arrangements  for  ventilation  so  perfect  as  to  overcome 
these  objections,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  probability  of  its  being  done. 

Let  us  examine  the  arrangements  in  this  building  for  ventilation,  and 
also  for  warming,  as  these  two  subjects  are  closely  connected. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  cast-iron  heating  sur£eices,  placed  in  the 
cellar,  and  filled  with  steam  at  a  low  pressure,  never  exceeding  three 
pounds.  The  heating  chambers  are  placed  around  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  and  immediately  under  each  room  to  be  heated.  The  external 
air  is  brought  directly  through  the  outer  wall  and  under  each  "  stack"  of 
heaters ;  thence  it  rises  through  or  by  the  heating  surfiu:es,  and,  being 
warmed,  ascends  by  separate  pipes  in  the  outer  walls  to  each  room.  One 
roister  lets  in  the  ^'arm  air  near  the  floor;  and  another,  placed 
about  six  feet  high,  allows  it  to  flow  in  above  the  children's  heads.  As 
hx  as  the  arrangement  of  the  heating  sur&ce  is  concerned,  it  is  superior 
to  that  in  a  large  majority  of  our  school-houses.  The  placing  of  the 
heated  pipes  on  the  outer  and  colder  sides  of  the  room  instead  of  on  the 
interior  and  warm  side,  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  There  will  proba- 
bly be  but  little  difl&culty  in  getting  all  the  warmed  air  required  (and  of  a 
quality  above  the  average)  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  great  defect 
in  the  heating  is  that  there  are  no  hot  surfaces  in  any  of  the  rooms  for 
direct  radiation.  All  the  air  poured  into  the  rooms  must  therefore  be  hot 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  coldness  of  the  walls  and  windows.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  this  s}'stem  of  heating,  which  compels  the  occu- 
pants of  the  rooms  to  breathe  a  debilitating,  dog-day  air,  was  discussed 
in  Part  I.  of  this  series  of  articles. 

The  provision  for  artificial  ventilation,  in  the  building  under  considera- 
tion, consists  in  two  openings  on  the  interior  side  of  the  room,  with  a  pipe 
for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  running  up  inside  the  centre  partition. 

The  air  from  these  various  rooms  is  collected  in  the  attic  by  numerous 
pipes,  and  is  carried  through  the  roof  by  two  ejectors,  each  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  area  of  a  section  of  these  pipes  is  a  fraction  over 
seven  square  feet,  or  fourteen  square  feet  for  the  two.  As  there  is  no 
extra  heat  in  any  of  these  ventilating  ducts,  the  average  velocity  of  the 
foul  air  in  passing  through  can  scarcely  average  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  a  minute,  especially  on  mild,  damp  days,  when  there  is  but  litde 
motion  in  the  external  atmosphere.  Fourteen  square  feet  of  outlet 
would  dischaige  at  this  velocity  twent>'-eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  a 
minute— ^r  two  and  ont-ihird  cubic  fui  each  for  twelve  hundred  children. 

Now,  as  we  breathe  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  a  minute, 
and  the  exhaled  bres^  contains  about  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of 
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carbonic  acid  that  there  is  in  common  air,  the  breath  of  one  person  will 
saturate  a  constant  supply  of  twenty-five  cubic  feet  a  minute,  with  double 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  contained  in  pure  air. 

This  certainly  is  quite  as  much  of  other  peoples'  breath  as  it  is  whole- 
some to  breathe.  Add  to  this  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  constant  supply  of  thirty  cubic  feet  a  min- 
ute for  each  occupant  of  a  room  is  none  too  much.  To  be  sure  this 
^ould  only  be  about  twelve  times  the  amount  allowed  in  this  school- 
house,  but  the  manner  of  distributing  the  supply  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  its  efficiency. 

As  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  plan,  the  air  of  each  room  is  let 
in  at  two  points,  the  highest  but  a  few  feet  above  the  floor  and  discharged 
at  two,  both  at  the  floor.  The  children  sitting  close  to  these  outiets  get  the 
concentrated  foul  air  of  the  others.  But  suppose  the  room  becomes  in- 
sufiferable  (as  it  soon  must  if  depending  on  artificial  ventilation  alone), 
and  the  windows  are  lowered  to  let  in  fresh  air ;  this  cold  air,  being 
heavier,  &lls  to  the  floor ;  and  flowing  along  over  the  feet  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  outlets,  keeps  the  floor  and  the  feet  cold,  without  rising 
so  high  as  the  zone  of  respiration.  There  should  be  some  arrangement 
made  in  schools  thus  ventilated,  to  enable  the  scholars  to  breathe  through 
their  feet ;  or  if  they  could  be  taught  to  sit  on  their  heads,  it  would  be  a 
good  arrangement,  physiologically. 

Although  well-distributed  outlets  for  the  escape  of  the  foul,  air  from  the 
floor  of  a  class-room  is  of  great  importance,  yet  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  in  which  the  relative  conditions  of  the  contained  air  and  that 
which  is  entering,  are  such  as  to  require  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  from  the 
top  of  the  room.  In  cases  like  the  building  under  examination,  where 
the  whole  heat  is  derived  fi*om  currents  of  warmed  air,  these  upper  open- 
ings must  be  closed  at  times  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  the  heated 
air.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  possible  to  have  the  walls  and  floors  of  a 
room  so  warmed  that  the  upper  ventilators  as  well  as  those  at  the  floor 
might  be  kept  open  at  all  times.  A  steam  radiator  or  a  stove  under  each 
window  would  assist  very  much  in  accomplishing  this  desirable  result 

^  • » 
"Physical  and  Intellectual  Development  of  Youth  by  Electricity"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  British  Academy  of  Medicine. 
From  the  fact  that  vegetation  is  quicker  and.  richer  in  its  growth  when 
electrified,  than  when  left  to  nature,  the  author  held  that  a  similar  result 
might  be  obtained  in  the  animal  kingdom.  He  instanced  five  children^ 
ranging  in  age  from  four  to  sixteen  years,  who,  through  the  application 
of  electricity,  attained  a  remarkable  development,  both  physical  and  Intel* 
lectnaL  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  try  the  experiment  in  some  of  our 
schools — beginning  with  the  teachers.  \ 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  GREAT  CITIES  FOR  PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDY. 

IN  choosing  a  place  of  education,  whether  college  or  professional  school, 
the  advantages  of  different  ones  are  so  evenly  balanced,  that  the  de- 
cision, in  most  cases,  is  made  from  purely  accidental  reasons.  In- 
trinsically, there  is  not  a  very  wide  difference  among  our  colleges  and  our 
professional  schools.  With  rare  exceptions,  they  are  modelled  on  the 
same  plans,  pervaded  by  the  same  ideas,  officered  by  the  same  class  of 
men,  and  turn  out  the  same  average  of  students.  Now,  since  this  is  so, 
it  IS  &ir  for  us  to  compare  their  merely  external  advantages,  which  make 
a  difference  among  them  well  worth  considering. 

We  may  assume  that  for  a  college  where  the  students  are  not  yet  ma- 
ture, and  where  the  studies  can  be  pursued  easily  enough  with  the  aid  of 
text-books  and  a  moderate  library,  the  best  location  is  in  a  country  town, 
apart  from  the  distractions  and  temptations  of  city  life.  But  the  same  ar- 
gument will  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  professional  schools.  The  stu- 
dents are  now  men,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  if  they  ever  will  be. 
Moreover,  they  are  just  at  that  age  when  young  men  wish  to  and  ought  to 
see  life.  Residence  in  a  great  city  is  the  next  best  thing  to  foreign  travel. 
It  does  much  toward  making  a  man  cosmopolitan,  toward  wearing  off  the 
rough  provincialism  and  the  rawness  of  youth  that  are  apt  to  cling  to  the 
average  student  And  this  a  great  city  does,  even  if  he  merely  lives 
there  and  goes  about  his  business  with  little  thought  of  his  surroundings  ; 
and  far  more  does  it  do  this  if  he  takes  pains  to  get  all  the  civilizing  and 
refining  influences  that  he  may  have  in  a  metropolis.  He  meets  a  great 
variety  of  men.  He  probably  will  see  something  of  all  grades  of  society, 
and  something  of  many  nationalities.  He  learns,  too,  that  he  is  a  very 
small  atom  in  the  tide  of  humanity  that  ebbs  and  flows  all  around  him  ;  that 
his  ideas,  his  opinions,  his  very  existence,  are  of  very  small  account  afler 
all.  In  short,  he  gets  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him  amazingly,  and  be- 
gins to  get  that  true  self-knowledge  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom. 

Moreover,  in  the  intense  life  of  a  great  city  he  learns  to  work  rapidly 
and  effectively.  Truly,  if  "  fifty  years  of  Europe"  is  better  "than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay,"  a  decade  of  New  York  is  worth  a  century  of  "Sleepy  Hol- 
low :"  there  is  more  real  work  done.  The  impulse  obtained  in  two  or 
three  years  of  active  city  life  may  last  a  lifetime.  Even  trade,  usually  so 
narrowing  to  the  mind,  becomes  a  liberalizing  influence  in  a  city  like  New 
York,  by  the  scale  on  which  it  is  conducted  and  the  amount  of  enterprise 
and  capital  required  to  manage  it 

Evciy  great  city  is  a  centre,  not  only  of  business  activity,  but  of  intel- 
lectual life — at  least  of  a  certain  kind.     Usually,  even  the  highest  intel- 
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lectual  life,  that  which  produces  literature,  is  found  in  a  metropolis. 
Bat  even  where  this  is  wholly  or  partially  deficient,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  life  of  the  lower  kinds.  The  city  is  the  centre  of 
news,  and  therefore  of  newspapers :  of  politics,  and  therefore  of  public 
assemblages.  Great  men,  and  notorious  men,  can  be  seen  on  the  streets. 
We  need  not  trust  to  reports  so  much,  for  we  can  see  many  things  with 
our  own  eyes.  Many  illusions  are  thus  dispelled,  many  errors  corrected. 
Books  and  Magazines  circulate  more  freely,  libraries  are  more  easily 
reached,  and  better  ones.  Lectures  are  more  frequent,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  intellectual  life  runs  more  rapidly  and  with  more  force.  And 
for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  there  is  scarcely  any  opportunity  except  in 
great  cities. 

There  are  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of  city  life ;  but  there  are  in 
addition  certain  special  advantages  possessed  by  professional  schools  in  a 
great  dty.  Our  professional  schools  hold  the  same  relative  position 
to  our  colleges,  that  the  universities  of  France  and  Germany  do  to  their 
colleges  and  gymnasia.  And  it  has  been  found  that  universities  thrive 
best  in  great  cities.  All  the  important  universities  founded  in  this  cen- 
tury, Berlin,  London,  Christiana,  and  many  of  the  most  flourishing  older 
ones,  like  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  are  in  great 
cities.  The  same  reasons  that  hold  in  Europe,  hold  here.  A  university 
without  a  library,  is  like  a  man  without  a  head ;  and  a  good  library  can 
be  collected  more  easily  in  a  metropolis  than  elsewhere.  Here,  also,  are 
to  be  found  other  great  libraries,  that  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
university  collectioa  Again,  in  a  great  city,  there  are  collateral  advan- 
tages for  a  practical  acquaintance  with  each  of  the  professions ; — ^for  the 
lawyer,  in  the  courts  held  almost  daily ;  for  the  clergyman,  in  the  great 
preachers  and  great  charities ;  for  the  physician,  in  the  great  hospitals  and 
firequent  clinics.  But  more  than  all  these,  the  professors  are  almost  sure 
to  be  superior  meiL  A  country  university  may  keep  one  great  man  ;  a 
city  university  will  be  sure  to  have  several.  For,  allowing  other  things  to 
be  equal,  which  is  not  the  case  usually,  the  intellectual  society  of  the  me- 
tropolis, its  superior  advantages  for  work  in  any  department  of  thought, 
and  the  wider  opportunities  for  fame  and  usefulness,  continually  draw  off 
the  great  thinkers  to  the  metropolis,  and  away  fi-om  the  country  universi- 
ties. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  toward  the  cities-  • 
centripetal,  not  centrifiigal. 


The  presence  of  science  side  by  side  with  literature,  is  a  protest  against 
the  narrowness  which  overvalues  one  branch  of  learning  and  despises 
others.  Co-operation  is  necessary  to  secure  a  happy  co-existence  of  these 
studies.  Each  alone  becomes  conceited ;  and  conceit  is  the  most  fatal 
enemy  to  progress. 
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EASV  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 


Section  3. — The  Process  of  Filtering — Crystallizaiion — Suhlimalion. 

THE  separation  of  minute  solid  particles  from  a  liquid,  is  accom- 
plished by  Filiration.  The  filter  may  be  of  paper,  cloth,  asbestos, 
or  loose  fibres  of  tow  or  cotton.  Paper  is  generally  employed,  and  is 
used  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 


Flg.l. 


Flg.l 


FlK.8. 


Filter-papers  of  proper  material  and  akeady  cut  into  circles,  are  to  be 
obtained  at  the  chemists. 

To  prepare  a  filter  for  use,  fold  one  of  these  circles  twice,  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  first  figure. 

It  will  then  form  a  quadrant  havings  four  thicknesses,  as  shown  in  the 
second  figure.     Open  it  so  as  to  leave  one  thickness  on  one  side  and 

three  upon  the  other,  and  place  it  in  a  fun- 
nel ;  wet  the  filter  with  rain  or  distilled  water 
before  using,  especially  if  the  experiment  is  a 
chemical  one  of  any  importance. 

In  pouring  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  into  the 
funnel,  hold  a  glass  rod  against  the  edge  of 
the  pouring-vessel,  so  that  the  liquid,  which 
will  run  down  the  rod,  may  be  directed  against 
the  side  of  the  filter.     (See  figure  4. ) 

The  funnel  may  be  supported  by  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  or  of  card-board,  through  which 
a  hole  has  been  cut  a  little  laiger  than  the 
tube  of  the  funnel 

If  the  funnel  is  supported  by  the  receiving- 
glass  itself,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  latter 
is  not  closed  by  the  funnel  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  air  which  is  displaced  by  the 
filtered  liquid.  A  bit  of  stick  or  string  between  the  edge  of  Uie  receiving- 
glass  and  the  funnel  is  sufficient 


Fig.  4. 
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Exp,  12.  Mix  with  water  some  finely  divided,  insoluble  solid  (a  pul- 
verized colored  crayon  forms  a  good  example),  and  filter  as  directed 
above. 

When  a  heavy  precipitate  has  been  allowed  to  settle,  the  liquid  above  it 
may  be  drawn  off  with  a  syphon  ;  or  if  considerable  care  be  used,  it  may 
be  nearly  all  poured  off  without  disturbing  the  precipitate.  This  process 
is  called  decantatum. 

Crystallization, 

Most  solutions  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  or  even  to  the  atmos- 
phere, gradually  lose  the  solvent  by  evaporation,  and  the  solid  in  conse- 
quence returns  to  its  original  state. 

If  the  circumstances  are  ^vorable,  the  atoms  of  the  solid  will  arrange 
themselves  in  certain  regular  forms  called  crystals. 

This  process  (called  crystallization),  is  daily  resorted  to  by  the  chemist 
for  various  reasons ;  among  which  are  : 

ist.  It  brings  the  substance  to  a  form  in  which  its  degree  of  concen- 
tration is  known,  and  from  which  a  solution  of  definite  strength  may  be 
prepared. 

2d.  The  solid  form  is  the  most  convenient  one  for  storing  or  transporting. 

3d.  Chemical  salts  are  obtained  in  their  purest  form  by  crystallizing 
them.  For  when  different  substances  are  in  solution  together,  they  crystal- 
lize separately  upon  evaporation.  Hot  saturated  solutions  will  generally 
deposit  crystals  as  they  cool.  The  size  of  the  crystals  depends  very  much 
upon  the  time  occupied  in  forming ;  the  slower  the  process,  the  larger 
and  the  more  perfect  are  the  crystals. 

The  cautions  to  be  observed  in  this  department  of  experimental  chemis- 
try may  be  learned  from  the  following  examples. 

Exp.  13.  Make  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  alum.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  adding  the  alum  gradually  to  boiliiig  water  until  a  drop  of  the 
solution,  tried  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  crystallizes  as  it  cools. 

Set  the  solution  aside,  and  suspend  in  it  a  twig  or  nut,  or  wire  orna- 
ment, around  which  some  cotton  or  worsted  has  been  closely  wound.  In 
twelve  hours'  time  the  suspended  objects  will  be  closely  covered  with  crys- 
tals of  alum. 

A  small  basket,  made  by  winding  covered  bonnet-wire  about  an  ^gg  or 
a  nut,  is  a  good  object  for  the  experiment  Care  must  be  taken  that 
when  suspended  it  is  covered  by  the  solution  and  does  not  touch  the  side 
of  the  vessel 

Ej^,  14.  To  make  large  crystals  requires  much  careful  manipulation 
and  patience ;  but  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method, 
generally  known  as  Le  Blanc's : 

The  salt  to  be  crystallized  is  to  be  dissolved  in  rain  or  distilled  water, 
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and  evaporated  until  it  is  ready  to  ciystalHze  on  cooling.  Set  the  solution 
aside  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Ciystals  in  a  mass  will  be  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom. These  are  of  no  account  in  the  present  experiment  except  as  they 
are  needed  for  re-dissolving.  Pour  off  the  liquid  into  a  flat-bottomed 
vessel, — a  plate  of  a  suitable  size  will  answer.  Crystals  will  soon  begin 
to  form  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Select  the  most  regular  of 
these  and  transfer  them  to  another  flat-bottomed  dish,  and  place  them  well 
apart.  Pour  over  them  a  fresh  saturated  solution,  prepared  as  at  first 
Turn  each  crystal  over  with  a  glass  rod  at  least  once  a  day,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose each  of  the  feces  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the  liquid  ;  for  the  fece 
upon  which  the  crystal  rests  does  not  receive  any  addition.  When  the 
crystals  have  attained  considerable  size,  those  which  are  selected  for  fur- 
ther growth  should  be  removed  to  other  plates — each  crystal  in  a  separate 
vessel, — covered  with  the  liquid  as  before,  and  each  turned  with  the  glass 
rod  several  times  a  day. 

By  continuing  this  treatment,  they  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any 
desired  size.  If  at  any  time  during  the  process  the  angles  or  edges  of 
the  crystal  become  blunted,  the  liquid  should  be  immediately  poured  ofiT, 
and  a  fresh  saturated  solution  substituted. 

Exp,  1 5.  Mix  together  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  alum.  Evaporate 
slowly  by  a  gentle  heat,  or  set  the  mixture  aside  to  crystallize  spontane- 
ously. When  the  liquid  has  disappeared,  observe  that  each  salt  has 
appeared  by  itself,  and  that  they  exhibit  several  different  forms — the  salts 
of  iron  and  copper  having  a  common  form,  the  magnesia  another,  and 
the  alum  still  another. 

Exp,  16.  To  prepare  small  crystals  to  be  observed  with  a  magnifying 
glass  or  microscope. 

Place  a  single  drop  of  water  upon  a  slip  of  glass  which  has  been  care- 
fully cleaned.  In  the  drop  put  a  small  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
with  gentle  pressure  ^rub  it  about  so  as  to  spread  the  liquid  over  an  area 
of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  A  single  minute  is  sufiicient  time  for  the 
preparation  of  this  solution.  Remove  the  crystal,  and  place  the  glass  slip 
under  the  microscope.     The  crystals  will  form  first  on  the  edges. 

[A  compound  microscope  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  experi- 
ment, and  the  process  may  be  repeated  to  advantage  with  a  great  number  of 
salts.  Nitrate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  potash,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulphate  of  nickel,  giving  particularly  fine  results.] 

For  a  lecture-room  experiment  with  a  magic  lantern,  the  above  experi- 
ment, slightly  modified,  may  be  shown  to  advantage.  On  a  plain  magic 
lantern  slide,  put,  by  means  of  a  brush  or  sponge,  a  warm  solution, 
nearly  saturated,  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  exhibit  as  a  picture  by 
means  of  the  lantern.     If  the  solution  is  of  tlie  right  density,  the  gys- 
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tals  will  spread  gradually  from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other.  Oxa- 
late and  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  also  good  salts  for  this  experiment. 

Exp,  17.  ITie  instantaneous  change  from  liquid  to  solid  form  is  ex- 
hibited as  follows. 

Prepare  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carefully  saturated  at  the  boil- 
ing point  It  is  besit  done  in  a  flask,  which  should  be  nearly  full  when 
the  solution  is  complete.  Remove  it  while  boiling,  and  immediately  cork 
the  flask  air-tight 

When  quite  cold  remove  the  cork,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask, 
except  a  few  drops  of  "  mother-liquor,"  will  at  once  become  solid.*  If 
the  liquid  should  Ml  to  solidify,  drop  in  a  small  bit  of  the  sulphate ; 
when  die  ciystals  will  be  seen  to  group  about  it  as  a  nucleus,  and  extend 
rapidly  in  all  direcdons. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  in  an  open-mouth  vessel  by  em- 
ploying a  layer  of  oil,  poured  on  the  top,  instead  of  corking  as  before. 
When  cold,  drop  in  a  ciystal  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  solution  will  imme- 
diately solidify. 

Inexperienced  performen  should  use  care  in  boiling  solutions  in  glass 
or  porcelain  vessels.  When  the  flask  or  retort  con- 
taining the  liquid  is  placed  securely  on  the  stand 
ready  for  heating,  apply  the  flame  cautiously  at  first 
Holding  the  lamp  in  the  hand,  direct  the  flame  by  a 
rapid  circular  motion  around  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  raise  all  parts  at  the  same  time  to  a  pretty 
high  heat  After  a  minute  or  so,  place  the  spirit-lamp 
direcdy  under  the  flask,  and  so  near  to  it  that  the 
flame  shall  spread  over  and  around  the  whole  lower 
portion.  The  experimenter  should  bear  in  mind  the 
fatct,  that  the  hottest  portion  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is 
at  the  uppermost  point;  and  when  a  flask  is  so  placed 
that,  the  tip  of  the  lamp-flame  just  reaches  it,  a  break- 
age is  likely  to  follow.  A  safer  but  slower  way  to  heat 
glass  vessels,  is  to  set  the  flask  in  a  small  sheet-iron  dish  containing  sand| 
to  which  the  heat  is  applied  without  the  above  precaution. 

Exp.  18.  Prepare  a  strong  solution  of  sugar,  not  quite  saturated,  and 
set  it  away  in  a  shallow  dish,  so  that  crystallization  may  be  slow.  Stretch 
some  threads  across  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel,  just  dipping  below 
the  sur&ce  of  the  syrup. 

The  ciystals,  which  will  be  deposited  on  the  thread,  will  be  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  will  be  identical  in  composition 
with  the  **  Rock-candy"  of  the  shops. 

Exp.  19.  Precipitate  some  iodide  of  mercuty,  as  in  Exp.  9.  Let  it 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass ;  pour  off  the  liquid  and  use  the  wet 
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precipitate  as  you  would  paint,  applying  it  thickly  to  heavy  white  paper,  or 
card-board.  A  spot  an  inch  in  diameter  is  laige  enough.  Dxy  it  by  the 
spirit-lamp.  Now  heat  the  paper  strongly  but  cautiously  on  the  back 
side,  against  the  painted  spot  The  red  spot  will  turn  light  yellow. 
Draw  the  point  of  a  pin,  a  pencil,  or  a  knife  across  it,  bearing  on  pretty 
firmly,  and  observe  that  a  red  mark  is  the  result  If  several  such  niarks 
are  made,  and  the  paper  laid  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  the  red  color  will  be 
found  extended  over  the  whole  space. 

The  change  of  color  is  attended  with  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  mi- 
nute crystals. 

SublimaHon, 

Some  solids,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  assume  the  condi- 
tion of  vapor  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  liquid  condition. 
Such  vapors  are  promptly  condensed  by  contact  with  any  surface  slightly 
cooler  than  the  temperature  at  which  they  were  released.  The  process  is 
called  sublimcUum^  and  is  often  employed  in  case  of  those  bodies  capable 
of  being  sublimed,  as  a  means  of  separating  them  from  impurities. 

Exp,  20.  Put  a  few  small  particles  of  iodine  in  a  dry  flask,  and  warm 
the  whole  globe  of  the  flask  by  moving  it  about  over  the  flame  of  the 
spirit-lamp  so  as  to  expose  in  turn  all  sides  of  it ;  then  bring  the  flame  to 
bear  upon  that  point  where  the  grains  of  iodine  are,  and  they  will 
immediately  be  converted  into  a  heavy  violet  vapor.  A  fine  crystalline 
deposit  will  at  once  collect  on  the  neck  of  the  flask.  These  crystals  may 
be  made  of  a  visible  size  by  slightly  wetting  the  inside  of  the  neck  before 
subliming.  A  little  alcohol  will  wash  the  deposit  ofl",  and  form  a  tinc- 
ture of  iodine. 

Exp,  21.  Place  a  small  piece  of  camphor-gum  at  the  bottom  of  a  test- 
tube,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  It  sublimes  readily,  and  may  be  caught 
upon  a  cooler  sur&ce  presented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

Exp.  It.  Iodide  of  mercury,  formed  as  in  Exp.  9,  filtered  and  dried, 
may  be  sublimed  in  a  test-tube  ;  the  color  changing  from  vermilion  to 
yellow  at  the  instant  of  changing  to  vapor. 

Exp.  23.  Place  a  little  iodide  of  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  and  cover 
it  with  another  similar  glass,  inverted  Apply  heat  to  the  lower  glass 
until  the  iodide  sublimes  and  appears  as  a  yellow  ciystalline  deposit  on 
the  upper  glass.  Remove  the  upper  glass,  and  rub  or  bruise  the  yellow 
crystals  until  they  become  red  again,  when  the  experiment  may  be 
repeated. 

Several  other  substances  may  be  sublimed,  at  a  little  higher  heat  than 
the  foregoing  substances  require.  Among  the  number  are  indigo,  sul- 
phur, calomel,  and  benzoic  acid. 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS. 

HAVE  we  an  Educational  paper  or  Magazine  that  is  worthy  of  the 
cause  it  professes  to  represent  ? 

Put  the  question  to  your  nearest  neighbor,  or  the  next  man  you  meet 
on  the  street  The  chances  are  it  will  take  him  by  surprise.  Very  prob- 
ably he  can  tell  you  all  about  the  representative  papers  of  the  principal 
political  parties,  of  the  various  religious  sects,  of  the  "whiskey  ring,"  or 
any  other  prominent  "interest" — except  education.  Of  that,  "why! 
really,  it's  out  of  his  line.     Ask  Professor  Jones." 

\Nexi  io  personal  liberiy,  popular  education  is  ihe  interest  nearest  the  heart 
c/ the  American  people  / — Vide  any  popular  oration,  Governor's  message, 
or  other  State  paper.] 

If  Professor  Jones  is  the  enterprising  head  of  the  village  high-school — 
Jones  University,  it  is  commonly  called — ^he  will  probably  smile  at  so 
absurd  a  question,  and  assure  you  that  we  can  boast  of  quite  a  number  of 
very  excellent  and  able  educational  periodicals,  though  closer  questioning 
may  discover  that  his  actual  knowledge  of  them  is  none  of  the  fullest 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  so  eloquently  about  the  march  of  intellect, 
at  the  University  Hall  the  other  evening,  will  tell  you  the  same.  So  in- 
deed will  almost  any  one,  who  imagines  that,  in  this  land  of  free-schools  and 
popular  education,  every  educational  ought-to-be  is.  So  will  not  any  one 
say  who  knows.  Painful  and  humiliating  as  the  truth  is,  it  is  the  truth,  that 
our  educational  periodicals  are,  one  and  all,  trivial  and  mean  compared 
with  what  they  ought  to  be,  to  correspond  with  the  interest  which  the 
American  people  pretend  to  feel  in  Education.  Whether  or  not  they 
correspond  with  the  actual  interest  felt,  we  leave  for  others  to  say. 

We  question  whether  any  one  has  studied  this  portion  of  our  current 
literature  more  carefully  than  ourselves ;  whether  any  one  has  more 
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thoughtfully  considered  the  public  needs  which  the  right  sort  of  an  educa^- 
tional  journal  would  supply ;  whether  any  one  has  more  earnestly  striven 
to  make  an  educational  periodical  that  should  be  worthy  of  its  name  and 
purpose ;  and  consequently,  whether  any  one  more  keenly  appreciates  the 
difficulties  which  prevent,  or  have  thus  &r  prevttited,  the  publication  of 
such  a  periodical.  This  in  no  spirit  of  boasting ; — ^but  as  an  assurance 
that  our  sweeping  condemnation  of  American  educational  periodicals 
(our  own  not  excepted)  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  assertion  of  a  captious 
disposition,  or  the  flippant  judgment  of  one  who  condemns  without 
knowledge. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  our  educational  periodicals 
are  intrinsically  worthless.  Far  from  it  The  worst  is  worthy  of  more 
encouragement  than  the  best  has  received  G>mpared  with  each  other 
and  with  other  periodicals  of  the  price,  some  are  indifferent,  some  good, 
some  excellent  But  compared  with  our  idea  of  what  an  educational 
periodical  ought  to  be,  adequately  to  represent  the  important  interests 
involved,  they  are  all  weak  and  commonplace  and  dull  Not  one  \&  what 
it  should  be,  what  all  should  be. 

The  poverty  of  our  educational  literature  is  indeed  a  matter  of  national 
reproach,  especially  to  a  nation  that  professes  to  be  doing  so  much  and 
so  well  for  Education.  How  shall  we  account  for  it  ?  By  chaiging  the 
people  at  laige  with  indifference  to  matters  educational  ?  These  are  pro- 
fessional publications,  the  people  might  reply.  They  appeal  not  to  the 
general  public,  but  to  a  class — to  teachers,  not  to  parents.  Even  so ;  and 
a  soriy  comment  it  is  on  our  boasted  interest  in  public  education,  to  be 
compelled  to  say  that  the  parents  of  the  land  are  less  interested  in  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  the  right  education  of  the  children,  than  are  their 
hired  servants,  the  teachers.  The  remark  may  be  oi|t  of  place,  yet  we 
cannot  forbear  to  make  it,  that  the  increasing  disposition  of  American 
parents  to  shift  the  education  of  their  children  upon  the  State  is  in  danger 
of  proving  a  greater  evil,  than  the  public  schools  can  prove  a  blessing. 

Since  our  educational  literature  is  produced  mainly  by  teachers,  and  is 
designed,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  meet  the  wants  and  suit  the  taste  of 
teachers,  let  us  grant  that  teachers  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  the  article.  But  which  class  of  teachers?  There  is, 
first,  the  better  class  of  teachers-^those  who  read  and  think  and  have 
a  good  degree  of  literary  taste  and  culture.    These,  it  would  be  natural  ta 
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nippose^  would  give  tone  to  the  literature  of  the  professioiL  But  they  do 
Bot  Some  few  of  them  contribute  to  the  different  educational  periodi- 
cals ;  but  their  articles  seem  to  be  aimed  at  the  great  body  of  teachers 
leveral  grades  lower  down  in  the  literary  and  professional  scale,  oftener 
Ihan  at  their  equals.  As  a  class,  the  teachers  of  this  grade  are  not  repre- 
sented by  our  educational  literature.  They  are  too  few  in  number  perhaps 
to  sustain  a  periodical  designed  expressly  lor  them ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them,  thinking  that  they  have  no  need  of  professional  reading,  certainly  not 
of  the  kind  commonly  laid  before  them,  hold  themselves  aloof  from  edu- 
cational papers ;  thus,  as  we  said  before,  they  exert  no  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  professional  literature. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  professional  scale  is  another  and  much 
larger  class  of  teachers,  composed  mainly  of  boys  and  girls  just  from 
school,  or  perhaps  never  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  schooling  to 
any  extent  worth  mentioning.  This  is  a  promising  class ;  but,  for  the 
time  being,  it  is  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of  parsing,  and  perplexed  by 
the  intricacies  of  cube-root  Its  members^  have  yet  to  acquire  the  elements 
of  the  knowledge  they  are  to  convey  to  their  pupils.  Not  yet  free  from 
the  thraldom  of  text-books,  they  are  neither  producers  nor  consumers  of 
educational  literature^  and  consequently  are  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  article  supplied 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  great  body  of  teachers.  These  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three  sub-classes,  as  follows  :  (i)  Leading  Edu- 
cators ;  (2)  Educators  who  are  led ;  and  (3)  Educators  who  neither  lead, 
nor  go.  Practically,  the  second  class  includes  also  the  frist  (the  latter 
being  led  by  the  book-agents,  the  former  by  the  latter),  while  education* 
ally  the  third  includes  the  majority  of  the  entire  body.  The  last-named 
sub-class.  Its  rots  fainianis  of  the  schools,  are  numerous  beyond  computa* 
tion ;  but  being  merely  dead-weights  on  the  profession,  they  are  as  little  to 
be  counted  on  for  the  support  of  professional  publications,  or  held  respon^ 
sible  for  their  character,  as  are  the  books  and  benches  of  their  respective 
school-rooms. 

The  second  sub-class,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  is  directly  influ<> 
ential  in  keeping  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  countiy  low  in  grade 
and  trivial  in  character.  Constituting  the  chief  nuuket  for  this  part  of  our 
current  literature,  its  wants  largely  determine  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  ardcle  supplied.    As  a  rule,  teachers  of  this  dass  are  not  literary* 
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The  leading  educator's  essay,  at  a  county  Sistitute,  is  their  ideal  of  literary 
efToTt  If  they  commend  a  published  article,  it  is  sure  to  be  one  put  in 
under  protest,  with  serious  misgivings  whether  it  ought  to  go  in  at  all 
As  a  general  thing  they  want  something  "practical,"  or  something  funny. 
The  funny,  according  to  their  taste,  is  something  of  the  comic-almanac 
st}ie ;  and  the  practical,  something  that  somebody  practices.  Their 
teaching  being  a  hodge-podge  of  "methods,"  the  thing  that  suits  them 
best  is  a  detailed  account  of  this  man's  method  in  spelling,  Prof  So-and- 
So's  method  in  Arithmetic,  or  Doctor  Somebody-else's  method  in  Gram- 
mar. Principles  they  have  no  stomach  for ;  and  the  moment  a  writer 
transcends  the  commonplace,  they  regard  him  with  suspicion.  They  sub- 
scribe for  educational  periodicals,  not  because  they  are  particularly  fond 
of  reading,  but  because  they  have  great  regard  for  the  Leading  Educator ; 
and  the  latter  assures  them  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take  a 
professional  magazine — ^particularly  the  one  for  which  the  Leading  Edu- 
cator is  just  then  acting  as  agent  Let  us  not  be  severe  upon  this  class. 
It  does  not  furnish  the  highest  possible  market  perhaps,  yet  it  furnishes 
the  vfi^^^  paying  market  yet  discovered  for  educational  periodicals. 

There  remains  the  first-named  sub-class — a  class  which  threatens  to 
absorb  all  the  others.  Are  its  members  to  blame  because  our  average 
educational  literature  is  commonplace  and  dull?  Perish  the  thought  1 
The  educational  world  would  tease  to  revolve  should  the  Leading  Edu- 
cator become  extinct,  and  educational  papers  would  die  outright  These 
chiefest  patrons  and  promoters  of  learning  never  cease  to  encourage 
professional  journals.  They  take  all  that  are  sent  to  them.  They  are 
"always  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  your  excellent  periodical."  It  would 
appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence ;  and  they  to  its.  But 
just  hint  to  one  of  them  that  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  be- 
come a  subscriber — ^a  paying  subscriber — and  you  have  made  a  life-long 
enemy  at  once.  What  1  pay  for  your  paper?  The  idea  is  preposterous. 
You  ought  to  pay  him — ^for  encouraging  it. 

It  is  proper  to  state  just  here,  that  the  title.  "  Leading  Educator"  does 
not  imply,  as  the  uninitiated  might  suppose,  that  the  possessor  has  ren- 
dered distinguished  service,  or  indeed  any  service,  in  teaching.  It  is  a 
purely  honorary  title,  conferred  chiefly  by  publishers  upon  those  who 
write  commendatory  letters  concerning  their  books.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  t|tle  is  fairly  won  by  valiant  service  in  local  school-book  wars. 
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It  is  customary  among  ''Leading  Educators"  to  confer  upon  each  other 
the  nearly  equivalent  title  "Eminent  Instructor" — a  title  which  ordinary 
teachers  regard  with  great  reverence.  As  a  general  thing,  Leading  Edu- 
cators enjoy  also,  and  commonly  by  mutual  brevet,  the  additional  title. 
Professor,  But  this  is  a  digression ;  or  would  be,  were  not  an  under- 
standing of  this  class  of  "educators"  essential  to  a  right  comprehension 
of  the  causes  which  keep  down  the  character  of  our  educational  literature, 
and  pretty  much  everything  else  connected  with  the  public  schools. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  professors,  properly  so  called,  because,  even 
more  than  the  first-named  class  of  teachers,  these  count  themselves  out  of 
the  list  of  those  for  whom  educational  periodicals  are  designed.  It  is 
true,  there  is  little  in  our  average  educational  literature  that  is  worthy  of 
their  time  and  attention  :  nevertheless,  it  is  much  their  own  favMt  that  it  is 
so.  The  subject  of  education  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  their  thought ; 
and  the  fact  that  others  treat  it  unworthily,  does  not  excuse  them  for  neg- 
lecting to  treat  it  at  all.  It  is,  indeed,  little  to  the  credit  of  this  portion  of 
the  teaching  profession  that  it  influences  so  slightly  the  character  of  the 
professional  literature.  Not  only  themselves,  but  the  whole  body  of  infe- 
rior teachers,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  periodical  such  as  our  first- 
class  college  professors,  together  with  teachers  of  corresponding  rank  in 
the  lower  grades  of  schools,  might  sustain :  and  nothing  wyould:  help 
more  to  remove  the  stigma  which  now  rests  upon  American  edlicational 
literature. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  educational  periodicals  seems  to  be  mainly 
this  :  they  have  been  conducted  chiefly  for  and  by  the  noisy  portion, 
of  the  profession — ^teachers  and  school-conductors  who  imagine  them* 
selves  as  riding  and  guiding  the  foremost  wave  of  educational  progress, . 
when  in  fact  they  are  but  as  straws  cast  up  into  momentary  promi-r 
nence,  by  forces  over  which  they  have  but  the  slightest  influence.  Fan-r 
eying  that  they  are  leading  educators  in  reality,  they  push  themselves  for- 
ward on  all  occasions,  as  representatives  of  the  educational  thought  and ! 
action  of  the  country,  only  to  show  how  sadly  they  are  lacking  in  profes- 
sional ability  and  literar}'  culture.  The  natural  result  has  been  so  to  disgust 
the  better  part  of  the  profession  as  to  turn  their  contributions  into  other 
channels,  and  thus  to  create  a  general  impression  among  intelligent  peo-  - 
pie  that  educational  literature  is,  practically,  if  not  necessarily,  synony- 
mous with  trash. 
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THE  CLASH  OF  SYSTEMS. 

PROFESSOR  PORTER,  of  Yale,  contributes  to  the  NewEnglander  for 
January  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  classical  college-course,  and 
what  he  imagines  to  be  a  crushing  reply  to  the  advocates  of  a  less  restricted 
curriculum.  He  stj'les  the  article,  **The  American  Colleges  and  the 
American  Public,"  meaning  by  the  latter  term  **the  tribunal  before  which 
the  colleges  are  summoned,  to  appear"  to  * 'give  a  satisfiictory  explanation 
and  defence  of  their  system  of  discipline  and  study." 

**This  tribunal,"  he  says,  ''consists,  first  of  all,  of  a  limited  class  of 
lecturers  and  writers  known  as  educaiional  reformers,  whose  stock  in  trade 
consists  of^a  scanty  outfit  of  a  few  facts  imperfectly  conceived  and  incor- 
rectly recited,  in  respect  to  the  modes  of  education  pursued  in  the  middle 
ages.  .... 

"Another  portion  of  the  public,  who  are  so  ready  to  prejudge  the  col- 
leges and  their  system  disadvantageously,  is  drawn  from  the  very  numerous 
and  most  respectable  class  of  self-made  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
without  a  collegiate  education 

"Another  important  element  in  this  varying  and  shifting  tribunal,  be- 
fore which  the  colleges  are  summoned  to  answer,  consists  of  the  many 
graduates  of  these  colleges,  who  have  received  little  advantage  from  their 
college  training,  or  are  unconscious  of  the  advantages  which  they  have 
received  in  fact 

The  rest  of  the  "tribunal"  consists  of  others,  "and  these  not  a  few, 
who  were  bent  on  self-improvement  in  their  college-life,  and  were  not 
unwilling  to  labor,  whose  want  of  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  very 
inadequate  preparation  for  its  studies;"  and  "some  graduates,"  "who 
were  earnest,  laborious,  and  successful  in  their  college  studies,  who  are 
disposed  earnestly  to  criticise  the  course  which  was  prescribed,  because  it 
did  not  fit  them  more  directly  for  the  calling  or  duties  of  their  actual  life," 

These  are  "The  American  Public!"  These  constitute  the  tribunal 
which  presumes  to  be  "both  assailant  and  judge"  of  "The  American 
Colleges !"  And  it  is  very  easy  for  Professor  Porter  to  put  to  shame  so 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  a  tribunal.  But  is  not  Professor  Porter  aware 
that  the  tribunal  he  describes  is  not  the  true  one  ?  or  at  best  is  the  true 
one  less  its  strongest  members — the  very  ones  who  make  it  formidable  ? 
For  instance,  the  actual  "American  Public"  includes  a  goodly  number 
of  college  professors  who  have  enjoyed  a  classical  training  as  thorough  as 
Professor  Porter's ;  who  have  had  an  experience  in  teaching  the  classics 
not  inferior  to  his.  Are  none  of  these  to  be  included  among  the  advo- 
cate's of  modern  studies  ?    There  are  also  quite  a  number  who  have  sup- 
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plemented  this  professorial  experience  by  that  of  the  College  President, 
Do  all  these  side  with  Professor  Porter  ? 

The  feet  is,  Professor  Porter  has  a  happy  faculty  of  ignoring  the  real 
strength  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  the  strong  points  of  his  opponents' 
arguments.  With  an  air  of  great  dignity  and  candor,  he  dodges  the  main 
question,  and  indulges  in  partisan  tricks  to  an  extent  absolutely  painful 
to  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  different  educational  theories  fairly  tested, 
and  approved  or  condemned  on  their  merit,  not  according  to  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  anybody's  system  of  philosophy. 

Another  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  Professor  Porter's  method  of 
discussion.     President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  says,  somewhere  : 

"When  I  was  a  student  in  one  of  the  largest  New  England  Colleges, 
there  were  over  a  hundred  in  my  class.  Of  these,  twenty  or  thirty  loved 
classical  studies,  and  could  have  made  them  a  noble  means  of  culture  ; 
but  these  were  held  back  by,  perhaps,  seventy,  who  dreamed,  or  lounged, 
or  'ponied,'  or  'smouged'  through — sadly  to  the  detriment  of  their  minds 
and  morals.  Consequently  the  classical  professors — as  good  as  ever 
blessed  any  college — ^were  obliged  to  give  their  main  labor  to  stirring  up 
the  dullards,  to  whipping  in  the  laggards — in  short,  not  to  the  thirty  who 
loved  their  particular  studies,  but  to  the  seventy  who  loathed  them." 

This  Professor  Porter  quotes,  and  then  goes  on  to  say,  in  that  super- 
cilious style  so  often  used  by  those  who  would  appear  to  add  momentum 
to  their  words  by  pitching  them  down  from  some  assumed  high  moral  or 
intellectual  vantage-ground  : 

"The  Cornell  University  will  not  have  things  so  ordered  ;  it  will  'in- 
dulge in  no  tirades  against  the  classics.'  *It  will  have  the  best  classical 
professors  it  can  secure — it  will  equip  their  departments  thoroughly,  it  will 
not  thwart  them  by  forcing  into  their  lecture-rooms  a  mass  of  students 
who,  while  reciting  Greek,  are  thinking  of  German,'  etc.,  etc.  That  is. 
President  White  would  have  us  to  infer  that  in  his  opinion,  and,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  many  who  agree  with  him,  that  *  the  dullards'  and  '  the 
laggards,'  the  men  who  *  ponied'  and  'smouged'  in  the  classics,  would 
have  neither  been  nor  done  either  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  study  Ger- 
man instead  of  Greek,  and  that  the  majority  of  every  college-class  would 
study  languages  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  if  only  they  were  allowed  to  study 
German  or  French." 

That  a  man  of  Professor  Porter's  ability  could  deliberately  make  such 
an  inference  from  the  words  quoted,  or  from  any  words  of  President 
White's  that  we  have  seen,  would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not  know  how 
apt  the  partisan  spirit  is  to  pervert  judgment.  We  would  not  insult  the 
reader  by  saying,  what  must  be  plain  to  the  meanest  intelligence,  that 
President  White  would  evidently  have  us  infer  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Given  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  students  such  as  constitute  our  aver- 
age college  classes ;  given  also  a  single  course  of  study  which  all  must 
pursue,  it  makes  no  great  difference  whether  the  course  be  classical,  or 
scientific,  or  what :  a  certain  portion  of  the  students  will  like  the  course, 
and  will  make  good  studies  in  it ;  a  certain  other  portion — ^and,  judging 
fi-om  things  as  they  are,  it  will  not  be  a  small  one — will  fiiil  to  be  inter- 
ested by  those  particular  studies ;  they  will  "pony"  and  "smouge,"  and, 
while  receiving  little  good  themselves,  will  prevent  the  few  earnest  students 
from  making  that  progress  which  they  would  make  alone.  Must  we, 
therefore,  infer  that  none  of  the  **  laggards"  and  **  dullards"  of  our  col- 
lege classes  would  make  good  studies  in  anything  ?  So  Professor  Porter 
appears  to  think.  Yet  no  one,  certainly  not  President  White,  would 
claim  that  any  course  of  study  or  any  variety  of  courses,  will  insure  good 
work  from  all  who  go  to  college.  Blockheads  are  inevitable.  But,  while 
all  are  not  likely  to  choose  Greek,  or  Mathematics,  or  Chemistr}',  it  is 
very  probable,  if  not  morally  certain,  that  with  several  courses  to  choose 
from,  each  offering  the  same  scholastic  rewards  for  successful  effort,  the 
majority  of  students  will  select  each  for  himself  some  course  in  which  he 
will  make  as  good  studies  as  the  few  now  do  in  the  classics.  A  student 
is  not  necessarily  an  incurable  dunce  because  he  happens  to  dislike  Greek. 

One  may  admit,  what  is  far  from  being  proved,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  affords  a  better  and  broader  culture  than  the  pursuit  of 
science  or  the  study  of  the  modem  languages  and  literatures.  The  stub- 
bom  &ct  remains,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  modem  students  will 
receive  this  broad  and  excellent  culture,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it 
What  then  ? 

**An  acre  in  Middlesex,"  says  Macaulay,  ''is  worth  a  principality  in 
Utopia."  Some  few,  we  know,  will  strive  for  the  principality;  but  the 
many  are  so  terribly  utilitarian  that  they  will  work  for  the  acre  or  nothing. 
Is  it  not  good  policy,  then,  to  offer  our  students  a  choice  in  the  matter  ? 
Grant  that  many  students  will  select  what  Professor  Porter  believes  to 
be  the  inferior  course  of  study ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  will 
receive  as  desirable  a  mental  culture  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ^vorite  studies, 
as  they  would  as  'Maggards"  in  studies  that  they  loathe.  And  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that,  with  a  variety  of  scholastic  courses,  a  much 
greater  number  of  students  might  not  be  induced  to  make  good  studies 
than  when  but  one  is  offered,  Prof.  Porter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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MAINE. — '*VVe  are  nigh  death's  door  educationally — that  is,  in  the 
country  schools.  Our  vigorous  to^-ns  and  villages  show  signs  of 
life  and  development :  but  outside  of  these,  apathy,  apathy, 
apathy." 

Such  is  the  private  testimony  of  the  earnest  and  energetic  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine.  His  official  testimony  is  the 
same  :  "Excepting  in  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  towns,  as  a  State,  we 
are  behind  the  record  of  fifteen  years  ago  in  school  matters.  Our  school- 
houses  are  no  better — only  half  of  them  pronounced  in  good  condition  ; 
our  teachers  plodding  as  ever,  with  no  extra  facilities  for  improvement, 
excepting  the  Normal  Schools,  which  by  no  means  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  the  County  Teachers'  Institute,  their  pay  not  advanced  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living ;  school  inspection  in  no  degree  more  thorough 
than  formerly,  parents  exhibiting  no  increased  amount  of  interest,  while 
the  actual  percentage  of  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  is  less 
than  formerly."     (Report  1868,  page  5.) 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
copied  from  a  "Comparative  Statement"  on  page  65  of  the  Report. 


Whole  number  of  Mholan  between  4  and  SI 

Number  n*}^8tered  in  Uammer  iichool« 

ATerage  attendance 

Number  re^iBtered  in  Winter  Schools ^ 

Avera}^  attendance 

Number  in  Winter  Schools  not  attending  Summer  \ 

Schools f 

ATerasre  length  of  schools  for  the  jear 

Number  of  hchool-Houses 

!9 umber  of  School* Houi^es  in  jEOod  condition 

ITumber  of  School-Houses  bum  last  year 

ikwt  of  same 

Areraee  wai^s  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  ex-  \ 

clnunx  board f 

Avenure  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  «x-  { 

eluding  board f 

iveraire  cost  of  Teachers*  board  per  week 

Amount  of  school  monej  voted 

Excess  above  amount  required  bj  law 

Less  than  amount  rea  uired  by  law 

Amount  raised  per  scnolar 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  privftte  schools,  acade-  \ 

mies  or  coUejses  In  the  State f 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number.. 
Peroentage  of  average  attendance  to  schulaxs  regis-  ( 

tered J 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools 

Amount  of  School  Fund 


1868.      1858. 


111,55:1 
85.407 

l»l,tt53 
»7,:90 

19,714 

18w.  8d. 

8.7W 

l,y77 

ttS 

$97^774 

99  50 

3  17 

608,004  OU 

30,606  00 
S(t6 

54,545  00 

M 

.77 

$l,07S,4fl8 
961,113 


941.flB8 
I7»,18!i 
10H,7S0 
154,800 
l:tt,43U 


19w.  5d. 

1,»35 

|6II,73» 
91  8K 

9  13 

408,761  00 
54,71:100 

1  5» 

96,5iU  56 

.4' 

.77 

638,690  69 
149,065  48 


1867.  !   1867* 


9-18,689     '  940,764 
110,986,       131,4(14 


85,9(15' 
l«).84dl 
90,690, 


100,251 
151.666 
117,415 


90,780' 

18w.  Id.  \  lOw.  5d. 
8,789 

9,065,  1,881 

791  149 

$898,5811    $114,0011 

98*18  99  91 

9  71  9  10 

9  19 
518,994  00  401,608  00 
01,885  00  54,066  00 


9  96 


1  67 


40,614  88    98,455  60 


.44, 
.77 


.48 
.76 


986,181  75  «9,797  58 
»14,191  58  186,846  54 


On  another  page  is  given  the  census  of  "scholars"  (meaning,  evidently, 
the  whole  number  of  children  and  youth),  between  four  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  for  the  successive  years  from  1858  to  1868.  From  1858  to 
i860,  there  was  an  increase  amounting  to  3,037.  From  i860  to  1868, 
there  was  a  constant,  though  variable,  decrease  amounting  to  nearly 
20,000, — ^the  laiigest  diminution,  5,391,  occurring  in  1865  ;  and  the 
smallest,  419,  in  1866.  That  there  should  have  been  a  decrease  during 
these  years  is  not  surprising ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  Superintendent 
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should  overlook  the  ver}'  apparent  cause  of  it  *'  Have  we  ceased  to  be  a 
producing  people?"  he  asks.  '*Are  the  vital  forces  expended  in  brain- 
labor,  and  lost  to  physical  production  ?" — (a  capital  joke,  that  last,  in  view 
of  the  educational  activity  of  Maine!)  '*Are  the  modem  fiishionable 
criminalities  of  infanticide  and  feticide  creeping  into  our  State  community  ?"' 
The  Superintendent  considerately  turns  over  the  matter  to  the  statistician  and 
sociologist ;  where,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  leave  it.  But  remembering  the 
regiments  of  stalwart  sons  of  Maine  who  went  down  to  the  war  never 
to  return,  we  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  that  their  absence  may  possi- 
bly account,  partially  at  least,  for  the  decrease  in  the  school  population  ; 
and  that  the  decrease  is  a  matter  for'  mournful  pride  to  the  people  of 
Maine,  rather  than  for  self-condemnation,  or  charges  of  '*  fashionable 
criminalities." 

The  falling  off  of  last  year,  3,188,  which  seems  to  puzzle  the  Superin- 
tendent by  its  excess  over  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  is  not  so  sur- 
prising after  all,  when  we  remember  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  the 
later  years  of  adolescence  are  skipt  by  patriotic  young  men  during  an 
exciting  political  canvass.  The  young  men  of  Maine  must  be  very  slow 
and  very  honest,  if  some  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  election — ^the  heaviest 
vote  ever  polled  in  the  State — were  not  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
enumeration.  But  giving  speculative  matters  the  go-by,  there  remains 
enough  of  indisputable  fact  to  show  that  the  common  schools  of  Maine 
are  declining,  and  have  been  declining  for  several  years.  The  falling  off 
in  the  * '  whole  number  of  scholars"  may  be  honorably  explained,  as  an 
element  of  the  sacrifice  which  Maine,  in  common  with  other  northern 
States,  made  for  the  Union  :  the  excessive  falling  off  in  the  school  enrol- 
ment and  average  attendance  cannot  be  so  explained.  It  points  directly 
to  the  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  ;  and  more  especially  as 
private  schools  increase  in  number  and  efficiency  during  the  same  period 
of  time.     The  extent  of  this  excess  may  be  shown  as  follows  : 

In  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  the  decrease  from  1858-68  was,  16,683. 

In  the  number  enrolled  in  summer  schools,  the  decrease  was,  20,630. 

In  the  number  enrolled  in  winter  schools,  the  decrease  yi2&,  30, 205. 

In  the  average  attendance,  summer  schools,  the  decrease  was,  15,319. 

In  the  average  attendance,  winter  schools,  the  decrease  was,  25,360. 

The  falling  off  in  the  school  population  is  justly  a  matter  to  be  regretted  ; 
but  it  cannot  well  be  helped.  The  disproportionate  decline  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  can  be  helped.  It  is  a  -tnatter,  not  merely  to  be 
regretted  but  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  stopped. 

There  are  several  other  points  deserving  of  notice,  which  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  speak  of  at  this  time.  Some  of  these  may  be  learned  from 
the  table,  for  example,  the  condition  of  the  school-houses,  the  decrease  in 
the  length  of  school  terms,  the  meagre  pay  of  teachers,  the  irregularity  of 
attendance,  etc.  These,  with  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, may  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

VICTORIA.— The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1867-68,  enters 
ver}'  fully  into  the  subject  of  attendance  in  National,  Denominational,  and 
Common  Schools,  giving  separately,  in  certain  cases,  the  figures  for  town 
schools,  country  schools,  and  "gold-fields"  schools.  The  percentage  of 
the  population,  between  ^\'^  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  actual  attendance 
at  school  was  55.68,  or  five  out  of  nine.     The  common  schools  are  open. 
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on  an  average,  230  days  in  the  year ;  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
enrolled  last  year  was  132  days — a  very  favorable  attendance  compared  with 
other  English-speaking  countries.  In  -England,  the  average  number  of 
days  attendance  does  not  exceed  129 ;  in  Canada  it  does  not  reach  100. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  Victoria  was  a  little  short  of  half  the 
number  enrolled.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  seems  to  be  thorough, 
involving  a  pretty  close  general  survey  of  the  premises,  apparatus,  disci- 
pline, method,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  examination  in  regard  to  studies. 
The  teachers  are  examined  as  in  England,  and  certificates  of  competency 
are  awarded.  More  women  than  men  are  employed  as  teachers.  The 
local  contributions  toward  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  reach  nearly 
one-third  the  whole  amount,  the  rest  being  contributed  by  the  govern- 
ment Several  cases  have  occurred  in  the  colony  in  which  teachers  have 
been  found  **  guilty  of  falsifying  the  rolls,"  rendering  themselves  liable  for 
**  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury."  In  each  case  proved,  the  guilty  teacher 
was  suspended  for  five  years.  In  this  the  Victorians  are  quite  the 
antipodes  of  New  Yorkers-  We  offer  a  premium  for  falsifying  rolls, 
by  grading  the  Principal's  salary  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  reported 
in  average  attendance. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

IT  is  a  pleasant  task  to  notice  a  pleasant  book.  Such  a  book  is  Prof. 
Days  recent  work  on  English  Literature.*  It  differs  from  other 
works  on  the  same  subject  by  introducing  the  student  to  English  litera- 
ture as  a  growth.  Specimens  therefrom  are  taken  from  certain  marked 
stages,  as  represented  in  the  writings  of  the  best  authors.  Nor  are  these 
mere  fragments  ;  they  are  generally,  and  so  far  as  was  practicable,  com- 
plete artistic  productions.  These  are  presented  in  the  orthographical  form 
of  the  originals, — a  very  important  fact  in  studying  the  philology  and  the 
growth  of  a  literature, — and  accompanied  by  notes  explanatory,  etymolo- 
gical, grammatical,  etc.  Part  Second  treats  of  the  formation  and  growth 
of  Language,  and  of  the  various  departments  of  language  and  literature. 
The  plan  is  original,  and  the  work  seems  well  calculated  to  serve  a  valua- 
ble purpose. 

There  is  no  lack  of  treatises  on  the  theory  of  composition.  But  mere 
theor}'  is  not  enough.  Young  persons,  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  of 
composition,  need  to  be  taught  practically  both  how  to  obtain  ideas  and 
how  to  express  them.  One  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  that  we  have 
seen,  having  this  end  in  view,  is  now  lying  before  us."  It  contains  140 
exercises,  in  which  subjects  are  exhibited  in  outline,  with  here  and  there 
an  outline  filled  out ;  not  only  showing  how  subjects  may  be  treated  and 
thought  awakened,  but  giving  work  to  be  performed  by  the  pupil  him- 
self.    If  we  were  to  object  to  any  part  of  the  volume  as  a  text-book  for 

'  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  By  Hbnry  N.  Day.  New 
York  :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.,  1869. 

'  Outlines  of  Composition.  By  H.  J.  Zandxr  and  T.  £.  Howard,  A.  M.  Boston : 
Robt.  S.  Davis  ic  Co.,  1869.     xamo,  pp.  203. 
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beginners,  it  would  be  to  the  language  employed,  much  of  it  being  above 
the  range  and  comprehension  of  ordinary  children.  Thus,  in  the  very 
first  exercise,  we  find  such  wor^s  as  **  rectangular, "  **  utility,"  ** reno- 
vated," "ventilated,"  ** vitiated,"  etc.  In  models  for  children,  such 
words  are  out  of  place,  and  seem  ridiculorfs  enough.  Still,  the  plan  of 
the  work  is  good ;  the  idea  on  which  it  is  formed  is  correct ;  and,  ex- 
cepting upon  the  point  which  we  have  referred  to,  we  should  think  the 
book  well  adapted  to  aid  beginners  and  advance  them  rapidly  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  composition.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  an 
effort  in  the  right  direction,  for  which  the  authors  deserve  the  tJianks  of 
teachers  and  scholars  who  may  make  trial  of  their  book. 

Trench's  Lectures  on  the  English  Lan^age*  come  to  us,  in  a  sixth 
edition,  revised  and  improved.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
a  number  of  other  and  valuable  works  pertaining  to  the  subject  have  been 
given  to  the  public.  Of  these,  the  author  has  availed  himself,  and  thereby 
materially  enhanced  the  value  of  his  treatise.  The  American  publishers 
have  issued  the  volume  in  a  ver}-  neat  and  attractive  form. 

The  reformation  of  youthful  criminals  is  one  of  those  important  sub- 
jects that,  within  the  last  half-century,  have  claimed  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  purest  and  noblest  minds  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  the  history 
of  this  movement,  though  Comparatively  brief,  forms  one  of  the  most 
cheering  and  instructive  chapters  in  the  annals  of  modern  times.  Dr. 
Peirces  work  on  this  subject*  is  a  volume  replete  with  information  as  well 
as  of  absorbing  interest.  After  glancing  at  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Fry,  John 
Falk,  Count  Adelbert,  and  others  in  £uroi)e,  the  author  enters  upon  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  movement  in  this  country,  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  and  afterward  to 
other  and  kindred  reformatories  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
The  short  sketches  of  the  early  movers  in  this  enterprise,  and  of  their 
labors,  are  full  of  interest.  The  brief  narratives  of  the  reformed,  with 
which  the  volume  abounds,  are  also  interesting ;  many  of  them  exceed- 
ingly touching.  The  various  reformatory  s}'stems  of  America  and  Eu- 
roi)e  are  compared  with  judgment  and  impartiality.  The  book  deserves 
to  be  widely  circulated  and  thoughtfully  read.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to 
awake  a  deeper  interest  in,  and  more  extended  effort  on  behalf  of,  a  laige 
but  unfortunate  class  of  our  population.  One  salutary  effect  it  will  doubt- 
less produce  in  certain  quarters,  is  the  removal  of  the  impression  that  the 
Refuge  is  a  penal  institution  instead  of  one  whose  designs  are  benevolent 
and  whose  discipline  is  reformatory  solely.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
presentation  of  the  \new  of  the  more  advanced  thinkers  in  this  countrj^ 
and  in  England  respecting  the  period  for  which  convicts  in  general  should 
be  confined  ;  namely,  till  reformation  or  death.  The  argument  sustain- 
ing this  view  is  a  strong  one ;  and  the  19th  century  will  not  probably  pass 
a\^'ay  before  this  view  will  give  direction  to  the  penal  legislation  and  action 
of  all  enlightened  lands. 

'  English,  Past  and  Present.     By  R.  C.  Trench.      New  York  t  C.  Scribner  8c  Co. 

*  A  Half  Century  with  JuTenile  Delinquents.  By  B.  K..  Pbikcb,  D.  D.»  Chaplain  of 
New  York  House  of  Refiige.  New  York:  D.  AppleCon  k  Co.,  1869.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  384. 


THE  NEW 

School   Furniture. 


AFTER  years  of  persistent  study,  Mr.  Hunger,  the  inventor  of  many 
useful  articles  for  schools,  has  achieved  a  signal  success  in  the  art  of 
school-desk  making,  in  perfecting  the  New  American  School  Desks  and 
Skttess.  The  most  competent  judges  have  pronounced  these  Desks 
and  Settees  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  school-room  ;  and  this  judgment 
has  been  attested  by  their  sudden  and  extensive  popularity.  A  large 
number  have  been  subjected  to  the^test  of  the  school-room,  and  teachers 
and  pupils  unite  in  declaring  them  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
desks  and  settees  ever  made.  They  mark  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of 
school-furniture,  and  are  already  compelling  the  **old  fogy"  manufac- 
turers to  improve  their  antiquated  models. 

L  To  the  comfort  of  the  pupil  Mr.  M.  tot  turned  his  attention. 
This,  one  would  think,  would  natnrally  be  the  first  thing  sought  in  the 
constmction  of  school-seats.  Yet  the  fact  is  other  inventors  seem  scarcely 
to  have  taken  ft  into  serious  consideration  at  all.  And  when  it  has  been 
considered,  it  has  evidently  been  with  little  regard  for  the  principles 
of.  physiology,  the  real  wants  of  the  children,  or  the  natural  outlines  of 
the  haman  form. 

"The  Yankee,"  says  aii  English  novelist,  "has  discovered  a  use  for 
the  small  of  his  back.  Ht  sils  on  ii"  A  better  acquaintance  with  Ameri- 
can schools  would  have  corrected  the  observation  :  the  Yankee  is  irairud 
to  sit  on  the  small  of  his  back  by  years  of  confinement  to  ill-constructed 
school-seats.  The  New  American  Settees  obviate  this  evil.  They  are 
"constructed  on  phpiological  principles."  They  fit  ike  bodyy  so  that  a 
proper  posture  may  be  maintained  without  effort  or  constraint  or  weari- 
ness. In  fact  they  compel  the  pupil  to  sit  in  a  natural,  healthful,  upright 
position,  by  making  it  less  comfortable  to  sit  in  any  other. 

IL  The  guperiority  in  firmnaas  and  stability  of  the  New 
American  Settee  over  ordinary  school-seats  and  chairs  is  as  marked  as  their 
fvperiority  in  point  of  comfort  Who  has  known  the  best  of  pedes^ 
chairs,  however  carefully  fastened^to  the  floor,  to  remain  firm  for  even 
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half  a  year?  The  necessary  movements  of  the  pupil,  with  the  leverage 
from  the  back  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  inevitably  loosen  the  screws. 
With  the  New  American  School-Settee  the  pressure  is  perpendicular. 
There  is  no  strain  whatever  on  the  fastenings. 

III.  The  folding-seat  is  moBt  oonvenienti  in  admitting  an 
easy  passage  to  and  from  the  desk.  Teachers  of  girls  are  especially 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this  devjce.  It  allows  the  school-room  to 
be  easily  and  cleanly  swept  It  admits  the  ready  opening  of  passages 
through  the  rows  of  desks,  across  the  room.  It  makes  room  for  the  intro- 
duction of  calisthenic  exercises  in  the  school-room  without  requiring  the 
pupils  to  leave  their  desks.  It  permits  the  pupils  to  rise  in  their  places 
without  noise  and  without  having  to  obstruct  the  aisle.  The  seat  folds 
back  easily  and  noiselessly  with  a  touch  of  the  hand,  or  even  the  pressure 
of  the  dress.  It  shuts  down  as  easily  on  rubber  cushions,  which  prevent 
the  possibility  of  slammiiig. 

IV.  Tbe  manner  of  attaching  the  wood  and  iron  is  simple 
and  ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in  other  school- 
tumlture."  At  every  point  of  attachment,  in  seat,  settee-back,  and  desk- 
top, the  iron  and  wood  are  strongly  dovetailed  together,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing ad\'antages : 

a.  The  Desks  and  Settees  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  ah 
inexperienced  person. 

b.  The  wood  and  iron  mutually  support  and  stiffen  each  other. 

c.  Warping  is  rendered  impossible, 

</.  No  checking  or  splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swelling 
incident  to  changes  of  temperature — ^the  wood  of  the  seat,  back,  and  top 
being  fastened  or  "  locked"  with  a  single  screw  ai  one  edge,  • 

e.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no  fitting  to  set  them  up,  they 
may  be  packed  flat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinary  freight, 
without  <ianger  of  damage,  and  at  about  me-fi/lh  the  charges  on  othe^ 
kinds  of  furniture.     This  is  a  most  important  feature. 

V.  They  are  stable  and  durable.  They  have  a  wide  base,  and 
tlie  wood  and  iron  so  perfectly  support  each  Other  that  they  are  entirely 
free  from  the  inevitable  joggle  of  other  school  seats  and  desks.  Should 
a  part  be  broken,  its  duplicate  can  be  promptly  procured  from  the  fac- 
tory, and  substituted  without  difficulty. 

VI.  By  the  elaborate  machinery  used  by  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Hunger's 
patents,  the  New  American  School  Desks  and  Settees  are  made  more 
RAPIDLY,  more  peufkctly,  and  more  economically,  and  consequently 
can  be  afforded,  with  all  their  advantages,  at  lower  itittcs  than  are  charged 
foi  the  inferior  articles  of  other  manu&ctnrers. 

^^  See  UlnstimtcA  PeecrlpttoM* 
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School  Desks  and  Settees. 

(Geqrge  Munger's  Patents.) 
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4.   THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SETTEE. 

THE  graceful  form  and  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  New  American  Settees 
are  not  more  striking  than  their  superi- 
ority in  point  of  convenience  and  adap- 
tation. They  are  not  only  the  handsomest, 
but  the  most  comfortable  school -settees 
made.  Their  special  points  of  excellence 
are  as  follo^vs : 

a.  The  onnrature  of  the  seat  and 
back. — Months  were  spent  by  Mr.  Munger 
in  gradual  approaches  to  this  curve.  Different  models  were  subjected  to 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  school-children,  and  the  still  severer  test  of 
use.  The  faults  of  each  form  were  carefully  noted  and  corrected,  until 
their  various  and  often  obscure  defects  were  eliminated  and  the  proper 
curve  determined.  That  it  was  no  easy  task  to  discover  the  form  uni- 
versally adapted  to  the  persons  of  old  and  young — which  would  support 
the  body  just  where  it  needs  supporting,  and  leave  it  free  at  every  other 
point — is  well  altered  by  the  almost  universal  failure  of  cabinet-makers 
and  upholsterers  to  devise  a  chair,  settee,  car-seat,  or  church-pew  that  one 
can  sit  on  half  an  hour  without  positive  discomfort  The  commonest 
faults  (where  a  curve  is  attempted)  are  too 
great  a  curvature,  or  a  misplaced  one — a  curve 
tiiat  strikes  the  back  too  high  up,  gouging  the 
sitter  under  the  shoulder-blades,  or  one  bear- 
ing upon  the  shoulders  like  a  yoke.  Fig.  2 
represents  a  seat,  curiously  contrived  to 
miss  the  end  intended.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  engaved  illustration  of  a  certain 
"Sofa-backed"  school  seat  A  more  elab- 
orate contrivance  for  forcing  children  to  sit 
on  the  small  of  the  back  would  be  hard  to 
find.     Eveiy  one  of  the  curves  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 
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fig.  3.    (BadForm.) 


i.  The  feeding  seat.— Fig.  3  clearly  illustrates  the  means  by  which 
,  I  the  folding  seat  is  governed  and  supported.    As  the 

\\\_  seat  folds  back  the  piston  draws  out  noiselessly, 

the  cylinder  turning  on  its  pivot  When  shut  down 
,  it  strikes  on  rubber  cushions,  which  abate  the  noise 
and  jar  of  impact  The  seat  is  supported  at  its 
outer  edge,  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the 
sitter  has  no  tendency  to  pitch  the  seat  forward, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  folding  seats.  The 
settee  stands  as  firm  as  any  chair,  the  pressure 
being  perpendicular  upon  the  feet  The  advan- 
Fifr^     ,  tages  of  the  folding  seat  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

c.  The  attachment  of  the  wood  and  iron.— This  prevents 
any  warping  or  checking  of  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
settee,  when  taken  apart  for  shipping,  to  be  set  up  again  by  any  inex- 
perienced person.     For  particulars^  see  General  Circular, 

II.  THE  COMBINED  DESK  AND  SEITEK 

Every  feature  of  flie  Combined  Desk  and  Settee,  Fig.  4,  has  been  de- 

signea  with  studied  reference 
to  economy  of  material  and  la- 
bor, and  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  pupil.  The  pe- 
culiar attachment  of  the  wood 
and  iron  employed  in  the  set- 
tee shows  to  a  still  greater 
advantage  in  the  Combined . 
Desks  and  Settees.  These  can 
be  as  readily  taken  apart  and 
set  up  without  the  help  of  a 
mechanic ;  and,  when  packed  for  transportation,  occupy  only  about  one- 
fifth  the  space  they  fill  when  stand- 
ing. Each  part  is  made  by  elab- 
orate machinery,  constructed  es-  ^^^^^Ku  --^^^^^^  *M' 
pecially  for  the  work  ;  and  every 
piece  is  so  uniformly  like  its 
fellows,  that  it  will  fit  exactly  its 
appropriate  place  in  any  desk. 
There  is  thus  no  chance  for  con- 
fusion or  delay  in  putting  the 
desks  together  or  in  replacing  a 
broken  part. .  The  grain  of  the  w«-  ^ 
wood,  omitted  from  the  other  cuts,  is  imperfectly  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Fig.  4 


The  great  width  of  base,  the  rigid  union  of  the  wood  and  iron,  and 
supporting  of  the  seat  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  leverage  upon  the 
desk,  make  this  combination  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  steady,  and 
reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  lia- 
bility to  joggle,  which  is  the  chief 
if  n6t  the  only  objection  to  com- 
bined desks  and  seats.  The  space 
for  books  is  ample,  and  in  the 
double  desks  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a'  partition.  The  ends  o t 
the  desks  are  open-work,  to  allow  y,g  ^ 

them  to  be  easily  inspected  by  the  teacher.     This  compels  the  pupils  tabe 
neat  and  orderly,  and  prevents Jhe  introduction  of  contraband  articles. 

III.  THE  INDEPENDENT  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

Those  who  have  insuperable  objections  to  combined  desks  and  seats, 

will  recognize  a  special  tri- 
umph in  the  Independent 
Desk  and  Settee  (Fig.  7),  by 
which  all  the  advantages  of 
combination  desks  are  gained, 
with  none  of  the  defects.  The 
desk  and  settee  stand  close  to- 
gether, yet  are  entirely  distinct 
In  the  cut  they  are  slightly 
sei>arated,  to  show  the  con- 
rig;  7  struction  clearly.  The  front 
standards  of  the  desk  are  cun^ed  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  the  seUee  back.  By  this 
means  the  curved  settees  can  be»used  without 
desk  and  settee  anywhere  touching  each  other 
and  without  loss  of  space.  The  superiority 
of  this  construction,'  for^hools  where  there  is 
much  writing  or  drawing  to  be  done  by  the 
pupils,  cannof  be  over-estimated.  No  space 
is  wasted,  yet  each  pupil  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  those  around  him.  No  movement  of 
pupils  on  settees  can  joggle  the  desks.  As 
the  outward-curving  standards  present  an  ungraceful  appearance  when 
without  the  settee,  a  desk  has  been  designed  especially  for  front  rows 
and  for  schools  already  provided  with  chairs.  (Fig.  8.)  It  differs  from 
the  other  desks  only  in  the  front  standards.    See  List  0/  Prices  and  Sizes. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

TEACHER'S  Desk. 


(George  Munger's  Patents.) 


l«  SOMETHING  novel  and  unique  in  the  way  of  School  Furniture; 

^^  — a  teacher's  desk,  at  once  beautiful,  convenient,  and  cheap^  and 
admitting  of  being  shipped  to  a  reasonable  distance  without  the  boxing 
and  freightage  doubling  the  cost," 

The  New  American  Teacher's  Desk  is  just  the  thing  for  the  class- 
room. Its  writing-surface  is  ample.  The  book-rack  is  original,  and  so 
simple  and  convenient  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  been  thought  of 
before.  It  allows  the  teacher  to  have  quite  a  library  alwa>-s  at  hand, 
yet  never  in  the  way,  while  globe  and  call-bell  and  the  indispensable 
'  *  Webster"  have  their  appropriate  places  within  easy  reach.  Two  drawers, 
each  with  lock  and  key,  afford  securky  for  private  papers,  stationery, 
records,  etc.  The  inkwells  are  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  ink 
to  get  from  them  into  the  drawers.    Everything  essential  is  provided  for. 

The  construction  pf  this  Desk  is  similar  in  generjil  plan  to  that  of  tlie 
school-desks  it  is  designed  to  accompany.  The  economy  of  this  con- 
struction is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  greatly  diminished  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  with  other  desks  not  unfrequently  amounts  to  more  than 
the  first  cost.  When  packed  for  shipping,  this  desk  occupies  less  than 
half  its  space  when  standing ;  the  cost  of  boxing  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished ;  while  the  freight,  being  estimated  at  ordinary  rates,  is  less  than 
one-third  that  charged  per  cubic  foot  for  '*  Furniture." 
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Frice  of  Dealc,  $13«— Teachers*  Chain  of  Tarioui  prices.    That  shown  in  the  cot  is  $} 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14:  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


£uREKALzaiTZ]>Sl.ATINO 

(Mini«SB*t  IVTBinov.      J.  W.  BoRSxiaDuioiiif  A  Co.,  Manvkaotubbm.) 

JToAm  a  SurftM  wlueh  liivaU  (he  But  WaU  SUOu, 

It  Is  p«rfto€tl7  BlAek ;  nerer  Cramblea ;  always  remains  Hard  and  SmootM. 

i;  H  mecMsftiUy  applied  to  %uj  kind  of  board  or  wall,  and  is  inyaloable  in  renoyatlng  old  woodaa 
BUckbosrds.  Its  durajiiutt  la  proved  by  twcWe  years'  eerere  use  In  some  of  tke  beat  Soiools  in  New 
B&ffHuid  and  New  York.    The  8nrftioe  Aoems  to  in^pro94  with  n«e  and  age. 

Any  Teacher,  by  obeervlnsj'  Dixectioua,"  caa  ftpply  it,  makinf  ptrftA  tlaU  iuifaet^  anriTsIled  n 

Pbjce  t  Quarts,  $3.00 ;  Pern,  $1.75.    6p,c.  discount  an  5  gal$. ;  lO  p.  c,  an  10  gem. 

One  qoart  will  coyer  100  eq.  ft.    Hence  it  makee  a  ohkap  Blackboard.    For  c»ld  Boarda  one  eoat  la 

saosgh.    yew  surface  reqaires  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  pat  np  in  tin  cans,  and  Mfely  acnt  by  expreaa. 

OAlTTIOfr.— The  Busska  Liqum  Slatuto  is  the  Oriqiival  Uqruid  Slating— M<  /m  XlfifuM 

BiadrtKMutI  eyer  offered  for  sale.    Its  great  snccess  has  called  ont  seyeral  imitations;  bat  none  eas 

prodote  UuperpKUiv  wioifK^  miurtengy  dtad-tlaek  tmfoet  <if  ih$  Btoibka.    It  u  pMsmriLT  no  oklt 

KJkVB  BUXrACH  WlIICH  WILL  NOT  OLASS. 

riomineat  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  fbr  Bubxka  Slatixo  ;  mui  w4  toiff  wwrram  it. 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

Tiba  Bnreka  liquid  Blating  will  always  glye  satisfaction  whenpfOMr^y  applied. 

JOHN  B.  PHILBmCK,  SnptTulflic  Schools,  Boston,  Xaaa. 

We  bays  used  Eureka  Slatini^  oa  our  blackboards  since  1864 :  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  art 

avperlor  to  the  best  stone  slates.        C.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Billow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  used  it  nine  years,  and  It  seems  to  Improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  It  will  last 

wart  TSABs.  B.  BOBBINS,  PrinclpaL    Kiw  Zfeom,  Osnn.^  April  S8, 18M.  • 

9uptHnimdent$  Omct.  TVvy.  N,  F..  June  SI,  1866. 
It  glTes  excellent  satlaflictloB ;  I  can  inafine  notbinc  better.       SD W.  DANFORTH,  Supt  Schoola. 
Tour  Eureka  Slating  la  wonderfbl.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.     They  are  like  stona 
Lis,  r-    • ~  • 


O.  R.  WILLlS,  Principal  Alexander  Institnte,  White  Plains,  N.  X 

O^cB  Superintendent  PtMie  SefiooU.  Clevdand^  Ohic^  1867. 

**  BussKA  LiqriD  Su^nifs  **  covers  over  ^oOm  thouecmd  feet  of  our  blackboarda,  at  a  cost  of  about 

fUOOO.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  fkr  superior  to  anythine  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMTTB. 

EuBBKA  SuLTDTO  is  on  blackboards  in  my  school.   They  are  hard,  do  not  retlaet  the  Usfht,  and  ars 

•vootber  than  natural  sUte.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  CincUnati,  OhSs. 

I  hay«  used  It  foi  yeara.    It  is  abtte  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  rlossy. 

O.  S.  OOOK,  Principal  No.  9,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Ofdeago,  1U„  March  10, 1866. 
For  llfteea  yeara  I  have  need  blackboards  oi  every  sort,  thoee  made  of  wood,  and  vrall  coated  wltk 


rarions  preparations.    I  have  Uled  quarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  plaatar  wall« 

"■      '     -*•-'•  - ..  --  ^  jy^^^  found  them  superior  to  sny  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWB,  Pna.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  Univtrmij. 


•gited  with  ^  Snreka  Slating,**  and  have  found  them  superior  to  snv  other  surface. 


AWm  OommereUa  OoOege,  JficAl^on.  May^  1864. 
We  iad  **  lai«ka  Slating  **  sarlhee  equal  to  the  beet  stone  slates.       OiON.)  IRA  MAYHSW,  Presk 

National  Susinett  OoUeffi,  Chicago^  "iUy  95, 1866. 
We  have  vied  It  in  our  four  College  buildings,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  oai 
iMpca  tn  flaenesa  and  durabiUty.  B.  gTsASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Presideot;  J>.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

IndianapolU  Jt^emaOe  httUtuU,  Jhd.,  March  19, 1806. 
For  kmr  years  we  have  used  Eareka  Slating,  with  complete  satielhction,— on  wood,  papered  walla, 
and  hard  iinlsh.    I  prcfor  it  to  real  eUUe,  because  the  snrftce  ia  as  good,  with  advanUM  of  nnbrokes 
Borlhoa  to  any  eactant.  C.  W.  HEwBS,  President. 

m,  Joemfi,  JflMMH,  Agg.  96, 1866. 
,It  is  easily  apj^ed,  and  makes  a  beantifhl  and  perfect  blackboard  sor&ce.      E.  B.  NmBLT, 

Snpt  Pub.  Schools. 
mmneeoia  BUOe  Karma  aduoA,  mnono,  March  18, 1866. 
Car  Blackboards  ere  of  "  Eureka  Slating.**    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  Is  equal  to  beat  Ver 
monl  and  Lehigh  slates,  beaidea  being  cMptr.    I  commead  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northweat 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  PrindpUL 
loaldei  abort,  we  caa  refer  to  thoaaaads  of  the  most  intdllgent  teacheit  and  ichool-oficera  ia  tha  laa4. 


EmEKA  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

I  wurfvalMd  Boaids  we  ahrays  have,  with  aeat  white  wood  fhunes,  tbass  aisea: 


l-alBe9ft.x8fL $8L80;  ♦-slxe8KLx4* MJO; 

f-  "  9|ft.x». 6.95;  »-  "  4ft,x6ll &M; 

»*  •*  <fLz4ft. 7.08;      |      Any  sixe  to  order  pern.  A. m\ 

dMWdMi  la  Wodt«0a«Mi<>Mn«i,  each  board  extra IM, 

J.  W.  Schcrmerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,^ 

14  Bond  8t.f  New  Ifark. 
And  Sold  ftmnlly  by  School-Furniflliliig  Howet. 


AlBS  TO  SCEtOL  DISCIPLINE. 

"REWARDS"  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Ad  accnrtte  register  of  deportment  tnd  tchoUurBhlp  promotes  healthy  emnlatton.  Yet  such  a  regictar 
la  rarely  kept.  Teacher*  camiot  record  each  recitatioa  as  it  oocnra,  hence  the  record  Is  neglected  Ibi 
the  time,  and  afterward  made  (h>m  memory.  Perfect  accuracy  helng  Impossible,  confidence  in  the 
ftcord  ie  tpeakened  and  ite  morat/oree  loet.  The  AIDS  socoro  the  good  rcsalts  of  acenraU  reooidt  and 
reports,  with  less  expense  of  time,  and  natnrally  awaken  actlTe  parental  interest. 
•  The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  rarloas  waya.  This  Is  convenient :  In  the  morning  give  each  pnpH  a  CABD 
ifi  merits),  representing  a  perfect  da^^  to  be  forfoltod  for  misdemeanor,  or  fluilore  in  recitation.  SINGLK 
H SRIT3  and  IIALF-MERITS  are  for  pnpUs  who  fkil  to  retain  their  CABDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  eome 
credit.  Five  CAKDS  held  by  any  pnpU  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (95  Me rltn),  represenUng  a  perfect 
School  Week.  Fonr  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  *  CRIITIFICATE  OF  HERIT,  representing  100  Merits, 
or  a  perfect  MoAlh.  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  papil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teachsr. 
The  number  held  shg^rt  the  pnpil^s  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whom 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  ne 
idea  of  fkvorltism  can  arise.' 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beantifhlly  printed  In  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  prixes 
which  papUa  will  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Ilalf-McrlU  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks 
on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  need  many  tlmes—henco  the  system  Is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  la  seU 
•f  600,  there  being  80  CERTIFICATES,  ISO  CHECKS,  900  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and 
BALF  MERITS.    Price  p«r  Mt^  $1.S6.     Bj  msdl,  prepsdd,  $1.86. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  MEDAL 


It  Shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.    It  is  made  of  a  Saperior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  taraMi. 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  date  of  presenting  tha 
MedaL    On  the  other  side,  the  pupirs  name  may  be  engnvea  on  the  SerolL   This  Is  the  best  School 
Medal  now  In  this  market.    It  was  made  epccially  for  our  cui*tomers,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Price  35  centa.    Sent  bj  IVaII,  prepaid^  fbr  S€  cents. 


New  American  School  Dialogue  Book 

Dontalns— I.  Tas  Sobooiaots*  Tjubuxai^IL  Tna  Strauirt  Mark— HI.  FAasiovABLvXDUOAXieiri 
oiii  Tax  Adoptxd  Chim>— IV.  Thb  Eta  Pi  Societt— V.  Tna  Rockvxllx  Petxtiox— ^^.  Pcoob— \1L 
RuFFKB,  Tns  Boaz—MII.  Exaxihation  Day  at  Madaxi  Savakte's— IX.  Tin  pRin  Pokm— X. 
WiLUAM  Rat's  UisiortLtosok— XI.  Slano—XII.  Hoxtkitxc  OspaRArnT— Xm.  Not  at  Uomb— 
Ziy.  Tbs  Qukbn^s  English.    Price  by  mall— Paper,  40  cenU ;  Flexible  Cloth,  fiO  ccnta. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

,14  Bond  St.,  New  York* 


The  Utility  of  Phrenology. 


i    »     ♦     it      •     0 


"I look  upon  PhrenMogy  as  the  gmd6  to.  jAilosophy  aad  the  handmaid  of  Chrifr 
anity." — ^Hobactb  Mi^fN. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  Phrenology  this  may  seein  an 
Mited  assumption.  The  experienced  philanthropist  and  educator,  however, 
aiew  -well  of  what  he  wa^  speaking,  and  his  earnest  tribute  is  well  warranted 
>7  facts.  The  science^we  advocate  is  regenerative  and  beneficent.  It  is  a 
?reat  good  to  man,  individually  and  socially.  To  be  specific,  we  will  state" 
iwne  of  the  particulare  in  which  Phrenology  is  useful. 

It  is  useful  because  it  presents  the  only  settled  basis  upon  which  character 
^  disposition  may  be  interpreted,  errors  pointed  oiit,  and  methods  of  re- 
formation prescribed.    ' 

It  is  useful,  because  thoroughly  practical  in  its  adaptations.  It  considers 
Ite  human  organization  as  it  exists  j' where  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  it  dis- 
coTers  the  source  of  that  lack,  and  indicates  the  means  by  which  improvement 
B»y  he  secured.  These  means  .consist  chieijy  in  the  employment  of  counter- 
acting influences  already  in  the  organization,  but  which,  owing  to  their  dis- 
use, have  been  lying  latent. 

In  the  field  of  jurenile  untruction  \t^  usefulness  is  inevitable.  To  the 
PARENT  and  the  wachkb  it  offers  aid  procurable  from  no  Other  source, 
nabling  the  former  to  undart^tand  the  natural  characteristics  of  her  child, 
^  thus  to  intelligently  unfold  its  budding  niind  ;  while  it  qualifies  the 
iocher  to. analyze  with  precision  the  temperaments  and  cerebral  capacities  of 
bis  pupils,  and  properly  classify  them.  Without  some  valid  system  for  cbiisi- 
^CKtion,  ii  is  evident  that:  th^  best  -  instruction  wonld  &il  lao^^tably  of  its 
^ ;  bat  with  put>ils  properly  arranged,  the  competent  teacher  can  so  adapt 
^  instruction  that  they  shall  make  Uie  best  progress  commensurate  with 
Aeir  several  abilities,  .  : ...       . 

Its  utility  is  further  seen  in  the  assistance  it  renders  to  young  men  who 
would  select  pursuits  in  life  best  suited  to  their  natural  capabilities  ^  relieving 
them  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation  with  respect  to  this  Important  subject,  and 
giving  them  assurance  of  ultimate  sviccess. 


Phrenology  is  of  great  importance  to  the  merchant  or  mannfactarer,  or  axij 
who  require  skillfal  and  intelligent  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  enterprifles.  It 
enables  them  to  select  with  confidence  those  persons  whose  services  will  prore 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  thus  obviates  the  disapp^i^ment  and  enbar- 
nwsmeift  resulting  from  incotoipetcnt  help,      i       -      .        /        • 

It  enables  the  business  man  to  understand  his  customers,  and  to  condi^t 
his  negotiations  more  satisfactorily  and  cuccessfnllj.  Instructed  by  those 
''  signs  of  character  "  which  science  has  classified,  he  can  avoid  the  fraudulent 
and  disagreeable,  and  consort  only  with  the  just,  honorable  and  kindly. 

In  social  life/  as  in  the  individual  character,  Phrenology  exerts  a  beneficent 
and  reformatory  influence.  They  who  know  each  other  best,  and  exerciise 
their  knowledge  appreciatively,  can  best  associate,  and  their  mutual  influence 
will  be  mutually  improving. 

Applied  to  politics.  Phrenology  would  operate  as  a  check  upon  partisan- 
ship,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  communities  by  the  elevation  of  honest  and 
capable  men  to  positions  of  trust.  Intelligent  men,  however  strongly  imbued 
by  party  feelings,  are  not  likely  to  sanction  the  election  to  an  office  of  a  can> 
didate  whom  they  know  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  dischar^gmg  its  datieft. 
They  would  have  their  public  servants  competent  to.meet  the  requisitions  of 
oflSce,  because  their  own  personal  interests  are  concerned  ;  and  they  would 
advance  those  interests,  not  depreciate  them. 

Phrenology  furnishes  correct  data  by  which  those  who  have  the  care  of 
the  insane  and  vicious  in  hospitals  and  in  prisons,  may  be  guided,  and  con- 
fidently expect  good  results. 

In  general  society  the  use  of  Phrenology  tends  to  inspire  closer  intimacy, 
cordial  sympathy,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit.  The  rough  and  disagreeable  man 
knowing  his  disposition  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  others  would  en- 
deavor, it  is  most  likely,  to  modify  it,  and  so  gradually  become  gedtle  and 
courteous.  The  pompous  and  domineering  roan,  finding  little  encouragemeot 
for  his  peculiar  characteristics  among  Uiosc  whose  good  opinicm  he  valneiv 
would  seek  to  check  bis  loftiness  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  conformity  ;  whUt 
the  diffident  and  weak,  discerning  their,  friends,  would  find  encour^ement  aod 
gain  confidence  and  self-reliance. 

By  the  adaptation  of  Phrenological  principles  to  his  responsible  vocation 
the  clergyman  would  be  enabled  to  do  his  onarons  duties  better,  and  the  be- 
nevolent man  would  be  instructed  in  dispensing  his  bounty.  We  Ailly  Indorae 
the  statement,  that,  '*  Whoever  disseminates  true  Phrenology  is  a  publk 
benefactor." 

It  is  the  office  of  the  PHBKNOLOoicAii  Joubsxai.  and  Lxfb  Iixustbatzd,  a  first-daoi 
Magazine,  to  both  teach  and  apply  Phrenology,  ^e  Proepeotas,  to  whioh  we  refer 
the  reader,  setfl  forth  in  a  detailed  manner  its  special  ifcusikm. 


rHBEiDioeim  mmi 


A  FIRST  CLASS  MONTHLY. 

S.  n.  T«rELI,S,  Editor, 


)evoted  to  Ethnology,  Physiology,  Phrenology, 

PSYCHOLOGY,  SOCIOLOGY,  EDUCATION,  ART,  LITERATURE, 


With  Measures  to  Befbrm,  Blevate  and  Improve  Mankind  Mentally,  Fhysically  and 

BxriJrituaUy. 

Tli«  Btndjr  and  Improvement  of  Man 

an  hu  Conditions  and  Relations,  of  Body  and  Mind, 
©wob'ecL 


Tho  fiatnr«1  HUtofy  at  Vfan— Tnchiding 
Itmoen,  Custenui,  Religions  and  Modes  of  Life  in 
fknnt  Families,  Tribes  and  Nations,  will  be  given 
vh  iUoKtntitre  ci^ravingiB. 

Ptiyj«i«»4ofry«  the  L;iws  of  Life  and  Health,  in- 
Mfine  Dietetics.  Exercise,  Sleep,  Study,  Bodily 
nntto,  etc.  will  be  presented  in  a  popular  manner,  on 
rietly  Hygienic  princiiHes. 

PlirenoloKF* — The  Brain  and  its  Functions:  the 
Mspcnunedts.  Xocation  of  the  Otrgans,  Chokt  of  Pur- 
its,  etc.,  given. 

Phyrmtounomy*  or  "The  Human  Face  Divine," 
ilh  '^Sifiins  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  Them" 
ieofMkaHy.  - 

The  Il«i»*w  Po«l-^1»a^el»ofo^y.— Its  Na- 
R^  Office,  and  Condition  in  Life  and  Death.— M»n's 
pirittal  State  fin  the  Here  and  in  the  Hereafter.  Very 
mesring,  and  vtuUy  important 
Bfof^rnptiy — In  connection  with  Portraits  and 
tactical  Delineations  of  Character  of  ovrmost  distia* 
lishcd  public  men,  will  be  given  in  each  number. 


Alnrrlaf^c  forms  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  well- 
ornnizcd  human  being.  The  elements  of  love  are 
inborn.  The  objects  of  Marriage  stated.  All  young 
people  require  instruction  and  direction  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  life-companions.  Phrenolo)^  throws  light 
on  the  subject.  Let  us  consult  it.  *'  Be  ye  not  une- 
qually  yoked." 

The  Clioiee  of  Pnrsnitl.— How  to  select  a 
Pursuit  to  which  a  person  is  best  adapted  ;  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Divinity,  Invention,  Mechanics,  Agriculture, 
Manufitcturing,  Commerce,  etc.  "  Let  us  be  sure  to 
put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

IVIfscellniieons.  —  Churches^  Schools,'  Prisons, 
Asylums,  Hospitals,  Reformatories,  etc.,  described, 
with  Modes  of  Worship,  Education,  Training  and 
Treatment,  given  in  every  number  of  the   Phrbno* 

LOGICAt,  JOIMNAL,  AND  LiFE  IllI/STRATKD. 

Term*. — A  New  Volume,  the  49th,  commences 
with  the  January  Number.  Published  Monthly,  in 
quarto  form,  at  $3  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  numbers 
seifl  by  first  post,  30  cents.  Oiibs  of  ten  or  more,  $s 
each  per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agent.  Tkachrk.*: 
and  Llkkgvmen  supplied  at  cM  raits. 


Vtt  are  now  offering  the  most  liberal  premiums  ever  given  for  clubs.    Inclose  30  cents  for  premium  number 
4  complete  last  of  pmutUDt. 

A4dfU9  S.  H.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

No,  389  Broadway^    New  Torlu 


The  American  Ecclesiastical  and  Edncational 

ALMANAC  for   1869. 

By  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Clergymen  and  laymen  of  every  religious  denomination  -wfll  be  interested  u 

learning  that  the 

American  Eocleeiastical  and  Edncational  Almanac  for  1869, 

Will  appear  in  the  course  of  January.  It  will  contain  a  brief  and  impartia 
abstract  of  the  most  important  movements  m  the  religions  and  edn^iational  world 
together  with  the  latest  statistics  of  every  religions  denomination.  The  His- 
toriciA  Department  embraces  the  proeeedings  of  the  important  .Methodist,  Pra 
testant  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Congregational,  Beformed, 
Unitarian,  Universal ist,  and  other  denominational  Meetings  in  America  and 
Europe ;  the,  text  of  the  Pope's  bull  convoking  the  (Ecumenical  Council  as  w^ell 
as  the  Pope'd  letters  to  the  Oriental  Bishops  and  to  the  Protestants,  his  Allocn- 
tion  on  -tlia  Aijstrian  Concordat  and  the  reply  of  the  Atistrian  Government; 
historical  articles  on  fh|  ETangellc^l  Alliance  and  ob  •evcral  A^nerican  Churches. 

'   1  TH£  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

Will  give  a. brief  survey  of  the  condition  and  progress- of  every  important  mission- 
ary field  if  the  world;  as  well  as  the  operations  of  thf  fn^oJtant  missionary 
societies^  both  American  and  European  ;  with  other  interesting  missionary  intel- 
ligence. 

.     THE   STATISTICAL  DEPARTM^TT 

Will  give  very  full  information  of  every  division  of  the  Christian  world,  as  well 
as  the  principal  non-Christian  religions.  While,  however,  the  Amsbican  Eocub- 
b:a8tical  xVlmaxac  for  1868  was  devoted  exclusively  to  religious  matters,  the 

as  indicated  by  its  present  name,  will  cohtiun  also  aa 

EBUCATIONAL  B£PART|ffXNT>  . 

furnishing  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries ;  as  well  as  a  general  summary  of  important  edu- 
cational intelligence.    It  will  be  published  by 

IS  Dey  Street  (T^U  Bo^  4001),  J^ew  York. 
'  Price,  60  cents. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  ALMANAC  FOR  1&68 

contains  a  great 'deal  of  information  which  is  of  la£^ting  interest;  such  as  ih^ 
History  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  an  Accoimt  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Alliance  at  Amsterdam  ;  accounts  of  the  Pan-Angltcan  Synod,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Union  Convention,  of  the  Relation  between  Church  and  State;  List  of  all 
the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  world,  all  of  which  will  of  course  not  b»  repeated 
in  the  Almanac  for  IS^.    Price  80  cents. 


BEECHER'S  SERMONS. 


52    BEECHER'S  SERMONS 

52    BEECHER'S  SERMONS 

62    BEECHER'S  SERMON^  -     •  .    . 

52    BEECHER'S  SERMONS*    '    '      ' 

&«    BEECHER'S  SERMONS 

FOR 
FOR 

TWO  DOLLARS 

TWO  DOLLARS 

TWO  DOLLARS 

TWO  DOLLARS  >     ' 

TWO  DOLLARS      ^ 

The    American    Traveller 

(^Weolcly)  and 

BOSTON    TRAVELLER 

(©exnl-Weeltly) 

PARTICULARLY   ADAPTED    FOR   COUNTRY    CIRCULATION. 

sySSV    H^EEK    DURlNa     THE     YEAR     THEY    'WJXL,  .CCXTAIH    <kVE     (^F 

BEECHER'S   SERMONS, 

Full  R^pof  te  of  Current  News,  Editorials,  Correspoiidence,  and 
Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Giviflg  to  eacli  iBsue  Qver  THIRTY  COLUMNS  of  HEADING  MATTER,  making  them,  a 
the  tow  pric«  at  which  they  are  offered,  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  PAPERS  in  the  conntry. 

DftUy- (l^T- piaU) , «1^  Ih;^  |^««r. 

0«M  ropyr  om  ye^ar .., ** ^.. $  4  00 

Fiveeoplen 15  00 

Tencoplcfi  («n4  oAetQ  tl&«  f^ttcrnp  ofclwb  of  tea>...... ,. 30  00 

dar  copjr  on«  Ytuv ^. $  9  00 

FItc  copies ,. y  50 

Ten  copte*  (aacl  oae  to  tlie  i;etter  ap  ot  dab) 15  00 

Twentjr  copies  (aud  one  to  iHe  gutter  ap  ot  clab) v 99  00 

Payable  in  advance.    Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

'    "         W0RTH.mGTO»,  Ft4IM)EI^S  &  CO., 
Pu'bUsXiers,     Traveller     SulldLtifips*     IIo«toii. 


STANDARD  WORKS  UPON 

English  Language  and  Literature, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

eSi.  Sroadwqy,  JV^^m^  York. 


CRAJK»—k  Compendious  Hxbtort  of  Emoush  LrraBATTBE,  and  of  the  Eng^bah 
Language  from  the  Normnn  ConquMt.  With  Bvmerout  Spedinens.  By  GnoitcK  L.  Craix,  LL.D., 
Profeftsor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Two  volumes  8vo. ;  half 
calf,  $tx  oo ;  doth,         ..........  $750 

CLARK  <y»  O*) — An  Outline  of  the  Elements  of  the  Enolwh  Lanquaoe,  for 
Ae  use  of  Students.  By  N.  G.  Clark,  Pn>fe«or  of  JUiet^ric  and  English  Literature  in  Untor* 
C<Mlege.    One  volume  ismo,  doth,       -  •  -  •  -  -  -  -  $t  *S 

COLTjTER.—A  Bibuoobafhkal  aw©  ORmoAL  Account  of  the  Bftrest  Books  in 

the  English  Language  (alphabetically  arraneed),  «hich,  during  the  last  fifty  year^  have  come  under 
theobeerrationof  J.  PaynbColluccFS.A.    In  four  yolumtt,  doth,  -         >ia  00 

I>^F. —Introduction  to-  the  Study  of  Enolibh  Literature,  by  Professor  H.  N, 
Day,  author  ef  "  Art  of  Composition,"  "  A«t  4»f  Diwoarse."    One  vol.,  xamo,  nearly  600  pp.,    $»  as 

JDE   VERE  {Brof.   M*   SCHELE^—^TUDXBa  in  Eeolkh;  or,  Gmmwr^ 

'      INTO  TBS  IvntM  Life  ^f  oor  Lancitacb.    By  M.  SchMle  pt  Vh««,  LL.Dn  Profeasor  of  Modern 

.  Lang u^es  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    One  volume  cr*wn  8v«,  dgth,     -  -  M  S^ 

J>  FrTGf-Brr.— Modern  Pbiloloot  :  Its  Discoveries,  Hiktort.  and  Influencf- 
With  Maps,  Tabular  Views,  and  an' Ind^x.  By  Benjamin  W.  Dwickt,  author  of  "The  Higher 
Christian  Education."    Two  volumes  8vo,  cloth,       - |6  00 

MARSUti  O.  P,V-I*oTirRES  on  the  Xncilish  LANOUAOt.  By  GEomaE  P.  Marsh. 
First  Series,  fourth  edition,  rerlsed'and  enlarged.  One  volume  crown  8^0,  naif  calf,  large  paper,  f6  ; 
halfcalf,  $5;  doth, I300 

The  Oriqin  and  Histort  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  the  Early 

LiTBKATtms  rr  Emsodibs.  By  Ckorgb  P.  Marsh,  author  ef"  Lcctui^s  on  the  English  Language." 
One  volume  crown  Svo,  large  paper,  f6 ;  half  calf,  $$  ;  cloth,  {-  -  -  -  tl  00 

MULLER  {MAXf  JM .^.V- Lbotuebb  on  the  Sccbnob  of  Lanouaoe.  Deliv- 
ered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  in  April.  Ma]L  and  June,  x86i-  By  Max  Mullrk, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of -All  S«ult  C^lege,  Oxford :  Conesi^nding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France.    First  Series;    OAevohime;  half  calf,  ^  50;  doth,  cit>wn  8vo,  *  -  ^2  50 

—  Lbotures  on  the  Science  of  Lanouaob.    Lolivered  at  the  Royal  Innti- 

tution  of  Great  Britain,  in  February.  March.  April,  and  May,  1863.     By  Max  Mullkk,  M.A    Sec- 
ond Series.    With  thirty-one  illnalratioBs.    One  vohilae  crown  Svo ;  half  calf,  %$  50 ;  doth,        I3  50 

TRENCH,— k  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words,  used  formerlv  in  senses 
different  from  their  present  By  Richard  Chekevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  DuWin.  One 
volume  zamo,      ---..------^laj 

; English  Past  and  Present.  By  Bichabd  Chenevix  Trench,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.    A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    One  volume  i2mo,         •  -  #<  5«> 

WHITNEYm — Language,  and  the  Study  of  Language.    Twelve  Lectnres  on 

the  Prindples  of  Linguistic  Sdence.    By  WiLttAM  Dwicrtr  WmTNKY,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  an4 

Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  in  Yale  CoUcge.    A  new  edition,  with  an  analysiB.    One  volume 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  .  >  >  .  .  .  -  .  -  ".f^S^ 

This  work,  which  is  founded  on  coutees  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  WrsIt- 

in^on,  and  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  is  an  attempt  to  place  all  the  principal  focts  regarding  laneuace 

— Its  nature  and  origin,  its  growth,  its  classification,  its  ethnological  bearings,  its  value  to  aan — in  a  cleaibi 

apprehensible  form  before  tne  English  reader  and  student.    In  dipcussing  tnese  themes,  it  is  the  author's 

endeavor  to  combine  a  strictly  logical  plan  and  Kientific  method  with  a  po|>ular  style  ef  treatment. 

Thete  uorkt  tml  to  any  addrut^  jntti-paid^  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 

OII^».  SOUrBPJER,  At  Co., 

Publishers,  654  Broadway,  It.  Y. 


ONS  HUNBREDTB  VOLTTME  ! 


ON  JANUARY  i,  j869,. 


H 

Enters,  upon  its  One  Hundredth  Volupiet 


It  has  receiTed  the  commendation  of  Judge.  Stozy,  Chanoellor  Kent, 
President  Adams,  Historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Tidmor, 
Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others  ;  and  it  admittedly  "  eon* 
tinues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class.'' 

It  is  issued  every  Satubday,  giving  Mty-two  numbers  of  sisity-four 
pages  each,  or  more  than  ihr^  thoumnd  double-column  octavo-  pages 
of  readmg  matter  yearly  ;  enabling  it  to  present  a  /mS  res wm^  (such 
as  is  attempted  by  no  other  periodical)  of  the  valuable  literature  *of  th^ 
day,  embracing  the  best  Keviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Literary, 
Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information,  gathered 
from  the  whole  body  of  English  periodical  liteiature,  and  from  the  pens 
of  the  ablest  living  writers.  It  is  a  work  whi<^  eomme^iidB  itseB  to 
eveiy  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  best  Literature  of  the  Magazines  and 
Beviews,  or  who  oares  to  keep  up  with  the  events  of  the  time. 


EXTRACTS   FBOM  NOTICSS  s 

"Were  I,  in  view  of  aU  the  oompetiiois  tliat  are  now  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I 
should  certainly  take  Thb  LiriMa  Aoa.  .  ,  .  Nor  is  there,  in  any  libraiy  that  I 
know  o^  80  mach  instractive  and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same  number  of 
Tolumea."— /Jw.  Senry  Ward  Beeck^,  May,  1867. 

'^The  taste,  judgment,  and  wise  tact  displayed  in  the  selection  of  articles  are  above 
all  praise,  because  they  have  never  been  equalled." — N^w  York  l\iM$, 

**  A  constant  reader  of  *  Littell  '  is  ever  enjoying  literaiy  advantageB»  obtainable 
through  no  other  source."—- PU(ade(p^ia  Inquirer. 

'*The  liZViNa  Aok  contfaiues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  o]aBS.'*-^PhUaddphia  Press. 

"LrrrBix's  Jjrvijxo  Aon  is  the  oldest,  and  bv  &r  the  best,  co&oeatration  of  choice 
periodical  literature  printed  in  this  oountzy.  it  occupies  a  field  fi^ed  bv  no  other 
periodical,  and  its  ample  pag^  constitute  a  repertory  of  the  most  admirably-selected 
miscellany  Ikrom  the  entire  nnge  of  the  best  home  and  foreign  journals  and  maga- 
zines. The  subscriber  to  LrrrxLL  finds  himself  in  possession,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
of  four  large  volumes  of  such  reading  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  form,  and  com- 
prising selections  from  every  department  of  science,  aart,  philosophyi  and  b^Us-kUres.^ 
—Chicago  DaUy  ItepvhUoan. 

JkuertM&ol&'s  We^r  Homanoe.— In  the  nvmbcr  of  •«  The  IMng  Agt "  for  Not. 
aut  last,  was  begyn,  by  ammgement  with  the  Boston  puhlUhen  of  Berthold  Auerbadi**  Works,  a  New 
Romance,  by  that  moat  eminent  of  living  Gennaa  novelists,  entitled  "Ths  Countky-Hou^b  on  thb 
Rhinb,"  which  is  now  appearing  serially  in  Germany.  Anerbach's  last  work,  "  Om  the  Hbichts,'*  was 
pronounced  *'  the  most  remarkable  novel  that  has  come  to  os  from  the  home  of  Goethe  during  the  present 
century  ;'*  and  Johx^C  SAxe  prononnoed  it  **  vne  of  th«  few  great  work«  of  tUe  ^e.**  The  new  work  will 
appear  from  week  to  week  in  TA^  Living  Ag4  until  completed. 

TH©  **ILilvlii8f  A4Bfe»*  free  to  JaiiTiai^y  1 800.— The  PuUifheTs 
efler  to  new  tuhsctibcrs  remitting  to  ihem  for  the  year  1869^  the  weekly  nv^bers  of  7%9  LMtig  Agf,  from 
the  beginning  of  Aueibadi's  Story  to  the  end  of  t9ibq,/rf*  o/chnrgt.  The  "  Living  A^e  '*  is  published 
Weekly^  at  S&OO  a  yv^^/rtt  9f  f^stagt.  An  extra  copy  «ent  gratie  to  any  one  getting  up  a  Qiib  of  Five 
new  Sobscribert    AddrtM 

UTTELL  &  GAT,  30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


THE  DIADEM  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS, 

BEAUTIFULLT  ILLUSTRATED. 

By    X»rof.    Mr  t  Ij.  1. 1 -A.  M:     T  II-i;  I  lif  O  II  A.ST» 

irUl  be  TubthhBd  March  *Mi^.        ^ 


f  iii|  Work  wu.l  coNiumi-r 

SoDg!8  and  Husic  for  Common  and 
Graded  Schools,  Academies,  Semin- 
aries,  and  Teacherfli'  Institnteii. 


HVmnsandMuHic  ^or  Devotional  Exercises; 
Exercise  Songs  ;  GymnaHiics  i»iUi  Moiiic  ; 
'  Beautiful  Pictures.  ^ 


A  Bfevr  Sjrstem  of  Instmctloik  in  ibe  Klement*  of   Music. 

Ks{»eda]Iy  adAptod  for  School  um;   uid  a  Manuai  tf  Dirteli^m  fvr  tkr  nit  «f  Ttmikert. 
The  Poetry  Will  cnlttvate  a  high  moral  tone,  and  the  finef  sensibilities  of  cYiiMren  and  youth. 
lilt  Music  is  by  tht  iMSt  comiKMcrs,  aad  a  large  share  of  k  is  from  the  standard  ]k>pohir  Music  of  the  day. 
The  **  DlAD£M  OF  SCHOOL  SONGS  '*  should  be  osed  in  ^v«r>'  Schoql  thvoilKhout  il^  lawL 
SpeofattMt  Cop:^  bjr  nsAll,  60  eeaU« 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co.,  Puhlishcrs^  1 4  Bond  St.,  N.  Y . 

49^  H.  H.  Bmneroit  St  Co.,  Sun  Francisco,  C'»l.,  will  pi4lill«l&  in  April,  an 
Kdltlon  of  M  TKe  Diadens  of  Scbool  SongM,**  Ibr  tUc  Pacific  CoetHt. 


M.   MoA.i^i:iiHrrEit»s 


WITH   ALL  TH6  RBCEKT  IBfPll07EIIENTd, 
Magnifjing  400^  t^6oo,  x,sck>  90|oe»tinBeB  the  Area.    An  absotnte  nereasityto  every  iBttlUgoMt 
desirous  of  investigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegeUble  life. 
Prick— with  forty-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  $io  ;~~without  the  Objects,  fs- 

T.  H.  MoAllistbr,  0/>/i(5tan,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAKUFACTURER    OF 

School  and  Office  Furniture 

Of  erery  deserip^D;   CHURCH  imd  LBCTTJRB-ROOM  BETTEES;  Chitdrea*fl  Dedn  ami 
Tables,  for  Home  11364  for  Hqlidaj  PreBents,  etc.,  eto. 
iEr8eD4^orIUaftrated  Catalogue.  86  Vkov  St.*  New  York. 


JUST    PUBLISHED: 

L-FRBNCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Cofnpieting  the  Author's  Cour^  of  Tfritten  ArithmeHe 
for  Common  Snoots, 


This  Book  furnishes  a  complete  coarse  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate 
Arithmetic  for  Common  Schools,  and  other  Schools  using  but  one  text-book.  Neither 
time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  iu  its  preparation  ;  and  in  all  the  essential  points 
of  a  good  text-book,  it  is  confidently  believed  to  be  far  superior  to  any  similar  work 
yetpoLUiahed. 

Tne  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  embracing,  in  their  order,  the  subjects 
of  Integexs,  I>ecimals,  Compound  Numbers,  Factora  and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Con- 
Tetae  Operations,  Percentage,  Proportions,  Powers  and  Roots,  Progressions,  Men- 
■oration,  and  Examination  and  Miscellaneous  Problems,  the  whole  followed  by  a 
Mmmal  of  Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  book  is  beantifdllv  illustrated  with  Cuts  and  Diagrams,  and  in  styles  of  type 
and  merrhanical  execution,  it  challenges  comparison. 

The  attention  of  JitM,  proqrtasivt  Tiachers  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and 
tahaable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  from  the  stereotyped  plan  of 
other  works  nxKni  the  same  subject,  are  the  result  of  long  experience,  extended  obser- 
vation, carefoi  study,  and  a  thorough  acc^uaintance  both  witn  Schools  and  business  ; 
lad  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  m  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in 
making  (wliat  all  previous  methods  have  fidled  to  do)  good^  practical  ArUhmeticians, 

Prie«  $1.00.    Ititoioral  terms  tbr  BSxamlnatimt  or  Introduettoit. 


Dr.  French's  ftdl  Series  consists  of  the  following  books  : 

I.  9*lx«t   TiowiOHS   in   Numbers.     16  mo.     40  cents* 

II*  Slementarjr  Aritbmetlo  Ibr  tke  Slate.    16  mo.    60  oents. 

in.  Mental  Aritkmetlc.    (/n  Pres9.) 

IV.  Common  Sehool  Arltkmette.    12  mo.    $1.00. 

V-  Aeademie  Aritlimette.    {hi  Preparation,) 


II.-NO.  VI.  OF  HIRPBR'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

WITH  MARGINAL  DRAWING-LESSONS. 
Completing  the   Common  School  Course  of  this  Series. 

TB1.CHBB8  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that  exer- 
cises in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  mot  versa.  Drawing  has  not 
been  generally  introduced  into  Schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could  be  obtained, 
and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  instruction  in  the  ait ;  these 
books,  however,  are  successfhUy  used  in  Schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

The  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  aoq^uired  and 
rapidly  written.  The  "helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  smiple  and 
valuable,  and  the  system  is  wnat  its  name  indicates,  "  symmetrical,"  every  letter  being 
formed  upon  geometrical  principles,  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  drawing-lessons  commence  with  straight  lines,  of  the  same  slope  as  the  main 
lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved  lines, 
geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc. 
aules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making  each  Number 
complete  in  itself. 

Price  per  dozen.  $94)0.    I«iberal  terms  Ibr  Introdnetton. 

HASFEB  &  BBOTHEBS,  Pablishers, 

Franklin  Sqnare,  BTevr  Tark« 


INTSBESTISO    TO    TBACBBB8  AUD   PUTIZS, 

"Our  Young^Folks"  in  School. 

Tm  Publubera  of  Ous  Youmg  Folks  intend,  if  powible,  to  nuke  their  Magazine  as  wekome  and  pro- 
itaUt.  in  the  Sdiool-ioom  as  it  now  is  in  the  home-circle.  They  bare  reoeiTed  numerous  letters  from 
Htchtn  and  icboian»  who  hare  made  the  experiment  of  using  it  for  occasional  or  regnhur  leading  exeioses, 
li^  who  have  found  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  Publisher!  have  determined  to  give  to  the  Magazine  a  taort  practical  and 
mstrmcHv*  character  than  it  hat  heretofore  had,  and  while  retaining  those  features  which  hare  made  it  so 
pepolar  in  the  family,  they  have  added  others  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it  at  least  equally  popular  in  the 
Bchool.  They  have  procured  for  the  current  volume  Biogrt^kkal  Sketches  of  Noted  Discoverers, 
Veiyagers,  and  Navigators,  by  Jambs  Paston  ;  Papers  on  some  important  and  curiuus  Indautrial  Topict, 
Hidk  as  Glass-Making.  Coal-Mining,  and  Ship- Building,  by  J.  T.  TaowBaiDGB ;  Popular  SctetOific  arti- 
cles on  Coral  Islands,  Coal  Deposits,  and  Earthquakes,  by  Mas.  Pnop.  Agassis,  whose  articles  are  care* 
ftiSy  revised  by  Pxop.  Acassiz  ;  a  Scries  of  Papers  on  Fractieai  subjects,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Read, 
How  to  Write,  *How  to  Travel,  How  to  Act  in  Society,  and  How  to  Work,  useful  to  everybody,  by 
Bdwaso  Evbkstt  Hole  ;  Gordtnmg/T  Girls,  by  the  author  of  '*  Six  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year" ; 
Hul^rieal  papers  on  some  interesting  points  in  American  lustory,  by  J.  H.  A.  Bonk  :  DiaUgms^  by 
Bpbs  Sasoint  ;  Dgclamatwni^  by  Elijah  Kkllogo,— and  other  valuable  and  enttrtaining  artidci,  be- 
tides excellent  stories  by  our  best  authors.  "  Tkg  SUiy  ^a  Bad  Bay,"  by  T.  B.  Aldkich,  has  already 
tsdted  great  interest  and  admiration  by  its  unusal  excellencies. 


To  show  how  eminent  Educators regaid  the  plan  of  oaiag  *'  Ovb  Yowg  Folks"  for  nadbg  exercises 
in  8c!ieo]%  we  appsnd  the  following  letters : 

CoBunoB'vrealtla  9t  Peisns|rl'rAizl»— Department  9t  Common  Sdaools. 

Uaksibbukg,  Pa.,  Dec  S9th,  i86S. 
Dbak  Siks,— The  plan  of  using  suitable  magazines  and  newspapers  as  substitutes  in  paurt  for  reading- 


books  in  our  schools  is  not  new  XoTot.   I  approve  of  it  heartily ;  and  with  your  contemplated  improvements, 

'1  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  "  OuK  YouNO  Folks."    Indeed,! 


I  am  acquainted  with  no  publications  so  well  ada 


have  beoi  accustomed  tor  several  years  to  recommend  the  "Young  Folks"  to  our  little  people  whenever  a 
fit  opportunity  was  presented.  Youn  truly,  J.  P.  WICKCRSHAM. 

iSlate  Su^U  ^  Sckaolt.\ 

%imU  9t  Conneoticmt-Ofllce  or  Scereturjr  of  Board  of  Edncatlon. 

Nbw  Havkn,  Conn.,  Jan.  izth,  1869. 

MnsRS.  FilLDS^  OtoooD  ft  Co,—  *  *  *  In  addition  to  the  Readers  now  in  use,  I  believe  the 
**Vqvng  Polks,"  if  snpplied  to  dubs,  would  serve  as  an  adndraUe  aid  in  teaching  Reading. 

The  variety,  practical  character  and  freshness  of  the  articles  announced  for  th^  coming  year,  are  fitted  to 
give  new  life  and  spirit  to  this  most  essential  of  all  school  drills. 

*'OuK  Young  Folks"  has  already  accomplished  ajsreat  work  in  the  family,  investing  home-life  with 
MW  interest,  making  home-reading  a  healthful  and  effiaent  educational  force. 

I  shall,  thcrefine^  wekome  the  use  of  **  Oos  Young  Folks"  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  wodc  of  edu- 
eatioB.  Very  truly  yours,  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 

[Srcrttaty  0/  tkt  S*aU  Board  ff  EditeatwH,^ 

%tm.tt  of  PBnnsjrl'rnnta— omee  of  State  Historian. 

Harri"     ro,  Penn.,  Jan.  x6th,  1869. 
Mbssbs.  Fiblds,  Osgood  &  Co^ — With  your  programme  for  the  1  t  year,  an  array  of  fact  and 

fkncy,  ennobling  sentiment  and  stirring  incident  will  be  produced,  su«    .    >vas  never  given  m  any  similar 
mannne  before,  and  which  will  cause  the  heart  of  the  youthful  reader  to      p  for  joy. 

Ae  mentioo  of  Dialogues  and  Declamations  suggests  to  any  mind  the  esnment  prooriety  of  using  "Our 
Young  Folks"  in  schools.  Not  merely  for  declamation,  but  for  reading  exerdses.  Not  to  suppunt  die 
dacs-book,  but  as  a  relief  to  its  tedium.  Two  things  are  indispensable  to  a  good  reading  lesson  :  something 
that  will  interest,  and  that  something  well-written.  It  should  not  only  instruct,  but  it  should  be  a  model  of 
the  use  of  language.  Happilv,  these  two  elements  are  found  in  your  magazine,  and  1  heartily  commend  it, 
not  only  for  the  home-circle^  out  also  for  the  school-room. 

Respectfully  yours,  SAMUEL  P.  BATE53. 

\StaU  Historiany  OMdrtcnUly  De/tOy  Stai4  Su/t  0/ Schools.} 


'Terms   of  •*OXJIl    YOTTICG   F03LiIC8»»: 

The  Regular  subscription  price  of  "Our  Young  Folks  "  is  $3.00  a  Year.    For  use  in  schools,  we  will 
fiimish  it  at  the  lowest  dub-rate,  namely,  ^1.50. 
O^  Any  teacher  who  wishe*  'o  examine  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  v.-;ih  a  view  to  using  it— if  satisfactory 
I  n^^*i^y  out  namb^t.  for  1869,  on  api^ication  to  the  Publishers, 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston, 

(Successors  to  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS.) 
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Slated  6: 


I^TED   ULOBES 


are  now  finding  a  place,  hitherto  unoccupied,  ii^ 
every  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the 
university.  At  no  distant  day  they  will  be  deemed 
indispensable  in  every  wcll-fumished  school-room. 
Their  varied  applications  as  "  Spherical  Blackboards," 
when  fully  appreciated,  will  make  them  as  popular  among  tcacherB  and  as  much  a 
necessity  to  intelligent  teaching  as  common  flat  blackboaixis  are  now. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  a  right  understandiug 
af  Geography,  they  would  be  entitled  t^)  first  rank  among  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  school  apparatus  ever  invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Geography  may  begin 
objective  instruction  at  the  outset,  showing  to  pupils  the  things  themselves,  not  inac- 
curate pictures  which  the  well-trained  mind  may  imagine  to  represent  them.  Pupils 
thus  learn  not  merely  names  of  geographical  lines,  but  what  they  are,  what  they  are 
ftir,  and  how  to  draw  them ;  and  sUll  more,  how  to  draw  by  them.  Map-drawing  be- 
comes intelligent  work,  not  mero  mechanical  transferring  of  unmeaning  marks  from 
one  paper  to  another. 

Multitudes  of  facts  and  phenomena  can  be  iUustrated  and  explained  so  simply  and 
ciearly  that  any  child  can  undei-stand  them.  The  most  obscure  theorems  and  prob- 
lems of  Spherical  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  become,  when  studied  In 
connection  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible. 

As  now  made,  these  Globes,  or  Spherical  Blackboards,  are  an  improvement  of  the 
original  invention  of  Professor  Shepard.    Sizes  and  Prices : 

No.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient,  size  4in.  diunfter $1.60 

2.— Brass  meridian,  wood firune,  6in,      do 5.00 

8.—  "  "  9hi.       do 9.00 

4.—  ''  bronsed  fhune,     13in.      do 15.00 

5.-  "  "  Win.       do ».00 

tf.—Hij^brocMd  frame,  with  castors,  18  in.      do 80.00 

1  >  < 

EllREKALiaUIDSl.ATINO 

(MUNOBB'S  ImrBNTIOlf .     J.  W.  SCHXBMEBBOXN  A  CO.,  SOLB  MaNXTFAOTTUBEBS.) 

MAXES    A    8TJBFACE    WHICH    RIVALS    THB    BEST    WALL    SLATES. 

It  is  perf^tly  Black;  never  Crumblee;  alDvaja  remains  Hard  and  Smoottk. 

It  is  snccessAilly  applied  to  Iward,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  invaloable  in  renovating  old  Blackboarda. 
Its  Ddbability  is  proved  by  thirteen  years*  severa  use  in  the  beet  schools  of  New  Kngland  and  New 
York.  The  Sarfttce  seems  to  impravs  with  nse  and  age.  Any  teacher,  observing  '*  Directions,'*  can 
apply  it,  making  perfect  tUUe  turfau^  unrivalled  in  <x>tor,  smootfmets  and  durabUUy. 

Prick  :  Quarts,  18.00 ;  Pints,  $1.75.    6  p.  c.  discount  on  6  gals. ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  gaK 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft  Hence  it  makes  chkap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  la 
enough.    New  surflice  requires  two.    It  is  put  up  i  n  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION*— EmtVKA  Liquid  Slatino  is  the  Okioinal  Liquid  Sltkiing—thejlrst  Liquid  Blackboard 
ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but  none  produces  Uu  perfectly  smooth,  enduring^ 
dtad-dlaekeurfaeeofthe'ExjKBKA.    It  is  titb  only  slate  surpacb  wbich  wu.l  not  olazs. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eitreka  Slating  ;  IVB  IV ARRANT  IT« 


Unrivalled  Blackboards,'*  Standard  Sizes,  Ash  Frames : 


No.O.— IJfl.  by8  It $S.75 

1.— 2      »*      8  " 8.50 

«.-S|    **      8*" ....    6.25 

^-^      "      4"    , 7.00 


No.4.--8iftby4ift $9  CO 

6.^8     *'      G  *Mined  for  music. 12.60 

Z^Any  Site  or  Style  to  Ordsr, 


THE    NEW    SONG    BOOK. 

The  Diadem  of  School   Songs, 

Its  Beautiful  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  Tlovelty : 

Its  txceUad  atvi  appropriaie  Muaic  :  Us  earifitUy  sdeded  Poetry  ;  and  its  supei'ioi'  sysietiy 
of  instruction  in  the  ElemeJiL^  of  MusiCy  make  it 

TH£  vert  best  school  music  book  ever   PtTB£lSHED. 

Xt8  Sonss  are  adapted  to  every  poajlble  oocasion  in  every  kind  of  School. 

IT  C0:!T.AJX8  : 

^^cademy  songs  :  autumnal  songs : 
!olrd  songs;  boatman  songs: 
Common  school  songs ;  country  songs ;  chants: 
i>edication  songs;  devotional  songs;  do  right:  , 
Evening  songs :  exhibition  songs :  exercise; 
Flower  SONGS ;  field:  free  school:  family  circle; 
grymnastic  songs:  graded  school;  good  children: 
Harvest  songs ;  holiday |  hdm^  circle:  .  , 

Infant  SCHOOL  SONGS:   INDUSTRY: 

Juvenile  songs  ;  june  songs  :  etc  ; 
lieep-in-the-right  songs  :  kindness . 

Hi ABOR  SONGS:  LOVE  SONGS;  LITTLE  SINGERS  : 
i\lAY  SONGS  :  MORNING  SONGS  ;  MORAL  SONGS  : 
IN" ATIONAL  SONGS :    NIGHT  SONGS:    NEATNESS; 

Order  SONGS:  opening  songs';  obedience; 

I^ARTING  SONGS ;   PASTORAL:    PATIENCE:   PATRIOTIC: 
<^UIET  SONGS : 

It ECESS  SONGS;   RAIN;    ROUNDS  in  »»  3>aiid  4  Farts; 
SSOCIAL  SONGS :   SKATING:    SUNSHINE;   SPfeiNG  : 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  SONGS;   TEMPERANCE:      ^. 

Useful  SONGS.  Unrivaled; 
Vacation  songs  ;  visitors*  songs  :- 

"W^INTER  SONGSj  '     ' 

^X^CELSIOR  SONGS:   ^-TERCISES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING; 
Y'oUNG-PEOPLE  SONGS  {  .  '. 

^^  'ZaCIXY  the  SONGS  TO  SUIT  ALL  !" 
Spertmcn  mailed  fl»r  60  cents. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co,, 

Pabli*b«n,  14  Bimd  St.,  V*inr  Tork. 


Just  the  Book  i  School  Libraries. 


Messrs.   CHARLES    SCRIBNER   &    CO., 

Have  ju4t  eommene^  the  u$ue  of  an 
Illu.«t]:*a,ted      Library     of     TVonders- 

Tns  workg  to  be  comprised  in  this  series  are  now  in  course  of  publication  in  Paris,  and 
their  great  popularity  there  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  of  those  already  issued, 
more  than 

ONE   MILLION    COPIES 

have  been  sold.  The  sabjects  treated  are  of  universal  interest,  embracing  the  different 
phenomena  of  natare  and  the  advances  in  science  and  art ;  and  they  are  diseased  in  that 
peculiarly  popular  and  entertaining  manner  in  which  French  writers  excel,  and  which  is 
adapted  to  interest  the  young  and  develop  their  taste  for  studies  of  this  character, 
an  well  as  to  instruct  older  readers  by  informing  them  regarding  the  latest  inventions  and 
discoveries.     'J'he  series  will  also  fwnish 

Ir\struction  in  every  departnient  of   Natural  Sciei\ce  ; 

An  inexhaustible  fund  of  Anecdote  and  Illustration,  besides  giving  them  numerous  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions  i-egarding  Experiments. 

THE    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

which  arc  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  most  distinguished  French  Artists,  arc  vei^^ numerous, 
and  add  greatiy  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  series,  which  will  be  far' the  most 
thorough,  interesting,  and  valuable  of  the  kind  ever  produced. 

The  Volumes  will  be  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  $1.60, 

imaking  them,  considering  the  number  and  class  of  engravings,  the    ' 

Cheapest  Illustrated   Works  now  in  the  Market, 

NOW    READY, 

TH.E  WONDERS  OF  OPTICS.  By  F.  Mabion.  Illustrated  with 
Seventy  Engravings  on  woocU  many  oC  them  full-page,  and  a  Colored  Frontis- 
piece.    One  volume  12mo.     Price .' $1  50 

THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING.  By  W.  De  Foitvielle.  flluatrated 
\vith  Thirtv-nine  Engravings  on  wood,  nearly  all  full-page.     One  volui»e  12mo. 

Pricje  -...r , S150 

WONDERS  OF  HEAT.  By  Achille  Cazin.  With  Ninety  IllustrationR, 
many  of  them  full-page,  and  a  Colored  Frontispiece.      One  volufliafe,  12mo. 

Price..- --^1  50 

09-  Other  volumes  of  the  •*  Illustrated  Library  of  Wondeis"  are  in  preparation,  and  will 
be  duly  announced. 

.j»-  The$e  W^du  for  tait  by  all  baokaelUrt,  or  tent  by  mai/,  postpaid,  lo-auy  drfdreti,  an 
.rtte^tqflhtpriat. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

654  Broadway,  New  York. 


MOBEL  TEXT-B6OKS, 


SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


H 


HILLAI^D'S   READEF^S— New  Series. 

ILLAED'S  PKIMAET,  OR  FIRST  READER,  Illustrated ; 
Ilillard's  Second  Reader,  Illustrated  ; 
Hillard's  Third  Beader,  Dlnstrated  ; 
Hillard's  Fourth  Eeader,  Illustroted  ; 
Hillard's  Intermediate  Reader,  Illustrated  ; 

Hillard's  Fifth  Eeader,    |  With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof. 
Hillard's  Sixth  Reader,   j  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 

WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS. 

"Walton's  Prittiary  Arithmetic  ; 
Walton**  Intellectual  Arithmetie ; 
Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  ; 
Walton's  Arithmetical  Table  ; 
Key  to  Walton's  Table— Part  1 ; 
Key  to  Walton's  Table—Part  2. 

WORCESTEI^'S  SEP(IES  OF  DICTIONAI^IES. 

Worcester's  Pletorial  Royal  Quarto  Dictionary  ; 
Worcester's  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  ; 
WorceBter*8  Comprehensive  Dictionary ; 
Worcester's  Elemejitary  Dictionary ; 
Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 

WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book  ; 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spellin.S(  Book  ; 
Worcester's  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book  ; 
Adams'  Spelling  Books,  for  advanced  Classes,  Examiiiations,  &c. 

READING  CHARTS— To  acoompany  nillard\s  Readers. 

Eight  CHARTS,  mounted  on  four  large  Cards,  25  inches  long  by  30  inches  wide. 

These  Charts,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  very  important  aid  in  teaching  young 

pupils  to  take  the  first  steps  in  Beadin$^  and  SpeUing.     Greater  progress  can  be 

madd,  and  more  interest  aroused,  by  thoir  use,  than  by  the  use  of  any  First  Reader 

i^one.     The  Latest,  Cheapest,  and  Best  School  Charts  published.    Pnce  $3.50. 

■I    '0»    ■ 

Seavey's  Goodrich's  Histofy  of  the  United  Stales, 

BB-WXITTBN  AKD  BBOTTOHT  DOWN  TO  THB  PRESKNT  TtMfE. 

Containinj?  several  new  features  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  commend  it  as  the  most 
desirable  SCHOOL  HISTORY  yet  published. 


Correspondence  is  solicited  with  referenoe  to  the  use  of  the  above  Books.     A  very 
liberal  discount  will  be  giveixfor  first  introduction. 
jS9*  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Adpbxss — 

Care  of  J".    JF.  Sch^rnierham  ^   Co., 

1%  Btooad  Stiwet,  STenv  York. 


Prof.  Cleveland's  Works. 


I.    A  Comp«ndiam  of  Bnglish  liltermture,  chronologically  VTaDgedi  from  Sir  John 
Mandeviile  to   Wiu,  Cowper.    762  pages,  large  lamo.    Price  |a.^ 

II.    c:nglisl&  t<it«rittnrtt  of  tht  TflnoCecntli  Cenivury,  embraelog  the  chief  English 
Authors,  troin  1800  to  1867.     80a  pages,  large  xamo.    Price  la.90. 

in.    A  Compendinna  ot  AiULeiica.n  I«ltcr»t«uro,  upon  the  same  plan.    Price  $2.50. 

IV.    A  Conapenidlnm  of  Classical  IdiCenature,  consisting  of  choice  extractt   trantlated 
from  the  best  Greek  and  Roraao  writers,  with  Biogntphical  Sketches,  &t.  &C.    Price  $3. 5a 

V.    The  Poetical  IVorks  ot  Jobn  HI Uton,  with  a  Life  of  the  AnthQf,  Votes,  Oissertac 
tions  on  each  Poem  ;  wiib  a  complete  Vei1)al  Index  to  all  the  Poem*.    6S8  pages.    Price  ^^.50. 

Thesk  five  Volumes,  of  which  one  Aimdrtd  and  twenty  thouaa$iJ  have  been  printed,  have  received  the 
highest  commendations  iirom  th*  first  educators.    From  these  we  select  a  few : — 

**  The  four  books  comprised  in  Prof.  Cleveland's  scries  {>resents  a  very  complete  view  of  jitemture,  from 
Homer  to  Holmes — from  the  first  Greek  to  the  latest  American  author.  As  books  of  reference,  they  should 
find  a  place  upon  the  table  of  every  scholar :  while  to  the  man  who  can  afford  but  few  books,  these  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  an  extensive  library." — Samuel  P.  Baies^  A'ff-.  late  Sufi.  Common  Schools^  Penu, 

"  Witlt  tiic  Bible,  your  Milton,  and  your  four  volumes  upon  Classical,  English,  and  American  Literature, 
one  miglit  leave  libraries  without  very  painful  regret." — Joseph  fynr*te,  Esq.^  Oxford^  Eu/^land. 

"  For  the  home  library  or  parlor  table,  and  for  the  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  of  a  spare  lialf 
hour,  I  know  of  no  series  of  books  more  truly  valuable  than  the  four  volumes  of  Prof  Cleveland  upon  £ng- 
lish,  American,  and  Classical  Literature." — J(ev.  Aldert  Barues,  Philadelphia. 

Comusendattoiis  of  tlae    Fir^t  of  Ute   BoHcs* 

**  I  do  not  believe  the  work  is  to  be  found  from  which,  within  the  same  limits,  so  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  in  rej^ard  to  English  writers  and  English  hteiature  of  every  age,  can  be  obtained ;  and 
it  desen-es  to  find  a  place  in  all  our  high  scho<4s  and  academies,  as  well  as  in  every  private  library." — Rev. 
C.  Peirce,  PrituipaJy  West  Newton,  Mass. 

"  To  form  such  a  Compendium,  good  taste,  fine  scholarship,  familiar  acquaintance  with  Englisli  literature, 
unwearied  industry,  tact  acquired  by  practice,  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  young,  a  regard  for  truth, 
purity,  philanthropy,  religion,  as  the  hictTest  attainmcht  and  the  highest  beauty,  all  these  were  needed,  and 
they  are  united  in  Mr.  Cleveland." — Christian  Examiner. 

or  the  Second. 

"  The  work  of  selection  and  compilation — requiring  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature,  a  judgment  clear  and  impartial,  a  taste  at  once  delicate  and  severe,  and  a  most  sensitive  regard 
to  purity  of 'thought  and  feeling— has  been  better  accomplished  in  this  than  in  any  kindred  volume  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." — Independent. 

"  The  Biographical  Sketches  are  just  and  discriminating ;  the  selections  are  admirable,  and  I  have 
adopted  the  work  as  a  text-book  for  mv  first  class."— C^r^^y* B.  Svterson,  Esq.,  Boston. 

"  This  is  the  very  best  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  examined." — New  Engtander. 

Of  the  new  edition  of  th^  19th  Century,  brought  down  to  1867,  in  which  there  are  495  Authors  noticed, 
66a  selections,  and  401  references  to  Reviews  and  Essays  in  the  Notes,  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  the 
Michigan  University,  thus  writes  : — **  I  have  given  your  book  a  thorough  examina  tion,  and  am  greatly 
delighted  with  it :  and  shall  have  ^at  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  my  c/asses  to  a  work  which 
aflbrds'so  admirable  a  birds'-eye  view  of  recent  *  English  Literature.'  " 

"XXx^  Saturday  Review (S>^' ^A^  1S68),  not  prone  to  praise  American  books,  says:  *' It  acquaints  the 
reader  with  the  claracteristic  method,  tone,  and  quality  of  all  the  chief  notabilities  of  the  period,  and  will 
give  the  careful  student  a  better  idea  of  the  recent  history  of  English  literature  than  nine  educated  English- 
men in  ten  pofcsess." 

or  ilxe  Tblxd. 

**  This  work  is  a  transcript  of  the  best  American  mind  :  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  American  spirit  No 
parent  who  would  introduce  his  child  to  a  knowledge  of  our  country's  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  indoc- 
trinate his  lieart  in  the  purest  principles,  need  fear  to  put  thisniauual  in  the  youthful  hadd."* — Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,  New  York, 

or  the  inoortli. 

"  It  bears  marks  of  a  conscientious  and  scholarly  regard  for  troth  and  correctness."— •/'f^.  Tyler,  of 
A  mherst  College.  j^ 

From  the  North  A  tneriean  Review ;— "  It  is  enod|^  to  say  of  this  work,  that  the  promise  of  its  title  is 
as  fully  realized  as  it  could  be  in  a  vohune  of  moderate  dimensions.  ^  The  biographical  and  bibliographical 
sketches  are  succinct,  carefully  written,  and  wonderfully  comprehensive  in  detail.  Hie  references  to  edi- 
tions and  translations,  indicate  the  Autlior'«  full  conversance  with  the  field  which  they  cover ;  while  the 
selections  are  made  with  faultless  taste." 

"  I  have  several  editions  of  Milton's  Poems,  but  I  like  yours  better  than  any  of  the  others,  T  think 
that  every  lover  of  Milton  must  feel  indebted  to  you." — John  Bright,  M.  P.^in  a  private  letter  which  he 
gives  the  author  permission  to  use. 

or  tiae  Flflk. 

"I  never  use  the  Verbal  Index  without  feeling  tliat  T  am  your  debtor/' — Richard  Grunt  White. 
"  The  text  I  h<ive  found  in  all  cases  the  best ;  the  Notes  most  judiciously  selected  or  supplied :  while  the 
Index  is  as  complete  and  faultless  as  human  labor  can  be." — J.  G.  Cogstoell,  LibtatMtt  ofAsior  Library. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co..  Publishere,  14  Bond  St.,N.Y. 
J.  A.  Bancroft  <ft  Co.,  5i2  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


German  in  JJttbUc  Bd^ook. 

The  best  Books  now  in  ueejire 
AHN»  F.t  Budimant*  Of  the  German  Iiangtiace,    Exerdses  m  Proiiotodnct  Spelling  and 

Iranslatiug.    $0.35. 

Oerxnan  Method.    Witli  Pronunciation  j)y  J.  C.  Ochlschlaeer.     J! evr'seei  £^f^ ton,  jvsi  hsutd. 

First  (practical)  Part  ^.6a     Second  (theoretical) Tart  ^0.40.     Both  Parts  bound  together  $1.00 

Oerman  Hand  Writfanff.    $0140. 

This  book  contains  a  number  of  interesting  letters  and  other  sliort  pieces  printed  in  German  current 
faasid-writiag  characters  of  the  best  modeni  style,  it  is  intended  and  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  cumpaniun 
to  ever}'  German  Grammar  or  Reader. 

GBAUSRT,  "W.,  Manual  of  the  German  IfanKuage.'  .First  Part  $o.4a    Second  Part  $0  40. 
Both  Parts  bound  together  fo.'ja. 

SpeoHicn  copies  of  the  above  book  sent  post«paid  upon  receipt  of  half  price.  Prospectuses  and  LisU 
jipaiis.  I^argc  assortment  of  German  Readers,  Dictionaries,  etc. — all  the  German  School  l^uoks  in  us.; 
here,  and  the  largest  Stock  of  German  Books  and  Periodicals  generally,     18  difierent  Catalogues  gratis. 

K  STEIGER,  22  d  24  Fmtikfort  St.,  New  York. 


150  Teachers  Wanted. 

$75  to  $150. per  Month. 

rOR    FULi    PARTICULARS   ADDRESS 

"  The  People's  Journal," 

A  great  help  to  Teachers ;  a  great  benefit  to  Pupils. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC, 

Indudbvj  a  Great  Varielu  of  PromhfnioHH  Keamples,  to  mtpply  a  Want  experienctil  rnany 


years  m  Teax^imq.     By  WHITMAN  PEC%  A.M. 

It  is  the  best  Arithmetic,  so  pronounced  by  various  prominent  and  experienced  Teachers,  particularly 
because  it  contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Promiscuous  Examples  systematically  classified  and 
arranged,  whjch  re<juire  puptis  to  tbink  how  eacn  question  is  to  be  solved  independently  of  others,  as  in 
practical  business,  instead  of  copying  one  after  another. 

It  is  the  cheRpent  Arithmetic,  because  being  carefally  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  which 
coftts  only  about  one  tJkirdsis  much  as  an  ordinary  arithmetical  series  in  which  tbc  same  matter  is  several 
times  repeated  in  different  books. 

Vor  exAmlnutlon  l*y  mail,  75  Cents. 

Letters  about  '*  IntroducUous,**  &c.,  sliould  be  addressed  to 

W.   PECK,  A-  M., 

^Tew  Haven,  Conn, 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds,  and  Small  Fruits, 
Prepaid  by  Mail.  A  complete  and  judicious  assortment. 
35  sorts  of  either  Seeds  $1.00.  True  Cape  Cod  Cranberry, 
with  directions  for  culture  on  high  or  low  land.  New 
fragrant  Everblooming  Japan  H6ileydluckle,  charming  new 
hardy  vine,  50'  cents  each.  $6.00  per  doz.,  prepaid.  New 
Early  Rose  Potato*.  75  cents  per  lb.;  5  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid. 
Priced  .Catalogues  to  any  address,  algo  TrAde  liiets.  Seeds 
on  Commission.     Agents  wanted. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Estab- 
lishment, Plymouth)  Mass.    Established  1842. 


A  Library  of  Education, 

Selected  from  the  Sest  Waiters  of  alt  Countries. 


This  ;ittempt  ait  bringing  the  products  of  the  best  minds  within  the  reach  of  all  is  meeting  witli  high 
appreciation. 

What  recommends  it  apart  from  its  subject-matter  and  its  cheapness  is  its  convenient  form, — permitting 
of  being  carried  about  the  person  and  read  ;^t  spare  moments,  and  so  light  as  not  to  fatigue  tlie  hand, — and 
the  fact  that  each  work  will  be  complete  and,  as  far  as  possible,  standard. 

The  following  enum^ation  will  give  some  idea  of  the  field  fo  be  occupied  :  Ixjckk,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation ;  BacoH^  Advancement  of  Learning:  Milton  ;  Atcftitm,  The  SclKxilmaster  :  y.  S,  Mill ;  Cariyle  : 
Pro/.  De  MorgtiH  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Shall  and  Will ;  Rousseau,  Emile  ;  Mnte.  dr  GerUis,  Adelaide 
and  Theodore  ;  Moutaigtu,  On  the  Institution  and  Education  of  Children  ;  Fetul^n^  On  the  Education  of 
Girls  ;  Pestalozsi,  Leonard  and  Gertrude  ;  Jean  Paul  Rickter^  Levana  ;  Horace  Maun  ;  Dr.  Chaiutivg : 
Frauk'liu  ;  Tacitus,  Agricola;  PltUa.  Republic  ;  Xenopkovy  Cyropaedia,  etc.,  etc 

Vols.  I  and  2  are  now  ready.    They  will  be  maiied  to  any  address  for  J30  Ot»*«  ©fiOll. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  14  Bond  St.,  N.Y. 


II.  MeA.I^lL*ISTEIl»a 


WITH  ALL  THE  RECENT  IMPBQVE.MEXia, 

Magnifying  400,  1,600,  2,506  lo.ocSo  times  the  Area.     An  absoltite  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher 
desirous  of  investig.iting  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
PsiCB— with  forty-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  |ro  :;-^ithout  the  Objects,  %$. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


ItOBEItT      P^^TON, 


MAyUFACTURER    Of 


School  and  Office  Furniture 

Of  cv.ry  description;    CHURCH  and  LECTURE-ROOM  PETTRES;  Children's  D«ska  and 
Tables,  for  Home  use,  for  Holiday  Presents,  etc.,  etc. 
^»- Send  for  Illustrftted  Catalogue.  36  Grove  St.,  New  York. 


MICIIOSCOPES. 


Thb  demands  of  modem  culture,  by  compelling  closer  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  make  a  Leris  as  necessary  to  a  student's 
outfit  as  &  pen  or  a  peneil.  . 

The  student  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and,  m  short,  of  any  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  has  constant  need  of  a  magnifi^  of  lower  or  higher 
power,  according  to  his  advancement  and  skill  in  manipulation.  Those 
shown  in  the  cuts  have  been  selected  as  most  useful  and  convenient  for 
beginners.  These  instruments  arc  of  German  manufacture,  and  have  a  first- 
class  reputation  in  Europe  aiid  in  this  country.  They  are  simple  enough  to 
be  easily  managed  by  the  young,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  toys.  They  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  worthless  '^dollar  miieroscopes^'  largely. ad vti^ised. 
HTo,  1  is  a  simple  magnifier,  with  two  lenses,  strongly  mounted  in 
brass.  It  has  a  power  of  ten  diameters  or  one 
hundred  areas.  It  is  used  in  examining  flowers, 
seeds,  insects,  fossils,  and  all  objects  Of  consider- 
able size.  The  focus  is  readily  adjusted  by  a 
screw,  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  irregularities 
of  tlie  object*  It  is  useful  to  busiaiess  men  in  ex- 
amining bank-notes  and  cuiTcncy. 

Price  In  Paper  Box  91.50. 

No.l.— IlalfBire. 

UTo.  3  is  a  Compound  Microaeope,  of  simple  and  strong  construction. 
Its  power  is  fifty  diameters,  or  two  thousand  five  hundred 
ai-eas,  magnifying  enougt  for  all  ordinary  studies.    It  is 
used  1X1  examining  minute  plants  and  animalculas,  cell 
structures,  or  small  objects,  whether  mounted  or  un- 
mounted.   Accompanying  this  instrument  are  glass  slides 
for  holding  liquids,  or  whatever  is  to  be  examined,  and 
pliers  for  examining  minute  objects.    It  is  well  made  of 
burnished  brass,  and  put  up  in  a  neat  wooden  box. 
Price  $5.    By  mail,  prepaid,  f^.Ti^. 
Mounted  objects  of  superior  class  per  dozen,  $2. 
**  A  good  microscope  is  a  most  appropriate  teaeJiei^e gjft'^ 

Eureka  Slated  Blaokboarda,  Ready  Made. 

Of  thcw  umivftUcd  BoArds  w«  liare,  !n  neat  light  frames,  these  sires : 

l-sl«2Xt.x8ft $5.S0  I  J--«lf«sy*-^.^ft g-S 

*      "    S*«tx8*ft 5.25     6—"    4ll.x5ft It-g 

"    ?ft.x4n 7:00  I  Any  slae  to  order,  per  sq.ft...      W 

iS^itn^HcM  in  Moci-tfateii^^ramtf,  each  board  extra  1.00 
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NEW    BOOKS! 

Just  issued  and  added  to  the   American   Educational  Series. 


ith  important  additions,  improventents  and  appropriate  illnstrations.  Hie 
itty  those  pertaining  to  titc  Money, Wefj^hts,  and  Kieaaures  V  the  principal  com- 
ria,  and  their  comparative  values  at  the  present  time,  are  invaluable.     In  sheep. 


aRAT*S  SCHOOL  AND  FIBI.D  BOOK  OF  BOTAHT— By  Asa  QbaT.  M.D. 

This  work  consists  of  the  "  Lessons  in  Botany"  and  a  Nbw  66ok,  the  "  Field.  Forest,  and  Garden 
Rotany,'*  bound  together  in  One  Complete  Volume,  forming  a  most  popular  and  comprehensive  School 
Itotany,  adapted  to  beginners  and  advanced  classes,  to>  Agrictdtural  Colleges  and  Sdioois,  as  woll  as  to  all 
other  grades  in  which  the  science  is  taught. 

It  comprises  the  comition  Herbs,  Shrubs  and  Trees  of  the  Southern  as  well  afe  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  including  the  commonly  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  native  species  in  ^etds^  ^areUns,  pleasure 
f^ouHtlSy  or  konsg  ctdturty  and  even  the  conservatmry  planis  ordinarily  met  with.  There  is  no  similar 
Class-book  published  in  this  countr>'. 

OaAY'S    FIBLD,    FOREST,    AND    GARDEN    BOTANY. 

Is  an  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi), both  wild  and  cultivated.    386  pages.    Price  %z  00. 

A  ^ANUAI^  OF  INORGANIC  CHKMISTRT— By  Eliot  A  Btohbk. 
In  cloth,  iirao,    645  pages.    Price  $1  00. 

VirBBSTER*8  COUBrTING  <HOV8B  AND  FAMII.Y  DICTIONARY. 

XEW  EDITION^  with  important  additions,   improvements,   and   appropriate  illustrations.     The 

Commercial  Tables,  especially  "  '  '  "  v-  .        ... 

mercia]  countries  of  rhe  worla, 

620  pages.     Imi>erial  lamo.  "  Price  $3  50. 

TOIVNSEND'S   CIVII-    GDVBRNIHENT. 

Designed  as  a  full  and  complete  class-book  011  this  subject.     In  cloth,     zamo.    34a  pages.    Price  %\  50. 

TOMTNSENirs  ANAI^YSIS  OF  THte  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  IT.   S. 

A  Chart  of  5  2  pages,  on  one  roller ;  a  plain  and  oooiprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Constitution.  £\-e^ 
School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy.    Price  fJb  00. 

ROBINSONS    DIFFERENTIAIi    AND    INTEGRAL    CALCUXiUft* 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.     In  sheep.     8vo.    472  pages.     Price  #3  00. 

KlDDfiEH)  NEW  BIANUAI^  OF  THE  EDESOBNTS  OF  ASTR0N09IT. 

Brought  down  to  the  year  186S.    Cloth,     tamo.    289  pages.     Price  %\  5a 

M.ARI^^S    FIRST    liBSBONB    IN    GEOMETRY. 

Designed  for, Primary. Classes,  and  taught  objectively.     lamo.    156  pages.    Price  $z  00. 

COLTON'S  COMMON  PCMOOI.  GEOGRAPHY. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  and  twenty-two  Maps,    Quarta    Price  %\  75. 

SPENCERIAN    DOUBLE    ELASTIC   STEEL    PENS. 

These  Pens  combine  elasticity  of  acti(>n  with  smoothness  of  ]>oii>t  not  fonnd  ia  other  pens,  and  are  a 
nearer  aoproximation  to  the  real  SWAN  QULLL  tliau  anytliing  hitherto  invented.  They  are  us«l  in  all  the 
principal  Commercial  Collbgrs  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pronomn;ed  }i^  AccountanUt  TeacAers, 
Officiah,  avd  Corrts^ndentSy  the  BEST  PENS  MANUFACTURED. 

We  caution  Booksellers  and  Stationers  against  purchasing  any  *'  Spencerian  '*  Pens  which  have  not  our 
initials,  "I.  P.  B.  &  Co.,"  or  "  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.^"  on  each  pen. 

These  PENS  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  xn  the  United  %\^\t%  pottage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price  annexed. 
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Saoq^le  gross,  4  kinds  assortltd*  excepting  No.«^.  |s. 

Sample  Cards  containing  all  the  fourteen  nvunbers,  price  35  cents.     A  Liberal  Discount  t9  the  Tmde. 

N.  B.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  great  popularity  of  these  Pens,  and  an  undeniable  confession 
to  thoir  superiority,  is  that  no  less  than  ten  firms  have  manafuctured,  or  caused  to  be  made.  Pens  stmtitar 
iM  style^  under  different  uames^  for  which  they  claim  the  same  qualities  and  favor  as  the  still 
unaTH>roached  Spe.n'Ckrian. 

I3r*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  arc  invited  to  correspdnd  with  tw  freely,  and  to  send  -for  our 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

fpff"  Correspondence  and  Orders  will  receive  ptoinpt  attention. 
Address  the  PuhUahcra,    .  _ 

IVISON,  PIIINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

^7  and  4.9  Greene  Street,  JVen*  2y>rk. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 
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American  xIducational  Monthly. 
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TRUTH  AND  HONOR  IN  SCHOOL   TRAINING. 

MANY  teachers  believe,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  their  sole  duty- 
is  to  develop,  discipline,  and  store  with  knowledge  their  pupils' 
minds  :  that  the  inculcation  of  right  principles  of  action  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  are  not  their  business,  or  any  part  of  their  business. 
Zi/^-culture  is  set  aside  by  such  teachers  for  /w/W-culture,  instead  of  the 
two  being  carried  on  together.  And  this  is  done  honestly,  with  no  inten- 
tional neglect  of  duty. 

Other  teachers — and  these  form  perhaps  the  larger  class — find  them- 
selves in  schools  the  working  principles  of  which  arc  such  that  the  teacher 
has  no  choice;  he  is  compelled  to  restrict  his  efforts  to  the  intellectual 
culture  of  his  pupils.  And  there  arc  other  schools,  in  high  repute  often 
for  thorough  discipline  and  scholarship — wherein  great  pretence  is  made, 
it  may  be,  of  giving  religious  instruction — yoX  whose  machinery  is  such  as 
to  create  a  most  unhealthy  moral  atmosphere  :  schools  in  which  the  con- 
stant discrepancy  between  promise  and  performance  exerts  as  constant  a 
corrupting  influence  upon  the  general  character  of  the  pupils. 

Now  the  conditions  of  healthful  school-life,  not  to  mention  life-culture, 
are  as  plain  and  as  easily  controlled  as  the  conditions  of  physical  health. 
The  difficulty  is,  they  are  too  little  regarded,  frequently  too  little  under- 
stood by  the  conductors  of  schools.  The  master  of  Uppingham  School, 
England,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled  "Education  and  School"  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. ),  lays  great  stress  upon  these  conditions,  in  describing 
what  he  calls  **the  machinery  of  a  first-rate  school:"  having  in  mind 
an  ideal  institution  for  the  training  of  boys,  in  which  the  right  thing  should 
always  be  done  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way. 

There  is  a  double  object,  he  insists,  in  school  training  :  first,  the  training 

{RHt«T«d  McordlnfT  to  Aet  of  Coiirvm,  In  the  year  188S,  br  J.  W.  Bch^nnerbora  k  Co.,  In  tho  CIerk*a  OttflO 
•t  tiM  DIstrtet  Court  ofUw  UnitMl  State*  for  the  Boathern  Dffctrict  of  New  York. ) 
S.  B.    Tbo  preet  wfR  Ubertj  to  eopj,  pro^Hded  erodit  is  giwo  to  Th9  AmeHcaJt  KJueaUfmat  Kmdkltf- 
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of  the  life ;  secondly,  the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  body  :  the  first, 
setting  the  loving  and  hating  on  the  right  track  ;  the  second,  training  the 
instrumental  powers  rightly. 

The  first  can  be  done,  he  believes,  only  indirectly ;  for  the  formation 
of  character  and  a  right  spirit  is  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  capable  of 
being  made  a  matter  of  imparted  knowledge.  Boys  or  men  become 
brave  and  hardy  and  true,  not  by  being  told  to  be  so,  but  by  being  nur- 
tured in  a  brave  and  hardy  and  true  way,  surrounded  with  objects  likely 
to  excite  these  feelings  in  a  manner  calculated  to  draw  them  out  uncon- 
sciously :  for  all  true  feeling  is  unconscious  in  proportion  to  its  perfec- 
tion. And  as  there  is  no  moment  in  which  habits  are  not  in  process  of 
formation,  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  cannot  be  made  to  bear  on 
this  process  ;  nothing  indeed  which  does  not  of  necessity  bear  on  it  In 
a  school,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment and  machinery  should,  in  its  minutest  particulars,  do  this  by  per- 
fect truth  and  perfect  freedom. 

It  follows,  then,  that  no  falseness  in  the  government,  no  falseness  in  the 
working-plan,  in  or  out  of  school,  can  make  bo}'s  true.  Whatever  is 
professed  must  be  done. 

If  a  school  professes  to  teach,  then  every  boy  must  have  his  share  of 
teaching.  There  must  be  no  knowledge-scramble,  or  the  untruth  will 
make  itself  felt. 

If  a  school  professes  to  train,  then  every  boy  must  really  be  known,  his 
wants  supplied,  and  his  character  consulted,  or  the  untruth  will  make 
itself  felt. 

If  a  school  professes  to  board  bo>-s,  then  every  boy  must  find  proper 
food  and  proper  lodging,  and  no  meanness ;  or  the  untruth  will  make 
itself  felt 

A  sufiicient  number  of  masters,  a  feeling  of  being  known  and  cared 
for,  a  spot  free  from  intrusion,  however  small,  are  necessities  in  a  good 
school :  and  the  want  of  these,  or  any  of  the  other  real  requirements  for 
training  and  teaching  properly,  is  a  sort  of  acted  falsehood  ;  for  that 
which  is  professed  is  not  done.  It  does  not  the  least  follow  that  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  men  engaged  in  these  schools.  The  constitution  and  legal 
status  of  a  very  large  number  of  schools  absolutely  compels  this  kind  of 
imperfect  system.  And  even  where  it  is  not  the  case,  immemorial  cus- 
tom and  popular  opinion — at  least  as  far  as  hearty  support  is  an  evidence 
of  popular  opinion — contribute  to  maintain  such  defects,  and  are  almost 
as  strong  as  law.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  wisest  or  bravest  men,  indi- 
vidually, to  break  through  the  systems  in  which  they  find  themselves 
working-units.  They  can  but  toil  and  toil,  as  they  do,  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  lament  their  own  helplessness  to  do  more. 

But  the  fact  remains,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  ;  |ind  a  lower  standard 
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of  truth  and  eflficiency  must  be  looked  for,  wherever  the  theory  of  a  school 
is  at  variance  with  its  practice.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  any  false  influence  in  a  society  must  have  a  great  effect  for  evil, 
even  when  the  cause  is  not  known  or  suspected.  To  train  the  life  truly 
requires  a  thorough  atmosphere  of  truth.  Like  mountain  air,  the  lungs 
should  expand  to  drink  it  in,  and  the  limbs  will  feel  the  freshness  :  whilst 
a  languid  step  and  feeble  breathing  are  too  surely  the  consequence  of 
living  over  sewers,  however  hidden  they  may  be.  Poison  is  not  less 
poison  because  it  is  invisible,  or  life  less  life  for  the  same  reason.  Good 
air  is  always  invisible,  and  the  subtle  working  of  a  great  principle  of  life  and 
truth  can  no  more  be  caught  and  labelled  than  the  virtue  of  the  air  itself. 
But  some  of  the  necessaiy  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  which  truth  can- 
not exist,  may  be  laid  down  without  difGculty. 

The  training  of  the  life  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  life 
is  passed,  and  is  affected  for  good  or  evil  by  everything  with  which  the 
living  being  is  brought  in  contact.  If  truth  and  honor  are  required  in 
a  school,  all  things  must  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  out  the 
object  professed  with  thorough  truth ;  and  any  want  of  truth,  anything 
that  is  false,  will  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the  life  of  the  boys  and  taint 
it.  And  no  wonder :  nothing  is  detected  so  soon  as  inconsistency,  and 
eyes  looking  upward  see  sharply.  Those  who  stand  low  on  the  ladder, 
observe  the  dirt  under  the  boots  of  those  above  them,  and  are  apt  to  care 
little  for  preachments  dropped  down  from  alofl,  telling  them  to  keep 
clean  and  be  good.  Those  who  look  up  ought  to  see  no  dirt,  'fruth 
is  required  to  produce  truth,  and  when  the  machinery  is  right,  and  all 
things  are  working  truly,  truth  may  be  fiiirly  expected  in  return,  and  boys 
may  be  trusted,  and  can  be  trusted  safely. 

There  is  no  more  tendency  in  boys  to  betray  their  friends  than  there  is 
in  men  ;  nay,  far  less  tendency.  But  then  who  are  their  friends }  The 
whole  plan  and  practice  of  a  school  must  convince  the  boys  that  they  and 
their  governors  truly  form  one  body,  and  that  the  government  is  their 
firiend.  The  boy-idea,  too  commonly,  has  been  that  there  are  two  rival 
powers  side  by  side,  masters  and  bqySy  with  divided  interests  ;  and  school- 
life  therefore  has  resolved  itself  into  a  match  between  the  two  bodies,  in  a 
sort  of  Spartan  fashion — power  on  the  one  side,  endurance  ahd  cunning 
on  the  other.  So  the  fox  has  never  left  off  preying  on  their  vitals  as  they 
stand  with  false  appearance  of  innocence  before  their  masters.  And  there 
is  a  sham  nobility  in  this ;  if  the  masters  are  indeed  their  enemies,  in 
an  enemy's  country  all  things  are  fair,  and  war  knows  no  nice  distinc- 
tions. Supposing,  however,  that  parents  love  their  children  and  send 
them  to  school  because  they  love  them,  and  school  is  therefore  for  a  time 
a  better  place  than  home,  and  masters  are  men  who  do  parents'  work 
better  than  they  can  do  it  themselves,  how  absurd,  how  pitiful,  this 
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State  of  warfere  is — ^this  antagonism  of  the  boys  to  those  whom  their  par- 
ents trust ;  an  antagonism  not  of  personal  dislike  merely  (ver)'  often  quite 
the  contrary),  but  of  intention,  systematic  and  overruling  feeling  :  a  prin- 
cipie  of  opposition.  The  marvel  is  how  this  can  be  considered  a  training 
for  true  life,  when  honor  comes  to  mean  liberty  to  deceive  any  master, 
provided  the  secret-society  bond  is  held  fast  *  Theoretically,  the  masters 
are  training  boys  to  be  true,  whilst  practically,  to  be  false  to  the  trainers 
of  truth  becomes  tljc  recognized  code  of  honor  among  the  bo}'s  who  are 
to  be  trained  ;  and  must  do  so,  as  long  as  there  are  divided  interests. 
Now  there  is  much  excuse  for  this  falsehood.  Wherever  teaching  has  got 
to  mean  bringing  forward  the  clever,  and  training  enforced  obedience  to 
some  rigid  general  laws  that  fall  on  all  alike,  giving,  as  all  general  laws 
do,  great  opportunity  of  license  to  the  bad  who  evade  them,  combined 
with  great  hardship  to  the  good  who  keep  them — where  mob-law  of  this 
kind  is  training,  and  pouring  knowledge  into  troughs  is  teaching,  and 
other  double  purposes  exist,  it  seems  right  for  a  boy  to  stick  to  his  flag. 
It  is  the  least  of  two  evils  for  him  to  be  true  to  his  companions  at  the 
expense,  if  need  be,  of  the  powers  that  deal  so  strangely  with  them. 

Nothing  but  truth  in  the  main  plan,  and  thorough  completeness  in 
the  school  machinery,  both  in-doors  and  out,  can  make  boys  feel  that  the 
school  is  one  body,  one  army ;  that  masters  and  boys  are  united  in  one 
life,  with  one  standard  round  which  they  rally,  one  battle-cry — truth  and 
honor  for  all ;  one  object — true  progress  and  true  power.  But  let  tliis 
be  the  case,  and  then  the  boy-allegiance  becomes  due  to  the  common 
standard,  not  to  the  traitor  who  betrays  it :  to  the  good  cause,  not  to  tlie 
mean  coward  who  deserts  it :  to  the  true  friends  and  true  men  who  work 
with  him,  not  to  the  tap-room  heroes  whose  ideal  is  a  tapster ;  then  the 
boys  will  uphold  amongst  themselves  their  laws,  just  as  men  uphold  theirs, 
and  think  it  no  shame  to  make  thieves  and  traitors  know  their  place. 

If  there  is  opposition  between  the  boys  and  their  teachers,  there  will  be 
similar  opposition  between  work  and  play,  though  the  two  are  equally 
parts  of  education.  No  great  progress  can  be  made  until  the  conviction 
bf  oneness  is  stamped  on  the  school  heart  and  becomes  its  creed.  Then 
the  antagonism  between  in-school  and  out-of-school,  between  work  and 
play,  between  body,  intellect,  and  heart,  disappears,  and  all  is  in  har- 
mony. For  the  young,  learning  to  have  faith  in  the  old,  believe  with 
them  that  life  is  one  piece,  and  each  good  helps  every  other  good  :  health 
of  body,  health  of  intellect,  health  of  heart,  all  uniting  to  form  the  true 
man,  and  being  the  common  object  of  teachers  and  taught 


'  His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood. 
And  6uth  un^thful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Guinevere,     Tkhhxwh. 
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THE  CIVILIZING    WEDGE. 

THE  sending  of  a  wooden  country  school-house  from  Illinois  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  was  a  most  innocent  piece  of  irony,  for  which 
we  must  have  suffered  not  a  little  in  the  estimation  6f  all  intelligent 
foreigners  who  chanced  upon  the  ugly  little  building  amid  the  gorgeous 
monuments  of  the  outer  park.  The  mistake  lay  in  attempting  to  repre- 
sent an  idea,  on  which  the  United  States  may  well  pride  itself,  by  its 
least  impressive  symbol.  The  common-school  system  is  one  thing,  the 
common-school  building  in  the  rural  districts  is  quite  another,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  very  strict  connection  between  them,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  latter  will  justify  very  positive  inferences  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  former.  Now,  the  idea  of  public  instruction  is 
patent — it  belongs  to  us  ;  but  the  school-house  is  a  good  deal  more  an- 
cient than  the  earliest  colony  this  country  has  ever  known.  The  essen- 
tials of  a  proper  edifice  for  any  purpose  are  as  well  understood  in  Europe 
as  they  are  here,  to  say  the  least — in  fact,  some  are  ready  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  architecture  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  anything  we  could  transport  and  set  up  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars  would  exhibit  our  liberality  in  providing  for  education.  Foreign- 
ers must  come  to  us  to  be  convinced  of  that ;  and  they  must  not  stray 
far  from  the  cities.  They  would,  in  the  interior,  find  less  than  half  of 
the  school-houses  as  good  as  the  Illinois  specimen,  while  the  location  of 
most  of  them  would  promise  for  the  best  originals  but  a  short  reprieve 
from  neglect  and  dilapidation.  They  would  be  enabled  to  test  the  justice 
of  the  declaration  which  has  been  made  by  some  of  our  local  commit- 
tees, and  has  often  approved  itself  to  careful  observers — not  without 
shame — tliat  in  general  the  housing  of  our  cattle  is  better  than  that  of 
our  children  at  the  public  schools. 

To  have  made  the  example  complete,  the  Illinois  school-house  should 
have  had  an  outhouse  ;  but  its  wise  projectors  probably  saw  that  in  this 
they  could  not  expect  to  instruct  the  Old  World,  or  to  excite  special  ad- 
miration. They  might  even  have  had  scruples  about  deceiving  foreign- 
ers on  this  score,  or,  shall  we  say,  deceiving  them  further  ?  They  had 
shown  as  a  fair  sample  what  was  really  far  above  the  average — being  new, 
and  clean,  and  weather-tight ;  the  lights  all  in,  the  benches  not  desecrated 
with  obscene  carving,  the  door  still  turning  on  its  hinges.  Commercially 
speaking,  they  had  already  committed  an  immorality.  Could  they  palm 
off  an  outhouse  as  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  school-house  ?  or 
a  decent  one  as  the  rule  where  any  exists  at  all  ?  Clearly  not  and  still 
profess  to  be  conscientious  and  upright  men.     I  presume,  therefore,  that 
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they  did  not,  and  I  wish  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  omission  by 
citing  the  testimony  of  sundry  school  reports  which  have  been  collated 
by  the  author  of  that  useful  pamphlet,  *•  The  Daily  Public  School  in  the 
United  States."' 

One  county  in  Ohio  speaks,  no  doubt,  the  language  of  many,  when  it 
says  that  the  outhouses  attached  to  its  schools  are  "a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion." After  that,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  summon  other  witnesses  from 
that  State.     Let  us  hear  from  Pennsylvania  a  little  more  in  detail' : 

{Chester,)  "There  are  120  school-houses  in  the  county,  30  of  which 
are  so  totally  unfit,  that  the  comfort,  health,  or  convenience  of  the  pupils 
attending  them  is  scarcely  consulted  in  a  single  respect.  Only  30  of  the 
120  are  provided  with  the  necessary  outbuildings  ;  31  are  partially  pro- 
vided,  and  50  are  without  any." 

{Cambria,)  "Whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  county,  148  : 
unfit  for  use,  16  ;  unsupplied  with  means  of  ventilation,  122  ;  unpro- 
vided with  outbuildings,  loi." 

{Clinton,)  "There  are  ten  school-houses  unfit  for  use,  and  positively 
injurious  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  number  not  provided  with 
outbuildings  of  any  kind  is  31  ;  with  indifferent  ones,  38  ;  and  with  suit- 
able ones,  29." 

{Cumberland.)  "Some  of  the  buildings  are  in  a  most  shameful  con- 
dition." 

{Northampton. )  "  Only  one  of  the  nineteen  school-houses  in  one  town- 
ship has  the  necessary  outbuildings.  A  similar  defect  exists  in  several 
other  districts.  If  these  outbuildings  are  essential  to  the  cuhivation  of 
habits  of  propriety  and  delicacy  among  children  of  the  same  family,  how 
can  they  be  dispensed  with  at  the  public  school-house,  where  40  or  50 
children  of  different  families  daily  associate  ?" 

( Tioga. )  *  *  The  number  of  worthless  school-houses  is  very  laige.  Out- 
buildings are  entirely  wanting  to  at  least  half  of  the  schools." 

{Venango.)  "A  school  lot  neatly  fenced,  with  suitable  outbuildings 
upon  it,  would  be  a  novelty  in  this  county." 

And  that  Pennsyh-ania  may  not  blush  alone,  here  are  some  tidbits  from 
New  York  : 

{Broome.)  "Fully  one-half  the  school-houses  have  only  the  highway 
for  a  playground ;  and  all  the  surroundings  are  gloomy  and  repulsive. 
Some  are  entirely  destitute  of  outbuildings.  *' 

{Greene.)  " Eighty  school-houses :  one-third  superlatively  bad.  Out- 
buildings scarce  and  in  bad  condition." 

Here  we  may  as  well  stop  :  not  because  the  list  is  exhausted  with  these 
three  States  and  the  counties  enumerated — for  all  are  guilty  in  some  de- 


>  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1866.     Vide  pp.  87,  88,  iii,  ill. 
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grec — ^but  because  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  corresponding  reports  from  widely  different  parts  of  the  country 
imply  a  general,  not  a  local  disease ;  and  as  they  are  probably  due  to  the 
more  enlightened  committees  and  superintendents,  it  is  likely  the  worst 
is  yet  to  be  told,  or  that  as  bad  remains.*  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure, 
that  the  character  of  these  nuisances  has  been  generally  understated  when- 
ever exposed  at  all ;  and  the  argument  for  such  an  opinion  is,  that  who- 
ever is  accustomed  to  the  decency  (or  indecenc}')  of  domestic  outbuild* 
ings  in  farming  districts,  will  not  be  shocked  at  trifles  in  the  case  of  the 
schools.  It  may  as  a  rule  be  affirmed,  that  where  the  plumber  has  no 
part,  festidiousness  will  have  none — at  least,  quickly — in  locating  and 
keeping  these  receptacles  of  excrement ;  and  the  custom  of  the  country, 
in  the  eyes  of  country  people,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  neglect  which  in 
the  city  would  bring  down  on  the  school  the  police  and  the  Board  of  Health. 
We  must  therefore  nearly  or  quite  double,  in  our  imaginations,  the  actual 
complaints  against  the  condition  or  want  of  outhouses  in  country  schools, 
in  order  to  get  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  abate,  first  in  the  interest  of  modesty  and  purity,  and  then 
of  civilization. 

If  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  young  woman  inducted  into  a  school-house 
which,  to  quote  the  latest  description,  is  ' '  unsightly,  unpainted,  located 
on  some  pitch-pine,  white-birch,  barren  or  sand  knoll,  illy  or  too  well  ven- 
tilated, with  a  generally  dilapidated,  tumble-down  appearance,"  with  no 
outhouse,  or  an  "indifferent"  one,  or  one  in  "bad"  or  "shameful  con- 
dition"— ^at  what  point,  we  may  ask  ourselves,  ought  she  to  begin  to 
regenerate  her  little  domain — by  bringing  her  influence  to  bear  on  the 
parents,  or  committee  of  the  district?  Would  she  not  be  justified  in 
insisting  that  decency  should  be  provided  for  in  advance  of  comfort  ? 
Would  any  sanitary  reform — even  ventilation  and  light — have  prior  claims 
to  the  outhouse }  And  would  not  a  firm  refusal  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher,  until  this  nuisance  be  removed,  be  oflen  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  end  ?  Perhaps  not,  if  only  one  protested  ;  but  if  teachers 
generally  were  as  particular  about  taking  a  "situation"  as  our  house-ser- 
vants are  (with  their  demands  for  stationary  tubs,  and  all  other  "modern 
conveniences"),  the  desired  reforms  might  be  brought  about  We  should 
like  to  see  a  conspiracy,  in  public,  among  the  members  of  some  one  of 
the  numerous  Teachers'  Institutes,  to  strike,  unless  the  school-houses  of 

'  Here  is  Mr.  Warren  Johiuon*i  "  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Maine,"  page  125  :  "I  desire,  however,  to  call  your  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  Normal  School  Building  at  Farmington.  This  being  a  State  *  school- 
house,*  it  is  surely  desirable  to  present  in  this  a  fair  model  of  school-buildings.  .  .  .  Until 
last  Fall  there  were  not  even  decent  outbuildings,  and  no  dress-room  for  ladies.  Tktu  wtrt 
providtd  as  tiecessitiet,  trutti/tg  tofuturt  appropriations  to  defray  expense  of  same  ** 
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the  county  were. renovated  in  thirty  days.  If  the  pretence  were  resisted, 
nothing  could  have  a  better  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  teachers  who  had  struck  would  not  lack  for 
calls  to  more  congenial  fields.  Nevertheless,  however  Utopian  such  a 
combination  may  seem,  the  duty  of  the  individual  teacher,  whether  man 
or  woman,  to  exert  a  puryifying  and  enlightening  influence  upon  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  should  not  be  neglected.  As  long  as  he  endures 
witlK)ut  remonstrance,  the  evil  will  go  unchecked. 


OUR  POPULAR   TEXT-BOOKS, 
I.     English  Grammars, 

AMONG  the  branches  to  which  more  or  less  time  and  attention  are 
given  in  our  schools,  English  Grammar  occupies  no  insignificant 
place.  This  fact  of  itself  demands  that,  in  an  examination  of  the  various 
leading  text-books  in  common  use — such  as  we  propose  to  make— our 
English  Grammars  should  not  be  overlooked.  But,  in  order  to  examine 
them  properly  or  profitably,  we  must  have  some  standard  to  judge  by. 
Before  we  can  pronounce  upon  their  merits  as  means  to  a  certain  end,  we 
need  to  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  and,  if 
possible,  of  the  appliances  and  means  most  likely  to  secure  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  two  or  three  pre- 
liminary points.  These  we  shall  notice  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  justice 
to  the  subject  will  allow. 

I.  What  is  the  end io  be  attained  by  the  study  of  English  grammar.? 
The  variety  of  views  that  exist  on  this  point  certainly  justifies  the  asking 
of  this  question.  Some  regard  grammar  as  embracing  almost  everything 
pertaining  to  language.  They  call  it,  perhaps,  "the  science  of  language;" 
and,  accordingly,  make  it  tfeat  of  orthography,  orthoepy,  the  derivation 
and  history  of  words,  synonomy,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  even  the 
principles  of  oratory.  These,  and  other  subjects  sometimes  treated  of  in 
grammars,  may  be  important — some  of  them  exceedingly  interesting — and 
deserving  of  attention  in  the  course  of  a  liberal  education.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  inquiry  is  simply — Do  these  sub- 
jects belong  to  the  science  of  grammar,  so  that  their  exclusion,  one  or  all, 
from  an  English  grammar,  would  render  the  book  incomplete  as  a  text- 
book on  this  subject  ?  We  answer  :  No.  We  ought  as  soon  to  look  into 
an  Arithmetic  for  instruction  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  sur\'eying,  navigation,  and  the  higher  mathematics  generally,  as 
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to  expect  to  find  the  different  departments  of  the  science  of  language 
crowded  into  "An  English  Grammar."  If  we  know  what  grammar, 
properly  so  called,  is,,  it  is  simply  that  department  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage which  aims  to  teach  how  to  combine  words  correctly  in  discourse. 

The  origin  and  history  of  language,  or  of  individual  words,  the  princi- 
ples of  orthography,  accentuation,  versification,  composition,  and  elocu- 
tion, constitute  no  part  of  what  is  commonly  and  properly  regarded  as 
grammar.  Even  sentential  analysis— »by  which  we  do  not  mean  parsing — 
does  not  really  come  within  its  scope.  One  may  be  a  superior  gramma- 
rian, and  yet  know  nothing  of  A's  or  B's  or  any  other  man's  mode  of 
analyzing  sentences.  Or  he  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  skilled  as  a  sen- 
tential anal}'sist,  and  yet  be  a  poor  grammarian.  The  study  of  sentential 
analysis,  as  of  other  things,  may  be  desirable.  It  may  be  well  to  supple- 
ment the  study  of  grammar  with  it  But  to  regard  analysis  as  a  part  of 
grammar,  is  like  regarding  algebra  as  a  part  of  arithmetic.  The  end  and 
aim  of  grammar,  properly  so  called,  is  correctness  in  combining  our 
words  when  we  speak  or  write.  Its  province,  therefore,  is  to  treat  of  the 
different  kinds  of  words  in  the  language,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
use  they  serve  in  speech,  their  accidents,  and  the  laws  to  which  they  arc 
subject  when  brought  together  in  discourse.  This  end  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view,  and  all  topics  not  bearing  thereon  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  If  any  such  topics  are  to  be  attended  to,  the  learner  should 
fairly  understand  it,  and  not  be  made  to  suppose  he  is  studying  grammar 
when  he  is  in  fact  devoting  his  time  to  orthography,  or  analysis,  or  rhet- 
oric, or  linguistics,  or  something  else.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  evil  is 
increased  in  many  instances  by  the  introduction  of  speculative  matter,  of 
profitless  "puzzles,"  that  have  no  more  to  do  with  aiding  a  person  to 
speak  or  write  grammatically  than  the  study  of  conic  sections  has.  A 
good  grammar  will  avoid  everything  not  legitimately  falling  within  its 
province,  or  calculated  to  advance  the  learner  as  a  practical  grammarian. 

2.  At  what  age  should  grammar  be  studied  ?  In  a  certain  sense,  from 
infancy.  Speech  being  acquired  by  imitation,  correct  examples  should, 
from  the  first,  and  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  before  the  young,  so  that, 
as  they  acquire  the  use  of  the  language,  they  may  acquire  it  correctly. 
This,  however,  neither  is  nor  can  be  always  done.  Verbal  corrections, 
therefore,  may  and  should  be  made  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time  to  time, 
upon  such  errors  as  are  committed  within  the  teacher's  hearing.  If  this 
is  judiciously  and  faithfully  done,  a  child,  as  he  advances  in  years,  will 
acquire  a  grammatical  use  of  language  without  what  is  properly  called 
study.  But  as  the  subject  of  grammar  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse,  neces- 
sarily requiring  much  thought  and  judgment,  the  study  of  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  the  simplest  and  plainest  definitions  and  rules  and  the 
paradigms  can  hardly  be  expected  before  the  learner  shall  have  attained  a 
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sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  reason  and  pass  judgment.  A  small 
treatise  on  grammar,  like  a  small  map  of  the  world,  if  adapted  to  his 
capacity,  may  serve  to  give  him  a  correct  idea  of  the  inore  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  subject.  But  the  details  and  nicer  points  can  neither  be 
understood  nor  learned  by  ordinary  children  under  fourteen  or  even  fif- 
teen. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  to  most  students,  grammar  is  a  dr}% 
difficult,  and  profitless  subject.  This  is  owing,  in  a  measure,  no  doubt, 
to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  in  the  text-book  em- 
ployed, or  to  the  teacher's  incapacity  or  inefficiency,  or  to  both  :  but  not 
wholly  ;  for,  with  the  best  text-books  and  under  the  most  efficient  teachers, 
how  many  still  find  it  an  irksome,  uninteresting  subject !  The  truth  is, 
that  among  all  the  studies  commonly  assigned  to  children,  there  is  none 
inherently  so  difficult  as  grammar,  requiring,  as  it  does,  in  very  many 
instances,  the  closest  attention  and  the  nicest  exercise  of  the  analytical 
powers.  The  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  is  deferred  generally  till  the 
learner  is  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  abstractions  and  pursue  un- 
derstandingly  a  course  of  argumentation.  This  is  right  A  similar  course 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  English  grammar,  wth  suitable  text-books  and 
capable  instructors,  we  doubt  not,  would  revolutionize  the  views  and  feel- 
ings with  which  learners  generally  regard  it  What  is  now  uninteresting, 
because  difficult  of  comprehension,  would  then  be  pursued  with  zeal  and 
correspondingly  greater  profit 

3.  Another  question  that  might  be  appropriately  asked  is.  How  much 
iinu  should  ordinarily  be  given  to  the  study  of  this  subject  ?  Ability  to 
speak  or  to  write  grammatically,  is  a  thing  of  prime  importance.  It  shows 
itself  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Not  so,  however,  with  a  knowledge 
of  other  branches.  A  man  may  mingle  with  men  for  weeks  and  even 
months,  and  his  proficiency  or  deficiency  in  arithmetic,  geography,  pen- 
manship, the  classics,  geometry,  and  other  sciences,  may  not  be  at  all 
apparent  or  even  suspected.  But  let  him  speak  or  write,  and  his  words 
will  testify  at  once  either  for  or  against  him.  And  sometimes  they  do  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  or  mar  his  fortune.  Of  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge, grammar  would  thus  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  prac- 
tical. The  time,  therefore,  to  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
one's  education  should  be  proportioned  to  its  relative  value,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  infringing  upon  the  claims  of  other  and  what  may 
possibly  be  considered  more  important  studies.  And  yet  the  time  re- 
quired, comparatively  speaking,  is  not  long.  With  a  properly  prepared 
text-book,  and  with  students  of  a  suitable  age,  a  year  ought  to  afford  am- 
ple time  for  acquiring,  in  connection  with  other  studies,  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  and  rules  of  grammar, 
which,  with  occasional  after-exercises,  oral  and  written,  to  deepen  and  fix 
that  knowledge,  should  serve  to  make  students  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
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ficient  in  this  department  That,  then,  is  the  best  text-book  by  means  of 
^hich,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  gram- 
matical knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  the  shortest  time. 

4.  This  leads  us,  almost  necessarily,  to  consider  the  method  employed  ; 
for  very  much  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is  presented. 
Of  course,  every  author,  as  well  as  every  teacher,  will  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  method  of  his  own.  And  yet  there  are  certain  points  essential 
to  every  properly  prepared  text-book.  One  is  systematic  arrangement 
and  a  clear  and  thorough  treatment  of  one  thing  at  a  time.  Nothing  is 
more  confusing  and  unsatisfactory  than  the  immethodical  jumbling  to- 
gether of  disconnected  subjects.  Under  the  notion  of  being  "synthetic," 
or  ''progressive,"  or  "practical,"  text-books  are  too  often  made,  like 
mince-pies,  very  various  in  their  materials,  with  those  materials  thor- 
oughly mixed  together,  and  possibly  well  spiced  too  after  a  fashion,  but 
shockingly  hard  to  digest.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  intellectual 
stomach  of  little  boys  and  girls  revolts  so  generally  against  grammar, 
either  as  a  daily  diet  or  as  an  occasional  dessert.  Their  text-books, 
instead  of  possessing  a  clear  and  natural  arrangement,  with  each  subject 
lucidly  and  satisfactorily  treated  by  itself,  are  literary  hashes  or  stews,  in 
which  the  true  character  of  the  matter  in  hand  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 
It  looks  perhap>s  like  syntax,  but  is  found  under  "etymology  ;"  or,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  etymology,  but  is  called  "syntax."  It  may  be  a  pro- 
noun, but  is  treated  as  a  noun  or  an  adjective ;  or,  it  may  be  an  adjective, 
but  is  found  among  adverbs.  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  We  expect, 
therefore,  to  find,  in  a  grammar  worthy  of  adoption  and  use  as  a  text- 
tX)ok,  an  orderly  arrangement  and  as  simple  and  homogeneous  a  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 

Another  and  the  principal  point  is  that,  whatever  may  be  his  general 
plan,  if  the  author  expects  to  invest  the  subject  with  interest  and  succeed 
in  making  grammarians,  he  will  deal  as  little  as  possible  in  mere  gener- 
alities. He  will  not  be  satisfied  with  inculcating  principles,  and  leaving 
his  pupils  to  reduce  them  to  practice  the  best  way  they  can.  The  great 
mass  of  learners  are  not  philosophers,  and  consequently  can  neither  com- 
prehend the  scope  of  general  statements,  nor  derive  therefrom  any  prac- 
tical advantage.  Not  merely  should  the  definitions  and  rules  be  given  in 
language  clear,  correct,  and  concise,  for  memorizing ;  but  they  should  be 
followed  up  by  repeated,  full,  and  varied  applications,  serving  both  to  fix 
those  definitions  and  rules,  and  to  make  them  practical,  which  in  fact  is 
the  principal  thing.  Nor  will  it  do  to  leave  these  to  be  supplied  by  the 
teacher.  Teachers,  for  one  reason  or  another,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
do  not  and  will  not  thus  supplement  an  author's  deficiencies.  Hence, 
while  frequent,  thought-awakening  exercises,  requiring  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  learner's  knowledge,  and  calling  forth  an  exercise  of  his  skill 
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and  judgment  as  he  proceeds,  are  essential,  they  should  be  found  at  hand 
in  every  suitable  text-book  on  this  subject,  especially  in  the  department 
of  syntax.  There  is  nothing,  we  are  confident,  that  conduces  more 
toward  making  a  practical  grammarian  than  the  correcting  of  examples 
in  false  syntax.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  those  who  differ  with  us  on 
this  point  No  less  eminent  and  distinguished  a  writer  than  the  Hon. 
George  P.  Marsh,  in  the  first  number  of  the  New  York  World,  published 
June  14th,  i860,  holds  the  following  language  :  **The  other  objection  to 
which  we  refer,  is  the  employment  of  examples  of  false  spelling  and 
grammar,  as  a  means  of  teaching  true  orthography  and, syntax.  [With 
the  question  of  teaching  orthography,  we  have  nothing  to  do  now.  We 
believe,  however,  with  Mr.  Marsh,  that  to  correct  false  spelling  is  not  the 
true  way  to  teach  right  spelling.]  Bad  example  is  in  all  things  more 
contagious  than  good.  We  all  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  imitate,  even 
in  joke,  a  vicious  pronunciation  or  an  ungrammatical  phrase,"  Very 
true;  but  the  examples  referred  to  are  not  given  for  ''imitation."  The 
effect  of  corrtcling  false  syntax  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  here  supposed. 
Instead  of  vitiating  one's  speech,  it  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  improv- 
ing it  It  is  virtually  showing  a  person  his  own  faults  and  those  to  which 
he  is  liable,  and  enabling  him  to  shun  them  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  not 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  would  probably  never  be  so  much  as  aware  of 
their  existence,  much  less  be  enabled  to  overcome  them.  W^e  are  not 
indulging  in  speculations  on  this  matter.  We  know  whereof  we  affirm. 
Nor  can  we  yield  our  convictions,  based  on  years  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation, to  the  ipse  dixii  or  conjectures  of  any  one,  however  eminent  he 
may  be,  whose  want  of  experience  in  the  matter  is  enough  to  disqualify  hifli 
for  judging.  We  believe  with  Murray,  "that  a  proper  selection  of  faulty 
composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young  grammarian  than  any  rules 
and  examples  of  propriety  that  can  be  given." — {Inirod.  lo  Eng,  Gram,) 
Does  any  one  question  it  ?  Let  him  compare  the  best  writers  previous 
to  Murray's  time  with  those  of  the  present  day.  He  will  find  that,  gram- 
matically, the  latter  are  far  in  ad\'ance  of  the  former.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Obviously,  the  later  writers  have  arisen  from  among  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  that  have  been  drilled  in  the  exercises  in  false  syntax 
given  by  Murray,  Brown,  and  others.  By  writing  out  those  exercises,  or 
correcting  them  orally,  they  were  compelled  to  put  into  practice  what  they 
had  learned, — an  advantage  which  but  few  earlier  writers  enjoyed.  The 
best  grammatical  text-books  will  ever  be  found  to  abound  with  practical 
exercises,  affording  the  learner  someUiing  io  do,  not  simply  in  the  way  of 
learning  definitions  and  principles,  and  examining  examples  illustrative  of 
them,  but  more  especially  in  the  way  of  correcting  such  violations  of 
those  principles  as  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  would  probably  pass 
unheeded  in  after-days,  if  the  attention  were  not  thus  called  to  them. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1868. 

II. 

MATTHEW  VASSAR,  the  founder  of  Vassar  College,  died  in  the 
College  building  at  its  anniversar}'  on  the  23d  of  June,  aged  76 
years.  He  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  as  a  brewer,  and,  having  no 
children  to  inherit  his  money,  he  determined  to  found  a  college  for  the 
education  of  women.  In  February,  1861,  he  gave  to  trustees  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  $408,000,  in  bonds,  stocks,  &c.,  to  found  Vassar  College. 
He  subsequently  added  considerable  sums  to  this  endowment ;  and  in- 
duced his  nephews  to  make  special  donations  to  it.  In  his  will  he  made 
further  bequests  for  its  endowment,  repairs,  &c.,  making  the  total  of  his 
gifts  to  the  College  nearly  $900,000. 

On  the  same  day  the  Rabbi  Morris  Jacob  Raphall,  Ph.  D.,  a  Jewish 
preacher,  teacher,  and  author,  died  in  New  York  Cit}',  aged  70  years. 
Bom  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  educated  at  the  Jewish  College  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
England  in  1825,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  Hebrew 
Biblical  Poetry.  He  also  acquired  reputation  by  his  excellent  translations 
of  standard  Hebrew  works,  and  by  his  original  and  vigorous  essays.  Ap- 
pointed Rabbi  preacher  to  the  Synagogue  at  Birmingham,  he  founded  in 
that  city  a  Hebrew  National  School,  and  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
education  won  the  high  regard  of  all  the  citizens.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1849,  and  as  Rabbi  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  editor  of  a 
Jewish  periodical,  as  well  as  by  his  published  works,  he  accomplished 
much  for  the  cause  of  education.  , 

Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar,  instructor,  and 
author,  died  at  Northampton,  July  16,  aged  84.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  class  of  1802.  He  studied  theology  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  From  1805  to  1 810  he  resided 
in  Cambridge*  as  Assistant  Librarian  and  Regent  or  Proctor  of  Harvard 
College.  He  was  ordained  as  Pastor  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  18 10,  ap- 
pointed President  of  Dartmouth  University  in  181 6,  withdrew  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  18 19,  became 
President  of  Bowdoin  College  in  May,  1820,  and  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion till  1839,  when  he  resigned,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  His  subsequent  life  was  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits. 

Colonel  T.  C.  Johnson,  late  President  of  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Virginia,  died  at  Mattoon,  111.,  August  3d. 

Miss  Hannah  Upham,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Canandaigua 
Seminary,  died  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  August  20th,  aged  80. 
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Professor  George  J.  Adler  died  at  the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum, 
August  24th,  aged  47  years.  A  native  of  Germany,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1844,  ^'as  appointed  Professor  of  German  in  the 
University  in  1846,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  1854.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  best  German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary  yet 
published,  and  of  many  other  valuable  text-books  of  modem  languages. 
He  had  been  insane  at  intervals  since  i860. 

September  u/.— ^Simeon  Benjamin,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  patron  of 
education,  a  resident  of  Elmira,  New  York,  died  at  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
aged  72.  Mr.  Benjamin's  interest  in  education  was  deep  and  earnest. 
He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
given  at  different  times  $15,000  or  more  to  it  In  his  \vill  he  left  it  an 
additional  tie, 000,  He  had  also  been  a  trustee  and  friend  of  Hamilton 
College,  and  had  given  $20,000  toward  its  endowment,  to  which  he  added 
in  his  will  $20,000  more.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Elmira 
Female  College,  and  had  been  for  years  the  President  of  its  Board.  His 
previous  donations  to  it  amounted  to  $55,000,  and  he  added  in  his  will 
$25,000  more.  Besides  these  liberal  bequests  and  gifls,  he  left  $30,000 
to  the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  Orphans'  Home  at  Elmira. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Hon.  David  L.  Swayne,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  many  years  past,  died  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  of  injuries  received  by  being  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage a  few  days  previous. 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Aloysius  Carrell,  S.J.,  D.D.,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  died  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  Sep- 
tember 25th,  aged  65.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C. ,  at  Mount  St  Mary's,  Emmittsburg,  at  the  Novitiates  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  at  Whitemarsh,  Md.,  and  at  Florissant,  Mo.  For  six  years  he 
was  a  Pastor  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  establishing 
excellent  schools  in  the  latter  city.  In  1837  he  became  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  St.  Louis.  From  1845  to  1848  he  was  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity; in  1849-50  President  of  Purcell  Mansion  College,  Cincinnati;  and 
from  1 85 1  to  1853  Rector  of  St,  Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati,  and  Pastor 
of  the  College  Church.  In  1853  ^®  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Covington, 
but  his  interest  in  education  continued,  and  he  established  numerous 
schools  in  his  diocese. 

September  26. — Rev.  David  Todd  Stuart,  a  Presbyterian  cleigyman 
and  teacher,  died  at  Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  aged  58  years.  He  was 
educated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inaiy.  From  1835  to  1853  he  was  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Shiloh  and  Olivet,  Kentucky,  taking  deep  interest  in  education.     In 
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1853  ^®  removed  to  Shelbyville,  and  took  charge  of  the  Shelbyville  Fe- 
male Seminary,  the  care  of  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 

John  McVickar,  D.D.,  Episcopal  Clergyman  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  died  at  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City,  October  28,  aged  82. 
He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1804.  From  1811  to  1817 
he  was  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  when 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  Columbia  College.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship for  more  than  forty  years.  A  few  years  ago  his  health  compelled  hts 
resignation,  and  he  was  created  Emeritus  Professor. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Rev.  Hiram  Mattison,  D.D.,  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman,  teacher,  and  author,  died  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  in 
the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Oswego,  New  York,  a  grad- 
uate, we  believe,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  for 
many  years  a  Professor  in  the  Black  River  Institute. 

John  A.  Nichols,  LLD.,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  city  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  27th  of  November, 
aged  47.  He  had  at  first  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Experimental 
Philosophy  as  successor  of  Lieut  (since  Major-Gen. )  William  B.  Frank- 
lin, but  a  few  months  later  (in  1852)  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of 
Mixed  Mathematics,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Arthur  E.  Petticolas,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Williamsbuig,  Va.,  committed  suicide  there,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity  on  the  28th  of  November,  by  leaping  from  an  upper  window. 
He  was  an  accomplished  physician,  and  had  been  for  some  years  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  College  at  Richmond,  Va, 

On  the  same  day,  Rev.  Laban  Clark,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Clergyman,  and  one  of  the  founders  and  warmest  friends  of  Wesleyan 
University,  died  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  his  91st  year. 

Hawley  Olmstead,  LLD.,  for  almost  half  a  century  identified  with 
educational  interests  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  its  vicinity,  died  in  that 
city  December  4th,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege with  the  highest  honors  in  18 16,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the 
Academy  at  Wilton,  Conn.  He  was  subsequently  Rector  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  in  New  Haven,  until  1849,  when  he  resigned  in  con- 
^quence  of  ill  health,  but  kept  up  his  connection  with  the  College  and 
his  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  City  and  State  until  his  death. 

On  the  same  day.  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man and  teacher,  died  at  Greensburg,  Pa. ,  aged  73.  He  was  educated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  graduating  in  1815.  After  teaching  at  Berr>- 
ville,  Va,,  for  a  year  or  more,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  in  1822.  At  Harrisonburg  and  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  he  was  successively  settled,  he  had  charge  of 
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laige  academies,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties.  In  1833  he  was 
chosen  President  of  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1838,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Frederick  City,  Md. 
Here  he  took  the  Presidency  of  a  new  College,  together  with  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  fulfilled  these  double  duties  until  1843, 
when  he  removed  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  Md.  His  subsequent  career  was 
not  specially  connected  with  education. 

Dewitt  C.  Enos,  M.D.,  an  eminent  Physician  and  Medical  Professor, 
df  Brooklyn,  New  York,  died  in  that  city  December  14,  aged  45.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital. 

Duember  19/A. — ^Usher  Parsons,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  pro- 
fessor, and  author,  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  80.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maine,  and  received  an  excellent  academical  education  in  that 
State.  He  studied  medicine  in  Boston  under  the  elder  Dr.  Warren,  and 
was  a  Surgeon  on  Commodore  Perr}''s  flagship  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
Settling  in  Providence  after  the  war,  he  \^'as  subsequently  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  Dartmouth  College,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Brown 
University,  and  long  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society.  He 
was  also  an  author  of  considerable  note. 

Rev.  Basil  Manly,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  teacher  and 
author,  died  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  in  December,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  University.  He  was  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1826  to  1837,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  where  for  nearly 
twenty  years  he  was  remarkably  successful  as  an  instructor  and  disciplina- 
rian. In  1856  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  Charleston.  In  1859  he  re- 
moved again  to  Alabama,  but  did  not  engage  in  teaching. 


STUDYING  LATIN. 
II. 

IN  the  former  article  it  was  stated  that  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  word-forms,  of  the  constructions,  and  of  the  words,  is 
tantamount  to  mastering  a  language  ;  and  that  these  three  elements  ought 
to  be  studied  together. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  treat  of  the  study  of  the  words. 
When  the  attempt  is  made  to  leach  the  inflections,  syntax,  and  the 
words  simultaneously,  the  latter  are  generally  selected  and  arranged  in 
lists  for  study.     In  compiling  these  vocabularies  certain  principles  ought 
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to  be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  to  contain  all  the  common 
and  important  words  of  the  language.  It  is  quite  possible  to  learn  the 
words  answering  to  this  description.  They  are  not  very  numerous ;  and 
surely  this  end  must  be  kept  in  view  if  the  language  is  to  be  learned.  As 
boys  study  Latin  at  present,  they  learn  the  language  of  history  and  that 
of  poetry,  but  they  do  not  learn  the  words  of  common  every-day  use. 
From  this  cause,  in  part,  it  falls  out  that  they  cannot  speak  in  Latin 
without  great  effort :  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  express  themselves  in 
their  own  language  in  the  loft}'  style  of  Milton  or  of  Macaulay — and  they 
cannot  speak  at  all  of  the  familiar  things  which  they  talk  about  daily  in 
their  own  tongue.  The  study  is  thus  deprived  of  its  interest,  of  its  reality, 
and  in  great  measure  of  its  value.  It  is  of  more  importance  for  us  to 
know  the  language  of  the  barber-shop  than  it  is  to  know  the  language  of 
the  senate-house.  Not  that  the  words  of  dignified  discourse  are  worthless. 
It  is  only  to  be  insisted  on  that  the  common  words,  the  words  of  the 
vuigus,  shall  receive  their  fair  share  of  attention.  We  need  to  know  the 
colloquial  Latin  as  well  as  the  Latin  that  goes  on  stilts. 

In  the  second  place,  the  definitions  should  be  complete.  In  most 
cases  it  has  been  deemed  sufiicient  to  give  one  or  at  most  two  meanings 
of  each  word  ;  while  in  partial  lexicons,  intended  for  single  works,  those 
meanings  only  are  given  that  are  necessary  for  translating  those  works. 
Thus  there  is  no  s}^tematic  and  thorough  study  of  the  words.  The 
knowledge  gained  is  fragmentary,  and  cannot  be  used  with  confidence. 
Full  and  accurate  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  having  full  defini- 
tions. But  to  learn  these  definitions  seems  at  first  blush  to  be  a  task  for 
a  Hercules.  Every  boy  who  has  consulted  the  larger  dictionaries  has 
been  surprised  at  the  great  variety  of  meanings  attaching  to  the  barest  and 
commonest  words.  For  instance :  make,  according  to  Worcester,  has 
eighteen  meanings ;  do  has  six  ;  hard  has  twelve ;  and  hand  has  fifteen. 
There  is  the  same  variety  in  the  significations  of  Latin  words  :  some  have 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  English  equivalents.  To  study  definitions  at 
this  rate  is  out  of  the  question.  But  there  is  in  general  one  meaning  to 
which  all  the  other  meanings  can  be  traced.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  define 
a  word  by  giving  its  root-meaning  and  the  most  important  and  most  di- 
vergent derive^  meanings.  This  would  lay  a  broad  and  solid  foundation. 
Practice  and  use  would  soon  give  completeness  and  finish  to  the  knowl- 
edge thus  b^un. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  pupil  is  left  to  get  his  knowledge 
of  words  from  the  pages  of  the  general  dictionary.  The  great  multitude 
of  meanings  then  becomes  a  serious  aggravation  of  his  troubles.  This  is 
especially  true  when  he  is  translating  Latin  into  English.  He  finds  great 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  proper  definition, — a  difficulty  not  experienced 
in  reading  English,  because  the  meanings  of  nearly  all  the  words  in  any 
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ordinary  English  sentence  must  be  known  ;  whilst  it  is  oflen  the  case  that 
a  boy  who  has  never  studied  words  does  not  know  the  meanings  of  any 
but  the  commonest  words  in  the  sentence  he  is  trying  to  decipher.  And 
if  he  is  toid  to  learn  the  words,  he  is  appalled  at  the  thought  of  studying 
the  almost  numberless  meanings.  But  the  task  seems  harder  than  it 
really  is.  The  root-meaning,  once  ascertained  and  committed  to  mem- 
ory, is  a  key  to  the  rest  The  mere  mental  act  of  tracing  them  up  to  the 
root-idea  often  suflSces  to  fa.  them  in  the  memory.  The  word  manus 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  It  has  about  fifteen  senses  (V.  Andrews' 
Dictionary);  they  are  as  follow:  (i)  hand,  (2)  fist,  (3)  handwriting, 
(4)  workmanship,  (5)  skill,  (6)  stake,  as  in  gambling,  etc.,  (7)  thrust, 
as  in  fencing,  (8)  blow,  (9)  trunk,  of  the  elephant,  (10)  fore-paw,  (11) 
branch,  of  a  tree,  (12)  grappling-irons,  used  in  sea-fights,  (13)  body  of 
troops,  (14)  host,  or  multitude,  (15)  power.  Now  the  connection  of 
all  the  derived  meanings  with  the  root-meaning  is  quite  plain,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  The  simple  recognition  of  this 
connection  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  fix  the  meanings  in  the  mind.  Even 
if  not  quite  sufficient,  it  is  at  least  a  powerful  aid  to  the  memory ;  and  if 
the  habit  is  formed  of  tracing  all  the  secondary  meanings  to  their  root, 
though  done  without  a  formal  attempt  to  commit  them  to  memory,  the 
knowledge  of  words  will  increase  at  a  surprising  rate.  It  will  give  better 
results,  however,  to  fix  upon  some  small  portion  of  the  daily  lesson — say 
the  first  fist,  lines — and  study  all  the  words  in  those  lines.  Study-  all  the 
meanings  if  possible ;  and  at  any  rate  the  root-meaning  and  more  im- 
portant of  the  secondary  meanings.  Work  of  this  kind,  if  done  faithfully 
and  thoroughly,  will  be  found  very  profitable.  The  student  will  soon  be 
able  to  quadruple  his  lessons,  and,  after  a  few  months,  will  be  able  to 
translate  at  sight,  without  study.  This  is  no  mere  theor>'.  We  have  seen 
boys  acquire,  in  a  few  weeks,  such  knowledge  of  the  words  of  their  author 
as  to  be  able  to  translate  four  or  five  pages  a  day,  whereas  formerly  they 
had  found  it  difficult  to  turn  into  English  half  a  page  at  a  lesson. 


^  > » 


What  I  admire  in  Germany  is,  that  while  there  too  industrialism,  that 
great  modern  power,  is  making  at  Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  and  Elberfeld,  the 
most  successful  and  rapid  progress,  the  idea  of  culture — culture  of  the 
only  true  sort — is  in  Germany  a  living  power  also.  .  .  .  If  true  culture  ever 
becomes  at  last  a  civilizing  power  in  the  world,  and  is  not  overlaid  with 
fanaticism,  by  industrialism,  or  by  frivolous  pleasure-seeking,  it  will  be 
to  the  £iith  and  zeal  of  this  homely  and  much  ridiculed  German  people 
that  the  great  result  will  be  mainly  owing. — Matihew  Arnold, 
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NEARSIGHTEDNESS  IN  CHILDREN 

REVIEWING  Dr.  Cohn's  report*  of  an  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
some  ten  thousand  German  school  children,  The  Nation  says  : 

'*  The  author  takes  for  his  motto  the  words  of  Prof.  Donders  :  '  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  a  short-sighted  eye  is  a  diseased  eye/  Probably 
four  out  of  every  five  readers  of  this  page  do  not  believe  Donders.  Popu- 
larly, 'a  near-sighted  eye  is  a  strong  eye.'  Let  any  one  who  wishes 
make  the  experiment  of  telling  the  next  man  he  meets  with  glasses  that 
his  eyes  are  diseased.  We  assure  him  of  a  cool  and  incredulous  recep- 
tion. Every  one  has  friends  or  relations  who  are  near-sighted,  but  who 
work  long  and  hard  by  lamp-light,  and  endure  it  as  well  as  anybody  ; 
and  we  are  not  ready  to  believe  that  our  friends — still  less  ourselves — 
labor  under  a  'chronic  oi^nic  disease'  of  the  eyes.  Still,  the  words 
upon  the  title-page  confront  us  with  the  disagreeable  assertion  of  this  f^cL 
Before  examining  Dr.  Cohn's  book,  let  us  state  plainly  what  a  near- 
sighted eye  is,  and  how  it  merits  to  be  called  diseased. 

"The  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good  eye  can  read  a  printed  page  like 
this  at  the  distance  of  three  feet.  He  can  bring  the  page  gradually  nearer, 
to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  his  eye,  and  still  be  enabled  to  read, 
through  a  conscious  effort — an  actual  muscular  effort — of  which  the  ra- 
tionale is  as  follows.  The  rays  df  light  pass  through  the  lens,  called  crys- 
talline, placed  in  the  central  axis  of  the  eye,  and  are  focused  upon  the 
retina,  as  the  picture  in  a  magic  lantern  is  focused  by  the  lens  upon  the 
white  sheet.  Distant  rays  are  exactly  focused  by  the  normal  eye  at  rest — 
and  therefore  vision  of  distant  objects  is  clear.  But  to  focus  a  near  object 
exactly,  of  course,  requires  a  lens  of  a  different  shape ;  and  this  slight 
change  of  shape  is  actually  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  tiny  muscle  within  the 
eye.  When  normal  eyes  are  engaged  upon  objects  within  a  distance  of 
less  than  a  foot,  this  muscle  is  constantly  at  work,  adapting  the  shape  of 
the  lens  to  suit  circumstances.  Of  course,  the  muscle  may  become 
wearied  with  overwork.  It  may  ache,  and  set  the  whole  eye  aching. 
More  than  this,  the  effort — expressively  called  '  straining  the  eye' — pro- 
duces a  pressure  upon  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  from  within  ;  and  in  young 
children  these  coats  are  delicate,  and  may  easily-  acquire  a  tendency  to 
give  way  before  this  constant  pressure.     The  pernicious  habit  of  holding 

'  "  Untenuchttngen  der  Augen  voa  10,060  Scbulkindern,  nebst  Vorschlftgen  zur  Ver- 
besserung  der  den  Augen  nachthciligen  Scbuleinrichtungen.  Elne  fttiologische  Studie  von 
Hermann  Cohn,  Med.  et  Philos.  Dr.  Augenarzt  in  Breslau.**  Leipzig,  1867.  8vo,  pp.  171. 
[An  Examination  of  the  Eyes  of  10,060  School  children ;  with  taggesHont  for  the  correc- 
tion of  certain  arrangements  in  schools  injurious  to  the  eyes;  by  Dr.  H.  Cohn,  of  Breslaa.] 
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the  head  down  to  the  book  tends  to  the  same  result,  for,  of  course,  the 
blood  rushes  into  the  eye,  crowding  it  still  further,  and  increasing  the 
tendency — if  any  exists — ^to  a  gradual  bulging  out  of  the  eye.  Here, 
then,  is  the  whole  story.  An  eye  is  overworked  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  its  fluid  contents  press  too  severely  upon  its  coats ;  the  pressure  is 
continued,  six  hours  a  day,  for  two  or  three  thousand  days  ;  the  process 
is  begun  at  an  age  when  the  whole  body  is  soft,  when  even  the  bones  will 
bend  before  breaking;  the  eyeball  begins  gradually  to  lose  its  correct 
shape ;  it  yields  at  the  back  part,  and  thus  becomes  slightly  elongated. 
This  condition  is  near-sightedness.  The  retina,  at  the  rear  of  the  eye,  is 
too  far  from  the  lens  to  receive  an  image  properly  focused.  Further  opti- 
cal explanation  is  here  but  of  place ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  simple 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball  constitutes  near-sightedness,  and  that 
this  changed  condition  is  not  a  healthy  one,  but  often  tends  to  a  steadily 
increasing  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  producing  partial  or 
total  blindness  in  the  end. 

"Thus  is  our  author's  motto  justified.  As  to  his  observations,  they  are 
truly  invaluable,  as  being  really  the  first  of  the  kind  which  have  been  alike 
wide  in  their  range,  ample  in  number,  and  minutely  careful  in~each 
instance.  He  has  examined  five  schools  of  low  grade  in  the  village  of 
Langenbielau,  near  Breslau,  and  twenty-eight  schools — of  six  orders — in 
the  latter  city.  The  ages  of  the  10,060  pupils  varied  from  seven  to 
twenty-two  years.  The  examination  was  conducted  during  the  winter 
term  of  1865-6,  with  all  the  appliances  known  to  modem  science  for 
obtaining  trustworthy  results.  The  mode  of  examination  was  as  follows. 
Every  scholar  was  bidden  to  stand  in  a  good  light,  and  read  from  a  sheet 
printed  for  the  especial  purposes  of  this  test ;  the  type  being  at  a  distance 
of  four  feet  from  his  eyes.  Those  who  could  not  read  rapidly  from  this 
sheet  were  noted  as  deficient  in  visual  power.  Each  one  thus  noted  as 
deficient  was  then  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  by  the  means  of 
glasses  and  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cohn  himself  The 
result  of  this  examination  gave  the  surprising  total  of  1,730  children — 
over  17  per  cent  of  all  examined — as  more  or  less  deficient  in  sight 
We  will  give  a  rapid  summary  of  a  few  of  the  principal  results. 

**The  number  of  children  with  defective  vision  increases  steadily, 
through  seven  grades  of  schools,  firom  5  per  cent,  in  the  lowest  grade  to 
31.7  per  cent  in  the  highest  This  large  proportion,  nearly  one-third  in 
the  highest,  is  not  accidental,  for  it  is  obtained  from  an  examination  of 
Xtko gymnasia  (answering  to  our  American  'colleges')  containing  1,195 
pupils.  The  proportion  in  the  city  schools  is  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  in  the  country  schools.  Of  the  1,730  with  defective  vision,  1,004 
were  near-sighted,  very  trifling  cases  of  the  affection  not  being  included. 

"No  school  was  without  myopic  (1*.  e.  near-sighted)  scholars.     The 
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village  schools,  on  the  average,  had  1.4  per  cent.  ;  the  city  schools  eight 
times  as  many  (i  1.4  per  cent. )  In  the  city  there  was  a  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  myopes  from  the  lowest  grade  of  school  up  to  the  high- 
est; I*,  e.  from  6.7  per  cent,  up  to  2(i,t  per  cent.  In  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  gymnasia,  115  were  near-sighted,  against  about  135  who 
were  not  so  !  As  to  age,  among  the  pupils  in  the  village  schools,  243 
were  found  who  had  attended  school  not  more  than  six  months ;  of  these, 
not  one  was  near-sighted.  The  proportion  rises  steadily,  in  almost  every 
kind  of  school,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  classes.  The  degree  of 
affection  increases  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  scholars  and  the  rank 
of  the  school.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  near-sighted  required  glasses 
between  Nos.  6  and  15;  the  remainder  weaker  glasses.  Near  one-half 
required  No.  24,  or  a  weaker  glass. 

*'  Without  going  further  into  Dr.  Cohn's  statistics,  surely  here  is  enough 
to  set  us  on  the  inquiry  for  causes.  No  near-sightedness  before  the  school 
age — and  nearly  one-half  of  the  oldest  pupils  near-sighted  !  Our  author 
sums  up  his  results  with  the  remarks :  '  I  am  hr  from  attributing  the 
enormous  extension  of  near-sightedness  among  school  children  exdusioeiy 
to  the  school ;  but  a  due  respect  for  hygienic  laws  should  compel  us  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  no  one  can  point  out  even  a  possible  cause  of 
harm.'     The  points  which  he  would  see  attended  to  are: 

"  '  I.  School  desks  and  seats  adapted  to  support  the  child's  body  in  a 
healthy  position,  with  his  eyes  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  book. 

*"2.  Very  well  lighted  school-rooms,  to  remove  the  temptation  to 
hold  the  book  near  the  face — a  prolific  source  of  the  increase  of  near- 
sightedness. 

'"3.  Statutes  to  prevent  school  children  from  wearing  glasses  unless 
ordered  and  selected  by  a  physician. 

**  *4.  Strict  disciplinary  measures  to  prevent  scholars  amusing  them- 
selves by  squinting  (a  popular  athletic  pastime ! ) 

*"5.  Instruction  in  normal  schools,  that  teachers  in  future  maybe 
aware  of  the  evils  arising  from  bad  hygienic  arrangements  in  schools. ' 
He  adds : 

'*  *  I  am  convinced  that  if  these  suggestions  should  be  attended  to  by 
those  in  authority,  the  result  would  be,  not  indeed  the  complete  banish- 
ment of  diseased  eyes  from  the  world,  but  a  great  diminution  of  iht  number 
of  ^^  diseases  of  refraction"  in  children,' 

"In  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  school-desks  and  seats.  Dr. 
Cohn  found  almost  universally  prevalent  these  faults :  i.  They  did  not 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  pupils.  2.  The  feet  were  unsupported.  ^ 
3.  The  book  was  brought  too  near  the  face.  4.  The  seat  was  away  from 
the  desk  (in  order  to  allow  the  scholar  to  rise  in  his  place),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  body  had  to  stoop  forward  very  much.     This  was 
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one  of  the  chief  faults  found.  5.  Desk  tops  flat,  instead  of  inclined.  He 
says  :  '  In  every  class  where  I  was  present  during  the  exercise  of  writing, 
I  was  able  to  show  the  teacher  that  the  eyes  of  almost  every  scholar  w^ere 
but  two  or  three  inches  distant  from  the  paper,  instead  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot 
and  a  half,  as  they  ought  to  be.'  His  suggestions  are  :  to  support  the  feet ; 
to  bring  the  seat  and  the  desk  so  near  that  the  edge  of  the  latter  shall  pro- 
ject an  inch  over  the  former ;  to  make  the  desk  from  6J  to  9  inches 
higher  than  the  seat,  according  to  the  size  of  the  scholar ;  and  to  incline 
the  desk  top  moderately.*  The  windows  of  school- rooms  also  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  Dr.  Cohn.  He  says,  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted,  'The  number  of  near-sighted  pupils  in  the  twenty  ele- 
mentary schools  is  in  each  case  proportional  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
street,  the  height  of  the  opposite  houses,  and  the  lowness  of  the  stoiy  in 
the  school-house  in  which  the  class  is  placed.' 

'*  In  regard  to  the  use  of  glasses  we  find  our  author  reprehending  in 
strong  terms  the  employment  of  the  same  pair  for  reading  and  for  viewing 
distant  objects.  It  is  almost  sure  to  bring  on  a  rapid  increase  in  the  de- 
gree of  near-sightedness.  Bad  t>'pe,  fine  maps,  wTiting  on  slates  or  with 
poor  ink,  reading  in  bed,  by  firelight  or  moonlight,  fine  embroider}',  etc., 
are  also  more  or  less  potent  causes ;  to  which  he  adds  congenital  predis- 
position. We  would  point  out,  as  another  cause,  the  over-heating  of 
school-rooms.  It  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  this  must  cause  congestion 
of  the  eyes — which  is  one  of  the  strongest  operating  causes  in  producing 
near-sightedness.  But  an  anecdote  (for  the  truth  of  which  we  vouch)  will 
set  this  in  a  clear  light.  A  lady,  receptly  visiting  one  of  the  colored  normal 
schools  in  Richmond,  found  a  class  of  young  girls  standing  against  the 
wall,  behind  the  stove — ^apparently  because  there  was  no  other  place  to 
stand.  They  all  held  their  books  within  a  very  few  inches  of  their  faces, 
and  on  being  asked  why  they  did  so,  replied  that  they  could  not  see  to 
read  otherwise  (which  was  really  the  case).  They  were  sent  out  of  doors 
to  cool  themselves,  and  on  returning  they  could  read  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance. Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  was  encountered  in  another 
school :  temporary  myopia  from  standing  behind  a  stove,  cured  by  a  few 
minutes  in  the  fresh  air. 

"Dr.  Cohn  found  the  opposite  condition  to  near-sightedness  in  239 
children — less  than  one-fourth  as  many.  Nor  does  the  proportion  in- 
crease in  the  higher  schools,  but  the  far-sighted  are  distributed  without 
any  seeming  law. " 

'  The  faults,  which  Dr.  Cohn  found  in  German  school -desks,  are  so  completely  obviated, 
'  and  his  suggestions  so  fully  carried  out  in  the  Amikican  School  Desks  and  Settees, — and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  most  of  our  other  first-class  school  furniture, — that  it  would  seem  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  recite  them  here,  were  not  the  fact  notorious  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  private  schools,  and  nearly  all  the  public  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  the  desks 
and  benches  are  as  bad  as  they  possibly  can  be  in  Germany .^—Ed.  Am.  £d.  Monthly.  ' 
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RANDOM  READINGS  FROM  LOCKE,' 

A  SOUND  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a 
happy  state  in  this  world.  He  that  has  these  two,  has  little  more 
to  wish  for  J*  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them,  will  be  but  little  the  better 
for  anything  else.  Men's  happiness  or  misery  is  for  the  most  part  of  their 
own  making.  He  whose  mind  directs  not  wisely,  will  never  take  the  right 
way ;  and  he  whose  body  is  crazy  and  feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance 
in  it  I  confess,  there  are  some  men's  constitutions  of  body  and  mind  so 
vigorous  and  well  framed  by  nature,  that  they  need  not  much  assistance 
from  others  ;  but,  by  the  strength  of  their  natural  genius,  they  are,  from 
their  cradles,  carried  to^vard  what  is  excellent ;  and  byx  the  privilege  of 
their  happy  constitutions,  are  able  to  do  wonders.  But  examples  of  this 
kind  are  but  few ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that,  of  all  the  men  we  meet 
with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by 
their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind. 
The  little,  or  almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies,  have 
very  important  and  lasting  consequences;  and  there  it  is,  as  in  the 
fountains  of  some  rivers,  where  a  gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the 
flexible  waters  into  channels,  that  make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses  ; 
and  by  this  little  direction  given  them  at  first,  in  the  source,  they  receive 
different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

— Children  being  more  active  and  busy  in  that  age  than  in  any  other  part 
of  their  life,  and  being  indifferent  to  anything  they  can  do,  so  they  may 
be  but  doing ;  dancing  and  Scotch-hoppers  would  be  the  same  thing  to 
them,  were  the  encouragements  and  discouragements  equal.  But  to 
things  we  would  have  them  learn,  the  great  and  only  discouragement  I 
can  observe  is,  that  they  are  called  to  it :  it  is  made  their  business  ;  they 
are  teased  and  chid  about  it,  and  do  it  with  trembling  and  apprehension  ; 
or,  when  they  come  willingly  to  it,  are  kept  too  long  at  it,  tilbthey  are 
quite  tired  ;  all  which  intrenches  too  much  on  that  natural  freedom  they 
extremely  affect.  And  it  is  that  liberty  alone  which  gives  the  true  relish 
and  delight  to  their  ordinary  play-games.  Turn  the  tables,  and  you  will 
find  they  will  soon  change  their  application ;  especially  if  they  see  the 
examples  of  others  whom  they  esteem  and  think  above  themselves.  And 
if  the  things  which  they  observe  others  to  do,  be  ordered  so  that  they  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  them,  as  the  privilege  of  an  age  or  condition 
above  theirs;  then  ambition,  and  the  desire  still  to  get  forward  and 
higher,  and  to  be  like  those  above  them,  will  set  them  on  work,  and 
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make  them  go  on  with  vigor  and  pleasure ;  pleasure  in  what  they  have 
begun  by  their  own  desire.  In  which  way  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearly 
beloved  freedom  will  be  no  srtiall  encouragement  to  them.  To  all  which, 
if  there  be  added  the  satisfaction  of  credit  and  reputation,  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  will  need  no  other  spur  to  excite  their  application  and  assidu- 
ity, as  much  as  is  necessary. 

— It  will  perhaps  be  wondered  that  I  mention  reasoning  with  children  ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  them.  They 
understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language ;  and  if  I  misobserve  not,  they 
love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.  It  is  a- 
pride  that  should  be  cherished  in  them,  and,  as  much  as  can  be,  made 
the  greatest  instrument  to  turn  them  by. 

But  when  I  talk  of  reasoning,  I  do  not  intend  any  other  but  such  as  is 
suited  to  the  child's  capacity  and  apprehension.  Nobody  can  think  a  boy 
of  three  or  seven  years  old  should  be  argued  with  as  a  grown  man.  Long 
discourses  and  philosophical  reasonings,  at  best,  amaze  and  confound, 
but  do  not  instruct  children.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  rational  creatures,  I  mean  that  you  should  make  them  sensible, 
by  the  mildness  of  your  carriage,  and  the  composure,  even  in  your  cor- 
rection of  them,  that  what  you  do  is  reasonable  in  you,  and  useful  and 
necessary  for  them  ;  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  caprice,  passion,  or  fancy, 
that  you  command  or  forbid  them  anything.  This  they  are  capable  of 
understanding ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  they  should  be  excited  to,  nor  fault 
they  should  be  kept  from,  which  I  do  not  think  they  may  be  coirvinced 
of;  but  it  must  be  by  such  reasons  as  their  age  and  understanding  are 
capable  of,  and  those  proposed  always  in  very  few  and  plain  words.  The 
foundations  on  which  several  duties  are  built,  and  the  fountains  of  right 
and  wrong,  from  which  they  spring,  are  not,  perhaps,  easily  to  be  let  into 
the  minds  of  grown  men,  not  used  to  abstract  their  thoughts  from  common 
received  opinions.  Much  less  are  children  capable  of  reasonings  from 
remote  principles.  They  cannot  conceive  the  force  of  long  deductions  ; 
the  reasons  that  move  them  must  be  obvious,  and  level  to  their  thoughts, 
and  such  as  may  (if  I  may  so  say)  be  felt  and  touched.  But  yet,  if  their 
age,  temper,  and  inclinations  be  considered,  they  will  never  want  such 
motives  as  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  them.  If  there  be  no  other 
more  particular,  yet  these  will  always  be  intelligible,  and  of  force  to  deter 
them  from  any  fault  fit  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  them,  viz. ,  that  it  will  be 
a  discredit  and  disgrace  to  them,  and  displease  you. 

But  of  all  the  ways  whereby  children  are  to  be  instructed,  and  their 
manners  formed,  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  most  efficacious,  is  to  set  before 
their  eyes  the  examples  of  those  things  you  would  have  them  do  or  avoid. 
Which,  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  them,  in  the  practice  of  persons  within 
their  knowledge,  with  some  reflections  on  their  beauty  or  unbecoming- 
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ness,  are  of  more  force  to  draw  or  deter  their  imitation  than  any  dis- 
courses which  can  be  made  to  them.  Virtues  and  vices  can  by  no  words 
be  so  plainly  set  before  their  understandings  as  the  actions  of  other  men 
will  show  them,  when  you  direct  their  observation,  and  bid  them  view 
this  or  that  good  or  bad  quality  in  their  practice.  And  the  beauty  or  un- 
comeliness  of  many  things,  in  good  and  ill  breeding,  will  be  better  learnt, 
and  make  deeper  impressions  on  them,  in  the  examples  of  others,  than 
from  any  rules  or  instructions  that  can  be  given  about  them. 

This  is  a  method  to  be  used,  not  only  whilst  they  are  young,  but  to  be 
continued,  even  as  long  as  they  shall  be  under  another's  tuition  or  con- 
duct Nay,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  the  best  way  to  be  used  by  a 
&ther,  as  long  as  he  shall  think  fit,  on  any  occasion,  to  reform  anything 
he  wishes  mended  in  his  son ;  nothing  sinking  so  gently  and  so  deep 
into  men's  minds  as  example.  And  what  ill  they  either  overlook  or 
indulge  in  themselves,  they  cannot  but  dislike  and  be  ashamed  of  when 
it  is  set  before  them  in  another. 

Begin  therefore  betimes  nicely  to  observe  your  son's  temper ;  and  that, 
when  he  is  under  least  restraint,  in  his  play,  and,  as  he  thinks,  out  of 
your  sight  See  what  are  his  predominant  passions  and  prevailing  incli- 
nations; whether  he  be  fierce  or  mild,  bold  or  bashful,  compassionate 
or  cruel,  open  or  reserved,  etc.  For  as  these  are  different  in  him,  so  are 
your  methods  to  be  different,  and  your  authority  must  hence  take 
measures  to  apply  itself  difierent  ways  to  him.  These  native  propensities, 
these  prevalences  of  constitution,  are  not  to  be  cured  "by  rules,  or  a  direct 
contest ;  especially  those  of  them  that  are  the  humbler  and  meaner  sort, 
which  proceed  from  fear  and  lowness  of  spirit ;  though  with  art  they  may 
be  much  mended,  and  turned  to  good  purpose.  But  this  be  sure  of, 
after  all  is  done,  the  bias  will  always  hang  on  that  side  wnere  nature  first 
placed  it ;  and,  if  you  carefully  observe  the  characters  of  his  mind  now, 
in  the  first  scenes  of  his  life,  you  will  ever  after  be  able  to  judge  which 
way  his  thoughts  lean,  and  what  he  aims  at  even  hereafter,  when,  as  he 
grows  up,  the  plot  thickens,  and  he  puts  on  several  shapes  to  act  it 

— You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell 
you  I  think  it  the  least  part.  This  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a 
bookish  man ;  and  this  making  usually  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  bustle 
and  stir  about  children  ;  this  being  almost  that  alone  which  is  thought  on, 
when  people  talk  of  education,  makes  it  the  greater  paradox.  When  I 
consider  what  ado  is  made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how  many 
years  are  spent  in  it,  and  what  a  noise  and  business  it  makes  to  no 
purpose,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the  parents  of  children  still 
live  in  fear  of  the  schoolmaster's  rod,  which  they  look  on  as  the  only 
instrument  of  education  ;  as  if  a  language  or  two  were  the  whole  business. 
How  else  is  it  possible  that  a  child  should  be  chained  to  the  oar  seven. 
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eight,  or  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  get  a  language  or  two,  which 
I  think  might  be  had  at  a  great  deal  cheaper  rate  of  pains  and  time,  and 
be  learned  almost  in  playing  ? 

When  he  can  talk,  it  is  time  he  should  begin  to  learn  to  read.  But  as 
to  this,  give  me  leave  here  to  inculcate  again  what  is  very  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten, viz. ,  that  a  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  be  never  made  as  a 
business  to  him,  nor  he  look  on  it  as  a  task.  We  naturally,  as  I  said, 
even  from  our  cradles,  love  liberty,  and  have  thereibre  an  aversion  to 
many  things,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  arc  enjoined  us.  I 
have  always  had  a  fimcy  that  learning  might  be  made  a  play  and  recrea- 
tion to  children ;  and  that  they  might  be  brought  to  desire  to  be  taught, 
if  it  were  proposed  to  them  as  a  thing  of  honor,  credit,  delight,  and  recre- 
ation, or  as  a  reward  for  doing  something  else,  and  if  they  were  never 
chid  or  corrected  for  the  neglect  of  it  That  which  confirms  me  in  this 
opinion  is,  th^t  amongst  the  Portuguese  it  is  so  much  a  fashion  and  em- 
ulation amongst  their  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write  that  they  cannot 
hinder  them  from  it,  and  are  as  intent  on  it  as  if  it  were  forbid  them.  I 
remember,  that  being  at  a  friend's  house,  whose  younger  son,  a  child  in 
coats,  was  not  easily  brought  to  his  book  (being  taught  to  read  at  home, 
by  his  mother);  I  advised  to  tr}'  another  way  than  requiring  it  of  him  as 
his  duty.  We  therefore,  in  a  discourse  on  purpose  amongst  ourselves, 
in  his  hearing,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  declared  that  it  was 
the  privilege  and  advantage  of  heirs  and  elder  brothers  to  be  scholars  : 
that  this  made  them  fine  gentlemen,  and  beloved  by  everybody ;  and  that 
for  younger  brothers,  it  was  a  favor  to  admit  them  to  breeding ;  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  was  more  than  came  to  their  share  ;  they  might 
be  ignorant  bumpkins  and  clowns  if  they  pleased.  This  so  wrought  upon 
the  child,  that  afterward  he  desired  to  be  taught ;  would  come  hiniself  to 
his  mother  to  learn,  and  would  not  let  his  maid  be  quiet  till  she  heard 
him  his  lesson.  I  doubt  not  but  some  way  like  this  might  be  taken  with 
other  children  ;  and,  when  their  tempers  are  found,  some  thoughts  be  in- 
stilled into  them  that  might  set  them  upon  desiring  of  learning  themselves, 
and  make  them  seek  it,  as  another  sort  of  play  or  recreation.  But  then, 
as  I  said  before,  it  must  never  be  imposed  as  a  task,  nor  made  a  trouble 
to  them.  There  may  be  dice  and  playthings,  with  the  letters  on  them, 
to  teach  children  the  alphabet  by  playing ;  and  twenty  other  ways  may  be 
found,  suitable  to  their  particular  tempers,  to  make  this  kind  of  learning 
a  sport  to  them. 

— Beating,  and  all  other  sorts  of  slavish  and  corporal  punishments,  are 
not  the  discipline  fit  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  who  would  have 
wise,  good,  and  ingenious  men  ;  and  therefore  very  rarely  to  be  applied, 
and  that  only  on  great  occasions,  and  cases  of  extremi^. 
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EASr  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  IV. — Chtmical  Affinity — Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Salis, 

CHEMICAL  Affinity  is  that  force  which,  acting  between  the  atoms 
of  different  substances,  binds  them  together  and  forms  compound 
bodies,  which  latter  have  properties  entirely  different  from  those  of  either 
constituent. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  action  between  the  atoms,  we  generally  present 
the  substances  to  each  other  in  the  condition  of  fluids. 

As  the  intensity  of  this  force  varies  greatly  with  the  different  elements 
between  which  it  acts,  it  often  happens  that  a  compound  body  is  decom- 
posed by  the  presentation  of  some  substance  which  has  an  affinity  for  one 
of  its  constituents  stronger  than  the  force  which  held  this  latter  to  its 
associates.     Such  an  example  is  said  to  be  one  of  single  eleclrve  affinity, 

Exp,  24.  Fill  a  large  test-tube  one-third  full  of  water ;  pour  on  about 
one-fourth  as  much  sweet-oil :  observe  that  they  keep  entirely  separate. 
Now  add  a  little  ammonia  and  shake  the  mixture.  The  oil  no  longer 
comes  to  the  top.  A  chemical  union  has  taken  place  between  the  am- 
monia, the  oil,  and  the  water,  and  the  result  is  a  solution  of  soap. 

If  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  now  added,  the  oil  slowly  returns  to  the 
top.  The  acid  by  its  stronger  affinity  for  the  ammonia  has  taken  it  from 
the  soap,  and  the  oil  is  restored  to  its  natural  condition. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  when  two  compounds  are  presented  to  each 
other  under  favorable  conditions,  a  mutual  decomposition  is  the  result : 
a  constituent  of  each  compound  combining  with  one  of  the  other,  thus 
forming  two  new  compounds.  This  is  called  an  example  oi  double  elective 
affinity. 

Exp,  25.  Prepare  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  using  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  as  much  water  as  salt.  Filter,  if  necessary,  to  make  it  clear.  Add 
to  the  clear  solution  sulphate  of  soda.  A  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  sulphate  of  lead,  while  the  solution  becomes  acetate  of  soda. 

One  of  the  many  cases  of  combination  in  which  water  plays  an  impor- 
tant part,  is  given  in  the  following  familiar  experiment 

Exp,  26,  Place  a  small  lump  of  quicklime  in  a  saucer,  and  pour  on 
it  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  same  volume  of  water.  The  lime  will 
become  hot  and  crumble.  The  powder  which  remains  after  the  water 
has  disappeared  is  a  definite  compound  of  water  and  lime,  known  as  the 
hydrate  of  lime. 

Heat  is  often  applied  to  insure  chemical  union.  Even  when  all  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  no  reaction  is  noticeable  until  by  the  application 
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of  heat  a  certain  temperature  is  reached,  when  the  union  is  rapid  and 
complete. 

Exp,  27.  Prepare  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  using  thirty  or  forty 
times  as  much  water  as  salt  To  a  portion  of  this  solution,  in  a  test-tube, 
add  a  liltle  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  If  the  strontia  is  suffi- 
ciently dilute,  no  change  is  perceptible  until  heat  is  applied.  When 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  the  white  precipitate  appears  which  indicates 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  strontia. 

To  boil  liquids  in  a  test-tube,  some  kind  of  a  holder  for  the  tube  is 
necessary.  A  strip  of  tin  half  an  inch  wide  and  six  or  eight  inches  long 
can  be  converted  in  a  moment  into  an  efficient  and  safe  holder.  If 
nothing  else  is  at  hand,  a  stout  strip  of  paper  may  be  used,  by  folding  the 
paper  once  around  the  tube  and  holding  the  ends  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  tube,  when  held  in  the  flame,  should  be  considerably  in- 
clined. 

The  Properlits  of  Acids. 

The  popular  idea  of  an  acid  is  that  of  a  liquid  with  a  more  or  less  sour 
taste,  and  a  property  of  destroying  or  changing  vegetable  colors.  To  the 
chemist,  an  acid  is  a  compound  having  the  power  of  forming  a  union 
with  a  certain  class  of  bodies  known  as  basts ^  and  thereby  forming  sails. 
This  is  the  only  unvar}'ing  characteristic  of  acids.  Many  acids  possess 
a  sour  taste,  and  nearly  all  will  change  the  blue  of  litmus  to  red. 

Litmus  is  a  coloring  matter  obtained  from  the  fronds  of  lichen.  The 
blue  solution  obtained  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  the  purple  cabbage  will 
answer  equally  well.  The  cabbage  should  be  cut  up,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  stand  on  it  about  an  hour. 

Exp,  28.  To  a  wine-glass  of  water  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  or 
vinegar,  and  test  the  solution  with  a  slip  of  blue  litmus-paper,  or  by  pour- 
ing a  little  of  the  acid  mixture  into  another  glass  of  water  which  has  been 
colored  slightly  blue  by  the  cabbage  or  litmus  solution. 

Exp.  29.  Try  in  the  same  manner  a  glass  of  water  that  "has  been  acidi- 
fied by  a  single  drop  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Bases, 

Bases  are  chemical  compounds  which  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts. 
The  bases  that  possess  this  property  in  the  most  marked  degree  are  called 
alkalies.  They  have,  besides  the  above-mentioned  property,  the  power  of 
restoring  the  blue  color  to  litmus  that  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid. 
The  chief  alkalies  are  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

Exp,  30.  Hold  a  slip  of  reddened  litmus-paper,  prepared  as  in  Exp, 
28  or  29,  while  still  wet,  over  the  mouth  of  an  open  ammonia  bottle. 

Exp,  31.  To  a  wine-glass  of  water  add  a  little  common  washing-soda. 
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and  test  the  solution  with  reddened  litmus-paper.     It  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  alkali. 

Neutralization  of  Acids  and  Alkalies, — Salts, 

Exp,  32.  To  a  wine-glass  of  water  add  about  a  teaspoonful  of  nitric 
acid.  To  an  equal  amount  of  water  in  another  glass,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  ammonia.  Test  the  contents  of  both  glasses  to  show  acid  and  alkaline 
properties.  In  a  third  glass  pour  some  of  each  solution,  and  test  with 
litmus-paper.  If  the  mixture  fails  to  redden  the  blue  paper,  try  a  red 
one.  If  it  shows  acid  properties,  add  a  little  of  the  ammonia  solution. 
If  it  prove  to  be  alkaline,  add  the  acid  solution.  Repeat  the  experiment 
carefully  until  the  new  mixture  has  no  marked  effect  upon  either  red  or 
blue  litmus.  When  both  acid  and  alkali  are  thus  neutralized  a  salt  has 
been  formed,  which  in  this  case  is  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Pour  the  solution  into  an  evaporating  dish,  and  drive  off  the  water  by 
a  gentle  heat.     The  slender  crystals  of  the  salt  will  remain  in  the  dish. 


A  Convention  of  American  Philologists  will  be  held  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  27th,  next,  and  continuing 
in  session  for  several  days.  A  circular,  bearing  the  names  of  nearly  a 
hundred  college  presidents,  professors,  and  other  prominent  educational 
men,  has  been  issued,  inviting  the  attendance  of  the  friends  of  philologi- 
cal studies  and  investigation.  Measures  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting  to 
complete  the  organization  of  a  permanent  society.  Papers  on  different 
branches  of  Philology  by  distingtiished  American  linguists  will  be  read 
and  discussed.  The  time  that  may  remain  to  the  convention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  following,  among  other  questions,  relative 
to  the  position  which  the  Study  of  Language  should  occupy  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  to  the  best  methods  of  Philological  Instruction,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  Philological  Literature  in  America  : 

(i.)  How  much  of  the  time  in  a  Collegiate  course  of  study  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  Language?  (2.)  How  much  of  this  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Modem  Languages?  (3. )  Should  the  study 
of  French  and  German  precede  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  ? 
(4. )  What  position  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language 
in  our  Colleges  and  other  high  schools  of  learning?  (5.)  What  is  the 
most  efficient  method  of  instruction  in  the  Classical  Languages  ?  (6. ) 
What  is  the  best  system  of  pronouncing  Latin  and  Greek  ?  (7.)  Should 
the  written  accent  be  observed  in  pronouncing  Classical  Greek  ?  (8. ) 
What  more  efficient  measures  can  be  taken  to  preserve  from  destruction 
the  Languages  of  the  Aboriginal  Indians  of  America? 


APRIL,  1869. 


A   CHEAP  CURE  FOR  A  GREAT  EVIL, 

AN  examination  of  the  school  statistics  of  that  portion  of  our  country 
which  has  longest  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  public  schools,  and 
done  most  for  them — ^the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— shows  that  the  school-population,  the  school-enrolment,  and  the 
average  school-attendance  bear  to  each  other,  in  round  numbers,  the 
ratios  of  seven,  five,  and  three. 

The  seating-capacity  of  the  public  school-houses  can  only  be  guessed 
at ;  this  important  item  of  school  statistics  being  omitted  from  all  the 
official  reports,  except  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin.  That  it  is  sadly  insuffi- 
cient is  a  matter  of  general  complaint  We  should  estimate  the  number 
of  school-sittings  as  sufficient  for  not  much  more  than  half  the  school- 
population — not  the  legal  school-population,  but  the  children  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  not  edu- 
cated at  home  or  in  private  schools.  Perhaps  it  does  not  largely  exceed 
the  average  attendance :  the  excessive  crowding  of  the  schools  of  the 
larger  cities  and  many  rural  districts,  nearly  if  not  quite  making  up  for 
the  empty  seats  in  other  places. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  the  great  mass  of  nominal  pupils  is  owing, 
we  believe,  very  largely  to  insufficient  accommodation.  Soon  after  com- 
mencement, schools  frequently  if  not  generally  have  more  pupils  than 
there  is  room  for — many  more  than  the  teachers  can  successfully  instruct 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  children  make  little  progress  in  their 
studies.  A  day's  absence  now  and  then  is  found  to  occasion  practi- 
cally no  great  loss  to  the  pupil,  at  least  no  such  loss  as  theoretically  there 
should  be.  The  result  is,  that  parents  soon  come  to  place  a  veiy  low 
value  on  school-time — which  too  often,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  quite  up 
to  its  actual  value.     If  there  is  an  errand  to  be  run,  or  a  little  household 
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work  to  be  done,  the  child  is  kept  at  home  for  the  day ;  perhaps  per- 
manently, if  the  work  is  such  as  to  require  daily  attention.  This  happens 
80  frequently  that  in  a  little  while  the  schools,  though  reduced  to  a  good 
working-number,  are  so  demoralized  by  constant  losses  that  very  little 
effective  work  can  be  done  either  by  teachers  or  pupils.  Half  the  time 
the  school  may  go  abegging  for  scholars,  simply  because  there  were  too 
many  to  begin  with — a  practical  paradox  whose  truth  few  teachers  will 
fail  to  recognize. 

To  sum  up :  The  public  schools,  as  managed  at  present,  are  capable 
of  doing,  at  best,  only  about  half  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done ;  fully 
a  third  of  the  educable  children  of  the  most  &vored  States  are  not  reached 
at  ail  by  the  public  schools ;  while  as  large  a  number  of  nominal  pupils 
are  in  school  for  so  brief  a  period  each  year  that  the  good  they  receive  is 
offset  by  the  hurt  they  do  by  hindering  the  remaining  pupils  who  attend 
school  with  tolerable  regularity. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  need 
to  be  doubled.  To  double  the  number  of  school-houses  and  teachers  is 
simply  impossible.  The  people  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  bear  the 
expense.  Not  to  do  it,  or  something  that  will  secure  the  same  result,  is 
to  deprive  millions  df  children  of  the  instruction  which  the  country  can  ill 
afford  to  have  them  go  without  The  problem  to  be  solved,  then,  is  to 
double  the  capacity  and  working  force  of  the  schools  without  incurring 
a  corresponding  increase  of  expense.  We  think  that  the  solution  can  be 
effected,  or  an  approximation  to  it  certainly,  without  any  addition  to  the 
already  excessive  school-taxes. 

Before  stating  our  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  a  school  reform 
lately  begun  in  Germany ;  that  is,  the  abolition  of  all  afternoon  classes. 
The  reform  ^^as  brought  about,  unintentionally,  in  this  way.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  experimentally  optional  with  the  head-masters  to  have 
two  sessions  a  day  or  only  one.  The  school  examinations  of  last  sum- 
mer, to  the  surprise  of  many,  proved  that  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils 
in  the  different  schools  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  daily  ses- 
sions beyond  the  few  morning  hours.  That  is,  in  the  schools  which  had 
only  a  forenoon  session,  the  pupils  showed  a  vigor  and  an  eagerness  to 
learn,  that  had  never  been  known  before,  and  their  progress  was  in  keep- 
ing with  their  keen  and  energetic  assiduity.  More,  and  more  profitable, 
work  was  obtained  with  the  half-day  sessions,  than  when  the  children  were 
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confined  all  day.  This  result  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  It 
is  simply  impossible  for  children  (or  adults  either)  to  do  effective  brain- 
work  six  hours  a  day.  Where  so  many  hours  of  study  are  required,  the 
children  either  idle  away  a  large  part  of  the  time,  or  else  break  down. 
The  latter,  fortunately,  is  a  rare  occurrence, — self-deception  serving  in 
most  cases  to  prevent  self-destruction.  Children  think  they  are  study- 
ing— and  the  teachers  too,  for  that  matter — ^when  in  fact  they  are  merely 
looking  at  their  books. 

Assuming  the  German  experiment  to  be  conclusive  and  reliable,  which 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt ;  and  that  children  will  learn,  in  the  long 
run,  as  much  in  one  session  as  they  now  do  in  t^'O,  the  solution  of  our 
problem  seems  to  be  easy.  It  is  this  :  Separate  the  pupils  into  two  divi- 
sions or  grades,  the  first  to  attend  in  the  forenoon,  the  second  in  the 
afternoon.  The  result,  we  think,  would  be,  first,  a  veiy  great  increase  in 
the  school  enrolment — at  least,  such  increase  would  be  possible ;  second, 
a  still  greater  increase  in  the  average  attendance ;  third,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Many  parents  who  cannot  spare 
their  children  all  day,  could  easily  make  shift  to  allow  them  half  the  day 
'  for  schooling.  Thus  the  bxX  that  the  children  would  be  at  liberty  half 
the  time  would  not  only  allow  more  children  to  go  to  school,  but  would 
lai^ely  prevent  the  irregularity  and  tardiness  so  justly  complained  of  by 
teachers  and  school  officers.  The  numberless  little  employments  which 
now  serve  to  keep  children  so  frequendy  at  home  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
a  day,  might  easily  be  attended  to  during  the  free-hours, — ^and,  we  be- 
lieve, would  much  less  often  be  suffered  to  interrupt  school  exercises. 

A  plan  so  simple  and  easily  tried,  which  so  fairly  promises  to  double 
the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  without  increasing  their  cost, 
or  requiring  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  would,  we  believe,  receive 
very  little  opposition, — except,  perhaps,  from  the  lazy  class  of  parents 
whose  ideal  of  a  school  is  a  place  to  send  their  children  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  way ;  and  the  selfish  class,  who  do  not  care  how  many  children 
are  cheated  out  of  their  just  share  of  school  privileges,  so  long  as  their 
own  children  seemingly  or  actually  receive  the  lion's  share. 

If  the  parents  of  any  ward  or  district  preferred  it,  the  boys  and  girls 
might  be  taught  separately,  by  giving  one  session  each  day  to  the  former, 
and  another  tathe  latter.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  appoint 
special  occasions  when  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  brought  into  direct 
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competition  :  this  being  needed  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  which, 
with  the  young,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to  study  that  can  be 
made  use  of.  For  example,  one  day  each  week  might  be  set  apart  for 
competitive  reviews  or  examination  on  the  week's  work, — the  boys'  classes 
being  pitted  against  the  corresponding  girls'  classes.  Or,  half  of  each 
division  of  the  school  might  be  examined  'one  week,  and  the  other  half 
the  week  following,  the  unemployed  pupils  being  allowed  a  holiday. 
The  interest  which  the§e  occasions  would  excite  among  the  children 
could  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  parents,  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  break  up 
the  indifference  with  which  parents  generally  regard  the  schools. 

Whatever  the  details  of  the  scheme  might  be,  and  it  is  capable  of  infi- 
nite variation,  we  are  persuaded  that  its  advantages  would  greatly  exceed 
the  possible  disadvantages.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  trial  by  communities 
conscious  of  the  present  inadequac}'  of  the  public  schools  to  educate  all 
the  children  which,  unless  so  reached,  must  grow  up  in  comparative 
ignorance. 


THE  MONTH, 

THERE  is  a  point  worth  thinking  about  in  the  following  criticism 
of  ordinary-  school-instruction,  which  we  find  in  Ruskin's  recent 
Lectures  on  Art  The  latter  part  of  the  criticism  is  especially  applicable 
to  American  teaching.  We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  rightly  the  ad- 
vantages of  science  teaching ;  but,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  learned  to 
know  and  appreciate  scientific  teaching.  We  make  our  pupils  begin 
where  the  man  of  science  ends  his  studies — with  systems,  principles,  and 
laws :  all  well  enough  in  themselves,  indeed  very  necessary  in  their 
proper  time  and  place ;  but  they  are  out  of  place,  because  incomprehen- 
sible, where  we  put  them,  at  the  outset  of  instruction.  We  teach  science 
as  we  teach  literature,  by  authority,  not  by  investigation ;  the  character 
of  minerals,  like  the  character  of  Latin  words,  by  somebody's  description 
of  them.  And  worse  than  that,  we  teach  their  chemical  constitution 
before  the  pupil  can  tell  them  by  sight,  or  has  ever  made  a  salt. 

"Our  literary  teaching,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  ** has  long  been  economic- 
ally useless  to  us,  because  too  much  concerned  with  dead  languages; 
and  our  scientific  work  will  yet,  for  some  time,  be  a  good  deal  lost,  be- 
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cause  scientific  men  are  too  fond  or  too  vain  of  their  systems,  and  waste 
the  student's  time  in  endeavoring  to  give  him  laige  views,  and  make  him 
perceive  interesting  connections  of  facts ;  when  there  is  not  one  student, 
no,  nor  one  man,  in  a  thousand,  who  can  feel  the  beauty  of  a  system,  or 
even  take  it  clearly  into  his  head ;  but  nearly  all  men  can  understand, 
and  most  will  be  interested  in,  the  facts  which  bear  on  daily  life.  Botan- 
ists have  discovered  some  wonderful  connections  between  nettles  and  figs, 
which  a  cowboy  who  will  never  see  a  ripe  fig  in  his  life  need  not  be  at 
all  troubled  about ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  him  to  know  what  effect 
nettles  have  on  hay,  and  what  taste  they  will  give  to  porridge ;  and  it  will 
give  him  nearly  a  new  life,  if  he  can  be  got  but  once,  in  a  spring-time, 
to  look  well  at  the  beautiful  circlet  of  the  white  nettle-blossom,  and  work 
out  with  his  schoolmaster  the  curves  of  its  petals,  and  the  way  it  is  set  on 
its  central  mast  So  the  principle  of  chemical  equivalents,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  matters  far  less  to  a  peasant  boy,  and  even  to  most  sons  of  gentlemen, 
than  their  knowing  how  to  find  whether  the  water  is  wholesome  %n  the 
back-kitchen  cistern,  or  whether  the  seven-acre  field  wants  sand  or  chalk." 

One  of  the  English  Commissioners  of  Education  is  the  scholarly  es- 
sayist and  poet,  Matthew  Arnold.  His  latest  Official  report  contains  the 
following  observations  upon  compulsory  education,  no  small  part  of 
which  applies  as  well  to  this  country  as  to  England.  *'I  imagine,"  he 
says,  **that  with  the  newly  awakened  sense  of  our  short-comings  in  edu- 
cation,   the  difficult  thing  would  not  be  to  pass  a  law  making 

education  compulsory  :  the  difficult  thing  would  be  to  work  such  a  law 
after  we  had  got  it.  In  Prussia,  which  is  so  often  quoted,  education  is 
not  flourishing  because  it  is  compulsory ;  it  is  compulsory  because  it  is 
flourishing.  Because  people  there  really  prize  instruction  and  culture, 
and  prefer  them  to  other  things,  therefore  they  have  no  difficulty  in  im- 
posing on  themselves  the  rule  to  get  instruction  and  culture.  In  this 
country  people  prefer  to  them  politics,  station,  business,  money-making, 
pleasure,  and  many  other  things ;  and  till  we  cease  to  prefer  these  things, 
a  law  which  gives  instruction  power  to  interfere  with  them,  though  a  sud- 
den impulse  may  make  us  establish  it,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  hold  its 
ground  and  to  work  effectively.  When  instruction  is  valued  in  this  coun- 
try as  it  is  in  Germany,  it  may  be  made  obligatory  here ;  meanwhile  the 
best  thing  the  friends  of  instruction  can  do  is  to  foment  as  much  as  they 
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can  the  national  sense  of  its  value.  The  persevering  extension  of  provi- 
sions for  the  schooling  of  all  children  employed  in  any  kind  of  labor  is 
probably  the  best  and  most  practicable  way  of  making  education  obliga- 
toiy  that  we  can  at  present  take.  But  the  task  of  seeing  these  provisions 
carried  into  effect  should  not  be  committed  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
less  trustworthy  with  us  than  in  France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  be- 
cause worse  chosen  and  constituted. 

The  Pope  has  addressed  a  brief  to  Monsignior  Le  Courtier,  Bishop  of 
Montpellier,  congratulating  that  prelate  on  having  raised  his  voice  "to 
point  out  the  fresh  snares  laid  against  the  righteous  education  of  girls. " 
In  vain,  to  reassure  the  confidence  of  the  Bishops,  are  they  told  that  in  the 
classes  recently  established,  the  professors  have  already  followed  a  wise 
and  prudent  method  for  several  months ;  in  vain  are  they  shown  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  new  system  of  teaching  by  a  "very  pious  princess. " 
Those  guarantees,  says  the  writer  of  the  brief,  do  not  in  any  way  diminish 
"the  vice  of  an  institution  which  is  preparing  for  society,  not  good 
mothers  of  families,  but  women  puffed  up  by  vain  and  empty  science ;" 
and  do  not  in  any  way  remove  the  perfidious  ability  with  which  religious 
education  is  deprecated  in  such  a  manner  that  error  is  looked  upon  as  a 
condition  not  inferior  to  truth.  "Everyone  must  deplore,"  adds  the 
brief,  "that  to  the  means  hitherto  employed  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
young  men,  are  joined  institutions  of  a  nature  to  pervert  the  faith  of 
young  people  of  the  other  sex."  The  Bishop  of  Montpellier  is  in  con- 
sequence exhorted  to  oppose  with  all  his  might,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
venerable  brethren  and  all  sincerely  pious  men,  "an  evil  so  great  that  it 
menaces,  at  the  same  time,  religion,  the  family,  and  the  country. " 

The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  active  in  Scotland. 
Last  winter  Prof.  Masson  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  on 
English  Literature  to  ladies.  Ninety-four,  out  of  a  class  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  obtained  certificates  for  written  essays  and  answers  at  an 
examination.  A  similar  course  was  delivered  at  Glasgow.  This  year  three 
courses,  of  forty  lectures  each,  have  been  going  on  in  Edinburgh  ;  one  by 
Prof.  Masson  on  English  Literature ;  another  by  Prof.  Eraser  on  Logic 
and  Mental  Philosophy ;  and  the  third  on  Experimental  Physics,  by  Prof. 
Tait.  From  such  cultivation,  says  the  London  Aihenceum,  a  han-est  of 
happy  results  may  be  reasonably  expected. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  in 
Baltimore,  Jan.  21st,  Mr.  Wetmore,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Sears, 
general  agent,  submitted  their  reports  of  operations  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Wetmore  reported  the  fund  in  excellent  condition.  The 
million  dollars  originally  given  in  United  States  bonds,  have  been  ex- 
changed for  registered  bonds,  which  have  increased  in  value  by  the  rise 
in  public  securities  at  least  $25,000.  By. the  terms  of  the  gift,  Mr.  Pea- 
body  stipulated  that  40  per  cent  of  the  principal  might  be  used  in  estab- 
lishing schools  in  the  South ;  but  so  judiciously  has  the  business  been 
managed  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  interest 
which  has  accrued ;  the  principal  remains  untouched.  The  report  of 
Dr.  Sears  embraced  many  details  of  the  establishment  of  schools.  His 
operations  last  year  were  mainly  confined  to  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
In  the  latter  named  State  he  established  schools  at  Little  Rock,  Camden, 
Napoleon,  Fort  Smith,  and  at  other  points.  He  found  the  people  ready 
and  anxious  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  gift.  The  schools 
which  he  has  established,  have  generally  been  aided  by  a  gift  of  from  one 
to  two-thirds  the  amount  necessary  to  begin  them,  the  remaining  sum 
being  raised  by  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity.  Dr.  Sears's  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding has  been  to  meet  and  converse  with  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
different  neighborhoods  which  he  visited,  and  then,  explaining  to  them 
the  possibility  of  educating  all  their  youth  with  but  little  addition  to  the 
expense  required  to  educate  a  few  by  sending  them  North,  he  has  aroused 
a  general  feeling  of  interest  in  educational  matters,  which  invariably  re- 
sults in  raising  a  good  subscription.  Of  the  schools  already  established 
many  will  be  self-sustaining  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

INDIANA. — Th^  Sixteenth  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  gives  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  the  educational 
condition  and  progress  of  the  State.  Nunrber  of  children  between  six 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  591,661,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  14,652  ; 
the  number  of  school  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught,  8,453,  leav- 
ing 141  districts  without  schools.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  schools  was  436,736,  of  whom  some  eleven  thousand  attended  High- 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  283,340,  over  64  per  cent, 
of  the  enrolment  The  increase  for  the  year  in  the  number  in  attend- 
ance was  20, 946  ;  in  the  average  attendance,  1 7, 2 28.  The  average  length 
of  schools  was  ^'j  days,  an  increase  of  seven  days.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was — men,  6,462;  women,  4,236:  an  increase  of 
450  in  the  former,  and  195  in  the  latter.  This  would  give  an  average 
enrolment  of  about  40  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
26.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  primary  schools  was  $37  a 
month  ;  of  female  teachers,  $28.40, — an  increase  of  twenty  cents  a  month 
to  the  latter.  In  high  schools  the  wages  were  respectively  $64. 60,  and 
$42 — the  men  in  this  case  losing  $4. 80  a  month,  while  the  women  gained 
$4.60.  The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  was  $1.20  a  month,  the  whole 
expense  of  tuition  being  $1,474,832,  an  increase  of  $212,148.  The 
school  property  of  the  State  is  valued  at  neariy  six  million  dollars,  the 
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increase  for  the  year  being  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.  There 
were  built  during  the  year,  424  school-houses,  sixty  more  than  were 
built  in  1867.  The  number  of  school-houses  reported  was  8,403,  which 
number  should  be  increased  by  about  70,  to  make  up  for  Johnson  county, 
which  made  no  report.  Of  the  school-houses  reported,  74  were  stone  ; 
592  brick;  6,906  *' frame;"  and  831  log-houses.  In  the  last-named 
there  was  a  commendable  decrease  of  232,  while  each  of  the  others 
shows  an  increase.  The  amount  of  *' Special  School  Revenue"  expended 
within  the  year,  was  $1,050,139,  an  increase  of  $195,377.  The  town- 
ship libraries  contain  282,892  volumes,  of  which  about  one-half  were 
taken  out  for  use  during  the  year.  The  entire  school-fund  of  the  State  is 
$8,259,341-34. 

GERMANY. — In  a  letter  to  the  Methodist,  Dr.  Hurst  topies  from  a 
German  College  paper,  a  statistical  table  of  University  attendance,  **  sim- 
plified and  corrected  as  far  as  material  had  come  to  hand,"  to  apply  to 
the  winter  term  of  1868-9  • 
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93 
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Leipzig 
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89 
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69 
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i Innsbruck 
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7 
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6 
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6.9 

5 

2.6 

1.82 
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In  the  t^venty-three  German  Universities  there  are  : 


Faculties. 

No.     Students 
in  attendance. 

No.  Professors 
and  other    In- 
structors, 

No.     Students 
to    each      In- 
structor. 

23  Theological 

21  Law 

II  Medical 

23  Philosophical       .... 

3,556 

3,794 
3,353 
4,670 

203 

247 

830 

15-36 

5.6 

15,373 

1,753 

8.8 
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TURKEY. — ^A  new  law  relative  to  public  instruction  has  lately  been 
laid  before  the  Council  of  State  at  Constantinople.  A  great  number  of 
elementary  and  higher  schools  and  colleges  are  to  be  established  by  this 
law  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  various  parts  of  the  countr}%  and  a 
university  is  to  be  founded  at  Constantinople.  Primar>'  instruction  will  be 
gratuitous  and  compulsory.  In  Bulgaria  and  other  Christian  provinces, 
Uie  language  used  in  the  primary  schools  is  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  p)eople.  In  the  higher  schools,  however,  the  instruction  will  be  given 
in  Turkish.  Pupils  are  to  be  admitted  without  distinaion  of  religion 
or  nationality.  The  model  to  be  followed  in  organizing  these  schools  is 
the  lyceum,  founded  last  summer,  at  Galata,  by  the  French  ambassador. 
This  last-mentioned  school  is  thoroughly  French  in  plan  and  manage- 
ment. The  principal,  vice-principal,  secretary,  and  many  of  the  masters, 
are  Frenchmen,  who  received  their  appointment  on  the  nomination  of  the 
French  minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  school,  therefore,  cannot 
but  tend  to  propagate  French  ideas  generally.  For  this  reason,  the  Pope, 
the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  the  Sheik-ul-islam,  the  head  of  Mohammedan- 
ism in  the  Empire,  unite  in  discountenancing  it :  the  two  former  de- 
nouncing it  as  godless  ;  the  latter,  with  greater  moderation,  merely  calling 
upon  the  faithful  to  contribute  toward  the  establishment  of  a  rival  school 
where  only  Mohammedan  bo}'s  shall  be  received,  and  where  all  the  boys 
shall  be  taught  out  of  the  Koran.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
school  has  made  a  good  start.  The  applications  for  admission  have 
largely  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  great  difficulty  of  organ- 
izing into  classes  a  multitude  of  youths  speaking  many  different  languages, 
and  varying  with  the  utmost  irregularity  in  attainment  otherwise,  has 
compelled  the  admission  of  but  sixty  pupils  at  a  time.  At  the  latest 
accounts  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  full  number  had  been  admitted. 
These,  classified  in  respect  to  nationality  and  religion  stand  thus  :  Mus- 
sulmans, 156;  Armenians,  82  ;  Greeks,  42;  Bulgarians,  46;  Jews,  41  ; 
Roman  Catholics,  '^(i.  The  school  is  designed  to  accommodate  about 
eight  hundred. 

INDIA. — In  forming  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  the  heathen 
Hindoos  themselves  take  the  initiative.  At  the  head  of  these  institutions 
stands  the  Benares  Institute,  consisting,  like  the  Institute  of  France,  of 
five  classes  :  and  now  Lahore  is  to  be  endowed  not  only  with  an  institute 
after  the  pattern  of  the  one  at  Benares,  but  also  with  a  university,  in  which 
all  the  lectures  will  be  given  in  Hindustani,  that  lingua  franca,  which  is 
spoken  and  understood  throughout  India,  which  has  a  literature  of  its 
own,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  civilization  in  the 
country.  Subscriptions  toward  the  University  of  Lahore  are  flowing  in 
at  such  a  rate  that  if  the  Hindoos  and  the  several  nations  of  Europe  were 
classed  in  respect  to  intelligence  and  patriotism,  as  measured  by  their 
liberality  in  founding  a  new  university,  the  heathen  Hindoos  would  stand 
at  the  lop.  The  Government  schools  are  less  popular  than  they  might 
be,  owing  to  the  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  which  is  European,  since 
most  of  the  teachers  are  European.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Garcin  de 
Tassy,  as  expressed  in  the  opening  lecture  of  his  course  of  Hindustani, 
at  the  Imperial  School  of  Oriental  Living  Languages,  Paris,  last  Decem- 
ber. In  support  of  this  statement,  he  cites  the  opinion  of  a  native  jour- 
nal, which  insists  that  to  command  the  attention  of  the  natives,  the 
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teachers  must  conform  to  the  native  mode  of  expression  and  illustration. 
Each  country  has  its  own  ideas  and  own  mode  of  expressing  them. 
Orientals  are  fond  of  allegory  and  comparison ;  they  dislike  that  sim- 
plicity of  expression  which  is  admired  in  Europe,  and  European  ideas 
have  no  chance  of  acceptance  when  conveyed  in  plain  language.  Thus 
in  teaching  the  history  of  Hindustan,  a  list  of  names  and  dates,  such  as 
elementary  books  commonly  present,  will  never  find  learners  among  the 
Hindoos.  The  main  fact  must  be  presented  along  with  the  attendant 
circumstances,  which  set  them  off  in  an  attractive  and  flowing  style.  Not- 
withstanding this  objection,  the  foreign  schools  have  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation. For  instance,  when  the  University  of  Calcutta  was  opened,  there 
were  many  **old  Indians"  who  believed  that  the  experiment  would  prove 
a  complete  failure,  and  that  the  natives  would  refuse  education  at  English 
hands.  The  difficulty  actually  experienced  is,  that  the  number  of  students 
grows  too  large  for  the  resources  of  the  institution.  Over  two  thousand 
candidates  entered  themselves  for  examination  last  fall — ^ten  times  the 
number  that  entered  ten  years  ago.  The  University  has  steadily  gained 
in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  as  its  increase  in  numbers  would  indicate. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

PROFESSOR  GRAY  has  added  to  his  series  of  botanical  text-books 
a  new  work*  intended  to  furnish  beginners  with  an  easier  introduc- 
tion to  the  plants  of  the  United  States  than  is  afforded  by  his  well- 
known  Manual.  The  new  book  is  at  once  simpler  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  Manual.  The  language  is  somewhat  less  technical ; 
the  more  recondite,  and,  for  beginners,  less  essential  characters  have  been 
omitted,  with  most  of  the  obscure,  insignificant  or  rare  plants,  which  the 
author  believes  not  likely  to  be  met  with  or  examined  by  students,  or  too 
difficult  for  beginners  in  that  they  require  very  critical  study.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  common  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  the  Southern  States 
arc  given,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and,  also, 
all  the  plants  commonly  cultivated  or  planted  for  ornament  or  use,  exotic 
as  well  as  indigenous.  This  book,  tound  up  with  the  author's  **  First 
Lessons,"  makes  the  best  introductory  text-book  of  Botany'  for  the  better 
class  of  schools,  and  for  private  students,  that  we  know. 

The  African  traveller.  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  has  written  a  story  for 
boys,  which  he  calls  **Cast  up  by  the  Sea,"*  the  hero  being  introduced 
as  an  in&nt  ^'ashed  ashore  from  a  ship  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall. The  career  thus  stormily  begun  is  an  adventurous  one  by  land 
and  sea ;  and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  a  good  many  of  the 
"boys,  from  eight  to  eighty,"  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  interesting  a  book  should  be  disfigured  by  such  frightful 
**  illustrations." 

'  Gray*t  Field,  Foreit,  and  Garden  Botany. — *  Gray*t  School  and  Field-Book  of  Botany. 
By  Asa  Gkay,  F'uber  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Harvard  College.  New  York  :  Ivison, 
Phinney,  Blakeman  8c  Co.     i2ino,  cloth;  pp.  386.     pp.  236-386. 

*  Cast  up  by  the  Sea  $  or.  The  Adventures  of  Ned  Grey.  By  Siit  Samuel  W.  Baku 
New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.    12010,  cloth,  75  cts. 
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The  term  hand-bock^  so  commonly  misapplied,  is  applicable  in  its 
strictest  sense  to  Dr.  Ilartshorne's  Compiendium  of  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  *  For  the  use  of  medical  students  in  the  lecture  or  dissecting 
room,  and  for  those  who,  while  studying  these  subjects  in  detail,  desire 
to  have  at  hand  for  reference  or  for  memorizing,  all  that  is  most  essential 
in  Human  Anatomy,  and  most  positive  and  important  in  Physiology, 
this  book  will  prove  ver)'  convenient  and  useful.  Lest  some  stupid  mas- 
ter may  undertake  to  make  a  school-book  of  it,  we  will  add  that  it  is  not 
at  all  adapted  to  that  purpose,  as  it  was  not  intended  for  it 


KENDALLS  BOOK-EASEL. 


THE  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  a  book-rest  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  Kendall's  Black-board  Easel,  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  for  its  convenience  and  portability. 
Of  the  advantage  of  a  support  for  one's  book  while  reading, — a  support 
that  will  hold  the  book  open  and 
at  the  proper  angle  for  easy  vision, 
thus  relieving  the  hands  from  the 
constraint  and  fatigue  of  doing 
what  a  bit  of  wood  will  do  better 
— it  is  not  necessaiy  to  argue. 
Everybody  admits  it,  at  least  ev- 
er}body  that  has  ever  tested  the 
convenience  of  a  lK)ok-rest,  or 
given  a  thought  to  the  causes  of 
the  defective  eyesight  so  deplor- 
ably frequent  among  students. 
We  hope  to  see  the  day,  and  that 
right  speedily,  when  a  bool^- 
holder  will  be  thought  as  needful 
to  the  school -boy  as  a  slate  is  now. 
One  thing,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  has  prevented  this  general  use  of  book-easels  notw^ithstanding 
their  admitted  usefulness,  and  that  is  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  them. 
They  have  always  been  unmanageable,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  unnecessarily 
clumsy.  As  reading-stands  to  set  on  the  table,  they  have  answered 
very  well ;  but  since  they  could  not  easily  be  carried  about,  or  convenient- 
ly held  in  the  hand,  they  have  been  considered  an  occasional  luxur}%  not 
an  every-day  necessity.  In  the  matter  of  portability,  Kendall's  Easel  is 
entirely  satisfactor}-.  It  consists  of  three  standards  united  at  the  top  by  a 
metallic  head,  which  allows  the  outside  standards  to  open  like  the  legs  of 
a  compass,  while  the  middle  leg  turns  back.  To  this  tripod  is  attached 
the  shelf  which  carries  the  fingers  or  springs  for  holding  the  book  open. 
The  whole  can  Ixj  **  unshipped'  in  a  second,  and  folded  flat,  as  easily  as 
a  carpenter's  rule. 


*  A  Hand- Book  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  the  use  of  Students.    By  Henry  Harts- 
HORNX,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Philadelphia  :  Henry  C.  Lea. 


Gymnastic  Apparatus. 


APPABATUS  is  now  regarded  hj  educators  almost  as  indispensable  in 
plijsioal  training  as  agricultural  implements  are  in  successful  farming. 
The  demand,  however,  is  not  so  much  for  the  costly,  fixed  apparatus  of  the 
gjrmnasium,  as  for  a  few  light  and  simple  implements,  which  are  cheap  and 
easily  obtained ;  which  may  be  used  with  equal  facility  nnder  cover,  or  in  the 
open  air — in  a  calisthenio  hall,  or  in  a  bedroom  ;  which  may  be  employed  by 
persons  of  all  ages,  either  individually  or  in  classes;  and  which  insure 
generous  emulation  alike  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  gymnasium. 

The  four  pieces  of  apparatus  which  most  completely  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions, and  consequently  are  most  deservedly  popular,  are  Wands,  Bomb- 
beUSy  Indian  Clubs,  and  Bings.  With  these  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  yaried,  powerful,  and  graceful  movements  may  be  executed,  bringing  into 
play,  under  healthful  conditions,  every  muscle,  joint,  and  member  of  the 
Imraan  body. 

ITow  should  this  apparatus  be  constructed,  with  reference  to  form,  size, 
and  material  ?  In  answering  this  important  question,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  gymnastic  exercises  is  to  secure  beauty  of  form  and 
grace  of  movement,  as  well  as  muscular  strength ;  and  that  we  aim  not  so 
much  to  acquire  the  power  to  bear  heavy  burdens— the  power  important  for 
porters,  hod-carriers,  and  coal-heavers — as  for  tlie  qualities  required  in  the 
more  usual  vocations  of  life,  such  as  flexibility,  poise,  grace,  ease,  rapidity 
of  muscular  action,  and  a  general  diffusion  of  muscular  vigor. 

The  primary  object  of  gymnastic  apparatus  is  not  to  serve  as  a  test  of 
Btrength,  but  to  afford  facilities  for  exercise.  We  employ  it  to  secure  greater 
variety  and  precision  of  movement,  more  rapid  development,  and  prolonged 
interest. 

The  pieces  here  described  are  all  made  of  wood,  varnished  with  shellac, 
•t  least  three  coats,  and  well  polished. 

Wands  furnish  an  extended  course  of  beautiful  an<l  peculiarly  effective 
exercises.  For  diversity  in  movements,  as  a  promoter  of  digestion,  and  as  a 
curative  for  dyspepsia,  the  wand,  properly  constructed,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  piece  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 

The  wand  should  be  made  of  well  seasoned  white  ash  or  black  walnut, 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  seten-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  for  men  and 
women,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  girls.  When  held  vertical 
by  the  side,  it  should  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  as  in 
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Fig.  I. 
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Fig.  1.  It  should  be  exactly  of  this  length,  as  a  large  miyoritj  ot  the  most 
valnable  movemeDts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  can  not  be  well  executed  with 
a  shorter  one. 


fig.  3- 


Fig.    4. 


Fig.  5- 

The  wand  is  sometimes  loaded  at  tlie  ends  with  metallic  balls— usually  cast 
iron,  well  japanned.  It  not  only  affords  an  almost  unlimited  number  and 
variety  of  movements  by  individuals,  but  also  a  most  interesting  and  extended 
course  of  combined  exercises  for  students,  arranged 
in  couples,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Dnmb-bells  are  regarded  by  many  gymnastic 
instructors  as  incomparably  superior  to  any  other 
piece  of  apparatus,  as  a  means  of  physical  culture. 
Properly  constructed,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  adept, 
dumb-bells  go  beyond  their  usual  province,  and 
answer  the  purposes  of  Indian  clubs,  gymnastic 
rings,  parallel  bars,  a  wand,  a  foil, — in  short, 
almost  the  entire  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  dumb-bell  most  approved  at  the  present 
time,  is  turned  from  wood.  Fig.  6  will  serve  as  a 
model.  As  will  bo  seen,  the  handle  has  shoulders. 
It  is  long,  bulged  and  beaded  at  the  center,  and  well 
adapted  to  wrist  movements  (see  Fig.  7),  as  well 
as  affording  every  facility  for  free  and  easy  motions 
of  tho  hand,  wrist,  and  forearm.  Tlie  balls  are 
moderate  in  size,  beaded,  and  specially  con- 
structed with  reference  to  tho  ball  grasp,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  number  and  variety  of  its  uses. 
(See  Fig.  9.) 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7.  ^•^''"-..,- 

a 

B 
Indian  Clubs,   in   our   Jadg- 

ment,  stand  first  in  excellence. 
No  other  piece  of  gjmnastio 
apparatus  affords  so  many  facili- 
ties for  a  marked,  ropid,  and 
systematic  development — for  so 
happy  a  combination  of  dash, 
daring,  and  skill:  no  other 
insures  so  absorbing  and  con- 
tinuous an  interest.  "While  clubs 
enforce  to  a  wonderful  extent 
the  simultaneous  activity  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  they  are  in 
the  beginning  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  The  mastery  of  their 
alternate,   reciprocating,  and  double   movements,  their  beautiful  devices, 


Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  sa 

and  almost  as  delicate  and  complicated  as  those  of 
a  Thalberg,  or  an  Ole  Ball,  mach  depends  on  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  handle.  The  club  is  sometimes  held  with  the 
thumb  and  a  single  finger,  sometimes  with  the  whole 
hand,  and  sometimes  it  is  guided  merely  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  In  this  model,  there  are,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, really  four  handles:  the  entire  handle  from  a  to<?, 
the  space  between  a  and  <;,  between  c  and  d,  and  above 
the  shoulder  at  e. 

r^:.  This  model  answers  both  for 

long  clubs  and  for  $?u>rt  ones. 
The  length  of  the  club  is  deter- 
mined by  the  lengtli  of  the  arm. 
The  long  club,  when  held  upon 
the  arm  extended  liorizontally, 
should  reacli  to  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  where  the  arm  and 
shoulder  join,  as  in  Fig.  13. 
The  short  club  in  the  same 
position  should  extend  nearly 
two  inches  above  the  elbow. 

Bings  afford  opportunities  for 

so  many  graceful  positions  and 

effective  movements  in  eomhina- 

tUm  for  both  sexes,  and  persons 

Fig,  ,^  of   all    ages    and    degrees   of 


..      and   their  endlessly  varied   and 

!     I    delicate     combinations,      would 

\    ;    afford  employment  for  the  leisure 

\/     hours  of  a  lifetime:  demanding 

"T.^     the  union  of  those  superior,  innate 

'  ^      qualities  which  insure  superiority 

in  billiards  and  chess.    No  other 

piece  of  apparatus  requires  more 

skill  in  its  construction.   Tlie  poise 

should  be  so  adjusted  that,  when 

in  motion,  the  central  forces  may 

harmonize,    requiring    only    the 

guiding  will  of  the  gymnast. 

The  model  here  given  (Fig.  11) 
is  believed  to  be  superior  to  all 
others.  As  the  manipulations  in 
this  exercise  should  be  as  perfect, 


Fig.  IS. 


Fig.  13. 


strength,  that 
thejarejastljr 
classed  with 
the  most  de- 
sirable articles 
of  gymnastic  apparatus.  The  best  ring 
is  turned  from  three  sections  of  wood 
glued  together,  the  grain  mnning  in 
contrary  directions.  This  makes  them 
▼ery  strong.  Light  and  dark  colored 
wood  in  alternate  sections,  highly 
polished,  make  very  handsome  rings. 
Our  apparatus,  devised  by  Prof.  J. 
Madison  Watson,  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  to  our  customers,  and  is 
having  very  large  demand  for  schools 
and  social  clubs.  Even  more  than 
dancing,  light  gymnastics — social 
gymnastics  would  be  a  better  name — 
may  be  called  the  poetry  of  motion. 


Fig.  14. 


Possessing  none  of  the  objectionable  features  of  dancing,  and  liable  to  none 


Fig.  15. 

of  its  abuses,  these  exercises  combine  all  that  is  desirable  in  that  popular 
amusement — music,  rythmic  motion,  and  the  exhilaration  of  muscular 
activity — with  an  infinitely  greater  variety  of  movements.  They  are  at  once 
enjoyable  and  healthful.  The  foregoing  illustratioTU  are  from  Prof.  Watson's 
well-known  "Haad-book  of  Gymnastics."— (iSfe«  Price  List  on  next  page. 


Our  Gymnastic  Apparatus 

Is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  varnished  and  polished.  Dumb-bells  and 
Indian  Olabs  are  made  of  maple;  Wands  of  white  ash  or  black  walnat ;  Hand- 
rings  of  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

I>amb  B«Us— Four  Stees  :  Price  List. 

Noa.  1  and  2,  for  Children,  per  pair tO  00 

Nob.  3  and  i,  for  Yonth  and  Adolts,  per  pair 75 

Rings— Tiro  Sizes : 

No.  1,  for  Children,  per  pair T5 

No.  2,forYouihandAdaltB 75 

"WaacU— In  reqoired  lengths,  nicely  tamed,  each 30 

Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 75 

Indian  Cl«biu-Pour  alzeB  of  Short  Clubs : 

No.  1,  weight  about  2  lbs.    Price  per  pair ^ 1  »5 

No.2,      ••       Slbs $1.56.  No.3,41ba 1  75 

No.  4,      •»        5  lbs SI.OO.  No.  6,  6  lbs »  50 

Five  sizes  of  long  Clubs— No.  1,7  to  8  lbs 8  00 

No.  2,  10  lbs ..•4^.00.  No.  3, 12  lbs 4  50 

No  4,  Ulbs 5.00.  No.  6,  16  lbs.  5  50 

No.  6,  20  lbs 6.00.    Any  size  or  style  to  order. 

Kc]koe*8  Boole  on  use  of  Clabs,  lllostrated «  50 


Watson's   Manual  of    Calisthenics, 

A  Oomplde  Qmrae  qf  Physical  Exerdaes,  wUhout  Apparatus. 

It  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics  and  respiration.  The 
exercises  ai«  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known  principles  of  physiology.  They  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  securing  the  happiest  results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  fail  to 
yield  grace,  agility,  suppleness,  a  ready  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  power  of  endurance.  Almost 
any  sdiool-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises.  For  those  who  use  toe  piano  to  enliven  the  exer- 
cises, there  is  Music  prepared  by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  best  style.  A  reviewer 
in  the  New  York  Times  writes  :— 

**  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfiictory  attempt^  made  to  apply  practically  to  educational  jnirposes 
the  great  truths  of  physiol<^  relating  to  physical  culture  and  training.  To  those  in  authority,  it  is  a  posi- 
tive duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  i>ower.  All  who  have  the  physical 
welfiuv  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  ^werless  the  intellect  is  to  contend  against  the 
burden  of  a  feeUe  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachings,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them." 

Copies  tbr  examination  mailed  on  receipt  vf  fl.OO* 


Watson's  Hand-Book  of  Gymnastics. 

One  ToL,  8to.,  tinted  paper,  with  beautifal  Illustrations,  and  Music  to  accompany  the  Exer- 
cises.   Elegantly  printed  and  boand. 

Part  I.— "Vocal  Gymnastics,**  presents  a  comprehensive  and  practical  Treatise  on  Respiration, 
Phonetics,  and  Elocution.  The  examples  for  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  the  choicest  gems 
of  English  and  American  literature.  Spirited  poems  in  octosyllabic  veise — narrative,  descriptive,  and 
lyric  ;  national  odes  and  battle  pieces  are  introduced,  with  reference  to  a  combination  of  Poetic  Recitation 
with  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics,  thus  rendering  this  a  complete  Elocutionary  Reader  for  advanced  classes 
in  Schools,  and  a  superior  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  individuals  and  femilies. 

PAKT  II. — "Calisthenics,**  exhibits  the  most  extended  and  varied  course  of  exercises,  without  the  aid 
of  apparatus,  ever  published.  Nineteen  Pieces  of  appropriate  Piano- Forte  Music  are  introduced,  afford- 
ing a  sufficient  variety,  both  for'Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics.  This  enables  Teachers  to  give  physical  cul- 
ture its  due  prominence  in  primary  instruction,  and  aiibrds  pleasing,  healthful,  and  invigorating  games  and 
exercises  for  the  parlor. 

PaktIII.^"  Gymnastics,"  presents  more  exercises  for  Wands^  Dumb  Bells,  Indian  Qubs,  and  Hand 
Rings,  than  all  other  book&  While  the  single  exercises,  for  each  piece  of  apparatus,  are  sufiictenUy  varied 
to  secure  the  activity  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  call  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
their  classification  is  so  perfect  that,  instead  of  interfering  with,  they  mutually  support  and  recommend 
each  other.  This  is  a  complete  Gymnastic  Drill-book,  with  words  of  command  and  dasses  of  movements 
systematically  arranged,  embracing  all  necessary  exercises  for  the  lungs,  voice,  organs  of  speech,  joints,  si- 
news, and  muscles.  It  is  adapted  to  schools  and  families,  individuals  and  cUsses.  The  Wood  Cuts  are 
numerous  and  excellent 

Price,  post-paid,  bjr  mall,  i5i.OO* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <fe  Co.,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Articles  for  every  School 

AUU  to  BcluMl  Dlaelpllne.    500  CertUleateB,  Checln.  Cards,  eto $1  »3 

(They  eave  time  of  Record* Keeping,  and  redaoe  *' Rewards  "  to  perfect  system. 
Alpbmbet  CbmrU.    New.  24  x  40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  on  Rollers : 

1.  Capital  Letters  and  Arable  Figures ^^ 

2.  Small  Letters,  Points  and  Roman  Nnmerals 7^ 

Black  Boards.  Perfect  slate  snrface,  neatly  f^med,  ready  made  (any  size  to  order) : 

s.  Size  ax3  ft.  both  sides  (la  sq.  ft  surface).. $3  AO  j  4.  3^^  x  4>4  both  sides  (3J  sq.  ft.  siir&ce)...$U  BO 
a.  "  aHx3><  "  18  "  "  -.  5  a5  U  4?5  fe^  "  40  "  "  !«  OO 
3.     "8x4ft.        "        a4      "  "     --    7  00  16.3x6    "       lined  for  Music IJI  50 

Black  Boards,  Bpherical,  for  Uathematical  Geography,  etc.— See  '*  Geographical  List*' 

Black  Board  Rvbbcrs  t 

0.  Sheep-skin,  small  sice,  per  dos. . .  .t^  00 1  3.  T^mb-skin,  fine  long  bleacbed  wooLB  00 

1.  *«        regnlarsize.     *'       3  00    4.  Bnusels,  New  and  Neat 9  00 

2.  "        longer  wool,  better  flnish^t  00 1  6.  Chamois-skin,  pat'd.  very  soperior.O  00 

Black  Board  ]lUMeU.-.Kendairs  Patent.    L  Single 93  00.    2.  Double 4t  00 

1.  Blk. Walnut..  3  50.    3.  Blk. Walnut. 4t  50 

Black  Board  flapport—Hammond's.    Complete  and  substdntial,  each <^  <m> 

Book  Canrlers_For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each »® 

Book  ]BaseU_Kendairs  Patent    TJu  very  bed  Book-real 1  <m» 

GaU  Bella,  for  Teachers' Desks.    Various  styles,  silvered $1  to  3  50 

Clocks,  for  School-room  walls.    Drop  octagon,  Eight^day ^  ^^ 

•«       "Round  Corner,"  I^ver,  8-inch  dial •  00 

Compoeltlon  Paper.^<«  An  Educational  Novelty,"  8  Nos.  Per  quire *** 

Crayoaa^^Chalk,  White,  per  gross,  40e.     Colored,  per  gross 1  *^ 

Crayon  Holder_Just  invented  and  patented,  each ^^ 

Croquet.— Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box.    Good  style  for  Schools 7  SO 

Cube-Root  Bloek_ln  neat  paper  box.    No.  1,  750.    No.  2,  double 1  •« 

Desks  and  SettMs,  **  on  Physiological  Principles.*'    (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

OTnmasttc  Apparatus.— Ditmb  Bblls.  1  and  2.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pair 00 

Dumb  Bblls.— 3  and  4.  For  Ladies  and  Youth 79 

Hand  Rings — 1.  For  Boys  and  Ghrls,  per  pr.  7Be«    2.  For  Adults 75 

Indian  Clubs.— Four  sizes  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $1  73  to  6  00 

Wands — ^Very  nicely  turned,  each  30e.    Same,  with  metallio  balls,  each 75 

Globes,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  **  Special  Geographical  List." 

Ink  l¥eUs.— .^eavy  Glass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  $1 9  Japanned  Iron  Covers  for  same . .    00 

Non-corroding  bright  metal,  doz..  .13  00. . .  .Britannin,  lined  with  glass,  doz 8  00 

iron,  lined  With  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3  50 

'  Ink-Ve^Lts.— Scarlett's  patent,  for  ftlliog  Ink  Welhs  etc.,  each »5 

M  Kinder  Garten  Blocks,**  with  patterns,  per  box 1  90 

Map  and  Chart  Support— Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts 10  00 

Hedals,  for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each *9 

Hioroseopes.— I.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,  etc.  1  90 

2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 9  00 

Mottoes  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 75 

MultipUcatlon  Charts— New,  24x40  in.,  Manilla,  on  rollers,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  90 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  •1.A9  |  Same,  144  balls 1  90 

MObJeci-Teaehlns  Blocks.**— 62  Forms  and  Solids  in  box 3  919 

Pointers,  for  Black  Boards  or  Map  Exercises,  3|  to  5  feet 30 

Pocket  Planisphere.— «*  A  Directory  of  the  Stars," ^ 

Slating,  M  Eureka  U^viA***— (Munger's.)  for  making  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate 
Surface  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall.    Per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  feet)  .3  00 

Slated  Iieaves,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  00 

Slate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  $9.    2.  Larger,  per  100 10  00 

SpeUlng^SUeks,  or  *^  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Primariana,  each *9 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box 90 

Sentence-SUeks,  for  Primarians  "  to  build  up  sentences," »9 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box 90 

Thermometers,^ahrenheit  scale,  of  very  best  make *  90 

'Word-Cards,  for  **  Object  Teaching,"  200  common  names,  in  box 1  90 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co..  Manufacturei-s, 


CUUWES*  NEW  KSTHOB 

MELODEONS  AND  REED  ORGANS. 

A  Comprehensive  System  of  Instruction,  and  an 
Improvement  on  all  other  Methods  for  the  Simplicity 
and  Procressive  character  of  its  Studies,  Exercises, 
SoJes,  Voluntaries,  and  Recreative  Pieces—  containing 
an  admirable  selection  of  Choice  Pieces  of  every  grade 
of  ££SciiIty,  from  iavorite  and  popular  authors;  aaopt- 
ing  for  Reed  Oreans  the  System  so  successfuUv  earned 
oat  for  the  Piano- Forte  in  *' Richardson^s  New 
Method "  for  the  latter  instrument.  Arranged  ex- 
presslv  f*v  Cabinet,  American,  Metropolitan,  Prince  & 
Col,  Caxhart  ft  Needhara,  Burdett,  fifty,  and  all  other 
Reed  Organs ;  also  for  the  Melodeon  and  Harmonium. 
By  William  H.  Clarkb,  Author  of  "  The  American 
Orgaa   Tnfttmctor.*'     Price  in  Boards,  $»  5a     Sent 

o.  DiTsoir  A  00., 

277  IVciMhington  Street^  Boaton, 
t,  H.  IMT901V  A  CO., 

711  Broadway  1  New  York, 


HEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOK. 

Just   Pii1>Uslied, 

"The  Morning  Stars." 

A  Book  ot  nelle^ionui  Soiif^s  tbv  Sandajr 
ScMools  and  fhe  Home  Circle. 


The  authors  believed  that  by  recourse  to  the  FOLK 
SONGS  OF  GERMANY— a  rich,  mine  of  svect  and 
nmple  melodies  hitherto  but  little  worked— music  at 
once  very  easv,  very  attractive,  b«mt^lful  and  of  high 
order,  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children  ;  and 
from  a  careful  examination  of  about  four  thousand  of 
these  German  Folk  Songs,  Uie  present  collection  has 
been  culled.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  put  the 
music  into  proper  Aeys,  for  children's  usage.  It  is  our 
experience  that  music  for  children  is  very  generally 
written  too  high.  A  child's  voice  should  seldom  be 
carried  above  D ;  and  as  a  rule,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
for  a  number  of  bars  on  C  or  D  without  flatting. 
Accordingly,  we  have  so  selected  the  keys  that  only  a 
very  few  melodies,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
it,  will  be  found  to  run  above  JD,  in  any  part  0/  them. 

Price  in  Boards,  35  cents;  Paper,  30  cents.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OI.IVSR  UrrSON  &  CO.,  PnbUalken, 
277  Woihington  Street^  BotUm, 
C.  H.  DITSOSr  A  CO., 

711  Broadwttyy  New  York, 


THE    WHITX.OCK 

EXPOSITION. 

A  Perpetual  Fair,  35  &  37  Park  Place. 

For  full  particulars  send  atanp.  A>r  samite  copy  of 
TAf  IFkittock  Eje/osiiioK  Re/trtery  a  Journal  of  inte- 
rest to  every  Inventor,  Manuacturer,  Fanner,  Horti- 
Cttiturist,  an4  Housekeeper. 

Address WUITLOCK  EXPOSITION, 

BoKx^t^  Nftw  York. 


A  WORK 


OF 


MUT  THII  TO  TlitlllS. 


FubUcatien  Trade  list  Directory 

I^or  IseQ, 
containB  catalogues  of  all  the 
books  pnbliBhed  by  nearly  every 
pablislier  in  this  country  find  many 
foreign  publishers,  and  as  a  work 
of  reference  for  Booksfxlkks  and 
BooKBUTERS,  its  value  is  incalciila- 
ble.  It  saves  time  in  making  up 
orders ;  aids  in  increasing  a  small 
order;  indicates  Avhere  to  buy 
certain  classes  of  books  or  station- 
ery advantageously;  gives  the 
prices,  &c. 

ScPERINTEia)ENTS      OF     SuNDAY- 

ScHooLs,  and  Preachers  can  find 
all  the  lists  of  Juvenile  and  Eeli- 
gioui?  Books  in  Section  1st. 

LiBBABLwa  and  I.rrEBATtBKs, 
all  Belle  Letters,  Fiction,  etc.,  in 
Section  2d. 

Professors  and  Trachrrs — all 
School  Books  in  Section  3d,  con- 
taining all  School  Book  Lists* 

Lawyers,  Doctors,  and  Scien- 
tific Mew  will  find  Law,  Medical 
and  Scientific  Works  in  Section  4th^ 

Stationers,  and  Fancy  Good 
Dealers'  Trade  Lists  of  Wholesale 
Stationers  arid  Manufacturers  of 
Fancy  Goods,  in  Section  6th. 
Price  only  $5. 

HOWAED  OHALLEN, 

/S08  Chestnut  St.,  Ta* 


HERALD  of  HEALTH 


AND 


Journal  of  Physical  Culture: 

OURrMiOXTOi 

A  Higher  Type  of  Manhood,  Physically,  Intellectually  4;  Morally. 


Contents    January    JVumber: 

WkOW  1*0  RB AR  SUPKRIOR  CUIIiDOKBr By  Madamo  RKrEOB. 

19  IT  A  SIN,  TO  BE  SICK  ! liy  Uev.  0ba8.   H.  auiOliAH. 

DANGERS  OF  £*A9IILIARITY  WITH  EVIIj tW  Hknhy  W'aud  BfiKCUSK. 

THE  GRAPE  CXRE  AS  PRACTISED  IN  SWlT^BRLANb    1 1ft Three  Articles.).. 

Qy  Prof.  K.  V  Evans. 

BEST  POOD  FOR. STRONG  BONES , *..  .    ..Bv  \>    H.  JaCQiks. 

LUXURY ...:............,,/• By  0.  K.  FKornixoiiAJf. 


Improvhig  Cunimon  Schools, 
Laws  of  Marriage, 


Kilty  Howard's  /bum»l,  |  Brain  Food, 

Up  the  Mississippi,  |  Sea  Sickness, 

Heart  Diseaise,  I  Win*  Drinking  in  Europo,  •     A  tiarnrr  \a  Yr^tt^ 

Pure  Air  in  Churches,  |  Oymnas.t;cs  in  Michigan  Utiittrsif/,     Keeping  oor  Eitgagements, 

'ilie  Danger  in  Diet. 

Contents    I^eby^iai^'    S\*upiber : 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  UTTI^E  CHIIiOREN,!i By  a  K»NIiR(t&AI«rKN  TEA<cnEK. 

THE  ART  OF  USING  TIME  WEL.L By  ttcv.  W ASHlNOTtiN  Gladdkn. 

■VI^HAT  IS  TRUE  WORK  J '  ' By  Iter.  H.  VV.  1}rk«38ER.    * 

THE  CLUIATE  of  tUe  NORTHWEST  for  INVAl4lOS.^Qy^r«,U.li.  QLSASax,ftl.D. 
GOD'S  Mfll^HOD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Art  of  Being  Henithy  ;  Mvji.  Winslow's  Syrup :  A  Noble  Study ;  Overwork  and  Underwork  ; 
Life  Af'Lncretia  Molt:  Wliu  is  Educaied?:  A  Model  Father :  Physical  Cylture  at  Vassar  College; 
Treatmeni  of  Heait  Disease;  The  W<  man  (jnesiion  ;  Best  Position  in  Sleeping:  Gardening  for  Cins  ; 
Food  for  Cluldren  ;  Mothers  and  Childrtii ;  Gardening  for  Money  :  Care  of  the  Hair,  and  40  ouier  papers. 

Copttents    Mttrch    JVumber : 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN'S  LUNGS By  a  PHYSICIAN, 

HOME  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMlPTION  ........     Hy  Rev.  Gko.  H.  Tayi.oiu 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  EAT  1 By  Kcv.  Ch/.s.  11.  Bkigiiam. 

KITTY  HOWARD'S  JOURNAL By  Ki.iZABKtu  Oakks  Smith. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  WEALTHY By  L.  X.  Fowlbb. 

SHALL  MOTHERS  ^'ORK  HARD  1 ....;... By  a  MoTilKK. 

Preventing  Di»osise  ;  Grape  <:ure;  TIic  Heart:  Liebig's  Article  on  Food;  A  Perfect  Food;  Need  of 
Food:  Women,  and  HortituUme  :  Cure  Caiicer  ;  Cuie  for  Dclitiuni  Trtmcn.^;  Cure  for  Infantile  Pa- 
•  ralysis  ;  Cure  for  ^oas  of  Voice ;  Cure  for  CoW  ift  the  Head  :  Cure  for  Inlluenra ;  Cure  for  Sprinc  Dis- 
eases ;  Cure  for  Round  $houlder»  ;  Pillows  lor  Cliiidren  ;  Velocipedes  for  Invalids  ;  Cure  for  ^lose  Slced  ; 
Public  Gyniliaftlums  ;  Peacft.itid  NV'arDicti  Ekoftss  of  Food  r  Perfect  Food  ;  Saving  M<»uey  ;  American 
vs.  German  I)iet ;  Food  for  Working  Men  ;  Use  of  Food  ;  Sunshine  for  Invalids  ;  Debility  of  the  Brain^ 
To.  MakerHeallhy  tjrcad,  etc.,  etc,  ctjc  '     " 

Iii8peaking;or  tlusinoothly,  Dr.  Uio  lJ5W|8  Ka\8:        .     >. 

*'T*iE  HstALD  OF  Uf.M.mH  dclighu  u^    The  friends  of  tTlysIolopic.il  Cliristianity  must  make  it  in 
circulation  wliat  you  have  made  it  in  scope  and  spirit — cosmopolitan.     1  am  deeply  cratifi'ed  with  its  broad, 
genial,  catholic  spirit.^   It  is  pleasant  to  .find  The  Herald  lying  Md»  by  atdd-vwivi  ^' 'i  he  Atlantic"  and 
•  •othei'first-cIaBA  magazines  on  oxtr  New- England  counter-tables.  ■'       '  '  '       '*       ^     •  -  ■ 

".With  warm  es|eoi»i,  -     -     ^  BIO^LBWfS:" 

We  will  give  any  i^crson  subscribing  for  1K69,  a  beautif*}  Steel 'EngAivitig  of  *'1GJ5N.  WANT,".  19x24 
indies  in  si»e,-  it  te  will  send  ti<.tt^%  fextva. 

For  30  Subscribers,  and  f6o,  we  will  give  an  Elliptic  Sewing  Machine,  woHh  fs^ 

For  #6.35  we  will  send  TiiK  WUKWiO  of  HbaItu  and  The  Nbw  VoKKWaKKLV  Txiftt^KBons  year. 

^3  a  year,  20  cents  a  number. 


Miller,  Wood  &  Co., 

16  LttigM  SL,  New  York, 


BEECHER'S  SERMONS. 

.Ik  •  .  A*  4  * 

.<v   62  .  BEECHEK'S  .SERMONS  \ 

53    BEECHER'S  SERMONS 

5i!    BEECHER'S,  SERMONS 

;  52    BEECHER'S  SPRMONS 

-.  52    BEECHER'S  SERMONS 

FOR 

'^    -;  •:•»:..;,■:  TWO '-iBOtiiiias    t.     i  .  ■    ■ 

TWO    DOLLARS  , 

TWO,  ,DOI<LARS,,.  . 

TWO    DOLLARS 

TWO    DOLLARS  ,  •        ' 


0   9    »  , »  • 


The    Aitlerican    Traveller , 

(l^Veoltly)   ana 

BdstON    TRAyELLER 

PARTICULARLY   ADAFTED   FOR    COUNTRY    CIRCULATION. 

rr^J^r  u^^k/r  DumNd   the    year    they    ivitL    coxtai?/  •  one    of 

BEECHER'S   SERMONS, 

Full  Reports  of  Current  Mews,  Editoriaip,  Correspondence,  and 
JHiscellaneou^  Articles. 

Giving  to  each  instie  over  THIRTY  COLtTM^^S  of  ^EADfNG  MATTEtl,  msflving'thera,  a 
the  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered,  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  PAPERS  in  tbe  country. 

I>«lly  (by  maU) .'.f  10  pfcf  ir«njr. 

One  copy  on«  3^e*i^..'. . . : i '...;....;•*  00 

Fivecopte» , ., 15  00 

Tea  eoi^cvi  (fiikd. ««« to(«ihe  ^iUnt  ttp  of  dttln  of  tttm) « 30  OO 

WBEKIiY    TRAVKIXBR. 

Ont*  copy  one  year '. .'.'.... 1 . 1  ..,.'...'.'.'.'...'•*  00 

F*l^ecoplo« 7  50 

Ten  oopies  (and  cme  to  jjtke  getter  np  ot  elub) , ,  ^ 15  00 

Twenty  eolUb  (and  onto  to^e  ^iiitr  np'of  di^)  ^  ;/ , »5  00 

Payable  in  advance.    Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

^ 'l^ORtHmG^DN,  FL^NDEI^S  &  CO., 
VvMtixUxct^    ■rCraVtolleir    SuHdlnits,  '  tiomton. 


"'  ^mstkm  St\ml  3MsMtek/'  JirHira  to  1855, 

IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU: 

To  aid  all  who  seek  well-qualified  teachers ; 

To  represent  teachers  who  want  positions  ; 

To  ^i\x  parents  Information  of  g6od  schools  ; 

To  aell,  rcnty  and  exehange  school  properties. 

Fonrteen  years*  trial  has  proved  the  Aubs.  School  Inst,  a  aBeM  and  efficient 
anxiliaiy  in  securing 

"^THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  FOB  THE  RIGHT  PLACE." 

The  "  Aher.  School  Inst."  has  successfully  reduced  to  Oi*derly  System  the 
many  difficulties  of  finding  Teachers  of  known  qualifications  for  every  department 
of  instruction. 

The  benefits  which  accrue  from  tliis  "division  of  labor *•  have  been  more 
and  more  appreciated  each  year  by  a  large  Und  increasing  portion  of  the  active 
School  Officers^  Priuclpals  and  Teachers .-  And  hence  the  lustitntc  now.  occupies 
a  most  unportant  place  in  the  Educational  machinery  of  our  country. 

A  School  Superintendent  writes  of  the  Auer.  School  Inst,  as  follows: 

"  The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  may  accomplish,  Is  tliat  system  of 
edncational  tactics,  conducted  and  developed  by  the  ^Amxbigam  School  Institutb.' 
Here  is  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  posted  on  the  entire  edncational  wants  of  the 
country.  Every  department,  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  The  apparatus,  th« 
literature,  the  wants  and  resources  of  education,  are  tabled  as  in  a  Bureau  <^  Eiwoaiianal 
Statistics^ 

**  Mark  the  vakie  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  cqntfi^eniion,  whai  saving  I  Instead 
of  schools  being  closed  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  ib  pro- 
vided whose  calibre  is  known— *  The  right  man  in  the  right  place."  The  loss  of  time, 
misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  unprofessional  chai^latanry,  each  in  itself  no  small 
misfortune  to  patron  or  pupil,  are  happily,  avoided." 

Those  who  want  teachers  should  have  the  "  Teachers'  Bulletin,"  which  will 
appear  in  tbe  American  Bducational  Monthly  for  next  month. 

Those  who  w^ant  positions  should  have  the  "  Application  Form." 

if 
Circulars  explaining  plan,  and  glTing  Testimony  from  many  first-ela^  edaca- 

tional  and  business  men,  sent  when  asked  for.. 

.      J.  W.  SchermerhorB,.  A.  ]VL,  Actuary, 

Brfu^ch  Qffie^  in  Sai^  J^ancise^i  Chicago^  and  Boatofk^    ^ 


CHEMICALS 

AND 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
FOR  COltil  PW: 

Specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  inexperienced 
manipulators  in  teacliing  the  usual  Common  Scliool 
coui-se  in  Chemistry,  and  for  teach^i-s  who  trish 
to  vary  and  enliven  the  routine  of  school- instruction 
by  introducing  occasional  lectures  on   Chemistry, 

accompanied  by  illustrative  experiments. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  list  of  Cliemicals  snffieient  in  number 
and  variety  for  all  the  experiments  required  by  the  ordinary  text  books  of 
Chemistry,  yet  so  adjusted  in  quantity  as  to  bring  the^cost  within  the  means  of 
every  school.  \       .  ^ 

The  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  are  securely  pocked  in  a  irater-tight  bos,  w-hich 
is  made  so  as  to  serve  also  as  a  pTiewtKUie  tTOn^h. 

The  Chemicals  are  selected  and  put  up  by  an  experienced  manipulator,  and 
may  be  relied  on  as  of  good  qtmlity. 

Each  box  contains  the  following-named  Apparatus  and  Chemicals  : 


Alcohol  Lamp. 
Fnnnel. 
Mortar. 
Test  Tabes. 


Chlorate  of  Potadi. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Salpbate  of  i'opper. 
Snlpbste  of  Sooa. 
Nitrate  of  I'otash. 
nitrate  of  Baryia. 
Nitrate  of  Strontia. 
intrate  of  Silver. 
Carbonate  of  ^monia. 
Chloride  of  IJtnB. 
Chloride  of  AmmoDiom. 
Chloride  of  (Cobalt. 
Chloride  of  Mercury. 
Yellow  Proaitiatc  of  Potash. 
Red  Pnusiato  of  Potash. 
Iodide  of  Potassiuin. 


App  aratus. 

PlaekB4 ' 
Glass  Tabing. 
RqUk)*  TQb1ns[. 
Evaporating  Dish. 

Chemic  a  Is . 

f  Cyanide  of  Potaesium. 
•Acetate  of  Lead. 
!  Tartrate  of- Antimony. 
I  iJi'Chroraate  of  PpUali. 
I  Arseniouft  Aci^. 
I  Oxatic  Aoid. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 
'  Nitric  Acid. 

Muriatic  Acid, 

Amicoaia. 

Potach. 
.  Not  fralte. 
:  Phuephorus. 
I  Iodine, 
j  Sulphur. 

Alum. 


i  HetoH  Stand. 
Filter  Paper. 
CB^omatiG  Trotigh. 


I  Borax. 

Oxide  of  Mnngane 
I  PotaBdiim. 
I  Sodium.  . 

Bismuth. 

▲ntimi'ny. 

Magnesium, 
'  Copper. 
[Zinc. 
•  Iron. 

Mercury. 
!  Wax. 

Pinor  Spar. 
'Litmus  I'aper. 
,  Tumeric  Paper* 


For  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  more  estcnsive  course  of  Experhnents,  a 
larger  box  is  prcparefl,  containing  all  the  above,  togetjier  witli  a  Bulher  Oas- 
Ba^f^  Extra  Tubing^  Stop- Cochsy  etc, 

PRICE  X 

Ret  No.  1,  by  Express ;....!' : $20  00 

SetNo.S,  ••       •• .*...<.4»Kv^..^i 25  00 

IN  FREPABATION—K  Book  of  Easy  Experim<:;*t8  in  Elemextaby 
CnsMisTBY,  for  the  hbo  of  pHvate  students  and  teachera  who  do  not  wish  to 
make  tlieir  experiments  n  part  of  »any  regular  text-book  course »in  Cheinist^'y. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


14:  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

"Ls^WMER  IN  TriE  SdHOpL-RoOM^" 

COMPRISING   THK  ' 

LAWS  OFJLL  THE-^fjitES 
Important  Educational  Subjects 

CAREFrttY  COMPILED,  ARRv\Nf  Ep,  jciTED,   AND  EXPIAINKJ)  W 

U.  -Mcrv    WALSH,   A.M.,   Ll.  B., 

35  TKS  N£W  YORK  BAR. 

li  is  pfinied  on  fine  white  paper  and  very  maify  bottnd,     PRICE  $1.00. 
Sent  prepaid  by  mail, 

CHAPTER  /.—Of  Schools,  School-Systems,  and  Gtovemments. 

M^Giviog  an  rxpUnation  ai  the  diflferent  pluii  adopted  fot  the  diA^u&ion  of  knowledge  in  a]] 
•     countries,  ancient  sttuk  modern,  and  jkowin^  the  dlifect  which  goyernmeiital  scbool-aystcnia 
have  had  upion  the  destii)y  of  natioi>s« 

CHAPTER  //.—The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.— Citing  the 

p)d  JBnglish  and  -colonial  Uws'rela^v«  to  t^  anhjcct,  and  giving  a  .tnccimv  egal-  iiiscoiy  (all 
taken  from  law  books  and  court  secords)  of  the  origin  and  progresa  W  ^'xeligioua  liberty'*  in 
this  country.  ,  ■  '  , 

CHAPTER  II/.— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  SchoolB.-^Carefully 

explaining  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  /F.— The  Law  a^  to  Corporal  Punishment.— Parent 

and  child.  •  '  ' 

CHAPTER  K— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment.— Teacher 

and  pupil. 

CHAPTER  rz— The  Law  as  to  Punishing,  and  Misconduct  out 

of  School. 

CHAPTER  VIL— The  Law  as  to  tji^  ^Proper  Instrument  to  bo 

used  in  Punishing. 

CHAPTER  VIIL—The  Law  as  to  the  Right  of  Parents  to  tn- 

terfere  with  the  rules  or  the  methods  of  discipline  adopted  in  Schools. 

CHAPTER  IX.— The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 

This  work  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  leading  educators  in  the  United  States. 


Wedgwood's  Government  &  Laws  of  the  U,  S. 

A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress^  and  Present  Organization 
cfthe  State  and  National  Gov^nments. 

It  contains  the  Mintnium  of  law  which  every  one  should  po^ess  to  enable  him  to  discharge  with 
intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affairs 
with  perfect  safety  t9  himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
ablest' jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  A  perusal  of  the  table  of  concents  and 
a  single  chapter  will  convince  any  one  df  the  need  of  the  knowledge  presented.  .It  is  arranged  wit! 
questions  at  bottom  of  page,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 

WHOLESALE   PRICES. 

Bound  In  I^eainer,  laur  style $3>00 

J  »•        "  Clotl: a.T5. 

If  to  be,  sent  by  mail,  remit  ^o  cents  extra  for  postage. 

f .  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.^  Publishers, 

,.  ■    '  .  J'  .      .ii  •  •  .    '^J.4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Draw  I  n  g. 


B. 


lAlI^^  DRAl¥tif<v  <;HARTSi,  inojai4e(ioulic^Yy  Miqf  la  paper,  with  rollers. 

Hm.  1  to  90,  Btse  94  X  40  Inches,  with  Key price,  per  set       $10*00 

Btaigle  Charte :.'..': •...;.........•; ^iP  cts 

Tkc  great  ob0tacl««  to  tHe  etieeefleAil  teaching  dt  9noK\u^  iil  Oommi^n  Sekdole  l)ir«.baiHt'« 

1st.  The  lack  of  artistic  cultnrc  and  practical  skill  on  the  part  of  teacher^ 

Sd.  The  lack  of  time  for  the  individaal  instruction  of  pupils,  made  necessary  by  the  systems,  of  in* 
CTDcUoo  in  use  heretofore.  '  * 

8d.  The  mistaken  notion  that  Drawing,  either  as  a  science  or  an  Art,  can  be  acquired  by  transferring; 
piclarcs  flrom  one  piece  of  psj^r  to  another,. without  a  systematic  traintng  oftho  hand.anfl  the  eye. 

4th.  Tha  delaying  of  the  study  and  practice  of  Uie  art  until  the  natural  taste  for  the  exercise  haa  been 
oatgrown,  and  the  pupil's  time  has  become  too  valuable  to  be  pleasurably  devoted  to  the  training  in 
eiementaxy  principles  necessary  to«nAUi;e  cerialp  i^id  rullAbje  prqgf|ces  in  t(ic.art. 

The6«  Charts,  prepared  J)y  Frofcasor  Louis  Bail,  a  giaduatc  Ih)m  one  of  the  best  Gorman  Art  Schools, 
and  now  teacher  of  t)rawing  in  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Engineering  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, arc  designed  to  obviate  each  and  all  of  thci*e  diiHcultics.  They,  ftmiigli  a  practical  system,  sp  sim- 
ple, yet  rigidly  progressive  and  ecientiflc,  that  with  them  any  intelligent  t&uchcrcan  so  train  »ho  hand 
and  eye  of  pupils  as  to  lay  a  sure  fbundation  for  excellence  in  Art  and  Dcsi*;n. 

Tills  System  has  already  beeii  succCssftilly  fdtroduced  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  sox'Cral  of  the  princi 
pal  cities  of  New  England. 

The  patterns  are  printed  in  broad  lines,  and  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  an  entire  school. 

i.        .  •  .  •       » 

D  HA  WING-BOOKS,  CABDS,  PBN€II^  PAPER,  PA'THBRnrfL  BVC* 

.,               WfiOeMl^  ReUai, 

Art  Recreations,"  '  A  complete  guide  to  all  kind#of  dra\<'lng,  painting,  and  arllstlicnvort*.  $^.40'  $8.00 

Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature.— Rowbotham ■. -«>  60 

Apgar^B  Gciographical  Drawing  Book..,..., ,        75^.  1.00 

••      Map  Drawing  Cards  in  portfolio' — , '.. .:.... 10  16 

superior  quality 90  80 

Baira  Drawing  Charts,  explained  above,  per  set  of  twenty  cbai-ts^....^. ..,.. .  .v. ,..« ...«  'S.W 

*'      i*erspecllvc  Drawing  Cards,  30  Nos.  4  X  0  in..  In  packet '..*. ^     '45  60 

These  cards  are  not  copies  for  pupils  to  imitate ;  but  gtiidcs  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing coarees  of  Drawing  (icom  ODjects^  They  ^re  accompanied  b^'  biief  and  eAcpIidTt 
instructions  on  the  rules  of  perspective  and  their  application. 

Broad  Line  Drawing  Books.    ONos each,       10  15 

Bartholomew's  Progressive  Drawing  Cards.    5Nos : "80  40 

"               Progressive prawing Books,    7Nos "          86i  •  .        4& 

Fkctchos.    N.E.  Scenes.    6Nos ".         ,40  50 

"              Perspective.    Cloth 1.00  1.25 

Blank-books  for  dhiwlng.    Primary , do^cu,    1 .75 

**  **  Intermediate ^ ""^      8.00 

"  Academic "       4.30 

Cae*e Drawing  Cards  for  Little  Polks , SOcards,       80  40 

**      First  Studies  in  Drawing.    8Nos each,       30  40 

^*      Cottages  and  Introdnct^n  to  Landscape^    4Kos w. '*          80  40 

**      Basy  Lessons  in  Landscape.    iNos "          :»  40 

"      Heads.    Animals  and  FImpcs.    8No6.. "          80  40 

Darles'  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective , 8.00  4.00 

Goodisons'  Drawing  Book  for  Common  Schools 50  06 

Gnyot's  Burcka  Slated  Map  Drawing  Cards,  portfolio 1.90   ,  1.60 

•'     Paper                   *-    *«       »   .             a ' ^  ^ 

Hermes"  U.  S.  Drawing  Cards  for  Schools 30  40 

Hume^s  Easy  and  Practical  Drawing  Lessons,  acconllng  to  the  French  Method.— In  5 
Progressive  Books— Conies  aad  spaces  for  e4((;rcises  on  same  page,  in  pi'eparai'n,  ^ch       SO  95 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing ; : !. .....; 9.00  f.60 

Monk*s Drawing 9oQks.    6Nos , each,       80  48 

Raskin's  Bicments  of  Drawing ;..........    '  80  1.01 

**        ElemenU  of  Perspective • ; 80  1.0« 

Skeleton  Leaves  and  Phantom  Flowers : .' 1  .fiO  9.00 

Warren  »n  Drafting  Instniments  ana  Operations ...t I'.OO         1,95 

"      Elementary  Linear  Perapective 80  l.Ott 

"     Shades  and  Shadows.  2.80  8.6« 

Wax  Flowere,  whan  to  make  them ^,,.., 1,^0  %M 

Iftnstol  Board— Various  sizes  and  weights.*  »• 

Drawing  Instruments ..^ _. ..perset,.     It85to80.0l 

Drawing  Pencils  of  all  kinds :  American,  Eagle,  Faber,  and  Gutiknecht's— Nos.  1, 9, 3,  and  4— in  doceni 

also  pot  up  in  boxes. 
Dnwing  Paper-fregntor  *«es.    '  .  i"  * 

India  Babbet.    M^t<3k90»9O,  40,(K),andM3Si<^8  topottnd,  price  variaMo.      .    .     ,    " 
Black,a,8U,40,1K),  ailJSOf^ecestopouW,         ^  »»     - 

Besides  the  a))ove  we  can  flimish,  at  reasonable  rates,  eTerjrtliliic  in  this  line. 

*  Pric^,  when  not  named,  are  variable  with  G<M.    In  such  cases  we  charge  at  lowtti  market  radf. 
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GOLDEN    OPINIONS 

CONCEBNIN& 

EDWARDS  &  WEBFS 

Analytical    Readers 


«« In  ftU  points,  T  do  not  knoiv^  a  seiiet  of  books  more  -wortby  tit  pnblfle  eonft* 
A«n«e  and  imtronage.^^^E.  A.  Sheldon,  Pnneipcd  Oawego  {I^,Y.)  Normal  and  Train- 
ing SchooL 

MTlie  Analytleal  Readers  published  by  Mason  Brotbers  are  donbtless  tKe 
best  now  n»ed.»»-^.  W.  DioiciNSOX,  Principal  State  Normai  School,  Wettfiiid,  Man. 

««I  like  Bdward*s  Slxtb  Reader.  I  bope  the  series,  wben  completed,  mtIU 
eome  as  near  my  ideas  of -vrkat  reading  books  should  be.** — A.  C.  Afojlr,  Teojeher^ 
Nkw  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 

M I  have  glvsn  the  Analjrtical  Readers  quite  a  earefnl  examination,  and  am 
mueh  pleased  with  thcm.»»— Edwaiid  Bbooks,  Principal  Pemutilvania  Slate  Norma 
School,  MUlersvUle,  Pa.  I 

<«  It  n&nst  fill  a  |p:«at  -roid  in  the  menns  heretofore  provided  for  teaching 
Readin8,**_\yaf .  F.  PflfLFtt,  Principal  State  Normal  School^  MinnetoU* 

t*  The  work  was  needed.    I  an&  glad  we  |iaye  it.**_L.  B.  Kellooo*  Prtneipal  State 

Normal  School,  ITanMcu. .  ^,  i 

»« The  Analytical  Readers  seem  to  me  an  excellent  series  of  b«K>ks«" — A.  G.  BOT- 
DBN,  Principal  Slate  Normal  School,  BrtdgewaUr,  Mass. 

M  E:dw«rd*s  Sixth  Reader  Hehly  deserres  th^  public  fovor.** — ^D.  0.  Baqar,  PrtJ^ 
cipal  State  Normal  School^  Salem,  Mast. 

(i'We  w^ere  so  ftivorably  impressed  with  these  features  (of  the  Analytical 
Reader)  that  w^c  put  the  books  into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  pupils  at  once.** — 

J.  V.  MoKTGOMBKY,  Principal  Slate  Model  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

it  After  hairing  used  the  Analytical  Readers,  I  am  convinced  that  every  one 
%vho  will  give  them  a  trial  w^ill  find  that  they  interesi  pupils,  and  advance 
their  Progress  moi«  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  heretofore  appeared.** 

— Maktha  Foster,  7VacAer  qf  Reading^  Illinois  Slate  Normal  Schools 

These  neW  Readers  have  been  highly  recommended,  or  in  substance  endorsed, 
by  Twenty  State  Superintendents,  Two  Hundred  County  Superintendents,  and 
over  One  Thousand  prominent  Teachers,  and  arje  already  in  use.  in  many  of  the 
largest  and  best  schools  of  the  countiy. 

Made  of  the  best  paper,  carefully  printed,  and  bound  in  the  most  durable 
manner. 
%    Wherever  us6d,  the  Analytical  Readers  are  winning  high  praise, 

lietail  Prices. — 1st  Reader,  28  cents;  2d  Reader,  60  cents;  3d  Reader, 
75  cents;  4th  Reader,  90  cents;  5th  Reader,  $1.25;  eth  Reader,  $1.60; 
Speller,  23  cents.     For  examination,  half  price.     Best  terms  for  introduction. 

I.OS8nf6*s  UBTITBD    STATSS    HiSTORiBS«— Primary  Bistory  $1.00;    Common 
School  History  $1.75 .  Pictorial  History  $2. 00. 

Mason  Brothers,  Publishers. 

39&  Broadway,  J^ew  York. 


o 


BJECT 


T 


EACHING 


A 


IDS. 


NUMERAL   FRAMES, 

^  OF  SUPERIOB  8TYLB. 

n  «->->-»-»-«-« v»i  Ho.  1-With  100  BaUs,    -      -   fl^M. 
No.  2-With  144  Balls,       -       $!•«•. 

The  Abacus,  or  Numeral  Frame,  is  now  a  yeiy 
popular  aid  iu  teaching  children  to  count,  and  in 
giving  them  their  first  lessons  in  Addition,  Subtrao- 
tion,  etc. 


CX7BE  ROOT  BLOCKS. 

No.  1— *«  To  one  place"— in  neat  Paper  Box,       -      •       tO.M. 

This  may  be  sent  by  mail  (letter  postage)  for  $1.25. 
No.  »~I>OUBl<E,  or  to  two  places,  in  Box,        •  f  l.OO. 

These  are  accurately  dissected  blorlcs,  invaluable  in  illustrating  the  Rule  of 
Cube  Boot  One  of  them  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eyerjr  Teacher  who  attempli 
to  instruct  pupils  in  that  usually  troublesome  part  of  AnthmeUe. 


Forms  and  Solids, 

COMPLETE    SET: 

Sxly-two  Pieces,  in  substantial  wood  box,  $3iia. 

TWO  EACH  OF  THE  PLAIN  FIGURES,  AND  ONE  EACH  OF  THE  SOLIDS. 
Each  Stamped  with  its  Number  aiinthe  LUL 


L  Equilateral  Triangle. 

2.  Isosceles  do. 

3.  Bight-angled    do. 

4.  do.  do. 
$.  Obtuse-angled  do. 

6.  Square. 

7.  ParallelogranL 

8.  Bhomb. 

».  Bhomboid. 

10.  Trapezoid. 

11.  TrapeziuHL 
Pentagon. 


12. 


13.  Hexagon. 

14.  Heptagon. 

15.  Octagon. 
10.  Circle. 

17.  Ring. 

18.  Semicircle. 

19.  Quadrant. 

20.  Sector. 

21.  Segment. 

22.  Crescent. 

23.  Ellipse. 

24.  Oval 


25.  Spherical-triangle. 

26.  Kite. 

27.  Cube. 

28.  Sphere. 

29.  Hemisptiere. 

30.  Splieroid. 

31.  Cylinder. 

32.  Prism  (Square). 

33.  do.  (Triangular). 

34.  Pyramid  (Square). 

35.  do.       (Triangular). 
86.  Cone. 


Books  on  Object  Teaching. 

Sent  postpaid  for  prices  named.— By  Express  at  20  per  cent  discount. 

Banuird'8  Object  LeMont $9,50  1  Poabody'a  (MiB8)  Kindergarten  Guide $1JB 

rdkia's  Priiuai7  Object  Lessons 1 .50    Sheldon's  Elementary  lustmction S.OS 

HaUman's  Outlines  of  Object  Teaching    .1.00  1        "         Model  Lessons  on  Objects...  .  S.00 

UlUenihal  &  Allyn's  Elementary  Inatruc-  Welch's  Object  Lessons 1.00 

tlen, 40i  WUlson'sManaalofObjectLeftiona..     ..1.69 


LSTMBBSTINO    TO    TEACBBR8  AND    PUJPLLS. 

**Our  Young  Folks"  in  School. 

Tms  Publishers  of  Ouk  Yoimc  Folks  intend,  if  possible,  to  make  their  Magazine  as  welcome  and  (iro- 
fitible  in  the  School-room  as  it  now  is  in  the  home-drde.  They  have  received  numenras  letters  6om 
tcodbers  and  scholars,  who  have  made  the  experiment  of  using  it  for  occasional  or  legnlar  rtading  cxiicImi, 
and  wboluve  found  it  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  give  to  the  Magazine  a  more /rsc/iica/ and 
mttmctwt  character  than  it  has  heretofore  had,  and  while  retaining  those  features  which  have  made  it  so 
pcpular.in  the  family,  they  have  added  others  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it  at  least  eqnaUy  popolar  in  tbc 
acliool.  They  have  procured  for  the  current  volume  Biographical  Sketches  of  Noted  Discoverer^ 
Vcyagjcis,  and  Navigators,  by  Jamss  Parton  ;  Papers  on  some  important  and  curiuus  Industrial  Topics^ 
radiaaGlaaa- Making,  Coal-Mining,  and  Ship  I^uilding,  by  J.  T.  Trowbriogb;  Popular  Scientific  arti* 
deaon  Coral  Islands,  Coal  Deposits,  and  Earthquakes,  by  Mrs.  Prop.  Agassiz,  whose  articlea  are  care- 
folly  revised  by  Prof.  Agassi/;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Practical  subjects,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Read, 
How  to  Write,  How  to  Travel,  How  to  Act  in  Society,  and  How  to  Work,  useful  to  everybody,  by 
Edward  Evbrrtt  Uolb;  Gardenu^ /»r  Girls,  hy  the  author  of  "Six  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year**: 
Historical  papers  on  some  interesting  points  in  American  history,  by  J.  H.  A.  Bonb  :  Dkdogius^  by 
Eras  Sargbnt  ;  Deckunations^  by  Elijah  KBLLOGG,-~«nd  other  valuable  and  entertaining  artidca,  be 
sides  csceHent  stories  by  our  best  authors.  **  The  SUry  ofa  Bad  Boy,"  by  T.  B.  Alduch,  has  alreSfdy 
czdtad  great  interest  and  admiration  by  its  onusal  ezcelleodes. 

To  show  how  eminent  Educators  regard  the  plan  of  osiog  '*  Oub  Yomra  Folks  "  for  reading  SMitism 
in  sdM)oIs»  we  append  the  following  letters : 

CommonMrealili  of  PeBnajrlTaniAp^Dcpartment  of  Common  School*. 

Harrisborg,  Pa.,  Dec  a9th,  1868. 
Dbar  Sirs, — The  plan  of  using  suitable  mngazines  and  newspapers  as  substitutes  in  part  for  reading- 
books  in  our  schools  is  not  new  to  me.  I  approve  of  it  heartily ;  and  with  your  contemplated  improvements, 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  publications  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  "  Our  Young  Folks."  •  Indeed,  X 
have  been  accustomed  for  several  years  to  recommend  the  "Young  Folks'*  to  our  little  people  whenever  a 
fit  opportunity  was  presented.  Yours  truly,  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 

[Stats  Suft  ^  ScA^ois.^ 

•    Stiito  of  CoiknMtle«it-Oao«  of  Sccretajrjr  of  Boiud  of  Bdafiatloia. 

Nbw  Havbx,  Conn.,  Jan.  zith,  1869. 

Mbssrs.  Fibli>5,  Osgood  &  Co,—  *  *  *  In  addition  to  the  Readers  now  in  use,  I  believe  the 
"Young  Folks,"  if  supplied  to  dubs,  would  serve  as  an  admirable  aid  in  teaching  Reading. 

The  variety,  practical  character  and  fre^hne?^  of  the  articles  annoimced  for  the  coming  year,  are  fitted  to 
ghre  new  life  and  spirit  to  this  most  essential  of  all  s^chool  drills. 

"Our  Young  Folks"  has  already  accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  family,  investing  home-life  with 
new  interest,  making  home-reading  a  healthful  and  elTicicnt  educational  force.  S. 

I  shaUL  therefore,  welcome  the  use  of  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  edo- 
cMion.  Very  truly  yours,  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 

[Sfcrftary  0/  the  State  Boafd^  Edmcatim,} 

State  of  Pennsyl-ranlsS'-OiBcc  of  State  Historian. 

Harrisburg,  Penn.,  Jan.  s6th,  1869, 
Mbssrs.  Fiblos.  Osgood  &  Co.,— With  your  programme  for  the  present  year,  an  array  of  ftu^  and 
fimcy,  etinobling  sentiment  and  stirring  incident  will  be  produced,  such  as  was  never  given  m  any  similar 
nuuraxinc  before,  and  which  will  cause  the  hcirt  of  the  youthful  reader  to  Ic.ip  for  joy. 

Tttsi  mention  of  Dialogues  and  Declamations  snj^eests  to  any  mind  the  einnient  propriety  of  using  **  OoB 
YotINC  Folks"  in  schools.  Not  merely  for  clcci.imation,  but  for  reading  exercises.  Not  to  suppuiat  the 
dass-book,  but  as  a  relief  to  its  tedinni.  Two  th  n^^s  are  indispensable  to  a  good  reading  lesson  :  something 
that  will  interest,  and  that  something  well-written.  It  should  not  only  in<itruct,  but  it  should  be  a  raodel  m 
the  vat  of  language.  Happiiv,  these  two  elements  arc  found  in  your  magazine,  and  I  heartily  commend  it, 
net  only  for  the  home-drde,  but  also  for  the  school -room. 

Ki'M^ecifully  yours,  SAMUEL  P.  BATEJ5. 

[State  Historian,  andrtccntly  Depttty  Stat*  Suft  0/ Schools.^ 


rrerms   of  -OXJIt    Y^OTJIVO    IPOTJJSi&^x 

the  Resnlar  subscription  price  of  *'  Our  Young  Folks  "  is  $2.00  a  Year.  For  use  m  schooUp  we  will 
famish  it  at  the  lowest  dub-rate,  namely,  $i.5a 

■1^  Any  teacher  who  wishes  to  examine  "  Our  Young  Folks  <     ising  it — if  satxafiKtsiy 

•-^haU  rsceive  ^m/AT  the  first  four  numbers  fur  iS6v,  ou  application  to  tut,  . 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston, 

(Successors  to  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS.) 


I 

LTcachcr — Vol.    i8. 


Monthly— Vol.  6. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 

And 


Devoted  to 
Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


May,    1869. 


Contents. 


I.  The  Education  of  Idiot* 169 

II.   Foreign  Educators  Deceased  in  1868  .  177 

III.  Worxnan*s   Complete  German  Gram- 

ix>ar 182 

IV.  The  Decoration  of  School-Rooms  ...  1 94 
V.  Easy  Experiments  in  Elementary  Chem- 
istry.     Section  V — Oxygen 197 


VI.  Make  Home  Happy 200 

VII.  Education  and  Clique 201 

VIII.  A  Want 2«j 

IX.  Personal  and  Explanatory 203 

X.  Educational  Intelligence ^04 

XI.  Current  Publications 207 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


fi.50  per  Annum. 


Single  Numbers.    1  >   ci^. 


I>RIOES   REDUCED  I 


1. 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS 
The  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellei 

AMOK*  nrmiTMBXTS  OV  TRX  QLAMj 

AT  PEICES  OF  INFERIOR  WORK. 

Important  ImprovanentB ;  New  Styles;  Oreatly  Bednoed  Fri 
Lowest  prices  printed,  and  alike  to  all. 


IS  i 
To 


5  *.' 


::aevi 


THE  MASON  A  HAMLIlf  ORGAN  COMPANY,  winnen  of  the  PA 
MXP08ITI0N  MED Alf  and  seventy-five  other  First  Prizes  for  the  eiiperiority  of  ^  *'J' ' 
Inttnimente,  which  have  oome  to  be  the  Agkhowledosd  Standard  or  Exoellvkob  in  '^^ ' 
department,  leepeotftilly  invite  attention  to  the  very  valuable  Improvements  introdnoo  ^*^^'«u 
them  this  season ;  to  the  great  variety  of  styles  as  to  capacity,  elemnce,  and  price,  now  ni  > 
ftotuied  by  them,  and  especially  to  tbkib  ksw  scale  or  nucas.  Their  aoonmulated  foci]  • , 
and  ample  reeonroes  enable  them  to  offer  first-class  Organs  at  prices  which  are  as  low,  or  "^  ] 
lees,  than  those  of  inferior  work.  '  "^^^ 

They  aim  at  substantial  and  endarlng  success  bv  deserving  it :  by  fomlshini^  at  ^^^" 
lowest  possible  prices  instmments  of  such  excellence  tnat  each  one  will  be  a  standing  ad  -«.':  :>; 
tisement  and  recommendation  of  their  work. 

THE   MASON  &  HAMLIN 

IMPROVED    VOX    HUMANi!! 

latrodnoed  by  them  this  season,  produces  most  exquisite  effbot^  indudinf  imitation  of  hnn, 
▼oice^  and  also  of  violin,  darione^  French  horn,  etc.    It  excels  every  oUier  invention  of* 
olass  m  the  beauty  of  its  effects,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  used,  and  its  ft^eedom  from  liabf 
to  get  out  of  order. 


Si 


FOUR  OCTAVE,  SINGLE  REED  PORTABLE  ORGAN,  solid  Black 

Walnut  Case,  more  powerful  "and  much  {natter  than  a  Melodeon $50 

FOUR  OCTATE,  DOUBLE  REED  PORTABLE  ORGAN,  solid  Black 

Walnut  Case,  more  powerfhl  and  much  better  than  a  Melodeon 7S] 

METROPOLITAN  ORGAN,  STYLE  A.  FIVE  OCTAVE,  SINGLE 
REED,  ONE  STOP,  (Tremulant,)  solid  Black  Walnnt  Case,  paneled  and 
*      carved .     lOo 

METROPOLITAN  ORGAN,  STTLF  C.  FIVE  OCTAVE,  DOUBI^ 
REED,  FIVE  STOPS*  (Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  and  Tremulant.) 
Solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  paneled  and  carved ^ 125 

METROPOLITAN  ORGAN.  STYLE  D.  SEC  STOPS.  The  same  as 
Style  C,  with  one  Octavo  of  SUB  BASS  attached  to  the  manuals 150 

METROPOLITAN  ORGAN,  STYLE  E.  SEVEN  STOPS.  The  same 
as  Style  D,  but  with  Octave  Coupler  throughout  the  manuals,  by  which  each  key 
commands  four  separate  reeds  or  vibrators. 175 

MASON  «^  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGAN,  STYLE  31.  FIVE 
OCTAVE,  DOUBLE  REED.  FIVE  STOPS.  (Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia, 
Flute,  Vox  Humana,)  including  the  new  MASON  A  HAMLIN  IMPROVED 
VOX  HUMANA,  just  introduced,  capable  of  a  variety  of  exquisite  effects. 
Tkii  i$  th$  hM  Organ  of  U$  maoUy  whieh  to€  can  make,  containing  eveiy  im- 
provement ;  the  case  very  handsome 170  I 

More  than  fiiW  other  styles  at  corresponding  prices,  m>  to  $1,000  each,    j^tfiy  indrt 
mmU/uUif  warranM,    Circulars  with  illustrations,  ftill  desonptions,  and  prices,  free.  " 

ADDBESS 

THE    MASON   &   HAMLIN   ORGAN   COMPANYl 

596  Broadway,  Hew  Tark,  or  154  Tromont-street,  BoBtoiL 
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mitm  ^tbml  ^mtHnU/'  kmM  1856, 

IS  A   RELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU: 

To  aid  all  who  seek  well-qualified  teachers  ; 
'!  To  represent  teachers  who  seek  positions ; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  schools  j 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 

en  yeah*  trial  has  proved  the  American  School  Institute  a  useful  and  efficient  auxiliary 
«  THE  RIGHT  TEACHER  FOR  THE  RIGHT  PLACE." 
^^lool  superintendent  ivriies  of  the  American  School  Institute  as  follows  : 

I  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  may  accomplish,  is  that  system  oF  educational 

B  conducted  and  developed  by  the  *  American  School  Institute.*     Here  is  a  set  of  gcn- 

I  who  keep  posted  on  the  entire  educational  wants  of  the  country.     Ever)*  department,  high 

\y  comes  within  the  plan.     The  apparatus,  the'litcratifrc,  the  wants  and  resources  of  education, 

icd  as"  in  a  Bureau  of  Educationai  StatUtrcs, 

irk  the  value  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  timt  consideration,  what  saving  !  Instead  of  schools 
I  dosed  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  is  provided  whose  calibpc  is 
li-— '  The  riglit  man  in  the  right  place.*    The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  impoution 

oiiessional  charlatanry,  each  in  itself  no  small  misfortune  to  patron  or  pupil,  are  happily 

ti 

J  who  want  teachers  should  have  the  "Teacheis*  BuHetin,"  published  in  the  American 
JiTiDKAL  Monthly.  Those  who  want  positions  should  have  the  "  Application  Form."  Circu- 
Iplaining  plan,  and  giving  Testimony  from  cany  EriC-class  educational  and  business  men,  sent 
tasked  for. 

J.  W.  Seher^ierhorn,  A.M.,  Actuary, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

ek  offices  in  San  Franct:co,  CkicagOy  and  Boston. 

New   York   Teacher   and 

Lmer.  Educational  Monthly; 


IndependeKt  Teachers'  "  Magazine, 


devoted  to 
A  SB  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 

he  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to  make  the  Monthly  a  faithful  record  of  Educationai  progress, 
Lat  the  same  time  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  reciprocal  elevation  of  teachers,  parents,  and  schools, 
▼ing  that  the  healthful  and  permanent  advancement  of  either  can  be  secured  only  with  anii  by 
esponding  improvement  in  each  of  the  others. 

i  questions  bearing  upon  education  and  school-management  will  be  discussed  in  its  pages  by 
I  writes;!  and  from  everj*  point  of  view  j  the  freest  expression  of  opinion,  consistent  with  a  due 
ird  for  justice  and  propriety,  being  not  merely  tolerated  but  earnestly  invited, 
(he  MoNTHi-Y  contains  from  40  to  48  pages,  each  number,  making  a  yearly  volume  of  about 
'f  pages  of  interesting  and  useful  matter,  from  many  of  our  best  educational  writers,  and  on  sub- 
1  of  importiince  to  teachers  and  school-officers,  ^ 

PrtcC)  per  year .«...  $l«SO 

Siiiffle  copies •*.        16 

'  drcutttr'dnd  tpeHtnen  copies  8^  free,- 
I  Bound  ▼olumeol'or  1864,'18«i^  1866,  I66V9  *bA  18689  eaHi....  $2«00 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

14  Bona  St.,  New  York. 


Popular  School   Books. 

I.  -WARIIEN'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 
n.  WARREN'S  NEW  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 
in.  WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Thbsr  three  books  form  a  complete  series  adapted  to  all  grade?  of  schooia  They  ar<  illustrated  by 
numerous  finely-engraved  copperplate  maps,  and  by  many  original  and  beautiful  engravinRS.  They  arc  in 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the' Union,  among  which  are  IiOfS»TOiV» 

x»ROVii>ii::vci:,     T»iriiL,A.i>EiL,T»iiTA.,     w^vsiinvoToix, 

®  AIV  y  nA.!Xd®00,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  private  schools  tliroughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  many  State  Normal  Schools. 


SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Publisherx  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  new  edition  of  'WA.'RTtETV'©  I>lXY"fe!*- 
IOA.TLi  GrEOGrt.\.t*irV,  which  they  are  confident  will  maintain  the  well-e.-imed 
reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  former  edition  as  THE  STANDARD  TEXT»BOOK  upon  this  subject 
The  work  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  contains  the  results  of  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the 
most  eminent  Geographers  and  Scientific  Men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  up  to  the  present  date.  A  new  set 
of  finely-executed  Maps,  prepared  by  the  skilful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey  Office  in  Washington,  adds 
»o  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  work  ;  while  the  entire  subject  is  presented  in  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive manner,  and  in  a  stale  gf  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  in  any  text-book  published  iu  this 
country. 

I.  GREENE'S  NEW  INTRODUCTlO^ro  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
ir.  GREENE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
III.  GREENP]'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  entire  serif s  has  recently  been  thoroughly  rtvised.  These  books  form  a  connected  series ;  but 
either  is  con»p!ete  in  it.self,  and  may  be  used  independently.  The  revised  books,  although  issued  but  \ 
short  time,  have  already  been  recommended  by  the  Hlll>ex*illten<ien.t  of  Pu^Ho  111- 
stviiotloii  111  liAlVHjVH,  nncL  adopted,  "by  tlie  Htato  Com- 
iiilHHloiiera  of  3£rj^IVI£>?10X'A.  and  A.Xll5:A.iV«A«,  l>y  tlio 
Helioc»l  Uoards  of  Ht.  LOUIB,  IMo.,  CHIOAOO,  111.,  .aiidot* 
nearly  One  Tlioiisaiid  otHer  prominent  cities  and  tovp-ns. 
Thus  they  are  becoming  the  [Standard  l^eJXLt-Uool^s  on  Oram  mar. 

Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping. 

POTTER   &   HAMMOND'S    COPY-BOOKS.      Revised  and  imoroved 

edition,  in  three  series. 

I.  THE  SCHOOL  SERIES— Nos.  1  to  9  inclusive. 
IL  THE  LADIES'  SERIES— Nos.  10  to  12  inclusive. 
m.  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  13  to  15  inclusive. 

This  system  is  an  improvement  over  all  others  in  respect  to  originality,  systematic  arrangement  of  co]3ies. 
analysis,  and  rules  for  making  the  letters,  and  in  mathematical  exactness  in  their  formation,  points  of  criti- 
cism, beauty  of  engraving,  and  ease  and  elegance  of  style. 

POTTER  ft  HAMMOND'S  No.  2,  OB  OOMMON  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING, 
Single  and  Double  Entry  (includes  Nos.  i  and  2  bound  in  one). 

POTTER  ft   HAMMOND'S    No.   3,   OR  HIGH    SCHOOL    BOOK-KEEPING, 

Double  Entrj'. 
This  Series  of  Book-Keeping  is  in  Three  Numbers,  bound  in  Two  Book*. 
lar"  Liberal  terras  for  Introduction. 
%*  Correspondence  of  Educators  solicited. 

CowPERTHWAiT  &  Cc,  Publishers, 

6^  and  680  Chestnut  SL,  Philaitelphia. 


Progressive  Text-Books. 

PROF.   ARNOLD  GUYOT'S 

SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography, 

Elementary  Geography,  for  Primary  Classes, 
Intermediate  Geography, 

Common  School  Geography. 


"  Wk  are  instnicted  to  regard  Geography  as  the  *  Sciencb  op  thk  Gl66k,*  considered  not  as  a  mere 
*^i<regation  of  unrelated  parts,  but  as  an  organized  fVhoie^  formed  of  members,  each  part  having  an  iudi- 
Tidual  character  aud  special  functions,  all  naturally  dependent  and  operating  tot^ether  according  to  lavi-s 
established  by  the  Creator,  to  perform  functions  possible  to  no  one  alone." — I*ro/,  Amoid  Guyot. 

*  O 

Upon  this  grand  foundation  is  based  GtJVOT's  entire  Series;  consequently  Guyot's  Geographies  contain 
only  wliat  is  absolutely  essential  to  ^oper  teaching. 

Guyot's  Gkogsaphies  tlierefore  are  Simple.  Guyot's  Geographies  are  Truthful.  Guyot's  Geographies 
are  Attractive.    Guyot's  Geographies  are  Successful. 

700,000  COPIES  SOLI>. 

INTRODUCBD    INTO    a,4:'3r     SCHOOIjS     IlC    OHIO. 

Wherever  Guyot's  Geographies  have  been  introduced,  they  have  met  tite  unquaTified  approbation  of  both 
Teachers  and  Parents. 

tSr"  Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Mammoth  Circular  of  Testimonials  forwarded  free  of  Postage  to  any 
address.  Most  favorable  terms  afforded  to  School  Boards,  or  Teachers  desirous  of  introducing  the  above 
Text-  Books.  Teachers  desiring  to  examine  Guyot's  Geographies,  will  be  supplied  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : — 

The  Introtluctlon 50  cents. 

Tlic  Elexnentary  G«o|frapliy 50  *» 

Tlie  Intermediate  €r«o^raiiKj' 75  ** 

The  Common-Scliool  C^cography , . , .  ^, ,,  .l.a5  ** 

PROF.   SANBORN  TENNEY'S  WORKS 

NATURAL     HISTORY. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  are  the  nvMt  favorable  seasons  for  pursuing  the  intensely  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable study  oi  Natural  Historv,  and  we  desire  to  call  ih&aiieuliou  of  Xeacliers  and  Boards  of  Educa- ' 
tion  to  the  following  beautiful  Works : — 

I.    TBNNEY'S    MANIJAX    OF    ZOOI.OGY  i 

For  Schools,  Colleges,  and  the  general  reader,  i  vol., -crown  8vo,with  over  500  Engravings.  Price 
f  3.00.    Sent  to  Teachers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  ^2.oa     Library  style,  on  timed  paper,  f  4.50. 

n.     TEBnVBY'S  NATIJRAI4  HISTORY  OF  AN1>IAI<S  t 

X  volume,  8vo.,  cloth :  containing  over  500  splendid  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  Animals,  Birds, 
&C.    Price  I2.00.    Setit  to  Teachers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  ^i.sa 

in.     TETfNBY^S  If ATURAl^  HISTORY  TABI<RTS  t 

New  Stvle.  Handsomely  mounted  on  Rollers.  No.  i.  Mammals :  No.  a.  Birds ;  No.  3,  Reptiles 
and  Fishes;  No.  4,  Insects,  Crustaceans  and  Worms;  No.  5,  Mollusks,  Sea  Urchins,  Star  Fishes, 
Jelly  Fislies,  Sea  Anemones  and  Corals.  Finely  adapted  to  Class  Instruction  and  for  "  Object 
i^sflsons."  • 

OHAS.  SORIBNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

654  BROADIVAY,  STRUT  YORK. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.'S 
School  and  College  Text  and  Reference  Books. 


CHAMBER'S  BNCYCLOP-aSDIA.  A  Dictionary  of  UniTersal  Know- 
ledge for  the  People,  in  Ten  Eoyal  8vo  Volumes,  832  pages  each. 

LIPPmCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORU). 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GEOaRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

WICKEESHAITS  EDUCATIONAIi  WORKS. 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

ATWATER'S  LOGIC. 

SUE'S  COMPLETE  FRENCH  COURSE. 

WEBSTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

SANDERS'S  UNION  SERIES. 

EDGARTON-S  WESTERN  ORATOR. 

ROSS'S  SOUTHERN  SPEAKER. 

SARGENT'S  READERS. 

SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

LOOMIS'S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES, 

PLAYFAIR'S  EUCLID. 

ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

HOLLOWAY'S  MENTAL  GEOMETRY. 

CHAUVENET'S  TRIGONOMETRY. 

CHAUVENETS  ASTRONOMY. 

WATSON'S  THEORETICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

BLEDSOE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATHEMATIC& 

STUDENTS'  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

LINCOLN'S  LECTURES  ON  BOTANY. 

SAMSON'S  ART  CRITICISM. 

PHELPS'S  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

PHELPS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

PHELPS'S  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BEGINNERa 

PHELPS  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

KERL'S  QRAMMARS. 

CLEVELAND'S  GRECIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

KITTCS  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 

ADAMS  S  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

LEMPRIERES  CLASSICAL  DICTIONAftY. 

LEVERETT'S  LATIN  LEXICON. 

LEVERETT'S  JUVENAL. 

LIDDELL  &  SCOTT'S  LE^CON. 

GARDNER'S  LATIN  LEXICON. 

GROVES  GREEK  LEXICON. 

PICKERING'S  GREEK  LEXICON. 

JOHNSONS  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.  Embracing  plane  and  Co- 
ordinate Geometry. 

"  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

J.  B.  LIPPmOOTT  &  CO., 
115  and  117  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A  Library  of  Education, 

Selected  from  the  Sest  Writers  of  all  Countries. 

»  •  ^ 

This  attempt  at  brhiging  ^e  products  of  the  best  minds  williin  the  reach  of  all  is  meeting  with  high 
appredation. 

What,  recommends  it  apart  from  its  subject-matter  and  its  cheapness  is  its  convenient  form, — permitting 
of  being  carried  about  the  person  and  read  at  spare  moments,  and  so  light  as  not  to  iaiigue  the  hand, — and 
the  fact  that  each  work  will  be  complete  and,  as  far  as  possible,  standard. 

The  following  enumeration  will  give  some  idea  of  the  field  to  be  occupied :  Locke,  'Ilioughts  on  Edu- 
cation; Bacon^  Advancement  of  Learning;  Milton;  Ascfiam,  The  Scliool master  ;  y.  S.  Mill ;  ,Cariyle ; 
Prof.  De  Morgan  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head^  Shall  and  Will ;  Rousseau,  Emile  ;  M$nf.  de  GetdiSy  Adelaide 
and  Theodore  ;  Montaigne,  On  the  Institution  and  Education  of  Children  ;  Fetulon,  On  the  Education  of 
Gifis  ;  Pestalozzi,  Leonard  and  Gertrude  ;  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Levana  ;  Horace  Mann  ;  Dr.  Chautting : 
Fmnklin;  Tacitus^  Agricola;  Plato,  Republic;  Xenophon,  Cyrop^edia,  etc.,  etc. 

Vols.  I  and  2  are  now  ready.    They  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  SO  cts*  Gtldl. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  cfe  Co.,  14  Bond  St.,  N.*  Y. 


T.     II.     MoA.3L.IL.I©TEIl^© 

WITH    ALL   THE   RECENT    IMPROVEMENTS, 

Magizifying  400,  1,600,  2,300  10,000  times  the  Area.    An  absolute  necessity  to  every  intelligent  teacher 
desirous  of  investigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Prick— with  forty-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  |io ;— without  the  Objects,  ^5., 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician^  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURER    OF 

School  and  Ofhce  Furniture 

Of  eTw-ry  description;    CHURCH  and  LECTURE- ROOM  SETTEES;  Childreu's  Desks  and 
TableSf  for  Home  1186,  fur  Holiday  Presents,  etc.,  etc. 
4ar  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  26  Grove   St.,  Xcw  York. 


|)rof.  1. 1.  ® .  Eoel)ng,  51.  JIT., 

l^i^iZe-ItinguUt  oflJffe  Imperial  Institute  ofl^rauce,  {OM  Jkfeda/,1848, ) 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  "  NEW  YORK   POLYGLOT  BUREU."  (Established  i860,) 
5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

KE  rs  R  E  NCBS. 
Rev.  F.  A.  P.  B\RVARD,  LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia  Collej^e,  New  Yoric. 
Francis  Sciircedbr,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York. 
Gkokgb  H.  Moors,  Esq.^  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
Henry  T.  Drowne,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ainencan  Ethnological  Society,  New  York. 
J.  P.  Leslrv,  Esq.,  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Carey,  1102  Walnut  st ,  Phiiadelphia. 
Hon.  Morton  McMichark,  Mavor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia;   Editor  of  the  "North  American 

and  United  States  Grazette.**^ 
Dr.  L  I.  Hayks,  20  East  Fifteenth  st..  New  York. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  First  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  84  Cliaton  Places  New  York* 
Hon.  Isaac  Bell,  a6  W.  Twenty-second  st ,  New  York. 
Hon.  Alkx.  L  Cothkal,  343  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
<    Tiig  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  112  and  114  Broadway,  New  York, 

%3^  Translations  of  scientific  works  and  books  pertaining  to  every  department  of //V^m/«rr,  from  and 
into  the  various  modern  languages. — Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  translation  (on  moderate 
terms  and  with  especial  care)  of  all  works  tending  to  promote  the  Education  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  Temi>erance,  Total  Abstinence  and  Moral  Reform. 

®etman  in  |Jnbltc  Bdjaols. 

The  "best  Books  now  in  nse  are 
AHN,  F..  Budiments  of  the  Oerman  Ijang:uage,     Exercises  in  Pronouncing,  Spelling  and 
Translating.    ^.35. 

German  Method.    With  Pronunciation  by  J.  C  Oehlschlager.    Rrvited  Edition,  just  issued. 

'    Fir»t  (practical)  Part  ^.60.     Second  (iheoreticai)  Part  ;$o.4o.     Doth  Parts  bound  together  $1.00. 

German  Hand  Writing.    $0.40, 

This  book  contains  a  number  of  interesting  letters  and  other  short  pieces  printed  in  Gennan  current 
hnnd-writing  characters  of  the  best  modem  style.  It  is  intended  and  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  compauion 
to  every  German  Grammar  or  Reader. 

GBAUBKT,  W.,  Manual  of  the  Gherman  liangruage.    First  Part  I0.40.    Second  Part  fo  40. 
Both  Parts  bound  together  ^.70, 

Specimen  copies  of  the  above  book  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  half  price.  Prospectuses  and  Lists 
gratis.  Large  assortment  of  German  Readers.  Dictionaries,  etc.— all  the  German  School  Books  in  use 
here,  and  the  largest  Stock  of  German  Books  and  Periodicals  generally.     x8  different  Catflngues  gratis. 

E.  STEIGER,  22  <fc  24  Fravkf(yrt  St.,  New  York. 
A  great  help  to  Teachers ;  a  great  benefit  to  Pupils. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC, 

Incltidhvj  a  Oreat  Variely  of  Promiscuous  Examples,  to  fn'pply  a  Want  experienced  many 
years  'in  Teaching.     By  WJIITMAN^  FECK,  A.  J£ 

It  is  the  be«t  Aritlunetic,  so  pronounced  by  various  prominent  and  experienced  Teachers,  particularly 
because  it  contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Promiscuous  Examples  systematically  classified  and 
arranged,  which  re<juire  pupils  to  think  how  each  question  is  to  be  solved  independently  of  others,  as  in 
practical  business,  instead  of  copyyig  one  after  another. 

It  is  tliQ  4'lietipeHt  Arithmetic,  because  being  carefully  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  which 
costs  only  about  one  third  as  much  as  an  ordinary  arithmetical  series  in  which  the  same  matter  is  several 
times  repeated  in  different  books. 

For   examination  b^   mall,   73   Ceut«. 

Letters  about  "  Introductions,"  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to 

•    \sr.  PECK,  A.  M.,  New  Haven,  Coni\. 


THE     CRAYON      HOLDER 

Is  difficult  to  deyribe  clearly,  thout^lt  it  is  extfemely  simple  in  construcdon.  'Its^hiefmerits  consist,  (a)  in 
its  long  grip  adapted  to  the  usual  taper  of  cravons/so  that  however  tishtly  the  crayon  is  held,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  protruding  portion  breaking  while  in  use  ; — this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  never  be* 
fore  attained  :  and  (b)  m  its  length,  or  rather  its  shortness,  for  it  is  only  as  long  as  a  crayon,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  knob  bearing  a  tapering  screw  which  governs  the  grip  upon  the  crayon.  The  convenience 
of  a  holder  t^iaC  viill  take  in  an  entire  pencil,  and  yet  be  short  enough  to  be  held  es^ify  and  natur^dly  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  as  a  simple  crayon  is,  will  be  appreciated  by  aH.—l'he  holder  i«  made  of  box-^'ood, 
and  is  light  and  pleasant  to  handle. 

It  will  quickly  save  more  than  its  cost  in  utiliztnj?  the  small  pieces  of  cn^ons  wliich  cannot  be  held  m  the 
fingers.     It  cannot  soil  the  dress  and  fingers,  and  offend  the  touch.     X'l*ice»        -        -         29  ot8« 

It  pay  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for         -        -        -        -        -        "*."       "       "        30** 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  • 

14  Bond  St.,  IVcw  York. 


CLARKES*   K£W  METHOD 

FOR 

MELOD{ONS  AND  REED  ORGHiNS. 

A  Comprehensive  Systeip  of  Instruction,  and  an 
mprDvemeoi  on  all  other  Methods  forilie  Simplicity 
oa  Progressive  |^ratter  of  its  States,   Exercises, 
kales,  \  oiuatariei,  and  Recreative  Pieces— containing 
n  admirable  selection  of  Choice  Pieces  of  every  grade  I 
f  difficulty,  from  favorite  and  popular  authore;  adopt- 
Dg  for  Reed  Orf^ans  the  System  so  successfully  carried 
mt  for    the    Piano- Forte    in    "  Richardson's    New  > 
Aethcd  *•  for  the  latter  instrument.      Arran;;cd  ex-  . 
«esaly  fer  Cabinet,  American,  Metropolitan,  Prince  &  ' 
>).,  Larliart  &  Needham,  Burdeti,  £»iy,  and  all  oiher 
leed  Organs  ;  aUo  for  the  Melodeoa  and  Hvmoniujn. 
Jy  William  H,  Clarkb,  Aifthor  of  "Hie  American 
)rgan   Instructor."     Price  m   Boards,  $2  50.      Sent 

O.  DITSON  &  CO., 

277  fVashiiigtoJi  Street,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSOBT  dc  CO., 

711  Broadway,  New  York. 


lEW  SABBATH  SCHQOL  BOOK. 
JuErt;  Published, 

"The  Morning  Stars." 

L  Boole  or  Relf|(toas  Songs  for  g^wnfUty 
ScI&ooLb  aud  the  Hoiuo  Circle. 


The  authors  believed  that  by  recourse  to  the  FOLK 
«NGS  OF  GKRMANY— a  rich  mine  of  sweei  and 
imple  melodies  hitherto  but  little  worked — music  at 
ace  very  easy,  very  attractive,  beautiful  and  of  high 
nkr,  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children  ;  and 
rom  a  careful  examination  of  about  four  thousand  of 
hese  Gkrman  Folk  Songs,  the  present  colleciion  has 
<en  cuited.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  put  the 
iu»ic  into  proper  ^<rt,  for  chiidrca's  usage.  It  is  our 
xperience  that  music  for  children  U  very  generally 
mtten  too  high.  A  child's  voice  should  sddom  be 
anied  above  D ;  and  as  a  rule,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
»r  a  number  of  bars  on  C  or  D  without  flatting. 
kocordtngly,  we  liave  so  selected  the  keys  that  only  a 
ery  iiew  melodies,  in  which  it  was  impoiisible  to  avoid 
,  will  be  found  to  run  above  D,  ip  any  part  of  them. 

Price  in  Boaids,  35  cents;  Paper,  30  cents.    Sent 
osrtpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
OI^IVKR  UITSO.V  &  COm  Pabllsbon, 
277  WtUhinglon  Street,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  Broadway,  New  York. 


TH£    WHITLOCK 

EXPOSITION. 

i  Perpetual  Fair,  35  &  37  Park  Place. 

For  fiiH  particulars  send  stamp  fer  sample  copy  of 

!/ackh\        '■      ' 

»t  to  every 


'Ae  U'Jiit'Iock  Exposition  Reporter^  a  journal  of  inte- 
In\'entor,  Manufacturer,   Farmer,  Horti- 


alturist,  and  Housekeeper. 

Circtil»tlon  Q^nariei^jr  100,000. 

Address WHITLOCK  EXPOSITION, 

Box  6722,  New  York. 


\Wm  PlANISPnERE, 

FOB  T^B  XT8E  OP 

NAVIGATORS 

AND 

Students  of  Astronomy. 


The  cheapest  and  most  oon70siont  meaoa 

ever  devised  for 

IDENTIFYING  THE  FIXED  STARS. 


The  pocket  PLANISPHERE  consists  of— 

(rt.)  A  light,  strong  card,  about  four  inches  square, 
carrying  an  accurate  circumpolar  Star  Map,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  the  months  subdivided  for  the  days  ;  and 

(^.)  A  smaller  circular  card,  carrying  the  hours  of 
the  day,  and  an  open  ^aoe,  icpreseutii\g  the 
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These  two  cards  are  attached  at  tlie  centre,  ao.  as 
t»  turn,  one  on  the  other. 

This  form — a  shtrplifi cation  of  Baud»n*s  improve- 
ment of  the  original  Planisphere  invented  by  the 
celebrated  Astronomer  Bode,  in  17S6— answers  the. 
same  purpose  as  the  large  Planispheres,  costing  twelve 
times  as  mucK  In  addition  to  cheapness^  tliia  Plant*, 
sphere  has  the  further  advantage  of  .being  so  smaU  and 
light,  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 

The  I*oeltct  I*laiilS5i>liere  is  used 
as  follows : 

To  bring  to  view  the  prirtcipa)  Stars  visible  at  a»y 
given  night  and  hour,  turn  the  upper  card  so  as  to 
bring  the  hour  of  observation  to  correspond  with  the 
given  time  of  year  on  the  lower  card.  The  open  space 
Mfrill  then  exhibit  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second 
magnitudes  above  the  horizon  at  the  specified  time. 
If  the  card  be  held  face  downward  above  the  head 
of  the  observer,  -with  the  N.  point  toward  the  north,  it 
win  exhibit  the  stars  in  their  positions  relative  to  tlie 
real  horizon. 

The  stars  of  the  Grst  magnitude  »re  numbered  on  the 
Star- Map,  in  the  onier  of  their  brilliancy,  from  i  to  15. 
The  key  to  the  identification  of  the  stars  is  given  on 
the  back  of  the  Planisphere. 

Price,  by  mail 50  cento 
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GOLDEN     OPINIONS 

From  Normal  School  Principals  and  Teachers,  concerning 

Edwards  &  Webb's 

Analytical   Headers. 

—         » <»  # 

M  In  all  points,  I  do  not  knoir  u,  series  of  boolu  more  ivorthy  of  public  eonft- 
df^nee  nnd  patronage.*'— £.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  Onoego  (iV.  Y,)  Normal  and  Tram- 
(•'jgf  School. 

»«  The  Analytical  Readers,  published  by  Mason  Brothers,  are  doubtless  the 
best  MOW  nscd."— J.  W.  DiCKiKSON,  PriTicipoZ  State  Normal  School,  IVetffidd,  A/om. 

M  I  like  Kdvrards*  Sixth  Reader.  I  hope  the  series,  -vrhen  completed,  ivill  come 
as  near  my  Ideas  of  ivhat  reading  books  should  be/* — A,  C.  ApGak,  Teacher^  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School, 

^t  I  haye  been  using;  tvro  of  your  Readers,  and  an&  exceedingly  pleased  -with 
them.. .    . .  .Have  carefully  examined  the  ^rholc  series,  and  can  checrfitlly  recona* 

mend  It  as  superior  to  aU  others.'»_MiNNlE  C.  SwAZZS,  Teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  New 
Jersey  Slate  Normal  School 

(4 1  have  given  the  Analytical  Readers  quite  a  careful  examination,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  them.^'—EDWABD  Bkooku,  J^rincipfd  PawM^'^anioi  Slate  JjTormal 
School^  Miilersville^  Pa. 

M  It  must  fill  a  great  void  in  the  means  hrretotbre  provided  4>r  teaching  Resid* 
Ing."— Wm.  p.  Phklps,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Minnesota. 

M  The  ivork  vras  needed.  I  am  glad  vre  have  it.'* — L.  B.  KELLOOd,  Prineipai 
Slate  Normal  School,  Kansas. 

M  The  Analytical  Readers  seem  to  n&o  an  excellent  Series  of  books*" — A.  G. 
BOYDBN,  Principal  State  Normal  School^  Bridgewaier^  Mass. 

M  Edwards'  Sixth  Reader  richly  deserves  the  pnblle  favor.*'_D.  B.  Haoab,  Prin- 
e^al  State  Normal  School^  Salem,  Man. 

M  We  were  so  favorably  impressed  with  these  features  (of  th«  Analytlra.1 
Readers)  that  we  put  the  books  into  the  hands  of  some  of  oar  pupUs  at  once.*' 

— J.  V.  MoNTOOHBKY,  Principal  State  Model  School,  MiUersxUU,  Pa. 

M  Aft«<r  having  used  the  Analytical  Readers,  I  am  convinced  that  every  one 
wrho  vrill  give  them  a  trial  wrUl  find  that  they  Interest  pupils,  and  advance 
their  progress  more  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  hcrrtolbre  appeared.** 

— Marthjl  Fostbb,  Teacher  of  Reading ^  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 


These  new  Readers  have  been  bighly  reoom mended,  or  in  substance  endorsetl. 
by  Twenty  State  Superintendents,  Two  Hundred  County  Superintendents,  and 
over  One  Thousand  prominent  Teachers,  and  are  already  in  use  in  many  of  the 
largest  and  best  Schools  of  the  country. 

Made  of  the  best  paper^  carefully  printed,  and  bound  in  the  most  durable 
manner. 

Wherever  used,  the  Analytical  Readers  are  winning  high  praise. 

Retail  PmcB8.—l8fc  Reader,  28  cents;  2d  Reader,  ffO  cents;  8d  Reader,  75 
c^nts;  4th  Reader,  dO  cents  ;  6th  Reader,  $1.25;  9th  Reader,  $1.60;  SpeHer^ 
45  cents.    For  examination,  half-price.     Best  terms  for  mtrodtictioB. 

LOSSIBTG'S    I7NITRD   STATBS   HISTORIBS._Pr{m»r7  History,    $1.00  ;    Common 
School  History,  $1.75  ;  Pictorial  History,  $2.00. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  IDIOTS. 

THE  extremes  of  mental  strength  and  mental  weakness  are  far  apart  ; 
yet  intelligence  and  imbecility  are  separated  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble gradations.  Like  health  and  disease,  or  sanity  and  insanity,  there  is 
no  absolute  line  of  separation  between  them.  The  intelligent  child  is 
originally  superior  to  the  imbecile,  not,  as  many  suppose,  because  he  has 
mind^  while  the  other  has  not ;  but  because  he  is  favored  with  superior 
bodily  endowments — a  healthier  frame,  keener  and  more  active  senses, 
and  a  better  ordered  nervous  system. 

At  first,  all  children  are  weak-minded,  or  perhaps  have  no  mind  at 
all.  They  have  simply,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  capacity  to  develop 
mental  power,  as  they  have  to  develop  muscular  power.  Within  certain 
limits  the  rapidity  of  a  child's  physical  development  depends,  first,  on  his 
organic  condition,  and  second,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bodily 
nourishment  he  receives.  In  like  manner  his  mental  development  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  his  organic  condition,  and  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  his  mental  nourishment, — that  is,  the  number  and  variety  of  his  sense- 
perceptions  ;  every  exercise  of  sense  serving  at  once  to  increase  his  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  his  stock  of  mind. 

W^ith  children  of  ordinary  impressibility,  growth  in  knowledge  and 
mental  power  is  in  a  measure  inevitable.  It  will  go  on  more  or  less 
rapidly  without  teaching,  or  in  spite  of  bad  teaching.  And  the  teacher, 
having  no  means  of  determining  in  any  case,  just  how  much  of  a  child's 
improvement  is  due  to  his  efforts  and  how  much  to  outside  influences, 
must  ever  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the  correctness  and  efficiency  of 
the  methods  he  employs. 

With  imbeciles^  on  the  contrary,  the  test  is  absolute.  The  teacher 
must  teach  or  the  pupils  will  not  learn.     There  are  no  outside  influences 

[Entared  MCOxdinK  to  Act  of  CMgraM,  la  th«  tmt  186B,  to  J.  W.  SekMnMrbon  *  0*.,  la  tl»  Otoik'a  OOm 
•'  th«  Diicrlet  Cirarl  of  tho  Ualtod  £atoi  for  the  Boatbarn  Dtatrict  oINov  York.) 
N.  B.    Tho  proH  oro  si  lihortj  to  copj,  piwidod  cndit  U  givta  to  Th»  Amtrita%  Edumlkmi  Mo^dM^. 
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at  work  to  retrieve  or  cover  up  the  teacher's  blunders.  What  he  fails  to 
do  is  never  done.  And  no  matter  how  fitithfully  he  may  work,  if  he 
works  in  the  wrong  way,  the  pupils  will  make  no  advancement  The 
educational  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  the  simplest  elements,  and  the 
experimentum  crucis  of  an  educational  method  is  not  merely  made  possi- 
ble, but  is  unavoidable.  The  results  obtained  in  our  asylums  for  the 
weak-minded,  therefore,  are  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  common-school 
teacher.  It  stands  to  reason  that  methods  which  succeed  best  with  the 
weaker  children  are  not  likely  to  go  wholly  wrong  when,  after  due  exten- 
sion and  toughening,  they  are  applied  to  those  that  are  but  a  little  stronger. 
And  it  IS  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  methods  which  fail  utterly 
with  the  weak  in  various  stages  of  weakness,  are  not  likely  to  suddenly 
become  the  best  when  we  pass  some  indefinable  line  of  separation  between 
the  moderately  weak  and  the  moderately  strong. 

In  view  of  this,  teachers  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  and  instructive 
(due  allowance  being  made  for  the  haziness  of  the  writer's  metaphysical 
opinions),  in  the  following  account,  by  the  Tribunes  correspondent,  ''N. 
C.  M.,"  of  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  developing  the  weak 
intelligence  of  the  inmates  of  our  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  concerning  the  Asylum  building  and 
its  surroundings,  the  need  of  such  institutions,  and  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  same  direction  in  other  places,  the  correspondent  says  : 

''Having  visited  the  Syracuse  Asylum,  and  witnessed  the  success  of 
the  treatment,  I  could  not  &il  to  see  that  Dr.  Wilbur,  by  patience,  acute- 
ness,  and  research,  has  helped  form  a  monument  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  these  poor  unfortunates  are  to  be  among  us.  The  study  of  idiocy  is  so 
new,  and  the  repulsiveness  of  idiots  such,  that  the  common  mind  is  repelled 
almost  upon  the  naming  of  the  subject  But,  after  a  little  investigation, 
new  ideas  will  arise,  and  to  a  reflecting  mind  a  view  will  be  presented  of 
a  most  unei^pected  character.  For  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  minds 
of  idiots  corresponds  to  outcroppings  of  geological  strata,  and  each  gives 
a  view  of  some  of  the  secrets  of  nature  which  can  be  obtained  by  no 
other  means ;  and  now  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  study  of  idiocy,  and, 
to  a  great  degree,  insanity  also,  furnishes  facts  for  the  basis  of  mental 
philosophy  which  have  always  been  wanting,  and  that  only  upon  these 
facts  can  any  lasting  foundations  for  this  science  be  laid.  In  another 
important  respect  is  the  study  of  idiocy  of  great  value.  Where  the  objec- 
tive system  of  education  has  been  fairly  tried,  the  results  have  been  re- 
markable ;  but  to  produce  full  results  it  must  become  so  general  as  to 
react  and  gather  strength  from  extension.  The  greatest  obstacles  are, 
first,  a  waat  of  qualified  teachers,  and  second,  a  realization  with  the  pub- 
lic that,  in  consideration  of  our  needs,  and  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
no  other  nethod  deserves  the  name  of  instruction.     Now,  as  the  training 
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of  idiots  has  been  wholly  by  the  objective  system,  and  as  it  has  produced 
results  impossible  by  any  other  method,  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
natural  system,  and  one  to  which  the  benefits  should  be  extended  to  our 
children. 

"The  pupils  of  this  Asylum  are  separated  according  to  their  condition. 
I  was  introduced  into  a  room  containing  about  fifteen  pupils,  to  whom 
the  teacher  was  imparting  the  most  elementary  instruction  with  reference 
to  common  objects.  Their  dress  was  neat  and  plain,  the  room  was 
dean,  the  air  pleasant,  and  though  these  children  showed  a  low  condi- 
tion they  gave  good  attention.  A  block  with  many  holes  is  to  be  filled 
with  iron  pins  for  one  lesson  ;  another  lesson  is  to  string  button  moulds  ; 
another,  to  place  square  and  other  shaped  blocks  within  correspondingly 
shaped  receptacles ;  another,  to  string  white  and  colored  beads,  one,  two 
or  more  of  each,  up  to  five  ;  another,  to  place  colored  balls  within  cups 
of  corresponding  colors,  and  another,  to  place  skeleton  pieces  of  paste- 
board so  as  to  make  an  object  like  one  before  them.  Some  reading  is 
taught  by  presenting  picture-cards  with  printed  words,  which  were  pro- 
nounced. Spelling  seems  not  to  be  taught  at  all,  and  it  is  acquired 
insensibly,  which  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  some  foundation  in  the 
assertion  of  certain  teachers  that  the  spelling-book  is  the  worst  book  that 
can  be  put  into  a  child's  hands.  When  any  act  is  done  wrong  it  is  to  be 
done  over,  and  often  the  pupil  corrects  himself  as  readily  as  an  expert 
clerk,  when  he  mistakes  in  a  reckoning.  The  teacher  showed  the  word 
'  Mitten'  on  a  card,  and  the  pupils  named  it  correctly.  '  What  is  it 
for?"  *To  wear.'  'When,  in  Winter  or  Summer?'  *In  Summer.' 
'O,  no.'  *In  Winter.'  Writing  commenced  by  drawing  lines  between 
two  points  on  a  blackboard,  then  other  lines,  and  there  are  slates  with 
lines  at  right  angles  for  a  guide. 

"In  another  room  were  children  of  a  still  lower  grade.  They  were 
seated  on  benches  around  the  walls,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were 
stnpid — almost  demented.  I  noticed  a  boy  in  particular,  who  had  a  nice 
forehead,  and  he  seemed  every  way  proper,  but  he  had  a  bodily  infirmity 
which  affected  the  nerves,  and  so  long  as  that  continued,  mental  develop- 
ment would  be  impossible.  A  girl  looked  at  the  sunlight  and  laughed 
as  continuously  as  a  dog  barks  toward  the  sky.  Idiocy  may  be  defined 
as  a  disease  of  the  media  of  sensation,  and  not  at  all  as  a  mental  defect 
The  lowest  case  will  scarcely  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  or  smell,  and  a  com- 
mon primary  treatment  is  to  place  the  child  in  a  room  where  strong  rays 
of  light  are  introduced  through  the  shutters,  when  blocks  or  other  objects 
are  given  it  to  play  with ;  it  is  watched  to  see  what  it  will  do,  and  what- 
ever sense  is  first,  or  most  manifested,  is  seized  upon  as  a  base  for  de*- 
velopment 

"Dr.  Wilbur  gives  account  of  one  case  which  illustrates  the  method 
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of  development,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  mental  phenomena  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner.  This  was  a  girl  eight  years  old,  slender  and 
well  formed,  belonging  to  an  intelligent  family.  Sensation  generally  was 
so  inactive  that  no  distinct  impressions  had  been  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
If  pricked  with  a  pin,  she  screamed,  but  she  did  not  shrink.  When  her 
eye-ball  was  touched,  she  did  not  wink.  She  could  neither  walk  nor 
stand,  nor  could  she  sit  unless  supported ;  and  much  of  the  time  she  kept 
her  hand  in  her  mouth.  If  her  chair  was  suddenly  tipped  over,  and 
caught,  before  it  touched  the  floor,  she  did  not  move  a  muscle,  for  she 
did  not  know  that  she  could  bX\,  An  infant  has  this  knowledge  in  an 
early  period  of  its  life.  She  could  hold  nothing  in  her  hand,  and  the 
only  semblance  of  will  was  in  throwing  herself  backward  with  convulsive 
motions  when  angry.  Tones  of  endearment  or  of  displeasure  made  no 
impression  upon  her,  and  the  only  imitation  or  reflex  faculty  she  ever 
exhibited  was  imperfectly  to  utter  what  appeared  to  be  musical  sounds. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  been  fed  on  sponge-cake  and  weak  tea,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  place  this  food  in  the  back  part  of  her  mouth,  or  she 
would  not  swallow,  for  her  tongue  was  without  taste.  Besides,  she  was 
without  the  active  sense  of  touch.  Thus  she  was  a  human  being  without 
any  of  the  senses,  and  she  exhibited  a  condition  not  only  much  lower 
than  that  of  a  common  new-born  infant,  but  lower  even  than  any  young 
animal.  Still,  there  was  an  interior  sensation,  and  all  the  involuntary 
and  automatic  phenomena  were  perfect,  else  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  of  waste  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  These  powers,  however, 
are  independent  of  outward  sensation,  and  they  are  only  in  a  remote  de- 
gree connected  with  mental  action ;  and  yet  their  objective  and  subjective 
are  similar  to  the  corresponding  manifestations  of  sensation  and  ihentality. 
The  Rev.  George  Bush  used  to  call  this  interior  phenomenon  the  soul, 
or  the  motherly  housekeeper.  Let  us  trace,  now,  the  development  of 
sensation  and  the  consequent  struggling  dawn  of  ideas,  and  we  will  gather 
some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  are  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mind, 
which  afterward  expands  itself  so  wonderfully  among  many  wonderful 
achievements  as  to  be  able  to  react  upon  the  world,  to  become  conscious 
of  the  far-r^ching  laws  of  nature,  and  in  its  audacity  to  weigh  the  planets 
as  in  a  balance,  and  to  measure  the  distance  through  which  light  had 
been  travelling  from  a  period  before  the  commencement  of  the  world. 

''The  first  step  with  this  poor  girl  was  to  commence  with  that  which  was 
definitely  known,  and  nothing  was  definitely  known  to  connect  the  exte- 
rior with  the  interior,  but  taste,  and  this  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
With  sponge-cake  held  on  a  fork,  it  was  withdrawn  in  what  may  be  called 
lessons,  more  and  more  outward,  a  little  distance  at  each  lesson,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  taste  followed,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  tip  of  the 
tongue^  and  was  transferred  thence  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth.     During 
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this  instniction  she  would  move  her  head  that  the  food  might  come  in 
contact  with  the  locality  where  taste  was  best  established,  and  next  she 
learned  to  raise  her  head  for  this  purpose.  If  too  much  ^'as  exacted 
she  drooped  discouraged,  but  the  teacher  yielded  a  little,  and  she  re- 
sponded. The  next  lesson  commenced  by  placing  her  standing  against 
the  wall,  with  smooth  oil-cloth  beneath  her  feet,  while  the  doctor  sat  in  a 
chair  before  her,  with  one  hand  against  her  breast  to  prevent  her  falling, 
and  with  one  hand  against  her  knees  to  prevent  them  from  bending, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  her  limbs  supported  her  body.  Then  with  his 
foot  he  drew  out  her  feet  a  litde,  making  her  position  uncomfortable,  but 
soon  they  were  shoved  back.  After  this  had  been  repeated  several  times, 
she,  at  last,  to  the  doctor's  joy,  slightly  drew  back  one  foot  herself.  After 
a  few  more  lessons,  she  learned  to  step  back  and  forward.  Next,  her 
body  was  moved  to  one  side,  when,  remembering  how  she  became 
comfortable  by  moving  her  foot,  she  moved  her  body  herself,  and  stood 
erect  To  secure  other  proper  positions  of  the  body,  she  was  placed  in 
a  large-sized  baby-jumper.  Thus  the  lessons  went  on  until  she  learned 
to  stand,  to  walk,  and  to  sit  down,  and  finally  to  follow  the  other  pupils 
to  and  from  the  dining-room.  In  bringing  her  hand  under  her  will,  hot, 
cold,  smooth,  rough,  light,  and  heavy  objects  were  placed  in  it,  and  as  a 
result  the  idea  at  last  dawned  that  she  had  a  hand.  She  was  not  able  to 
see,  because  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  did  not  contract  and  dilate.  To  excite 
action,  objects  were  made  to  flit  before  her  eyes,  then  there  were  sudden 
changes  from  light  to  darkness,  and  at  last  she  came  to  sec  objects  which 
were  not  too  remote. 

'*  With  other  pupils  who  are  deficient  in  sight,  but  can  hear,  the  eye  is 
strengthened  by  closing  the  ears,  while  conversely,  if  hearing  is  deficient, 
the  eyes  are  bandaged ;  which  proves  that,  to  some  extent,  these  senses 
are  interchangeable.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  educate  the  eye  that  it 
may  learn  to  fix  the  visual  angle  properly,  according  to  the  distance  of  an 
object  A  large  proportion  of  idiots  are  speechless.  Although  speech  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  man's  powers,  it  is  least  elementary 
of  any,  for  the  power  to  speak  is  based  upon  ability  to  hear  ;  hence,  lan- 
guage depends  more  upon  the  ear  than  upon  the  tongue.  Speaking 
commences  with  consonants,  not  with  vowels,  and  with  those  that  are 
uttered  by  the  lips,  and  are  called  labials.  It  is  a  help  to  see  the  lips 
move.  Still,  even  the  use  of  consonants  is  preceded  by  signs,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  individual. 

"Another  important  help  is  muscular  exercise,  and  to  secure  this  there 
is  a  g^eat  variety  of  devices,  and  not  the  least  is  light  gymnastics.  It  may 
be  said  that,  without  exception,  idiots  are  deficient  in  physical  powers, 
and  that  their  disability  is  not  mental,  but  physical.  Few  or  none  can 
walk  well,  or  stand  firm  and  straight     To  stand  well  on  one's  feet,  and 
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to  be  possessed  of  firm  and  flexible  muscles,  would  seem  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary for  what  is  called  a  sound  mind,  or,  at  least,  for  one  capable  even 
of  development.  In  securing  physical  exercise  for  these  unfortunates 
it  is  found  that  the  mind  becomes  receptive  of  ideas  ;  and  it  seems  proved 
that  in  early  life  ideas  depend  upon  sensation.  ^  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
was  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  was  taught  the  finger  alphabet,  and  when  she 
dreamed  by  night  she  moved  her  fingers. 

"After  the  muscles  and  ner\'es  have  been  brought  into  action,  that  is, 
after  the  senses  have  begun  to  build  up  or  elaborate  those  ideas  which,  in 
the  uses  of  life,  are  to  become  automatic,  the  surest  way  for  reflex  ideas  to 
become  established,  and  to  increase  the  will,  and  grow  in  the  mind  qual- 
ities superior  to  animals,  is  to  teach  habits  of  useful  industry  ;  and  these, 
rightly  considered,  make  the  primar)'  element  in  a  constructive  and  crea- 
tive being,  no  matter  how  exalted  he  may  be.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as 
practicable,  the  boys  engage  in  farm  and  garden  work,  and  in  the  care 
of  animals,  while  the  girls  learn  to  knit,  sew,  make  beds,  set  the  table, 
and  take  care  of  younger  children.  When  work  is  done  wrong,  the  per- 
son in  charge  will  direct  it  to  be  done  over.  One  in  a  low  condition 
learns  much  from  the  one  next  above,  and  the  children  watch  each  other, 
and  they  are  quick  in  observing  those  who  are  inferior,  while  they  are 
officious  to  give  instruction.  In  any  human  being,  therefore,  mentality 
is  not  a  question  of  feet,  but  of  degree.  About  two-thirds  of  the  girls 
learn  to  knit,  sew,  and  do  other  work,  while  some  become  quite  skilful. 
There  is  a  like  progress  with  the  boys,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  their 
labor  is  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  production  of  the  farm  and  garden. 
A  fair  percentage  of  both  sexes  have  been  sent  to  their  homes  as  posi- 
tively useful  if  not  trusty  members  of  their  families.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  four  young  men  who  had  been  instructed  at  this  institution,  and 
brought  up  from  a  state  of  helplessness,  entered  the  army,  and  served 
their  country  with  honor.  The  percentage  of  cases  which  no  skill  nor 
device  can  reach,  in  the  direction  of  making  them  useful,  is  about  one- 
sixth  ;  and  there  is  no  hope  because  they  are  subject  to  organic  bodily 
diseases  which  deprive  the  ner\'ous  system  of  the  firmness  required  for 
securing  a  free  communication  between  the  outward  and  the  interior. 
Of  the  improvable  cases  each  differs,  and  special  treatment  according  to 
condition  is  required. 

**  Among  the  details  of  instruction  for  securing  development,  an  im- 
portant step  is  to  establish  the  will,  for  until  this  is  done  no  use  can  be 
made  of  ideas.  In  the  highest  sense,  the  will  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  mind  comes  after  considering  ideas  which  have  been  presented  to  it, 
during  a  state  of  unconsciousne.ss.  In  a  less  sense  the  will  is  based  upon 
ideas  connected  with  sensation  while  considered  in  a  partially  conscious 
state  ;  but  there  are  various  conditions  of  will,  and  its  force  depends  upon 
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the  number  and  clearness  of  the  ideas.  We  might  say,  too,  that  will  is 
an  outgrowth  or  a  fruit  of  ideas.  After  all,  this  is  a  branch  of  mental 
philosophy  which  presents  difficulties  of  the  most  perplexing  nature.  It 
is  certain  that  the  great  class  of  idiots  have  no  will ;  and  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  young  children.  When  a  mother  attempts  to  break  what  she 
calls  the  will  of  a  child,  she  mistakes  ;  for,  if  she  succeeds  in  establishing 
a  resolution,  she  helps  create  a  will,  she  does  not  break  it  In  first  call- 
ing out  a  will,  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  arouse  the  muscles  to  action. 
They  have  a  simple  device  in  a  small  bag  nearly  filled  with  beans.  A 
pupil  is  seated,  and  the  teacher  commands  him  to  catch  it.  He  will  pay 
no  attention  :  the  bag  is  then  tossed  into  his  face.  When  the  pupil  sees 
the  bag  coming  again,  he  is  certain  to  raise  his  hands  to  protect  his  face  ; 
if  he  do  not,  it  is  thrown  with  such  force  that  he  will  take  the  hint  next 
time,  and  thus,  after  a  few  or  many  lessons,  he  will  catch  it.  This  is  a 
point  gained,  and  now  the  bag  is  thrown  with  still  greater  force ;  the 
pupil  is  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  work  on  hand,  he  squares  him- 
self, his  eyes  quickly  settle  with  determination,  and  in  preparing  himself 
to  catch  it,  he  prepares  himself  for  what  is  analogous  to  destiny.  In 
short,  he  is  waking  up,  he  is  strengthening  himself  with  will.  Mean- 
while, there  is  another  lesson  in  connection,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  with  a 
feebler  pupil.  The  bag  is  put  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  told  to  throw  it 
A  compafratively  heavy  weight  is  held  much  more  easily  than  a  light  one, 
as  if  by  some  attraction.  Perhaps  he  will  scarcely  move  his  arm  to  throw 
it,  or,  if  he  does  move  it,  he  will  swing  it  to  and  fro,  still  holding  the  bag, 
having  no  will  to  incite  him  to  throw  it  In  this  case  an  attendant  will 
come  behind  him,  and  give  his  hand  a  sudden  impetus,  and  away  the  ob- 
ject goes.    This  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  devices  for  establishing  will. 

"Thus,  from  a  low  starting-point,  with  short  steps,  a  step  at  a  time, 
and  with  slow  progress,  development  commences,  and  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  education  is  full  as  certain  as  in  any 
of  our  schools.  An  only  son,  eight  years  old,  was  admitted,  not  wholly 
as  an  idiot,  but  certainly  as  one  feeble-minded  ;  he  could  make  no  prog- 
ress at  school,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  he  was  exces- 
sively timid.  His  mother  had  taken  great  pains  with  him,  and  he  could 
read  a  little.  In  the  Asylum  he  was  no  longer  overawed  by  superiority, 
he  was  taught  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  no  faster  than  he  could  under- 
stand it,  and  after  eight  months'  instruction  he  went  home.  Then  he 
entered  a  school,  the  primary  department  of  which  was  graded  by  five 
divisions,  and  an  academic  course  was  attached. 

"  In  the  usual  time  he  passed  through  these  five  grades,  without  having 
been  once  reprimanded,  and  of  only  three  boys  who  were  qualified  for 
entering  the  higher  department,  he  was  one.  The  educators  of  our  land 
should  suspect,  from  this  illustration,  that  their  system  for  beginners  is 
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frightfully  defective ;  that  their  pupils  violently  tear  through  obstacles 
which  they  cannot  overcome,  and  that  in  consequence  of  so  doing  tbey 
are  ever  afterward  unfitted  to  adopt  natural  and  best  methods  of  investiga- 
tion. There  are  crowds  of  half-educated  men  and  women  in  our  land 
who  do  not  know  that  the  reason  why. they  are  useless  and  powerless  is 
because  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  opportunity  was  an  engine 
of  stultification.  It  will  be  the  universal  testimony  of  children  in  oui 
schools  that  they  think  themselves  dull.  Could  they  have  the  advantages 
of  the  objective  system  taught  in  this  Asylum,  this  idea  would  seldom 
enter  a  scholar's  head. 

''Idiocy  is  not  often  in  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  hereditary,  but  it 
may  be  an  indication  of  degeneracy  in  families,  as  is  also  insanity.  Many 
children  become  idiots  after  fits  of  sickness,  and  sometimes  from  inju- 
dicious medical  treatment  It  is  never  accidental  before  birth ;  but  why 
it  should  occur  in  a  family  where  other  children  are  bright,  it  is  difficult 
or  improper  to  explain.  Dr.  Wilbur  says  that  as  a  result  of  marrying 
relations  it  is  less  common  than  supposed ;  but  he  confesses  that  this 
'differs  from  the  generally-received  opinion.  Intemperance,  scrofula,  the 
marriage  of  those  who  are  similar  to  each  other,  whether  related  or  not, 
are  causes. 

''  In  the  study  of  idiocy,  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  study  the  human 
mind,  because  there  are  marked  intervals  between  the  time  when  sensa- 
tion is  excited  and  the  formation  of  the  idea,  and  the  process  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  human  mind  is  perceived  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  that 
a  part  of  the  mind  comes  into  existence  after  the  birth  of  the  body ; 
indeed,  that  every  new  image  is  equivalent  to  a  new  birth.  It  would 
seem,  also,  that  there  could  be  no  mind  until  a  connection  is  formed 
between  the  senses  and  the  brain,  were  it  not  certain  that  the  senses  are 
also  connected  with  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  various  nervous  centres, 
and  also  that  they  are  in  full  operation  before  there  is  consciousness 
There  are  many  strong  evidences  that  there  is  an  invisible  body  contained 
in  the  visible  body.  When  the  most  demented  idiot  is  at  last  made  to 
receive  ideas,  these  ideas,  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  differ  from  the  ideas 
of  the  brightest  child.  Whether  we  have  innate  ideas  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  faculty  which  receives  ideas  is 
innate ;  that  it  is  derived  directly  from  parentage,  and  that  the  body  grows 
and  crystallizes  around  it ;  for  not  even  a  limb  of  the  body  could  be 
formed  if  there  were  no  interior  pattern.  Not  only  are  the  relations  of 
the  mind  to  the  body  exceedingly  complex,  but  the  mind  itself  is  subject 
to  conditions  wholly  unlike  any  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Finally,  the 
mind  is  independent  of  the  outward  world  except  when  in  communica- 
tion with  it  through  the  senses,  and  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  body 
that  the  fruit  docs  to  a  tree,  hanging  by  a  slender  stem." 
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FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1868. 

JOHN  DAVID  MACBRIDE,  D.  C  L.,  F.  S.  A.,  died  at  Oxford,  Jan- 
uary 24th,  aged  89  years.  He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  University 
in  1799,  and  soon  after  elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Remain- 
ing a  resident  tutor,  he  became  M.  A.  in  1802,  D.  C.  L.  in  181 2,  and 
the  same  year  succeec]^  to  the  Assessorship  of  the  Chancellor's  Court 
In  1 813  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Magdalen  College,  and,  the  same 
year,  Reader  in  Arabic.  He  held  these  two  offices  till  his  death.  He 
was  the  author  o(  several  theological  books,  some  of  which  were  used  for 
many  years  as  text-books  in  the  University. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Adalbert  Stifter,  an  accomplished  German 
scholar  and  novelist,  died  at  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  aged  62  years.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Kremsmdnster,  and  the  University 
of  Vienna.  He  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  landscape  painting, 
in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  his  landscapes  being  to  this  day  much 
prized  by  connoisseurs.  At  the  age  of  27  he  commenced  writing  fictions, 
and  soon  attained  a  great  popularity  by  his  admirable  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. In  1840  he  was  appointed  by  Prince  Mettemich  tutor  to  his  son 
Richard  (the  present  Prince),  to  whose  instruction  and  improvement  he 
devoted  himself  very  sedulously  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  appointed 
Schulrath  (Commissioner  of  Schools)  for  Upper  Austria,  and  removed  to 
Linz,  the  capital  of  that  province,  where  he  died. 

William  Herapath,  an  eminent  chemist  and  toxicologist,  well  known 
for  his  evidence  in  the  Palmer  and  other  cases  of  murder  by  poisoning, 
died  at  Bristol,  England,  on  the  6th  of  February,  aged  71  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Chemical  Society,  and  of  the 
Bristol  School  of  Medicine,  and  had  been  for  many  years  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  last-named  institution. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  Sir  David  Brewster,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  connection  with  physical  science,  died  at  Allerly,  near 
Melrose,  Scodapd,  aged  87  years.  In  1800,  when  but  19  years  of  age, 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Edinburgh  University, 
and  in  1807  the  degree  of  LL  D.  from  the  same  source.  The  same 
year  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
jected the  great  Edinburgh  Encyclopoedia,  of  which  he  was  editor  till  its 
completion  in  1830.  Elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in 
1813,  he  contributed  numerous  valuable  papers  to  its  transactions,  and 
received  more  of  its  medals  than  have  been  awarded  to  any  other  one 
man.  He  edited  scientific  magazines,  made  discoveries  in  Light  and 
Electricity,  wrote  scientific  works,  popularized  sdence,  was  Principal  of 
the  United  Colleges  of  St  Leonard's  and  St  Salvator  at  St  Andrew's 
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University,  from  1833  ^^^^  ^*s  death.  From  1859  to  1868,  he  was  Prin- 
cipal and  Vice-Chancellor  also  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  So  long 
and  ample  a  series  of  benefactions  to  education  and  science,  few  men 
have  had  the  ability  to  make. 

Dr.  B.  B.  Baker  died  at  Malta  on  the  20th  of  February.  He  was  for 
several  years  director  of  the  College  of  Corfu,  and  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  Ionian  University.  During  the  administration  of  Sir 
Henry  Storks  in  Malta,  he  rendered  much  assi|tance  to  the  cause  of 
education,  particularly  as  one  of  the  examiners  in  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Lyceum  and  primary  schools  of  Malta  and  Gozo. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Dr.  Ludwig  Turck,  an  eminent  professor  of 
the  pathology  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  died 
in  that  city,  aged  56  years.  He  had  held  a  professorship  in  connection 
with  the  general  hospital  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
highest  living  authority  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  He  was  also,  in  conjunction  with  Czermak,  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  laryngoscopy,  or  the  visual  examination  and  surgical  treatment  of 
the  larynx. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  J.  Vandkr  H5vkn,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Leyden,  Holland,  died  at  Leyden,  aged  67. 
He  ranked  with  Owen,  Huxley,  and  Cuvier,  as  a  thoroughly  accom- 
plished zoologist.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  scientific  societies 
of  Europe,  and  author  of  several  treatises  on  the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals. 

Rev.  Robert  Lee,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  died  at  Torquay,  March  15th,  aged  64  years.  Dr. 
Lee  was  bom  at  Tweedmouth,  and  educated  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Having  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh  in  1843,  ^^d*  ^^  ^^^  creation 
of  a  chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the  University 
in  1846,  he  was  appointed  the  first  professor,  and  held  the  position  till 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  mostly  theological  or 
religious. 

Madame  Henrietta  Feller,  an  accomplished  Swiss  lady,  the  widow 
of  a  Swiss  professor,  and  herself  a  successful  teacher  in  Switzerland,  and 
subsequently  a  missionary  and  teacher  among  the  French  Canadians, 
died  at  Grand  Ligne,  Canada,  on  the  27th  of  March.  Her  age  was  about 
80  years.  She  came  to  Canada  in  1835,  and  established  the  Grand  Ligne 
Mission  and  Schools,  which  have  been  wonderfully  successful.  She  de- 
serves honor  for  her  remarkable  philanthropy  and  self-sacrifice. 

M.  Vallet  de  Viriville,  an  eminent  French  Archaeologist  and  writer 
on  Education,  died  in  Paris,  some  time  in  March,  aged  53  years.    Besides 
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naxnerous  works  on  archaeological  subjects,  especially  relating  to  France 
and  Egypt,  he  prepared  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  "  History  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,"  which  was  crowned  by 
the  Institute  of  France  in  1851  and  published  in  1852. 

Rev.  John  Hothersall  Finder,  canon  of  Wells  Cathedral,  died  at 
West  Malvern,  April  16,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  having  taken  his  first  degree  in  18 16,  and  his  second 
in  1824.  He  resided  for  some  years  in  Barbadoes,  where  he  was  Prin- 
cipal of  Codrington  College ;  subsequently  being  made  a  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary and  Prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral,  he  became  Principal  of 
Wells  Theological  College,  He  resigned  this  office  in  1865,  in  conse- 
quence of  declining  health.  He  was  the  author  of  seVeral  theological 
works. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Rt.  Rev.  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  died  in  Eaton  Place,  London,  aged  75  years.  He 
was  educated  at  Warminster  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  taking  his  first 
d^^ee  in  18 13.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college. 
After  about  ten  years'  service  as  a  curate,  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  college 
tutor,  in  1828  ;  was  appointed  examiner  in  the 'schools  1829-1832,  and 
in  1832  was  selected  to  preach  the  Bampton  Lectures.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  in  1834,  University  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  In  1836,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benton,  he  was 
made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.  In  1847  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Hereford  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Though  quiet  and 
laborious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  was  never  very  popular. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  able  articles  on  educational  topics  in  the 
Encyclopeedia  Britannica. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  residence,  Cotham,  Bristol,  Eng., 
on  the  1 6th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  In  181 8,  he  was  called  to 
Bristol  to  become  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Ryland  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
city,  and  joint  tutor  or  instructor  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Stoke's  Croft. 
He  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the  Independent  Colleges,  and  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland,  he  became 
President  of  the  College.  He  remained  in  his  twofold  relation  of  co- 
pastor  and  college  president  through  life.  Among  his  associates  in  the 
pastorate  and  college,  were  John  Foster,  Robert  Hall,  Summers,  Roberts, 
and  others.  The  reputation  of  the  college  for  high  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship was  a]wa}*s  maintained  during  his  presidency. 

G.  A.  Walker  Arnott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  for  many  years,  and  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  Botany, 
died  in  that  city  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Carlo  Matteucci,  professor,  pbysidst,  statesman,  aiid  author,  died  at 
Leghorn,  Italy,  on  the  24th  of  June,  aged  57  years.     Bom  at  Forli,  edu- 
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cated  at  Bologna  and  Paris,  professor  first  at  Bologna  and  aftern^ard  at 
Pisa,  the  most  noted  electrician  of  the  age,  and  discoverer  of  many  im- 
portant fects  in  electro-physiology ;  he  early  became  one  of  the  foreign 
associates  of  the  French  Institute,  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  great  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  pub- 
lished numerous  lectures  and  treatises  on  matters  connected  with  his 
specialty.  He  entered  political  life  in  1848,  was  a  liberal  senator  and 
statesman,  and  from  1862  was  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Rev.  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D.,  an  English  clerg}'man,  professor,  col- 
lege president,  editor,  and  author,  died  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  in  June, 
at  the  age  of  73  years.  He  was  educated  at  Bristol  college,  was  pastor  of 
an  Independent  chapel  at  Kensington,  London,  and  on  the  establishment 
of  London  University,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
History.  In  1842,  when  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  was  re- 
moved from  Blackburn  to  Manchester,  he  became  its  president,  and  for 
fifteen  years  filled  also  the  chair  of  theology.  In  1857  he  was  compelled 
by  impaired  health  to  resign  the  theological  professorship.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  edited  from  1 844  to 
1866.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  mostly  of  a  historical 
character. 

In  June,  also,  died  Professor  Julius  Plucker,  the  most  accomplished 
and  learned  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  at  the  age  of  57 
years.  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a  mathematician  and  physicist  For 
about  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his  scientific 
researches  and  his  professional  duties.  He  was  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  1866  received  its  Copley  medal.  His 
published  works  are  mainly  on  mathematical  and  philosophical  subjects. 

John  Elliotson,  M.  D.  ,  a  learned  but  somewhat  erratic  physician  and 
medical  professor,  died  in  London,  July  29,  aged  nearly  80  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  London,  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Cambridge.  He  was  elected  physician  of  St.  Thomas  Hos- 
pital about  1825,  and  gave  clinical  lectures  there,  introducing  many  new 
members.  In  i'83i  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  London  University,  and  attracted  large  classes  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  lectures.  In  1837  he  became  interested  in  mesmer- 
ism or  animal  magnetism,  and  proclaimed  its  curative  powers  so  zealously 
that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  professorship.  He  after^vard  estab- 
lished a  hospital  for  mesmeric  treatment,  and  edited  a  journal,  the  Zoisi, 
in  advocacy  of  his  theories. 

September  ^th.  Christian  Friedrich  Sch5ndeik,  Ph.  D.,  a  German 
chemist  and  physicist,  died  at  Baden-Baden,  aged  69  years.     He  was 
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educated  in  Wurtemberg  and  London,  being  a  friend  of  Faraday  in  the 
latter  city.  He  became  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Basle, 
Switzerland,  in  1828,  and  held  the  professorship  till  his  death.  He  dis- 
covered ozone,  ant-ozone,  gun-cotton,  and  collodion^^nriched  science  by 
several  treatises  on  different  topics  of  physical  science,  and  died  univer- 
sally esteemed  and  lamented. 

Rev.  Edward  Bcecklen,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg,  an  eminent  scholar, 
Principal  of  the  Alexander  High  School,  Harrisburg,  Liberia,  died  at 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  the  29th  of  September,  aged  39  years. 

Rt  Rev.  Francis  Jeune,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  died 
in  September,  at  Peterborough,  England.  He  was  a  graduate  and  Fel- 
low of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  attained  to  a  first-class  rank. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  public  examiner  and  tutor  of 
his  college ;  then  tutor  in  Canada  of  Lord  Seaton's  sons ;  next  head  of 
King  Edward's  School  at  Birmingham  ;  then  Dean  of  Jersey,  and  in  1843, 
Head-master  of  Pembroke  College,  which  office  he  held  till  1864,  being 
for  ten  years  also  Vice-Chancel  lor  of  the  University.  In  these  positions 
he  accomplished  more  than  any  other  man  has  done,  in  the  way  of 
University  Reform  and  improvement.  He  was  elevated  to  the  See  of 
Peterborough  in  1864. 

In  the  same  month  died  in  London,  John  Reynolds,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  teacher,  author,  and  educational  reformer  of  London,  aged 
76  years.  His  school  in  St.  John-street,  London,  was  large  and  always 
popular.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, a  constituent  member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  origin- 
ated the  Botanical  Society  of  Regent's  Park. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Augusts  Schleicher,  an  eminent  German 
philologist,  author,  and  professor,  died  at  Jena,  aged  48  years.  He  was 
educated  at  Leipsic  and  Tubingen,  being  a  pupil,  at  the  latter  University, 
of  Ewald,  under  whom  he  studied  the  Semitic  languages.  He  subse- 
quently devoted  himself  to  a  long  course  of  philological  study  at  Bonn. 
He  first  became  a  professor  at  Prague,  and  afterward  at  Jena,  where  he 
had  the  chair  of  Philology  and  Comparative  Grammar. 

In  December  also,  Friedrich  Gottleeb  Welcker,  another  eminent 
German  philologist,  and  an  instructor  of  the  preceding,  died  at  Bonn, 
aged  84  years..  He  was  the  last  of  the  older  philologists  who  have  done 
so  much  for  the  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  and  lan- 
guages.    He  had  been  professor  of  philology  at  Bonn  for  nearly  50  years. 


Thky  who  have  to  educate  children  should  keep  in  mind  that  boys  are 
to  become  men,  and  that  girls  are  to  become  women.  The  neglect  of 
this  momentous  consideration  gives  us  a  race  of  moral  hermaphrodites. 
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WORMAN'S  ''COMPLETE  GERMAN  GRAMMAR:* 
By  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer. 

THE  curiosity  awakened  when  we  commenced  reading  this  last  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  German  Grammars,'  soon  gave  way  to  utter 
amazement ;  not,  however,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  on  account  of 
any  excellence  of  the  work,  but  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  blunders 
it  contains.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  number  and  character  of  these 
blunders — the  very  combination  of  which  would  appear  to  require  an  un- 
usual skill  in  that  line — it  seems  almost  like  a  joke,  to  hate  Mr.  Wor- 
man  profess  in  his  preface  a  special  indebtedness  to  such  names  as 
Grimm  and  Becker.' 

The  evidences  of  Mr.  Worman's  bad  grammar  extend  through  all 
parts — declension,  conjugation,  formation  of  words,  pronouns,  prepo- 
sitions, gender,  construction  of  the  verb,  use  of  the  cases,  tenses, 
moods,  conjunctions,  position,  signification  of  words,  and  even  pronun- 
ciation. So  well  is  he  acquainted  with  German,  that  he  does  not  even 
know  to  what  part  of  speech  belongs  the  very  name  of  the  language  of 
which  he  has  been  cool  enough  to  compile  a  grammar,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  nationality  of  which,  we  are  sorry,  he  is  a  member. 

National  nouns,'  he  says  (p.  73),  are  formed  from  the  names  of  coun- 
tries by  adding  cr,  and  their  feminines  by  the  addition  of  in.  Among  the 
exceptions,  which  irregularly  end  in  c,  he  mentions :  ICer  3)eutf(^c,  bet 
©riedjf/  bet  9tuffe,  etc.,  and  adds  as  the  only  exception  to  national  femi- 
nine appellatfons,  the  German  woman  or  lady^  bie  !i£)eut[(^e.  But 
supposing  that  Mr.  W.  had  been  asked  in  German,  by  any  one  of 
his  pupils,  what  countryman  he  was  ?  He  would  certainly  have  replied  : 
-3(1^  bin  etn  S)eutf  djet  (not  i(^  bin  ein  2!)eutf(^e  ;  as  he  might  have  said, 
t(^  bin  ein  @d}tt)abe/  8o^me/  etc.,  but  not  e  in  Sc^mabe  t  or  93d ^met). 
In  fact,  Mr.  Worman  does  not  know  that  his  own  national  appellation 
2)eutfd|  (instead  of  beutifc^,  thiudisc  in  old  German)  is  an  adjective,  and 
not  a  noun,  just  as  the  word  ''  English  "  is ;  and  that  hence  his  exception 
regarding  Gennan  **  ladies,"  though  he  has  transcribed  it  from  Otto,  is 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  stands. 

^  A  Complete  Grammar  of  th«  German  Language,  by  James  H.  Worman,  A.M.  New  York,  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

'  The  writer  of  this  review  would  solemnly  protest,  in  the  name  of  his  teacher,  Grimm,  against  such 
a  desecration  of  his  beloved  name,  if  the  very  idea  of  an  indebtedness  between  James  Wonnan  and 
Jacob  Grimm  for  anything,  except  perhaps  the  first  name,  were  not  so  utteriy  ridiculous.  He  can  prove 
that  Mr.  W.  has  not  even  rfd  Grimm,  and  that  in  die  few  places  vriiere  he  has  adampled  to  laake 
use  of  Becker,  he  has  utteriy  misunderstood  and  spoiled  him. 

*  He  says  "  national  masculine  appellations,"  but  mearu  national  nouns. 
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That  he,  in  fact,  cannot  form  national  nouns  he  shows  by  the  word 
Oenuenfcr,  which  he  suggests  on  page  274  ;  and  that  he  cannot  form  com- 
pound nouns  he  shows  by  his  ^U^rcnf^tflffeC'  (instead  of  U^rfd^Ififfct), 
which  he  uses  on  p.  28.  That  he  does  not  know  what  a  collective  noun 
is,  he  shows  by  his  declaring  the  word  ,,bie  Subcn"  (the  Jews)  to  be  a 
collective  noun  (page  394). 

He  does  not  know  how  to  decline  nouns ;  else  he  ^ould  not  form  the 
genitive  ,,bc«  Saron  t)on  Mtotti"  (page  215),  or  „bc«  5Rcrt)cn"  (page  46), 
or  ,,bc«  ©encralcd"  (instead  of  ®cncrate)  in  the  paradigm  (page  50) ;  nor 
would  he  form  plurals  of  words  having  no  plural,  as  (St^tetjeugc,  toys  (page 
95),  nor  deny  existing  plurals,  as  Stole,  of  8rot  (page  (ii\  nor  form 
wrong  plurals,  as,  ganbm&nncr*  (page  28),  ©ticfelti'  instead  of  ©ticfct 
(page  282),  aOc  Slbenb  instead  of  3lbcnbc  (page  399),  bic  5Rett)tonc  instead 
of  SfJctotott  or  gietoton'^  (page  7o)>  i^or  use  the  plural  „!2eute"  against  the 
rules — ^minbejlend  toufcnb  ?cutc  iftstead  of  ^crfoncn  (page  365). 

That  he  is  ignorant  in  regard  to  gender  appears  from  his  ,,bo5  S^er* 
ittometer"  instead  of  ,,ber  J^mitometer/'  page  282,  and  ,,ba^  gl^or"in  the 
vocabulary; 

He  does  not  know  how  to  form  adjectives,  else  he  would  not  say  ,,in 
bet  geftem  9?Q(^t/'  page  283 ;  nor  how  to  use  them,  else  he  would  not  ex- 
pressly declare  the  horrible  phrases,  ,,3d^  ^abc  toarm,  i^  ^abc  lalt"  to 
be  correct  German  (page  313) ;  nor  how  to  decline  them,  else  he  would 
not  say  an  fetter  tid^tcm  Sage/  and  tiXi  cm  unb  bemfetbcn  Sage  (p.  356  and 
p.  394) ;  nor  how  to  compare  them,  else  he  would  know  the  difference 
between  the  adjective  and  adverbial  superlative,  and  not  say :  SS^et^e^ 
2»ctaa  ijt  am  ^ftrtcflcn  (instead  of  ba«  ^ttrtefle),  or :  SBeld^cS  Sol!  bc«  Utter* 
t^um«  tPflt  am  ta^ferflen  (instead  of  bad  tajjfcrflc),  page  145. 

He  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  article,  else  he  would  not  assert 
(page  194),  that  in  the  phrase  ^^jur  felbcit  ©tmtbc"  no  article  is  contained, 
nor  would  he  say  ,,iii  letter  ^t\i**  instead  of  „in  ber.  fefeten  3^tt"  (or 
rather  feit  ftirjem),  on  page  356. 

As  for  the  declension  and  employment  of  pronouns,  he  lacks  even 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  first  rudiments.  He  makes  tooju  the  dative 
of  the  relative  pronoun  toad,  in  the  very  paradigm  (page  200),  and  ,,toafi  " 
the  dative  of  the  interrogative  „tt)a5"  (p.  209),  showing  that  he  does  not 
know  that  a  dative  of  „ttia«"  never  can  be  formed.  He  forms  the 
phrases :  ,,SQ8a«  ®otb/'  ,^tt)ad  Sbclflein/'*  in  the  meaning  "  what  a  quantity 
of  jewels"  (p.  209);  rejects  the  apostrophizing  of  the  pronoun  eS  into  '^ 


1  Mr.  Woraian  might  as  wdl  fcnn  the  pluml  SEBormftnilCT  of  his  own  naoM. 

*  This  is  a  BorUn  vulgansm. 

*  Anodier  Berlin  vulgarism. 

*  A  Nordi-German  vulgarism. 
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as  improper  (p.  179);^  and  shows  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the  use  of  rela- 
tives, by  giving  to  his  students  the  following  model :  ,,!Dtefer  SJtann  ifl 
berjentge,  luegMegen  loir  nac^  Serlin  reiflen/"  instead  of  loegen  beffen  (p. 
339)  y  ^  ^y  misapplying  the  relatives  bad  and  toddled,  and  sanctioning  con- 
nections, as  :  aded  bad^  t)tc(fd  bad  (instead  of  ailed  toad,  bteted  Mad,  etc), 
page  220,  and  badjicnige  tuctc^ed  (instead  of  toad),  p.  204.^  He  misapplies 
the  personal  pronouns  by  proposing  phrases  like  :  „Qx  tft  ein  ^rcunb  toon 
mir^'  (page  190),  instead  of  mein  t^reunb,  or  einet  metner  gteunbe.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  decline  xAA  and  toenig,  else  he  would  not  propose 
phrases  like  :  ,,9Ran(^er  triittt  b  i  e  ( e  n  SBein/'  and  ,,bag  to  e  n  i  g  e  r  SSBein 
untierfdlfc^t  fei''  (p.  161),  assigning  respectively  to  these  execrable  ex- 
pressions the  meaning  of  many  and  few  sorts  of  wine.^  Nor  does  he 
know  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  ,,cin  onberer/'  else  he  would 
not  form  the  sentence  ,,toir  braw^en  einc  anberc  Sicrtel  SOc''  (another 
quarter  of  an  ell),  instead  of  nod^  etne  Stertet  QQe  (page  254).  He  does 
not  even  know  what  a  reflexive  pronoun  is,  else  he  would  not  declare 
the  English  himself  (\t\h%  Latin  ipse,  French  mtme,  as  he  adds)  in  the 
phrase  "the  physician  himself"  to  be  a  reflexive  pronoun  (page  182). 
His  ignorance  in  conjugation  is,  if  possible,  more  astounding  yet. 
While  he  forms  the  imperfects  ,,inu^I"  of  mo^Ien  (page  230),  ,,bcf!i6"  of 
befUigigen  in  the  very  paradigm  of  this  word  (p.  303),  brofc^  of 
bref^en  (p.  241),  toog  of  tofignt  (p.  263),  faugte  of  faugcn*  (p.  263),  rod^ 
of  rdi^n  (p.  262),  bcHomm  of  be!lcmmeii  (p.  257),  tjcrtoorr  of  ocnoirrcn 
(p.  261),  he  declares  „fcnbctc''  a  poetical  imperfect  (p.  240).  He  forms 
the  imperatives  „fc^eltc"  (p.  245)  and  ,,nc^mc"  (270)  instead  of  f^ilt  and 
vAmm,  but  denies  the  existence  of  the  imperative  toolle  (p.  109),  and  is 
unacquainted  with  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  Ic^rcn'  (p.  368).  But 
he  does  not  even  know  how  to  use  the  most  common  verbal  endings  et, 
ete,  in  regard  to  which  he  leads  the  student  into  a  perfectly  inextricable 
labyrinth,  as  a  glance  on  his  paradigms  will  show.  While  he  expressly 
insists  upon  the  use  of  the  „t"  in  these  endings,  in  forms  like  belo^nete, 

^  Whidi  does  not  prevcot  him  from  utang  it  occasbnaliy  himsdf,  ms  :  SBaS  %MVi  SteucS,  page  3x4. 
Mr.  W.  ought  to  remember,  that  he  is  not  a  lawgiver  in  matters  of  grammar.  Tliis  would  do  perhaps 
in  the  mouth  of  Grimm  or  Becker.     But  f«M/  /icrt  Jcvt^  nom.  Ueet  bcvi. 

s  Which  ought  to  be  »gcrfifk  flnt.* 

*  Another  North-German  vulgarism. 

^  That  he  is  totally  in  the  dark  concerning  the  force  of  the  German  relative  »a8  appears  from  his 
sutements  page  290,  according  tt>  which  W((4  bftt  must  be  translated  by  all  (Eiffel  bdfi  t4  ^^r  all  I 
hare),  and  VQed  baS  »a<  by  all  that  Thus  Mr.  W.  has  no  idea  of  the  elementary  German  rule  that 
after  absolute  indefinite  pronouns  the  relative  W  a  9  alone,  and  not  taS  or  WCt^e^  or  baS  »a<  must  be 
used.  Hereby  he  shows  clearly  with  what  success  he  has  studied  his  Becker.  It  is  true,  Otto's  gram- 
mar brought  him  to  this  fix.  And  indeed  every  one  of  Otto's  blunders  is  hoHA/lde  copied  by  Mr.  Wor- 
man.    Beyond  Otlo»  Mr.  W.'s  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  reach. 

*  Showing  that  he  has  neither  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  »U(  and  WXA%,  »Bft9tl^  nqgiilar  of  IBcte. 

*  He  states  that  fauflcn  is  also  coiyugated  regularly, 
r  Although  he  needs  it  so  much. 
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ril^tttcte,  crt5netc  (obs.  V.  p.  165),  he  forbids  forms  like  trartfeten,  ^attete, 
etc.,  and  nevertheless  he  himself  says  belo^irt  (p.  i75)t  bed^nttt  (p.  195), 
ertontc  (p.  387),  braufctcn  (p.  256),  ^ctr  (p.  267),  andno^  (p.  425). 

The  auxiliaries  l^aben  and  [em  are  constantly  mixed  up  and  misapphed. 
Thus  he  conjugates  ^angcn  (p.  231),  erfd^eden,  to  frighten  (p.  240), 
gft^ren  (p.  263),  faugcn  (p.  263),  riuncn,  to  leak  (p.  273)  with  fein,  and 
Derbcrbcn*  (p.  240),  tpcid|en,  to  yield  (p.  249),  fc^meljcti'  (p.  259),  gelingcn 
and  fc^toinben  (p.  269)  with  ^aben.  The  verbs  ber^m  and  {teben  accord< 
ing  to  his  rules  are  conjugated  with  ^ben  (p.  240),  but  according  to  his 
exercises  with  fcin  (p.  261).  Those  verbs  which  in  certain  connections 
are  conjugated  with  fein  and  in  others  wiih  l^abett/  are  always  conjugated 
with  fein  in  the  exercises,  even  if  they  clearly  require  the  auxiliary 
^aben.' 

Scarcely  less  astonishing  is  the  ignorance  which  Mr.  W.  displays  in 
the  use  of  the  cases.  In  the  sentence :  ,,!Die  SSluinett  geigen  u  n  «  einc 
@(^9n^ett''  (p.  139)  he  interprets  und  as  the  accusative  plural  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  ic^.  He  himself  introduces  the  sentences :  ,rS&enn  vxmi 
einen  (^reunb  t»erliert,  fo  fd^mctjt  ed  (£  t  n  e  m''  (p.  222) ;  Qx  trat  m it  ouf 
ben  ^ug  (p.  238) ;  J)er  ^unb  l^at  m  i  r  in  ben  gug  gebiffen  (p,  394) ;  and 
indeed  he  seems  to  have  learned  this  sweet  use  of  the  dative  from  a 
blundering  rule  in  Otto's  grammar  (p.  319),  which  any  German  school- 
boy might  have  corrected,  and  which  he  thus  copies : 

When  an  emphatic  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  be  expressed^  the  da- 
tive case  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  used^  as:  ^ofl  !J)u  3)  it  in  bie  ^aub 
^t\i\miitxi,  liave  you  cut  your  handi*  p.  394. 

How  crude  his  ideas  on  the  construction  of  German  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives must  be,  he  shows  by  construing  l^ocen  with  a  genitive,^  {t(^  gen>5^tten 
with  ju  and  the  infinitive,*  ))rebigen  with  ju/  and  the  adjective  getoo^t 
with  a  genitive  (p.  373).  In  the  same  blundering  way  he  misapplies 
the  PREPOSITIONS,  saying :  gr  ^at  SRcfpect  f  ti  r  fid|  felbjl  (p.  241),  instead 
of  t)  0  r ;  m  i  t  or  per  (Sifenbal^n  ge^en  (p.  244)  instead  of  auf  ber  Sifen* 
ba^n  or  mi  bcm  Dantpfmagen  fasten ;  \i)  ))ei'barg  ntid^  Winter  bet^d^, 

1  As  a  neuter  verb :  Sie  6a(^e  ^at  vrrborben. 

s  A«  a  neuter  verb :  !X>(ia  aRftall  ^t  gef^melictt. 

s  Thus  :  (St  i{l  ju  ft^neS  gfrannt,  instead  of  tx  ^at  (p.  943}.— Glnb  QM  n^t  ju  fi^neS  gntttdt,  instead 
of  ^«B<n  6le  (p.  355)-— 3^  ^in  in  ^ranttcii^  geteifk,  instead  of  vSf  ^be  (p.  999}.— 6lnb  6ie  langc  in 
Scanlrctt^flfitifl?  instead  of  ^abcn  6ie  (p.  300).— SEBomni  finb  6ic  fo  flflnnfen?  instead  of^nbcn  €ie 
(p.  500}.— Sfute,  vclil^e  clnigc  SMonate  in  einem  Sanbe  flcreifl  flnb,  instead  of  ^aben  (p.  3x6),  etc. 

«  Otto  h^s  here  the  example :  3^  %aU  m  i  r  in  ben  Bfinsn  stf^nitifn^  I  have  cut  my  finger,  "niit 
splendid  rale  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  Mr.  W.,  when  (p.  941}  he  lays :  Qi n e  (sic)  fDhldflio fla(^ 
m  I  ^  In  ba4  Oefi^t  In  this  sentence  die  dictionary  is  enriched  with  the  new  word  9Rulttte,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  grammatical  gender  of  this  dqpnt  word,  of  which  lexicographers  ought  to  make  a 


'  He  says,  p.  196 :  Such  a  deed  (put  in  the  genitive)  I  never  heard  of. 

•  fBorum  fte»6^nen  eie  fi(|  ni^t,  bentfJ^  |u  fprei^n  (instead  of  bnr^n,  bfntf^  i«  f^rat^X  p.  309. 

*  9^  ^Mfttc  in  brnieni3rn,  bic  n  fanb,  instead  of  v 0 r  btnirnlgen,  p.  397. 
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instead  of  ^intet  bie  ftin^  (p.  345)-  2)ie  £t(^ter  brannten  bid  am  ^Ilen 
9Rorgen,  instead  of  b  i  d  j  u  m  (p.  345) ;  er  ft|^t  ti  tt  (^  {I  g  u  meiuem  Dnfcl, 
instead  of  n&c^fl  meittem  £)nte(  (p.  34^)-^ 

Still  more  ridiculous,  if  possible,  are  his  blunders  in  the  application 
of  ADVERBS,  especially  the  adverb  of  negation.  He  censures  the  sen- 
tence :  ^(5c  lonii  leinc  grau  ema^tett,"  stating  that  this  would  mean :  **he 
cannot  support  one  wife ; "  while  he  translates  the  sentence  "  he  can- 
not supiK)rt  a  wife,"  by:  JSx  fenn  cine  ^rau  nic^t  emA^rett"  (p.  155).* 
On  page  275  he  varies  this  model  German  thus:  „@ie  l^aben  nid^t 
cinen  fc^r  flutcn  ^Ia(j^  (instead  of  fcincn  fe^r  guten),  showing  thereby,  that 
he  neither  knows  the  force  of  the  adjective  !etn,  nor  that  of  the  nega- 
tion ntc^t,  nor  the  place  where  the  negation  must  stand.'  A  similar  con- 
fusion reigns,  in  the  author's  ideas,  on  the  force  of  the  conjunctions. 
Here  belongs  the  model  sentence  :  „<S^  fd)cint  mir,  al9  ob  mein  Ottfel  e9 
wtr  in  feinnn  tefetm  ©ricfe  fc^rieb/  (p.  255),*  in  which  not  only  the  phrase 
ire^  fd^eint  tnbr/  but  also  the  conjunction  „att  ob"  (instead  of  bag),  and 
the  tense  and  mood  of  the  predicate  (f(^rteb)  are  misapplied.  In  the 
sentence,  p.  i^fi.  ^unjcod^tet  baft  er  crfl  feit  xhx  SBoe^en  barin  tfl,"  the  pre- 
position nngca^tct  is  blunderingly  used  in  connection  with  %^%,  instead 
of  the  conjunction  irObmo^L"  And  indeed,  Mr.  W.  does  not  seem  at  all 
to  know  what  a  conjunction  is.  For  if  he  knew,  he  would  not  have 
called  the  adverb  tootm  in  the  sentence :  „SBon^crbc  i(^  jDid|  pnben?'' 
an  interrogative  conjunction  (p.  335). 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  moods  the  author  persistently  blunders  be- 
tween subjunctive  and  indicative  (as  pp.  169,  192,  216,  314,  340  and  in 
many  other  places).  Instead  of  tiring  the  reader  with  quoting  all 
these  sentences,  we  shall  prove  from  his  remark  upon  a  sentence  of 
Lessing's,  that  Mr.  W.  is  neither  able  to  use,  nor  even  to  recognize  a  sub- 
junctive. In  one  of  Lessing's  fables,  the  man  says  to  the  bee  :  „9Senn  !Z)tt 
mic  avii)  betnen  $ontg  f^enfe ft,  mug  ic^  mid^  tmmcc  nodj  t)or  !Z)eincm  (Sta^et 
fikrd^ten."  With  reference  to  the  word  fc^enfefl  Mr.  W.  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  (:p.  216) :  "  The  subjunctive  is  here  used  afler  the  conjunc- 
tion „njcntt."  "  But  "  the  conjunction  "  is  here  not  toenn  (if),  but  tocrm 
auc^  (although),  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  governs  as  sudi  the 


^  Thus  he  misapplies  th^  preposition  ^atbcr :  ^^unbf^^aft  ^atkft  ^^tit  er  mir  b«n  (SkfaOfii  0Ct^an,  in- 
stead of  auS  gfreutt&fi^aft,  p.  346;  and  the  preposition  bci :  SbtK  ben  m&ment  vnibe  OkOien  Hi  joet 
Z^iCe  getl^ltt,  instep  of  j  8  •  n  ben  tt&meni,  p.  348. 

>  This  singie  sentence  .would  prove  to  our  full  satislaction  that  Mr.  W.  is  no  Germanp  if  it  was  not 
for  die  &ct  of  his  frequent  Beriin  vulgarisms,  which  dearly  betray  both  the  place  and  q>here  of  his  na- 
tivity. 

*  Thus  he  misplaces  the  adverb  nur  in  the  sentence :  ,,n»enn  i^  fie  3^Mn  Bar  Binnen  brct  C^tanbCB' 
|nrfltfflAbe''r  p.  340  (instead  of  Mumuinr  bvcl  eivibcn).  Oa  p.  447  he  misapplies  the  adverb  {VeifflM 
in  the  «ontea«:q-.s  0%^  i^oni  »arc  tncifefloA  aicbergelranat,"  (instead  of  e|nc  3**^^)* 

*  This  sentence  is  given  as  an  answer  tsitbe  qnestioii :  Who  has  written  you  that  my  niece  b  flurried  t 
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subjunctive.  The  worst,  however,  is,  that  the  word  ft()cnfcfl  is  no  sub- 
junctive at  all,  but  an  indicative. 

The  same  blunder  is  committed,  p.  192,  when,  in  regard  to  the  sen- 
tence, S)a$  fommt  ba^r,  bag  id^  nicinc  ?tugcit  njo^t  in  %6)i  nct^mc,  the  author 
says  :  *'  the  conjunction  bag  requires  the  verb  to  be  here  in  the  sub- 
junctive," where  the  verb  "ncl^nte"  neither  is  nor  could  be  a  subjunctive, 
since  ba^cr  bag  cannot  be  constmed  with  this  mood.  The  same  confu- 
sion app>ears  in  his  confounding  the  subjunctive  and  conditional  moods,* 
so  that  where  he  ought  to  use  a  conditional  he  uses  a  subjunctive,  and 
where  a  subjunctive  is  required  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  conditional. 
Thus  he  says,  page  95  :  5Wcinc  jjinbct  loiirbctt  ©^Jictjeugc  (!)  ^abcn,  tDcnn  fie 
f^Jiricn  tDiitbcn  (instead  of  f^)icttcn). 

Not  less  striking  is  his  persistent  misapplication  of  the  German 
TENSES.  Bad  as  his  rules  are  for  the  use  of  the  tenses,  he  himself  takes 
care  to  blunder  against  them,*  just  when  in  a  rare  case  they  are,  strange 
to  say,  at  least  partially  correct.  That  the  author  has  no  idea  of  what 
he  himself  calls  **  subordinate  sentences,"  nor,  in  fact,  of  any  kind  of 
sentence,  appears  partly  from  his  remark  (p.  396),  that  a  sentence  in- 
troduced by  a  relative  pronoun  generally  is  subordinate,^  partly  from 
several  of  his  choice  interpretations.  Thus  on  page  327  he  introduces 
the  sentence :  „!J)a§  cr  mic  unfcr  cigcncg  ftinb  bc^anbclt  luorbcit  \%**  and 
accompanies  it  with  the  following  remark  :  ,,SBic  is  tiere  a  subordinate 
conjunction^  and  requires  the  verb  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentenced*  While 
the  author  did  not  see  that  the  position  of  the  auxiliary  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  affected  by  ttjic,  and  that  tote,  here,  is  clearly  no  conjunction  but 
an  adverb,  he  takes  care  to  surpass  even  himself  on  p.  208  by  what  he 
says  in  regard  to  the  following  sentence :  ,,ttebcrbicg  ifl  Smerifa  ba«  citijigc 
gaitb,  in  bcm  allc  93ilrgcr  gtct^c  SRc^tc  ^bcn."  The  verb,  says  Mr.  W.,  is 
required  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  by  the  adverb  flbcrbicg.  But 
the  adverb  fiberbte^  not  only  does  not  require,  but  does  not  ew^n  permit 
the  verb  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,*  and  the  position  of  ^abcn  is  so 
clearly  dependent  on  the  relative  pronoun  „bcm/'  that  Mr.  W.*s  utter 
inability  even  to  understand  the  plainest  sentences,  could  not  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  short  remark  which  we  have  quoted. 
If  the  study  of  "  more  than  two  scores  of  grammars,"  which  Mr.  W.  used 
in  tfie  "  preparation  "  of  his  book, — as  he  assures  us  in  his  preface, — > 


^  We  shall  see  by  and  by,  that  th^  author  oonlbiiiids  iheM  moods*  even  in  his  pomdigms. 

>  Thns  he  says :  3<^  h\xL  ganj  »o^I^  fcttbem  U^  auf<  £aitb  9  i  •  «,  bstsad  oC  gf«aii«eii  Ma  (p.  sa^.'-Sn^ 
SfoOc  t^  3^€B  iMcbc  bif aen  t&snen,  f e^rcibcn  6ie  nir  fofost,  insMad  of :  im  gaOc  i^  3^c«  bicitdi  t  a  n  x 
(p-  340}.— <S«  f^eint  mlr^  ttU  ob  id^  <Z)if^  irgenbtoo  ge^^en  9«ttr,  instead  of  ^ab<  (p.  340).— CDa  fn^ 
^eotc  ni^t  fpatteten ;  bifl  {Cu  bant?  bstead  of  ^u  bifi  nU^t  gefa^ren  (p.  S3x). 

*  Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  relative  sentence,  being  not  subordinate  f 

*  As  be  himsfitf  iayt  ia  many  places. 
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could  not  even  teach  him  elementary  analysis,  nothing  short  of  an  ele- 
mentary course  under  an  able  teacher  will  do  it  for  him. 

That  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  German  words 
must  be  of  a  very  modest  character,  might  well  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  his  grammatical  knowledge.  But  the  following  choice  bits  of 
lexicology,  the  reader  has  perhaps  not  expected,  even  of  Mr.  Worman. 
On  p.  275  we  read:  (S^  mug  fd^on  8  U^r  feiit,  ^at  bie  ©lodfe  no(^  nid^t 
getungen?  ®te  n>irb  um  etn  ^a(6  je^n  U^t  getuitgen  merben.' — Page 
177  he  says  of  somebody :  ©ofllcic^  nimmt  et  ba«  $fcrb  beim  ijoune'  (by 
the  hedge),  instead  of  ^mmt  (bridle). — Page  246 :  ,,SBa^  fl^f^<i^  (what 
happened),  bog  @ie  ntd^t  fdl^n  aufftonben?''  (instead  of:  3Ba9  koar  bie 
Utfac^e,  bag  ®ie  ni^t  fril^er  aufgcflanbcn  finb).  On  page  260  he  intro- 
duces a  verb  ftiebeit  (to  cleave),'  imp.  id^  Hob,  and  page  291  the  verb 
^intet'ge^en  in  the  meaning  to  go  behind.*  Page  294  we  read  :  3)er  fidnij 
untema^m  (instead  of  ftbema^m)  btefen  auftrog.  Page  308 :  gflt  unfcr 
^tima  toilrbe  fic^  bicfe  ©ad^c  ni^t  f^ticu  (instead  of  toftrbe  nid^t  l)affcn). 
Page  293 :  .f^afl  bu  jc  bic  SDlaiicm  bcc  Stabt  Serlin  umgongen?  instead  of: 
Sifl  bu  \t  um  bic  aWaucm  flcgougen.  In  the  same  meaning  (to  go  around) 
the  inseparable  verb  umge^en  is  used  page  292,  although  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  he  expressly  says  that  this  verb  means  "/^  evade** 

We  might  almost  indefinitely' multiply  these  specimens,  if  we  did  not 
fear  to  weary  the  reader.  But  we  cannot  abstain  from  treating  the 
reader  with  the  first  two  lines  of  one  of  the  author's  reading  lessons 
(page  366),  which,  as  he  assures  us  in  the  preface,  are  extracts  from 
German  standard  writers.  He  begins  a  letter  thus :  3Retn  Kebet  Steffe  : 
^u  §Qfl  Unred^t,  mir  nici^t  bie  Scfc^teibung  3)einer  Stctfe  nai)  $^a))rc  gu  fd^idfen, 
unter  bcm  3Jo«t)anbc  bet  9ef(^eiben^it.  SSJenn  man  ©ir  glaubt,  fttr^tefl  2)ii^ 
bag  flc  mi^  tanghjcile.'  The  reader,  who  will  readily  gu«ss  what  "  standard 
writer"  composed  this  specimen,  will  surely  not  be  curious  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  this  promising  letter,  occupying  a  full 
page  of  small  print. 

Mr.  W.  teaches  German  pronunciation  in  15  pages,  believing  "that 
by  his  essay  the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject  may  be  removed."  We 
can  only  say,  that  Mr.  W.  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  making  the  very 
plain  rules  of  German  pronunciation  an  abominable  muddle.  More  than 
half  his  rules  on  pronunciation  are  simply  untrue,  and  the  rest  are  stated 


1  The  writer't  Ktdtt  worn,  told  him  oaoe :  ®U  9Mtt  ^t  f  bfli  a<^t  flefhi^m  (struck),  which  it  better  than 
Mr.  W.'s  flCVBimf  R,  since  it  was  not  aocompeaied  by  a  blunder  in  the  numeral.  It  is  interesting  u>  see 
how  Mr.  W.  uses  his  verb  ^^ftngeii,''  both  as  actire  and  as  neuter.    Lenicographers  please  oopy  < 

>  A  Berlin  vulgarism. 

*  Which  is  a  mere  provincialism. 

*  Whidi  is  no  word  at  all. 

*  Almost  every  word,  at  least  every  phrase^  contains  some  heresy  in  repwd  to  the  hnw  ofbagcnge. 
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in  such  a  jargon,  that  they  are  almost  always  unintelligible.  Mr.  W. 
clearly  shows,  that  he  neither  knows  how  to  pronounce  the  German,  nor 
would  be  able  to  state  it,  if  he  knew.  The  single  fact,  that  he  continually 
confounds  sound  and  letter,  often  makes  it  impossible  for  the  English 
student  to  understand  his  meaning  at  all.  He  pronounces  l^iKe  like 
helyuh^  Sric  like  ahryuh.  Of  the  letter  i  he  knows  only  the  short  sound 
(like  /  in  /m),  except  alone  in  3gel,  and  the  ending  iren.  Hence  the 
author  pronounces  the  words  toibcr,  mir,  bir,  Xoxx,  as  if  they  were  spelt 
iDibbcr,  mtrr,  birr,  tofanr,  and  in  a  similar  way  the  other  words  with  undoubted 
long  i,  as  SKine,  W>i\,  SEiger,  Sarnie,  gibel,  ©olinc,  ^onind^cn,  %\htt, 
^mitie,  and  innumerable  other  words.  Long  0  is  pronounced  like  0  in 
note ;  but  when  ^  is  added,  very  much  like  o  before  a  in  bemoan.  Of 
course,  this  must  be  extremely  plain  for  the  American  student.  The 
sound  of  short  u  in  German,  according  to  Mr.  W.,  occurs  only  before  H, 
and  thus  he  must  necessarily  pronounce  words  like  gufl,  ^\x%,  @urt, 
bumtn,  as  if  they  were  spelt,  gu^fl,  ^%%  ©u^tt,  bu^m.  Words  taken 
from  the  Greek  with  |j,  like  @t)ftent  and  ®t)ttta;:,  are  pronounced 
Sftjlcm,  ©flntay.'  The  word  Slot  is  pronounced  with  a  longer 
duration  of  sound  than  2RoI  (page  16);  the  ft  in  iffiltc  like  a  in 
late  (about,  as  if  spelled  ^e^Itc) ;  $5^Ic  with  a  sound  like  ea  in 
heard,  and  hence  the  author  cannot  make  any  difference  between 
the  pronunciation  of  $ol^te  and  $d(Ie.  He  makes  at  and  ei  differ  like 
English  ai  in  aisle  from  /  in  mine  (of  course  very  clear  for  the  American 
student);'  and  fiu  and  vx,  so  that  the  former  should  "perhaps"  be 
uttered  with  the  lips  more  contracted  than  eu.  The  letter  c  before  5  is 
pronounced  like  k^  and  hence  (I5(ibat  must  be  pronounced  ^5Ii6at.  He 
spells  the  city  of  iJJiJtn  with  a  (5/  pronounces  final  b  like  bt,  without, 
however,  stating  how  this  combination  is  pronounced ;  and  lag,  %\vi%r 
^ttJcrg,  93atg  Vike!faky  Fluk^  Zwerk^  Balk;  ©outJemeur  like  Zhuverneur;  t) 
in  JrcDcI  and  btato,  as  if  spelled  tjrctoet  and  bratt),  but  3Jcnu«  and  SJcrb  like 
ifcniifi  and  ^crb.  The  letter  xo,  according  to  the  author,  is  never  mute 
in  German.*  Mr.  W.  pronounces  toac^fen  with  an  aspirate  sound,  and 
the  letter  g  "  almost "  like  ss ;  states  that  ff  in  the  middle  of  words  is 
always  used  instead  of  %  and  hence  necessarily  must  spell  gteffen,  fRcffcn, 


^  Wc  did  not  trust  our  own  eyes  when  we  read  this.  But  there  it  clearly  stands  on  page  15  :  and 
being;:  several  times  repeated,  could  not  be  an  error  of  print. 

s  In  order  to  elucidate  this  sweet  pronunciation  the  author  refers  to  the  different  spelling  of  the  Latin 
cfypeut  and  etupeus  on  Latin  coins,  and  of  Syria  and  Suria  in  Tac.  Ann.  IL,  77, 7S,  79,  8z,  83,  83, 
and  to  what  Dr.  Sears,  and  to  what  old  Quintilian  thinks  about  it.      Very  learned,  indeed  I 

*  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  two  sounds. 

^  Citizens  of  Cologne  please  make  a  memorandum  of  it. 

s  And  hence  his  IBaron  von  fifi^OlO  (p.  915)  must  be  pronounced  Liitzov,  and  cities  in  OW;  as  99at^«om, 
OAflrow  with  sounding  ».  Make  a  memorandtun,  citizens  of  Rathenow  and  GQstrow,  about  the  enoit 
of  your  fionncr  ways. 
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fuffcn,  toiiffte,  etc.  He  states  that  the  word  SJioIinc  is  pronounced  either 
Si'oUn,  or  Siotin'/  pronounces  the  words  $>cjcamctct  and  pentameter  with 
the  accent  on  the  penult,^  but  forbids  the  pronunciation  of  e  in  the  dative 
bem  <S(i^affotte  (page  351).  Mr.  W.  pronounces  the  word  ^oet  as  a 
monosyllabic  (p.  46,  obs.  III.),  and  says  that  3Jlu{t(  and  $^t|fif  may  be 
pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  the  last  syllable.  From 
his  rule  (page  15)  we  infer  that  he  pronounces  the  words  gamilie  and 
Gmilte  like  «$anltU^  .(Smili',  while  according  to  his  rules  page  28  we 
would  have  to  pronounce  them  gamiti'e,  Cmitt'c.  He  states  that  a  simple 
vowel,  followed  by  a  single  consonant  is  long,  and  hence  pronounces  the 
words  mit,  in,  06,  ai,  ^in,  ba^,  xoa^,  meg,  man,  @ta)S,  grob,  SRonat,  (Sibam^ 
l^oc^,  and  innumerable  others  with  long  sounds.  He  further  states  that 
unaccented  vowels  are  always  short,  and  hence  he  must  pronounce  the 
final  syllables,  t^um,  fat,  fam,  bar,  and  the  ultimates  in  such  words  as 
^^5be,  %ttigone,  §efate,  beflo,  etc.,  with  short  sounds.  Like  Jacob  Grimm, 
whom  he  calls  the  "greatest  of  all  grammarians,"  Mr.  Worman  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  *'  over-use  "  of  capital  initials  in  German  ;  but 
he  must  unwillingly  acquiesce  in  them  "  in  a  practical  grammar,"  since 
their  total  expulsion  has  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  "  educated 
classes."'  Nevertheless  he  spells  all  German  words,  which  have  to  be 
specially  emphasized,  whether  nouns  or  not,  with  a  capital  letter  (p.  32, 
No.  6),  which  perhaps  may  be  sanctioned  by  what  the  author  calls 
the  "  uneducated,"  but  certainly  not  by  the  "  educated  classes." 

After  we  have  shown  the  qualification  of  the  author  for  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken,  it  will  be  evident  that  he  could  not  have  followed 
any  plan  of  his  own.  He  himself  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  followed 
the  plan  of  Gaspe/s  English  Conversation-Grammar,  without  stating  in 
what  that  plan  consists.  But  after  even  a  superficial  examination,  it 
became  evident  to  us,  that  the  authcMr's  book  is  nothing  but  a  virtual 
copy  of  the  rules  contained  in  Otto's  German  Grammar,  with  just  as 
many  alterations  as  might  be  sufficient  to  evade  the  laws  on  copy-right. 
Now,  of  all  the  German  grammars  published  in  this  country,  Otto's*  was 
unquestionably  the  worst  to  follow,  and  the  most  dangerous  for  Mr.  W., 
because  no  other  contains  so  many  blunders ;  no  other  is  more  intoler- 
ably prolix  and  confused  and  incomplete.     He  succeeds  in  making 

1  Meaning  undoubtedly  Fi'olin  or  Fiolin'.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  neither  pronounced  SBi'olin  imt 
SioUn'. 

*  According  to  his  rule  that  foreign  words  with  German  endings  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  next 
to  the  last  (p.  38).    According  to  this  he  certainly  would  pronounce  Sntigo'ne,  ^cta'te,  @a{o'me,  3u(i'e. 

*  From  this  we  naturally  infer,  that  the  "uneducated  classes'*  have  already  sanctioned  it.  We  wonder 
which  classes  the  author  calls  "educated  "  in  Germany,  since  we  believe  that  <?// classes  in  Germany  an 
educated  now-a-days,  at  least  so  nuich,  as  to  avoid  blunders  such  as  ,,3^  I^abe  mir  tn  b«n  ^VBi%tt  %t* 
fc^nitten,"  or  „Clr  tann  eine  j^rau  nit^t  ernd^wn,"  and  the  like. 

*  We  seriously  believe  that  **Dr.  Otto  "  is  a  myth. 
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out  of  the  plain  German  declension  an  unintelligible  labyrinth  for  the 
beginner,  and  employs  almost  half  his  book  simply  to  teach  the  student 
to  conjugate,  in  which,  however,  he  signally  fails.  The  absurdity  of  his 
system  appears  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  student  has  to  learn  the 
complete  paradigms  of  nine  irregular  verbs*  before  he  comes  to  the 
regular  conjugation,  and  learns  the  plain  rules  on  the  formation  of  tenses 
and  moods.  Mr.  W.,  now,  did  not  mend  a  single  one  of  Otto's  blunders ; 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  change  or  curtail  his  prolixity,  or  to  fill  up 
his  omissions.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  the  bad  worse ;  he  multiplied 
Otto's  blunders,  made  his  looseness  looser,  his  prolixity  more  prolix,  his 
omissions  more  numerous.  Wherever  Otto  may  be  misinterpreted,  he 
is  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  Worman,  who  contrives  to  make  down- 
right nonsense  out  of  mere  ambiguities.  We  may  say  that  Mr.  W. 
succeeds  in  confusing  confusion  itself,  not  only  by  ignorance  but  by 
utter  negligence  and  recklessness.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  separable 
compounds,  he  leaves  out  a  whole  list  of  compound  particles  (about  45, 
if  we  counted  right),  but  retains  the  heading  "  compound  particles," 
which  now  stands  over  a  list  of  six  verbs,  compounded  with  adjectives, 
so  that  the  startled  student  will  find  the  verbs  fe^Ifd)(Qgen,  freifprcd^cit, 
etc.,  designated  as  "compound  particles."  As  these  verbs  belong  to 
one  of  the  next  sections  of  Otto  (p.  223),  Mr.  W.  would  seem  to  have 
lost  the  intermediate  page. 

After  the  perusal  of  this  book,  we  felt  a  kind  of  respect  for  plagiarism ; 
for  it  clearly  shows  that  not  every  one  is  able  to  be  a  decent  plagiarizer. 
But  what  must  we  think  of  a  man,  who  shows  himself  so  extremely  sen- 
sitive as  to  the  possible  reproach  of  making  use  of  other  people's  literary 
property,  that  at  three  different  places  (p.  458,  459,  461)  he  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Woodbury  ^  for  three  utterly  indifferent  examples 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  from  Uhland,  while  he  forgets  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  Otto  for  almost  the  rest  of  his  book  ?  And  what 
must  we  think  of  a  man  who  in  his  preface  says,  that  his  book  is 
after  the  plan  of  Gaspe/s  English  grammar,  while  he  conceals  that 
from  Otto's  grammar  he  took  not  only  the  plan,  but  also  the  sub- 
stance ? 

In  only  one  thing  is  Mr.  Worman  "original,"  and  that  is  the 
exercises.  But  what  an  originality  !  It  makes  us  almost  forget  all  his 
other  sins.     We  shall  not  speak  here  of  his  utter  want  of  taste  and 


>  Which  Mr.  W.  increases  to  ten. 

*  Even  here  the  ^[nonince  of  Mr.  W.  played  him  bad  tricks.  For  one  of  the  examples  is  badJy  trans- 
lated already  by  Woodbury,  and  in  the  other  Mr.  W.  spoiled  Luthei's  translation,  by  substituting  for 
^r&une  (dreams)  the  word  Strummer,  and  for  Lulher's  correct  dative  ((i^es  bem  lBa«l)  a  foutty  accusative 
(nber  ben  Saal),  and  that  at  the  very  place  where  he  wants  to  teach  die  use  of  the  preposition  fiber. 
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decency,'  or  his  occasional  display  of  startling  ignorance  in  the  rudiments 
of  education.*  All  this  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  we  see  that 
the  whole  of  his  exercises  form  a  random  mass  of  phrases  and  sentences, 
distributed  over  the  chaos  of  his  rules,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
principle,  or  to  the  wants  of  the  student  While  on  the  one  hand  most 
of  the  rules  are  left  without  even  a  phrase  by  which  a  student  might 
show  that  he  has  understood  them,  or  how,  there  is  in  almost  every 
exercise  a  number  of  sentences,  which  stand  either  in  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  given  rules,  or  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.' 
While  in  the  very  last  parts  of  the  book  the  student  is  treated  to  sen- 
tences like  this  :  "  Socrates  was  a  wise  man"  (p.  372),  there  are  almost 
everywhere  sentences  which  the  student  at  the  given  place  either  cannot 
translate  at  all,  or  only  with  the  most  ridiculous  blunders,  so  that  the 
exercises  seem  to  be  made,  not  to  drill  the  student  in  the  given  rules, 
but  to  accustom  him  to  offend  rules  that  are  not  given.* 

^  Wbea  for  instamoe  he  fays  that  he  heard  diis  or  that  person  called  an  ass,  or  when  he  speaks  of 
cheats,  drunken  fellows,  alehouses,  taverns,  and  asks  for  good  Bavarian  beer,  and  the  like ;  or  when  he 
says  (p.  864) :  This  man  does  not  drink  like  a  man,  but  like  a  beast. 

*  When  for  instanff  he  asks :  Have  you  ever  been  in  Pesth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube? 

*  Thus  we  find  in  the  reading  lesson  (p.  284)  the  senlenoe :  ,,(C«  vicber^aOtc  ba4  ®ott,"  while  in  his 
rules,  to  which  this  exercise  belongs,  the  preposition  loiebCT  expressly  stands  as  a  se/arabU  particle. 

*  We  wiU  give  die  reader  some  specimens  of  translatioo,  to  which  even  the  most  attentive  student 
would  be  compelled  to  resort,  from  deficiencies  in  the  rules,  or  for  want  of  special  suggestions, 
or  because  the  rules  are  not  yet  explained.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  add  almost  indefinitely  10  these 
specimens  :  We  have  not  yet  answered  them  (p.  184),  viz  ^ftbcn  itii^  UMl^  S^t  stantvertet.— I  shall  not 
obey  you,  l(^  Hxrbe  Gte  ni^t  (ic^or^cn.-^Procure  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  French,  Sevf^ffc  mi^ 
(tne  Oeleeen^it  ^rans&fife^  (e0?)  ju  fprct^en  (p.  184).— Do  you  remember  me,  (STinnrn  3ie  fi^  mi^ 
(p.  X84).— As  I  could  not  use  it,  I  have  sold  it,  aU  1^  (onnte  e8  nii^t  sebraud^n,  i^  ^be  «l  vcttauft 
(p.  184).  (The  reader  will  notice,  that  all  this  stands  on  one  page.)'-The  pen  which  you  have  made  me, 
ble  gfeber  »e(<^e  6ie  mU^  ^eft^itUtcn  ^aben  (p.  ao5).~Whom  his  judges  condemned  to  death,  b«n  frine 
tti^ter  ben  5tobe  vetutt^Utrn  (p.  905).— Have  you  read,  ^beit  ®(c  gcUfl?  (p.  ao6).— Whom  I  love  best, 
brn  14  am  b<{Un  Hebe  (p.  ao6).— He  could  not  walk  for  seversl  weeks,  er  fotuitc  ni^t  fftr  mr^ierc  SSee^ 
fpajUren  ge^n.— To  send  for  a  physician,  fftr  einen  Sijt  fcnbcn  (p.  244).— He  wilt  live  very  long,  tx  toirb 
fe^t  Um-s  lebcn  (p.  344).— He  has  brought  you  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  ft  ^at  fie  ein  tteuc4  $aat  6^H^ 
gebro^t  (p.  344}. —He  stepped  to  the  window,  cr  ttot  bem  J^nfler  (p.  345).— Do  not  contradkt  roe  any 
more,  vibeifpte^n  6ie  «i(^  ni^t  Ir^enb  me^t  (p.  954).— The  enemy  were  very  numerous,  bcrgelabvaren 
fe^T  ga^trrii^  (ii^.).— When  you  spoke  to  her,  venn  6ie  fpre^en  Ibr  (*5.}.—l"he  eagles  seem  to  be  the 
watchmen  of  unfortunate  Tyre,  and  to  fiilfil  the  prophecies,  bie  Kbier  f^eiaen  fein  bie  0a<^ter  9on  ungldtf* 
ti^em  (et?)  X^niS,  nnb  eeffiflen  bie  ^rep^jeiunaen  (*».}.— Which  firi^cened  us  very  much,  ncl^  un8 
fe^r  vlet  etf^^cat  (p.  959).— If  you  do  not  bring  some  more  wood,  loenn  6ic  ni^^t  einigef  me^c  ^of} 
brtngcii  (p.  364}.— He  is  never  believed,  er  »(tb  nimmer  gealanbt  (il^.)-— Napoleon  repented  having  gone 
to  Moscow,  Stapoleon  berentc  na^  itUteftow  gefianden  feieab  (p.  966).— The  latter  are  useful  to  man,  bie 
le^teren  finb  it&bli<^  SRcnf^en  (ii^.).— Did  you  recollect  (yourself)  (of)  him  (p.  373),  bcfannrn  8ie  Sic^ 
von  i^m  (according  to  rule  p.  87).— Before  they  went  on  land,  e^  fie  gingeil  «uf  fianb  («^.).— And  all  of 
his  money  besides,  vnb  aOc  (or  aO)  feine8  0<(bc8  obenbrein  (<^.).— The  choir  sang  a  few  pieces,  but  they 
had  never  before  sung  so  badly,  ba<  (vocab.)  Gbor  fang  einioenige  etutfe,  aber  fte  gotten  nictno(8  voraud  fo 
fd|le<^t  gefungen  (p.  974). —They  bound  the  white  men  to  posts  and  shot  at  them,  fte  banben  bie  ncipen 
OJSenf^cn  $fd^(en  nnb  f^offen  an  fte  (or  bei  l^nen),  *».— Do  you  know,  who  has  hired  these  men  to  sweep 
the  streets,  ftcnnen  6ie,  wet  ^t  blefe  SRenft^rn  bie  etra^en  fegen  gebnngen  (il^.).— Pardon  me,  the  ex- 
ptession  escaped  me,  »Cf)e<^n  6ie  mi^,  bee  9Iu8bru((  entf^lfipftc  mi^  (p.  389).— I  cannot  cross  this  river, 
3<^  tan*  biefes  91n|  ni^^t  ikberfeles  (p.  999).— Never  can  I  consent  to  this  willingly,  niemaU  tann  i^ 
biefem  frenbig  einwifllgca  (p.  394).— I  would  rather  not  have  you  go,  if  you  go  unwillingly,  ii^  ivfirbe  e^ 
ete  nl^t  ge^en  ^aben,  »enn  etc  gc^n  ungetn  (*».). 
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Bad  as  this  is,  the  liability  of  the  student  to  commit  blunders  is  at 
every  step  increased  by  the  author's  "vocabulary,"  which»  the  author 
assures  us  in  the  preface,  is  complete,  containii^  every  word  used  in  the 
body  of  the  book.  In  order  to  test  this  completeness  we  examined 
pages  429, 430,  443,  447,  and  450,  and  found  on  these  five  pages  thirty- 
eight  words  which  do  not  stand  in  the  vocabulary.  By  occasionally 
testing  the  vocabulary  we  found  diat  it  is  almost  completely  useless  for 
the  purpose  it  pretends  to  be  written.  Almost  everywhere  erroneous  sig- 
nifications may  be  found.*  Many  words  occur  in  die  vocabulary,  but  not 
in  the  "body"  of  the  book,'  at  least  not  in  the  given  signification.^ 
Often  more  than  one  signification  is  suggested,  but  the  student  is  never 
directed  which  one  to  use  in  the  given  case.  Every  page  of  the  exer 
cises  furnishes  evidence  of  the  most  ridiculous  blunders  which  the 
student  must  commit  when  he  translates  under  the  guidance  of  the 
author's  vocabulary,*  ^ 


1  For  instance :  yonder,  bol^  ;  cause,  UnrnV  \  century,  i[^iittto(Tt ;  decorate,  Vtna^c  ;  clime,  IKitna ; 
crucifix,  S^reu) ;  dictate,  »ocf«gen ;  deer,  We^  ;  claim,  SRe^t  The  word  after  is  thus  translated  by  the 
author :  prep,  nac^  ;  adv.  Rtt^^er,  Winter ;  after  that,  na^^bcm.  We  leatn  from  this :  (a)  that  the  author 
does  not  know  the  coHJunction  **  after  **  at  all ;  (^)  that  he  takes  the  German  ^rtpMithn  ^  i  n  t  ( t  for  an 
adverb;  (r)  that  he  translates  the  German  coqjuaciion  utt^bcni  by  ** after  tkat,**  a  translation  which 
is  never  admissible. 

s  Aft  check,  6^<^ ;  ekeer,  %tx>f}/^n  \  cipher,  3<(M  \  cleave,  anQefeen^  and  many  others. 

*  Thus  einf<^Ui9«n,  te  strike  m,  but  die  student  has  to  translate :  b€n  8Bc0  ciaf^taflcn ;  rc<!^t,  true,  reai, 
but  the  student  most  translate :  „tivt  tC(^te  i^ant '"  ^^r,  ^APtcv,  but  the  word  is  required  in  the  mean- 
ing ®<^cift  (p.  439}- 

'  *  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  :  I  want  you  to  set  the  table  (p.  450),  3^ 
krau^  eU,  b«B  21M  jn  fe|}cn.— I  know  he  is  a  fine  schobr  and  gentkman,  i^  »e<|,  er  i{l  eln  f^diui 
e^nUi  unb  ^en  (p.  450).— The  more  pains  you  take  to  learn  German,  \t  me^r  6^meT)en  6ic  ne^men, 
}u  leiBfn  a)f  vtf^  {fb.).-J&t  \ti  mir  ^o(^  unb  ^eifi^  vcrfU^ert,  he  has  assured  me  highly  and  holily  {ih.),'~ 
lliis  is  to  be  sure  die  best  joke,  blc4  (jl  an  fctn  fi^CT  fcrr  bc{le  (eM^T|BOCinthe  vocab.),  p.  447.^WilUam  of 
Orange  was  known  to  be  tadtum,  93il^elm  »on  bcr  tCpfcIfine  vat  bclattut  (fi^vclgfam  not  in  the  vocab.)  ju 
{tin  (p.  443} .^He committed  suicide,  er  ubcrgab  (6elbflmotb  not  in  the  vocab.),  li^.— Water  is  one  of  the 
greatest  moving  powers,  ba^  IB«f|ct  Ifk  etn  (<f)  Mn  ben  grB^R  bci»es«ib«n9RA^lc»  (Oewalttn),  p.  437. 
—In  Mrs.  B.'s  dinner-party,  in  SIM.  e.*0  aKittagfffettsVattd  (p.  437).~This  work  is  difficuk  enough, 
bicfc  Krbtti  ifi  ft^nxrlie^  genua  (p.  430).— Henry,  come  up  stairs  at  once,  i^ctnri^,  tomme  anf  Streypen  ftuf 
einma!  (p.  494).— I  should  have  called  on  you,  id^  Mfttbc  anf  3^fn  gctnfen  ^bcn  («(.).— ®ctt  fic  tbttn 
9Rann  vcrtoren,  ifl  ibt  9»^finn  ba^n,  since  they  k>st  their  man,  their  (^ro^fbin  not  in  the  vocab.)  is 
thidier  (p.  4x7).— You  are  not  alk>wed  to  pick  these  flowers,  6ie  b&rffn  biefc  eiumen  ni^t fle^n  (p.  406). 
— ^Vour  loss  is  greater  than  diat  which  I  have  sustained.  Old  i^  ntttnilft|t  ^obe  ^.  400). —Men,  who  sus- 
tain a  good  chankcter,  bit  Cincn  gntcn  Su^bfteben  nntct|Ulb<B  («(.).— Just  think,  our  mutual  friend  has 
lost  one  of  his  eyes,  bfnfe  gcrtibt,  nnfn  gegenfeitigcc  ^rcunb  bat  ein  oon  feinen  ffugen  vetloren  (p.  39s).— 
Do  not  turn  away  your  face,  1)rc|«n  %\t  niibt  ba»on  3bt  Oefid^t  (i^.).— We  rode  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
»tt  littcn  fine  j^etnc  von  fc^  SReilen  (p.  37a).— Not  a  day  passes,  ni<^t  (in  SUfl  fftgt  ^  ^n  (p.  342)  •-* 
Allietfaer  Mr.  Bancroft  has  succeeded  at  the  Court  of  Baden,  ob  ^err  Bancroft  ifk  anf  (bei)  bem  i^ofc 
SBabeoJ  gebic^cn  (p.  331).— I  have  never  attended  a  performance,  i^b^be  nicmnttctne  SerlleOnnfl bff ergt 
(p.  334)  .—Please  be  on  hand,  Ocfafle,  f(i  an  i&anb  («».).— In  the  late  war  against  die  Austiians,  in  bem 
f paten  Jhiegc  gegen  bie  Oeflcneiibct  (p.  359).— I  intended  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to  you  last 
evening,  3^n(tt  niit)nt^i(eB  biefen  Setfianb  Ic|ien  ffbenb  (p.  983).— He  climbed  on  die  roof,  kMthis 
balance,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  er  Kontm  anf  bem  %9^,  vciloc  fcinc  IBogc  «nb  flel  bem  Soben  (p.  a6a). 
—Ride  at  once  after  the  doctor,  teitc  bci  einmal  no^  bem  (Docte?  (p.  350).— Most  of  die  Franks  remained 
on  this  side  of  die  Loire,  JDZeiflc  bet  OfTcn^ertigcn  btteben  anf  biefet  eeiic  bet  &oiie  (p.  354}.— Do  you  not 
bang  die  picture  too  high,  ^angcn  6ie  ni^t  bag  OUb  an<^  ^o^  (p.  933). 
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The  student,  therefore,  who  is  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  author's 
grammar  is  in  a  peculiar  situation.  First,  he  is  systematically  taught  bad 
grammar  by  the  author's  German  exercises ;'  and  then  he  is  accustomed 
to  bad  grammar,  and  to  improper  words  and  phrases,  by  the  English  ex- 
ercises, which  he  must  generally  translate  in  an  execrable  way.  But  sup- 
posing the  unfortunate  student  has  avoided,  here  Scylla  and  there  Charyb- 
dis,  he  has  still  a  third,  more  formidable  rock  to  meet,  on  which  he  surely 
will  suffer  shipwreck.  This  ghastly  rock  is  nothing  else  than  the  author's, 
or  rather  Otto's,  rules  in  tljeir  "  improved"  form. 

With  these  we  shall  enteitain  the  reader  in  another  number  of  the 
Monthly. 
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HITHERTO,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  either  been  so  difficult  to  give 
all  the  education  we  wanted  to  our  lads,  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do  it,  if  at  all,  with  cheap  furniture  in  bare  walls ;  or  else  we  have  con- 
sidered that  cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls  are  a  proper  part  of  the  means 
of  education ;  and  supposed  that  boys  learned  best  when  they  sat  on  hard 
forms,  and  had  nothing  but  blank  plaster  about  and  above  them  where- 
upon to  employ  their  spare  attention ;  also,  that  it  was  as  well  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  rough  and  ugly  conditions  of  things,  partly  by  way  of 
preparing  them  for  the  hardships  of  life,  and  partly  that  there  might  be 
the  least  possible  damage  done  to  floors  and  forms,  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming,  during  the  master's  absence,  the  fields  or  instruments  of  battle. 
All  this  is  so  far  well  and  necessaiy,  as  it  relates  to  the  training  of  country 
lads,  and  the  first  training  of  boys  in  general.  But  there  certainly  comes 
a  period  in  the  life  of  a  well-educated  youth,  in  which  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  his  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  give  him  refinement  of 
habits ;  and  not  only  to  teach  him  the  strong  exercises  of  which  his  frame 
is  capable,  but  also  to  increase  his  bodily  sensibility  and  refinement,  and 
show  him  such  small  matters  as  the  way  of  handling  things  properly,  and 
treating  them  considerately.  Not  only  so,  but  I  believe  the  notion  of 
fixing  the  attention  by  keeping  the  room  empty,  is  a  wholly  mistaken 
one  :  I  think  it  is  just  in  the  emptiest  room  that  the  mind  wanders  most ; 
for  it  gets  restless  like  a  bird  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  about  for  any 
possible  means  for  getting  out  and  away.  And  even  if  it  be  fixed,  by  an 
effort,  on  the  business  in  hand,  that  business  becomes  itself  repulsive, 
more  than  it  need  be,  by  the  vileness  of  its  associations ;  and  many  a 

*  From  RuiKiN*!  «*  Political  Economy  of  Art,** 
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study  appears  dull  or  painful  to  a  boy,  when  it  is  pursued  on  a  blotted 
deal  desk,  under  a  wall  with  nothing  on  it  but  scratches  and  pegs,  which 
would  have  been  pursued  pleasantly  enough  in  a  curtained  comer  of  his 
fi&ther's  library,  or  at  the  latticed  window  of  his  cottage.  Nay,  my  own 
belief  is,  that  the  best  study  of  all  is  the  most  beautiful ;  and  that  a  quiet 
glade  of  a  forest,  or  the  nook  of  a  lake-shore,  are  worth  all  the  school- 
rooms in  Christendom,  when  once  you  are  past  the  multiplication-table ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  a  time  ought  to 
come  in  the  life  of  a  well-trained  youth,  when  he  can  sit  at  a  writing-table 
without  wanting  to  throw  the  inkstand  at  his  neighbor ;  and  when  also, 
he  will  feel  more  capable  of  certain  efforts  of  mind  with  beautiful  and' 
refined  forms  about  him  than  with  ugly  ones.  When  that  time  comes, 
he  ought  to  be  advanced  into  the  decorated  schools ;  and  this  advance 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  important  and  honorable  epochs  of  his  life. 

I  have  not  time,  however,  to  insist  on  the  mere  serviceableness  to  our 
youth  of  refined  architectural  decorations,  as  such ;  for  I  want  you  to 
considerthe  probable  influence  of  the  particular  kind  of  decoration  which 
I  wish  you  to  get  for  them — namely,  historical  painting.  You  know  we 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  conveying  all  our  historical  knowledge, 
such  as  it  is,  by  the  ear  only,  never  by  the  eye ;  all  our  notions  of  things 
being  ostensibly  derived  from  verbal  description,  not  fi-om  sight  Now, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  as  we  grow  gradually  wiser — and  we  are  doing  so 
every  day — ^we  shall  discover  at  last  that  the  eye  is  a  nobler  organ  than 
the  ear ;  and  that  through  the  eye  we  must,  in  reality,  obtain,  or  put  into 
form,  nearly  all  the  useful  information  we  have  about  this  world.  Even 
as  the  matter  stands,  you  will  find  that  the  knowledge  which  a  boy  is 
supposed  to  receive  from  verbal  description  is  only  available  to  him  so 
far  as  in  any  underhand  way  he  gets  a  sight  of  the  thing  you  are  talking 
about.  I  remember  well  that,  for  many  years  of  my  life,  the  only  notion 
I  had  of  the  look  of  a  Greek  knight,  was  complicatedT  between  recollection 
of  a  small  engraving  in  my  pocket  Pope's  Homer  and  a  reverent  study 
of  the  Horse-Guards.  And  though  I  believe  that  most  boys  collect  their 
ideas  from  more  varied  sources,  and  arrange  them  more  carefully  than  I 
did,  still,  whatever  sources  they  seek  must  always  be  ocular :  if  they  are 
clever  boys,  they  will  go  and  look  at  the  Greek  vases  and  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  weapons  in  our  armories — ^they  will  see 
what  real  armor  is  like  in  lustre,  and  what  Greek  armor  was  like  in  form, 
and  so  put  a  fairly  true  image  together,  but  still  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  a 
very  living  or  interesting  one.  Now,  the  use  of  your  decorative  painting 
would  be,  in  myriads  of  ways,  to  animate  their  history  for  them,  and  to 
put  the  living  aspect  of  past  things  before  their  eyes  as  faithfully  as  intelli- 
gent invention  can ;  so  that  the  master  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  on^e 
to  point  to  the  school-room  walls,  and  forever  afterward  the  meaning  of 
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any  word  would  be  fixed  in  the  boy's  mind  in  the  best  possible  way.  Is 
it  a  question  of  classical  dress— what  a  tunic  was  like,  or  a  chlamys,  or  a 
peplus  ?  At  this  day,  you  have  to  point  to  some  vile  wood-cut,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dictionary  page,  representing  the  thing  hung  upon  a  stick  ; 
but  then,  you  would  point  to  a  hundred  figures,  wearing  the  actual  dress, 
in  its  fiery  colors,  in  all  actions  of  various  stateliness  or  strength ;  you 
would  understand  at  once  how  it  fell  around  the  people's  limbs  as  they 
stood,  how  it  drifted  from  their  shoulders  as  they  went,  how  it  veiled 
their  faces  as  they  wept,  how  it  covered  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle. 
New,  if  you  want  to  see  what  a  weapon  is  like,  you  refer,  in  like  manner, 
to  a  numbered  page,  in  which  there  are  spearheads  in  rows,  and  sword- 
hilts  in  symmetncal  groups ;  and  gradually  the  boy  gets  a  dim  mathemat- 
ical notion  how  one  cimeter  is  hooked  to  the  right  and  another  to  the 
left,  and  one  javelin  has  a  knob  to  it,  and  another  none  :  while  one  glance 
at  your  good  picture  would  show  him, — and  the  first  rainy  afternoon  in 
the  school-room  would  forever  fix  in  his  mind, — ^the  look  of  the  sword 
and  spear  as  they  fell  or  flew ;  and  how  they  pierced,  or  bent,  or  shat- 
tered— how  men  wielded  them,  and  how  men  died  by  them.  But  far 
more  than  all  this,  is  it  a  question  not  of  clothes  or  weapons,  but  of  men  ? 
how  can  we  sufficiently  estimate  the  eflfect  on  the  mind  of  a  noble  youth, 
at  the  time  when  the  world  opens  to  him,  of  having  faithful  and  touching 
representations  put  before  him  of  the  acts  and  presences  of  great  men — 
how  many  a  resolution,  which  would  alter  and  exalt  the  whole  coutse  of 
his  after-life,  might  be  formed,  when  in  some  dreamy  twilight,  he  met, 
through  his  own  tears,  the  fixed  eyes  of  those  shadows  of  the  great  dead, 
unescapable  and  calm,  piercing  to  his  soul ;  or  fancied  that  their  lips 
moved  in  dread  reproof  or  soundless  exhortation.  And  if  for  "but  one  out 
of  many  this  were  true — if  yet,  in  a  few,  you  could  be  sure  that  such  influ- 
ences had  indeed  changed  their  thoughts  and  destinies,  and  turned  the 
eager  and  reckless  youth,  who  would  have  cast  away  his  energies  on  the 
race-horse  or  the  'gaming-table,  to  that  noble  life-race,  that  holy  life- 
hazard  which  should  win  all  glory  to  himself  and  all  good  to  his  coun- 
tr}' — would  not  that,  to  some  purpose,  be  "political  economy  of  art?" 


Give  us  a  house  furnished  with  books  rather  than  a  gorgeous  array  of 
furniture,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inmates.  Both,  if  you  can,  but  books 
at  any  rate.  Think  of  the  mental  torture  you  must  undergo  to  spend 
several  days  in  a  friend's  house  and  hunger  for  something  to  read,  while 
you  are  treading  on  costly  carpets  and  sitting  down  on  luxurious  chairs, 
and  sleeping  upon  down  ;  as  if  one  were  bribing  your  body  for  the  sake 
of  cheating  your  mind.  Books  are  the  windows  through  which  the  soul 
looks  out     A  house  without  books  is  like  a  room  without  windows. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY 
Section  V. — Oxygen, 

THESE  experiments  with  oxygen  are  designed  to  show  its  power  of 
supporting  combustion.  Although  oxygen  exists  uncombined  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  most  conveniently  prepared  for  lecture-room  experi* 
ments  by  disengaging  it  from  some  one  of  its  compounds.  Chlorate  of 
potash,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  are  sub- 
stances most  frequently  employed  in  the  production  of  Oxygen.  The 
first  of  the  above  list  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose,  the 
second  being  too  exi)ensive,  and  the  latter  requiring  too  hig^  a  heat 

In  making  oxygen,  the  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  should  first  be 
finely  pulverized  and  then  mixed  with  about  half  the  same  bulk  of  oxide 
of  manganese.     In  the  absence  of  manganese  fine  sand  may  be  used. 

The  gas  may  be  made  in  a  small  glass  flask,  or  even  in  a  test-tube,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  exhibit  its  leading  properties.  A  tablespoonful  of 
the  chlorate  will  yield  something  more  than  a  gallon  of  oxygen. 

To  collect  the  gas  in  jars,  a  pneumatic  trough  or  some  equivalent  sub- 
stitute must  be  provided.  A  small  tub  with  a  shelf  or  support  for  the 
receiving-jar  is  all  that  is  required.  The  shelf  should  be  at  such  a  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  tub  that  when  the  water  covera  it  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch,  the  receiving-jars  may  be  filled  without  difficulty.  A  jar 
being  entirely  filled  with  water  and  placed  mouth  downward  on  the  shelf, 
is  ready  to  receive  the  gas. 

Exp.  32.  For  making  oxygen,  prepare  a  flask  by  fitting  to  it  a  cork 
through  which  a  glass  tube  passes  :  both  cork  and  tube  should  be  fitted 
so  that  the  gas  sha)l  not  be 
lost  by  leakage.  If  the  glass 
tube  is  not  quite  tight,  ce- 
ment it  with  sealing-wax. 
Having  charged  the  flask 
with  the  chlorate  of  potash 
and  manganese  mixture, 
ptece  on  the  retort*stand, 
and  set  it  near  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Make  a  con- 
nection with  the  receiving- 
jar  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  or  a  glass  one,  as  in  the  above  figure. 

Apply  the  flame  of  the  lamp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heat  the  whol^ 
contents  of  the  flask  uniformly.  A  portion  of  the  air  will  be  driven  off 
first  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  heat     When  the  oxygen  begins  to  come 
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over  freely,  set  the  lamp  well  under  the  flask,  and  so  that  the  flame  will 
envelop  it,  and  prepare  to  replace  the  receiving-jar  as  soon  as  it  is  filled. 
When  the  oitygen  is  all  expelled  from  the  flask,  take  the  delivery-tube 
out  of  the  water  before  removing  the  lamp ;  otherwise  the  water  will  run 
over  through  the  tubc^  and  by  suddenly  cooling  the  flask,  break  it 
When  the  residue  in  the  flask  is  quite  cold  pour  in  water,  and  aftor  a 
few  minutes  so  much  will  be  dissolved  that  the  whole  mass  can  be 
poured  out. 

The  art  of  bending  glass  tubing  when  needed  far  such  experiments,  is 
readily  acquired  by  a  little  careful  practice.  When  done  by  a  spirit-lamp  the 
flame  should  be  pretty  large.  To  make  a  neat  bend,  the  tube  should  be 
heated  on  all  sides,  and  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  on  each  side  of  the 
proposed  angle.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  tube  horizontally,  near  the  top 
of  the  flame,  and  by  moving  it  back  and  forth  lengthwise  through  the  flame, 
at  the  same  time  twirling  it  in  Uie  fingers  to  expose  all  sides  of  the  tube. 
When  faintly  red,  it  will  yield  to  a  gentle  pressure  and  may  be  bent  to  any 
desired  angle. 

Tubing  is  easily  broken  at  any  desired  place  by  marking  the  place  with 
the  edge  of  a  file,  and  then  breaking  it  as  though  it  were  a  stick ;  carefully 
observing,  however,  to  bring  the  pressure  with  the  thumbs  to  bear  exactly 
opposite  to  the  file  scratch,  so  that  the  tube  shall  give  way  first  in  the  mark. 

^^P'  33*  When  the  receiving-jar  is  filled  with  oxygen,  set  it  upright 
on  the  table.  This  may  be  accomplished  without  losing  the  gas,  by  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  pasteboard  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar  while  inverting  it. 
Atuch  a  short  bit  of  candle  or  Uper  to  a  wire,  and  uncovering  the  jar  of 
oxygen,  let  the  lighted  candle  slowly  into  the  gas.  Observe  that  it  bums 
more  brightly  than  in  air.  Remove  it  from  the  jar,  blow  it  out,  and  if 
there  is  a  spark  left  on  the  wick,  return  it  quickly  to  the  jar,  when  it  will 
burst  into  flame  with  a  slight  report 

Exp,  34.  Hold  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  above  the  oi)en  mouth  of 
a  jar  of  oxygen.  Let  the  lamp  be  slightly  inclined  so  that  anything  may 
drop  through  the  flame  into  the  jar.  Pour  some  iron-filings  through  the 
flame,  and  they  will  bum  with  considerable  brilliancy  as  they  &11  into  the 
oxygen.     The  sides  of  the  jar  become  coated  with  the  oxide  of  iron. 

Exp,  35.  Prepare  a  watch-spring  for  burning  by  heating  it  to  a  red 
heat,  so  as  to  destroy  its  elasticity,  and  then  winding  it  spirally  around  a 
pencil.  The  end  that  is  to  be  lighted  should  be  wound  with  cotton 
thread  and  dipped  in  melted  wax.  Attach  the  other  end  to  a  wire  of 
sufficient  length  to  admit  of  its  being  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
Light  the  waxed  thread,  uncover  the  jar,  and  lower  the  spring  gradually 
to  the  bottom.  The  scintillations  are  very  brilliant,  and  the  globules 
that  drop  in  the  jar  may  cause  it  to  break,  unless  some  sand  be  previously 
placed  in  the  bottom. 
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Exp.  36.  The  effect  of  this  experiment  is  much  heightened  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

Obtain  a  stoppered  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  a  gallon ;  also  a  plain 
tall  cylindrical-glass  of  the  same  or  greater  diameter  than  the  bell-glass.  A 
tin  plate  with  half-inch  holes  near  the  middle  is  also  needed.  Fill  the  cylin- 
drical-glass quite  full  of  water  and  place  the  plate  on  top.  Upon  the  plate 
set  the  bell-jar  fiUed  with  oxygen.  It  is  better  that  the  plate  should  so  set 
into  the  cylindrical-glass  that  the  bell-jar  shall  set  in  a  slight  depth  of  water. 
Bum  the  spring  as  directed  above^  and  the  burning  globules  will  fall  through 
the  water  below,  still  glowing. 

^xp'  Z7-  Fasten  a  bit  of  charcoal  to  a  wire,  light  and  lower  it  into  a 
jar  of  oxygen.  It  will  glow  brightly.  A  piece  of  coal  made  from  bark 
is  the  best  for  this  experiment     The  result  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 

For  burning  sulphur  or  phosphorus  in  oxygen,  some  kind  of  a  spoon- 
shaped  holder  is  necessary.  The  deflagrating-spoon,  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  a  little  brass  bowl  holding  about  as  much  as  a  teaspoon,  and 
furnished  with  a  long  wire  handle  running  up  from  the  side. 

A  good  substitute  may  be  prepared  from  a  strip  of  copper  about  an  inch 
wide ;  the  end  being  bent  and  slightly  hollowed  to  receive  the  material. 
A  piece  of  chalk  may  be  scooped  out  and  fastened  to  a  bit  of  wire  so  as 
to  answer  the  same  purpose ;  or,  better  still,  a  deep  cavity  may  be  cut  in 
a  piece  of  cork,  and  then  nearly  filled  with  powdered  chalk.  The  cork 
is  of  course  easily  made  fast  to  a  wire  handle. 

Exp.  38.  Place  a  piece  of  sulphur  in  the  spoon,  ignite  it  and  lower  it 
slowly  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  It  bums  with  a  vivid  blue  flame.  The 
experiment  is  performed  with  the  best  effect  in  a  darkened  room. 

Exp.  39.  Prepare  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  accordance  with  the  capa- 
city of  the  jar  of  oxygen.  A  piece  of  phosphorus  as  laiige  as  a  marble  is 
sufficient  for  a  two-gallon  jar.  If  the  jar  holds  but  a  pint  of  the  gas,  a 
bit  of  phosphorus  as  large  as  an  ordinary  bean  is  enough. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  cutting  and  handling  the  phosphorus. 
Cat  it  only  under  water,  but  dry  it  carefully  by  pressing  gently  in  soft 
paper  before  burning  it  in  the  jar,  otherwise  steam  will  be  formed  and 
the  phosphorus  thrown  out  of  the  spoon. 

Dry  the  spoon  carefully ;  put  in  the  phos- 
phorus; ignite  by  touching  it  with  a  hot 
wire,  and  lower  it  very  slowly  into  the  jar 
of  oxygen.  It  boms  with  a  dazzling  light 
The  young  experimenter  is  liable  to  let  the 
burning  mass  touch  the  side  of  the  Jar. 

The  holding-wire  of  the  deflagcating- 
spoon  should  be  bent  near  the  top^  so  that 
the  experimenter's  hand  shall  not  come  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar. 
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The  breakage  of  the  jar  is  a  veiy  common  occurrence  in  the  phosphorus 
experiment.  This  the  lecturer  must  be  prepared  for,  and  must  guard 
particularly  against  starting  back  or  taking  out  the  defiagrating-spoon  in 
a  hasty  manner,  and  thereby  throwing  the  burning  phosphorus  about  the 
room.  If  the  jar  breaks  while  the  phosphorus  is  burning  vigorously,  set 
the  spoon  down  in  the  fragment  of  the  jar  and  let  it  burn  out.  Even  if 
it  be  on  a  table,  and  the  burning  phosphorus  fall  on  it,  the  table  will  be 
only  slightly  charred. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  rude  table  upon  which  experiments  can  be  performed 
freely  without  danger  of  defecing  it  by  acids  or  heat. 

When  large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  desired,  a  common  cast-iron  teakettle 
makes  a  good  generator.  The  cover  should  be  fastened  down  by  wedges 
under  the  handle,  and  clay  should  be  used  to  aid  in  making  the  cover-joint 
tight.  The  gas  is  delivered  through  the  spout,  and  a  pretty  large  connect- 
ing-tube is  required.  Many  experienced  lecturers  on  Chemistry  prefer  this 
apparently  rude  generator  to  the  more  costly  copper  flask. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY, 

READINGS,  declamations,  pantomimes,  simple  games,  acting  and 
rehearsals,  are  all  innocent  amusements,  and  can  be  enjoyed  at 
home  with  far  less  expense  than  to  go  abroad  for  them.  This  course 
will  give  you  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  children,  which  you  must 
have  to  serve  them  well,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  home  is  the  best  place 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  course  that  will  save  your  sons  from  the  haunts 
of  vile  companions,  and  your  daughters  from  being  enticed,  through  the 
hope  of  pleasure,  into  rude  and  forbidden  ways.  For  your  children  will 
seek  pleasing  associates ;  if  they  can't  have  them  at  home  they  will  abroad. 
Your  young  folks  will  have  fun  and  frolic,  and  if  you  make  them  leave  it 
outside  of  your  dwelling,  they  will  go  out  to  find  it  and  enjoy  it  -  Home, 
then,  is  the  safest  and  most  profitable  place  for  amusements.  Here  bring 
your  music,  your  gambols,  and  carols ;  here  let  the  meny  voices  ring  in 
social  merriment,  while  you,  if  you  have  cares  and  sorrows  to  weigh  down 
your  heart  during  the  day,  lay  them  apart  from  yourself  for  the  time,  and 
put  on  a  glad  spirit  and  live  over  again  your  gay  and  happy  hours.  It's 
no  use  to  carry  a  sad  face  always,  and  it  is  not  right  to  cloud  the  sun- 
shine of  the  young  heart ;  it  should  have  its  spring-time  and  harvest  A 
child  without  a  childhood,  a  youth  without  youth,  is  a  sad  picture  for  the 
urorld  to  look  upon. — Liberal  Christian, 


MAY,  1869. 


EDUCATION  AND  CLIQUE, 

TO  bring  out  the  man  in  the  fulness  of  conscious  and  active  life,  and 
to  instract  him  how  to  work  for  the  highest  good  of  the  many, 
ought  to  be  the  object  and  the  result  of  the  processes  of  the  schools. 
With  some  schools  this  is  the  object  and  the  result.  These  schools 
graduate  men  who  see  the  truth  and  are  not  afraid  to  speak  it, 
who  sift  a  matter  to  the  wheat  which  it  contains,  and  point  at  the 
chaff  and  call  it  chaff;  who  look  for  principles  in  the  products  of  the 
world's  many  minds,  and,  finding  none  in  some  of  the  products,  speak 
out,  indifferent  to  the  producers'  good  or  ill  will,  and  tell  the  world  that 
they  find  in  such  and  such  products  no  principles :  men  who  are  not 
silenced  by  cliques  or  ordained  by  them  to  speak  the  tenets  of  the  cliques, 
but,  being  truly  educated,  speak  and  act  out  of  the  law  of  their  own 
consciousness ; — ^yet  it  is  a  fact  that  most  schools  do  not  graduate  such 
men ;  but,  rather,  men  who  in  their  utterance  and  their  acts  are  directed 
and  controlled  by  policy.  These  schools  teach  men  tenets ;  and  when 
the  student  utters  an  independent  idea,  an  opinion  that  is  not  in  the 
summary  of  clique  opinion,  or  that  stands  opposed  to  such  summary, 
the  preceptor  seeks  to  train  him  out  of  the  ''notion,"  and  to  bring  him 
to  the  beaten  track  which  the  many  of  his  associates  walk  in  easily  and  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Business  is  the  leading  idea,  not  truth.  ''Sustain 
the  clique,"  is  the  motto  ;  not,  "  Speak  out  and  act  out  your  manhood." 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  motto  and  under  the  control  of  views 
inherited  by  one  generation  from  another,  the  taught  man  teaches  the 
people  and  propagates  clique  tenets ;  keeps  the  people  very  much  sepa- 
rated in  cliques ;  keeps  them  under  the  bondage  of  prejudice ;  restricts 
the  growth  of  their  consciousness ;  dwarfs  them.  What  narrow  natures 
are  to  be  met  with  in  places  low  and  high  !    With  what  bowing  down  is 
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wealth  greeted  !  What  conceited  indifference,  or  patronage,  or  disdain,  or 
grimace  does  the  truth  encounter  1  What  /i//id  men  and  women  are  to  be 
met  with  at  every  turn !  They  seem  great  in  their  cliques.  They  think 
themselves  great  in  the  world.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry,  and  think  themselves  the  predestinate  teachers  of  the  world's 
true  teachers. 

In  this  age  of  schools  something  is  wrong  with  the  schools.  There  is 
in  them  a  death-producing  element ;  a  principle  that  tends  to  thwart  that 
end  for  which  they  are  established.  The  wrong  consists,  to  repeat,  in 
the  absence  of  effort,  beyond  certain  bounds,  to  bring  out  the  man  ;  in  a 
persistence  of  effort  to  repress  anything,  even  the  mind  itself,  that  opposes 
or  does  not  foster  this  or  that  clique — '*  Ring,"  we  might  rather  have  said  ; 
and  might  have  used  the  word  in  its  worse  sense. 

To  go  on  well,  policy  must  be  dropped.  Outspeaking  must  be  en- 
dured and  encouraged  and  taught  Thinkers,  not  automatons,  must 
occupy  the  teachers'  chairs  and  be  graduated  from  the  schools.  And 
clique  must  be  made  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


A    WANT. 

THERE  is  need  of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  School-Architecture. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  school-houses ;  yet  the  planning  of  the  majority  of  these 
structures  is  committed  to  local  Boards  or  common  house-carpenters, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  school-room  is  of  barest  and 
vaguest  character.  Even  in  the  cities,  where  more  pretentious  architects 
are  employed,  structures  fit  for  the  reception  of  large  bodies  of  children 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  One  could  number  on  his  fingers  the 
school-houses  which  do  not  display  in  their  plan  an  unpardonable  igno- 
rance or  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  healthful  school-life. 

In  the  single  item  of  ventilation  sins  of  omission  and  commission  are 
numerous  enough  in  our  school-buildings,  to  prove  the  most  urgent  need 
of  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  principles  that  should  be  regarded 
in  planning  even  the  simplest  log  school-house  in  the  woods,  or  adobe 
structure  on  the  plains. 
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On  the  score  of  economy,  the  need  of  such  a  work  is  equally  great 
Thousands  of  well-meaning  builders  are  wasting  the  public  money  on 
structures  that  would  seem  to  be  planned  purposely  to  defeat  the  teachers' 
efforts  for  pleasant  and  profitable  school-management.  Traditional  blun- 
ders are  blindly  followed,  or  ill-advised  improvements  attempted,  simply 
because  no  competent  person  has  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  sufficient 
consideration  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  principles  of  school-architecture 
that  have  been  developed  during  the  past  half  century.  The  books  we 
have  on  this  subject,  never  remarkably  valuable,  are  now  hopelessly  out 
of  date,  and  useful  chiefly  as  models  of  what  should  be  avoided  in  making 
a  new  one. 

The  new  book  should  aim  not  merely  to  aid  the  professional  builder, 
but  to  teach  the  public  generally,  and  school-officers  in  particular,  what 
principles  should  be  observed,  and  what  facts  taken  into  account,  in  the 
construction  of  school-houses  of  every  grade ;  and  these  principles  should 
be  variously  exemplified  by  a  great  variety  of  plans  and  estimates,  to  suit 
the  varying  conditions  of  a  continent — the  frontier  settlement,  the  growing 
village,  the  crowded  city.     Who  will  undertake  the  work  ? 


PERSONAL  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

A  PUBLISHER  is  rather  to  be  commiserated  than  blamed  when 
misled  to  undertake  the  publication  of  an  unworthy  book — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  ostensibly  good.  He  is 
generally  a  business  man,  not  a  critic,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  literary  merit  or  demerit  of  everything  he  is  asked  to  publish. 
Professional  reviewers,  on  the  contrary,  are  expected  to  be  judges.  For 
them,  to  praise  where  censure  is  deserved  is  criminal,  and  doubly  crimi- 
nal when  the  bad  book  praised  is  a  school-book  ;  for  if  there  is  any  place 
in  which  chariatanry  should  receive  least  encouragement  it  is  the  school- 
room. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  more's  the  pity,  for  an  incompetent  man 
to  write  a  book  and  to  have  it  published  ;  and  for  the  book,  when  pub- 
lished, to  be  roundly  praised.  But  it  is  an  uncommon  thing,  for  so 
arrant  a  pretender  as  Mr.  Worman  appears  to  be,  to  set  up  as  a  teacher 
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of  language  on  so  pretentious  a  scale,  and  by  sheer  assertion  to  com- 
mand so  much  attention  and  praise,  and  that,  in  so  many  cases,  from  jour- 
nals laying  claim  to  the  highest  critical  ability.  It  rarely  foils  to  a  reviewer 
to  exp)ose  so  rank  a  piece  of  charlatanry. 

One  would  think  that  the  exposure  would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  to 
those  teachers  and  college  professors  who  have  "adopted"  the  work,  and 
in  company  with  wise  reviewers  have  rushed  to  print  with  their  elaborate 
commendations  of  this  masteipiece  of  bad  book-making,  to  cause  them  to 
be  less  hasty  and  more  critical  another  time.  If  this  result  is  attained, 
we  are  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  not  begrudge  the  space 
that  we  have  devoted  to  *' Worman's  Complete  German  Grammar." 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

WISCONSIN.— The  Superintendent's  report  for  1868  is  quite  en- 
couraging. In  every  particular  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
slight  gain  on  the  record  of  the  preceding  year ;  though  in  no 
instance  is  the  increase  greater  than  would  naturally  result  from  the  gen- 
eral growth  and  progress  of  the  State.  The  legal  school  population  (all 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age),  <vas  about  387,000.  The  num- 
ber of  actual  *  *  school  age"  was  of  course  considerably  less,  probably  not 
more  than  275,000.  For  these  the  State  provided  4,646  school-houses, 
with  accommodation  for  271,000  pupils.  The  number  of  school  age 
reported  as  attended  public  school  some  part  of  the  year  was  246,000,  of 
all  ages  249,000;  nearly  15,000  more  attended  private  schools.  The 
attendance  at  academies,  colleges,  benevolent  institutions,  etc.,  make  the 
entire  school-going  population  over  268,000.  The  average  duration  of 
the  schools  was  14 1^  ^^ys,  and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  75  days. 
Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  different  teachers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  ^\^  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  being 
required  constantly.  How  many  of  these  teachers  were  men  and  how 
many  women,  is  not  stated.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
was  $42.92  ;  of  female  teachers  $27.18.  Of  the  4,646  school-houses, 
but  984  are  on  sites  '*well  enclosed."  The  sites  of  3,615  contain  less 
than  one  acre  each  ;  and  1,255  ^^^  without  outhouses  in  good  condition. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  school-houses  and  sites  is  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  during  the  year,  was 
$1,791,940, — or  $4.64  for  each  person  reported  between  4  and  20  years 
of  age,  and  $7.19  for  each  pupil  registered.  The  amount  expended  for 
tuition,  for  each  pupil  registered,  was  $4.18, 

NEVADA. — The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  disad\'antages  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a 
mineral  country,  public  schools  mainly  free  have  been  established  in 
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every  populous  district,  and  during  the  past  two  years  have  been  taughl 
for  a  greater  average  number  of  months  (with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions), at  a  greater  expense  per  census-child,  by  teachers  employed  at  a 
larger  average  salar)',  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  numbei 
of  schools  and  scholars  reported,  the  Superintendent  says,  would  hard  I  v 
justify  any  formal  presentation  of  statistics  or  discussion  of  plans,  but  fo/ 
the  relation  which  the  school  S)'stem  sustains  to  the  future  of  the  State, 
rendering  a  present  examination  of  its  condition  of  no  little  moment. 
These  returns  are  exhibitive  of  the  character  and  working  of  initial  meas- 
ures, which  now,  better  than  at  any  later  period,  may  be  improved  and 
adapted  for  higher  usefulness.  They  are  prophetic  also,  and  helpful  of 
prosperity.  Wherein  they  reveal  any  excellence  of  method  and  liberality 
of  provision,  any  profusion  of  appliance  for  the  education  of  children, 
they  invite  population  and  improve  the  prospect  of  the  State.  "Nor  are 
they  void  of  pleasing  testimony.  Comparison  of  them  with  returns  of 
other  States  establishes  that  in  respect  to  system,  provision,  and  fecilities 
for  popular  education  in  elementar}'  branches,  Nevada  is  superior  to 
many,  and  inferior  to  but  few  States  of  the  Union."  To  say  the  least, 
Nevada  promises  well ;  and  considered  as  promises,  the  following  statis- 
tics are  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  last 
year,  between  6  and  18  years  of  age,  was  3,293,  an  increase  of  512  ; 
under  6  years  of  age,  2,503,  an  increase  of  440  ;  attending  public  school, 
1,661  ;  private  school,  496;  not  attending  school,  642.  The  State  has 
26  school-districts,  with  39  schools  ;  25  school-houses  are  owned  by  the 
State,  and  8  are  rented.  Of  the  twenty-five,  18  are  built  of  wood,  2  of 
adobe,  2  of  brick,  and  2  of  stone.  The  character  of  the  twenty-fifth  is 
not  reported.  Four  school-houses  were  erected  during  the  year:  two 
were  pronounced  a  disgrace  to  the  State  ;  eleven  need  to  be  remodelled 
and  enlai^ged  ;  twelve  are  neat^  commodious,  and  mhsianiiaL  How  many 
States  can  say  the  last  of  half  their  school-houses.?  The  total  valuation 
of  school-houses  and  furniture  was  $39,33 1,  an  increase  of  over  fifty 
per  cent.  Forty-four  teachers  were  employed,  twelve  of  whom  were  men. 
The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  was  $157.41  ;  to  female 
teachers  $107.28  ;  that  is,  more  than  the  average  ^wr^  salaries  paid  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  Superintendent  speaks  favorably  of  the 
educational  ability  of  the  teachers.  Twenty-one  schools  were  maintained 
nine  months  and  over ;  fourteen  schools  six  months  and  over ;  six  schools 
less  than  six  months  ;  the  average  time  being  7.28  months.  In  1867  the 
period  was  7. 98  months.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  schools  was  $72, 430 ; 
of  which  $48,324  was  paid  to  teachers. 

MEXICO. — ^The  Mexican  Congress  has  decreed  the  following  basis 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  First,  to  establish  ample  liberty  of 
teaching ;  second,  to  facilitate  and  propagate  as  much  as  possible  primary 
and  popular  instruction  ;  third,  to  popularize  and  make  more  generally 
known  the  exact  and  natural  sciences ;  fourth,  to  conserve  and  improve 
special  schools  for  secondary  instruction  ;  fifth,  to  reform  the  school  of 
commerce,  in  order  that  it  may  also  ser\'e  as  a  special  school  for  admin- 
istration ;  sixth,  to  arrange  that  the  necessary  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  assigned  for  public  instruction  in  the  budget  of  disbursements. 
Congress  has  also  voted  the  appropriation  of  nationalized  church  property 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000  to  the  limcasterian  Society  for  the  improvement 
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of  schools.  The  State  of  Zacatecas  has  passed  a  law  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education. 
The  law  requires  one  public  school  in  every  village  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants  ;  with  additional  schools  for  girls  in  the  larger  villages.  Pri- 
mary education  is  declared  essential,  and  made  compulsory.  The  latter 
provision  is  not  likely  to  be  enforced  ;  yet  the  passage  of  such  a  law  shows 
a  progressive  earnestness  very  rare  in  Mexico.  A  similar  feeling  is  awak- 
ening in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

JAMAICA. — One  of  the  fruits  of  an  improved  financial  condition  of 
the  colony,  is  the  devotion  of  ampler  means  to  the  sadly  neglected  work 
of  educating  the  people.  The  Government  has  just  proposed  to  increase 
largely  the  expenditure  for  education.  But  even  on  this  enlarged  scale 
the  expenditure  will  be  miserably  small,  and  totally  inadequate,  being  not 
more  than  ten  cents  per  capita  for  the  whole  population.  There  is  prom- 
ise, however,  of  better  things.  Model  schools  on  the  industrial  system 
are  to  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  put  in  charge  of 
trained  teachers  sent  out  from  England,  Some  of  the  teachers  have 
already  arrived,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  begin  the  woric. 

ENGLAND. — Another  movement  for  the  extension  of  education  has 
been  organized  in  Birmingham.  Private  meetings  have  been  held,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  a  determination  to  form  a  ''National  Educa- 
tional League, "  the  object  being  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  shall 
secure  the  education  of  every  child  in  England  and  Wales.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  have  been  agreed  upon:  ** Local  authorities  shall  be 
compelled  by  law  to  see  that  sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided 
for  every  child  in  each  district  The  cost  of  founding  and  maintaining 
such  schools  as  may  be  required  shall  be  provided  out  of  local  rates  sup- 
plemented by  government  grants.  All  schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall 
be  under  the  management  of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to  government 
inspection.  All  schools  aided  by  government  rates  shall  be  unsectarian. 
To  all  schools  aided  by  government  rates,  admission  shall  be  free.  School 
accommodation  being  provided,  the  State  or  the  local  authorities  shall 
have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  of  suitable  age  not 
othenvise  receiving  education.''  The  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  invited,  and  a  general 
meeting  called  for  the  arrangement  of  plans  to  carry  out  the  movement 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  projectors  of  the  ' '  League"  propose  to  begin 
their  self-appointed  work  right  end  foremost ;  sufficient  school  accommo- 
dation and  free  admission  preceding  compulsory  attendance. 

SPAIN. — Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  release  of  the  public  schools 
from  church  control  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
The  first  conflict  under  the  new  regulation  occurred  recently  at  Pamplona. 
The  dccasion  was  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Pamplona,  expostulating 
with  the  master  of  the  normal  school  at  Navarra,  for  inculcating  * '  ideas 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  asking 
for  all  the  assurances  which  in  so  delicate  a  matter  could  tranquillize  his 
prelatical  heart.  Instead  of  such  assurances  the  Bishop  got  only  the  curt 
reply  ; — "not  having  any  other  judge,  according  to  existing  l^slation, 
than  my  own  conscience,  respecting  the  doctrine  which  I  teach  in  my 
school,  and  your  excellency  not  having  any  legal  intervention  in  public 
instruction,  I  have  nothing  to  answer  to  your  official  communication." 
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CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

TO  correct  the  erroneous  views  popularly  entertained  in  this  country 
with  reference  to  the  Chinese,  as  the  first  step  toward  the  cultivation 
of  *'that  mutual  respect  and  sympathy  which  ought  to  characterize 
two  great  nations  whose  interests  and  destinies  are  in  the  future  to  be  so 
closely  united,"  the  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius  has  prepared  a  general  descrip- 
tion* of  China  and  its  inhabitants,  its  civilization  and  form  of  government, 
its  religious  and  social  institutions,  its  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
and  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  The  material  of  the  work  was 
gathered  during  ten  years  of  missionary  labor,  which  brought  the  author 
into  ^miliar  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  book  is  crammed  with  information  concerning 
the  every-day  life  and  character  of  the  Chinese,  which,  though  sometimes 
a.  little  dry  in  the  reading,  serves  in  the  end  to  give  perhaps  a  better  idea 
of  that  great  country  and  its  peculiar  people,  than  could  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way,  except  by  actual  and  prolonged  living  in  the  *  *  Middle  Flow- 
ery Kingdom."  Those  interested  in  the  religious  condition  and  wants 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  character  and  results  of  the  labors  of  missionaries, 
will  find  the  book  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  English  travellers,  that  they  are  apt  to  see  more 
with  their  ears  than  with  their  eyes.  What  they  "see"  depends  entirely 
upon  the  company  they  keep.  Mr.  Dilke  is  an  example.  ^His  "record 
of  travel  in  following  England  round  the  world"*  is  less  a  record  of  things 
seen  than  of  things  heard.  The  untrustworthiness  of  his.  eyes  is  some- 
thing comical,  at  least  when  employed  in  regions  we  are  familiar  with. 
But  his  ears  are  excellent,  and  he  made  good  use  of  them.  His  associa- 
tion was  mainly  with  the  social  and  political  leaders  of  the  countries  he 
visited  ;  and  being  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  generous  instincts,  he  seems 
to  have  caught  and  happily  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  "dominant  race" 
under  the  most  widely  varying  circumstances.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
book  of  travel  with  greater  interest  His  account  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  we  found  particularly  interesting. 

Throughout  his  "Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"*  Mr.  Abbott  evinces  a 
firm  conviction  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  nowhere  thrusts  upon  the  reader 
a  discussion  of  any  of  the  doctrines  which  have  divided  the  orthodox 
churches.  In  reference  to  the  Sabbath  and  Temperance  questions,  he 
takes  a  somewhat  independent  position,  which  he  fortifies  with  strong 
arguments.  The  chief  worth  of  the  book  is  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Jewish  Government  and  the  condition  of  the  nations  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  and  in  the  geographical  descriptions. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  evidently  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  selection  of 
material.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  may  perhaps  gain  a  some- 
what more  than  ephemeral  popularity. 

'  China  and  the  Chinese.  By  the  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius.  With  a  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.    New  York :  Harper  Sc  Brothers. 

*  Greater  Britain :  a  Record  of  Travel  in  English  Speaking  Countries  during  1866  and 
1867.     By  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

'  Jesus  of  Nazareth :  his  Life  and  Teachings.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  New  York  t  Har- 
per it  Brothen.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  522.  $3.50. 


3o8  Cumni  Puhlicaiums, 

Coming  just  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  general  demand  for  some* 
thing  fuller  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  meagre  and  prejudiced 
accounts  of  our  new  Arctic  possessions,  given  by  correspondents  and 
lobby-agents,  Mr.  Whymper's  narrative  of  travel  and  adventure  in  Alaska' 
has  proved  to.  be  one  of  the  most  timely  and  readable  books  of  the  sea- 
son. Attached  as  artist  to  the  expedition  sent  out  to  survey  a  route  for 
the  projected  Russian  American  Telegraph,  Mr.  Whymper  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  (considerable  portion  of  the  territory,  much  of  which  had 
never  before  been  explored.  The  stoiy  of  his  travel  is  pleasantly  told, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  profession,  admirably  illus- 
trated. The  book  is  full  of  information  concerning  the  character,  climate, 
resources,  and  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  and,  on  the  whole,  gives  a  much 
better  opinion  of  the  country  than  its  latitude  would  give  reason  to  anti- 
cipate.    The  publishers'  work  has  been  excellently  well  done. 

We  have  but  little  regard  for  the  dreary  compilations  that  serve  as 
elementary  text-books  of  science.  As  a  rule  they  are  bald,  dry,  inaccu- 
rate, and  unprofitable.  The  committing  to  memory  of  a  dozen  of  them 
would  give  a  pupil  less  information,  and  awaken  a  far  less  lively  interest 
in  natural  phenomena  (if  it  did  not  destroy  such  interest  altogether),  than 
a  single  reading  of  ''Wonders  of  Optics,"  "Thunder  and  Lightning,"  or 
"  Wonders  of  Heat,"*  which  a  wide-awake  boy  would  accomplish  in  a  few 
evenings.  These  are  no  diy  compends  of  the  laws  and  theories  of  nat- 
ural science,  unintelligible  to  children ;  but  stores  of  most  entertaining 
descriptions  and  explanations  of  the  marvels  of  nature,  science,  and  art. 
We  know  of  no  books  better  suited  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  young,  or 
to  create  in  them  habits  of  observation  and  a  taste  for  scientific  studies. 
We  should  like  to  see  them  in  every  school  and  family  library. 

The  third  volume  of  Chase  and  Stuart's  Classical  Series*  is,  like  its 
predecessors,  correct,  scholarly,  and  attractive.  The  orations  are  four- 
teen in  number, — a  richer  selection  than  usually  found  in  text-books. 
The  plan  given  of  the  Roman  Forum  is  a  valuable  addition. 


J.  W.  Schermcrhorn  &  Co.:  Libraby  of  Education.  Vol.  11.  Locks.— Milton.  32mo, 
paper,  160  pp.,  SO  cents.— Moral  Culture  of  Infancy,  and  Einderoartnn  Guide.  By  Mit^. 
Horace  Mann  and  Elizabeth  P.  Pbabody.    Revised  Edition.    12mo.  $1.25. 

Harper  &  Brothers:  The  Poetical  Works  of  C.  O.  Halrnb  (MUe«  O'Reilly).  8vo,  cloth, 
$3.50.— Ueb  Majesty's  Tower.  By  W.  Hbpworth  Dixon,  lamo,  cloth,  UO  cents.— Pre-His- 
TORic  Nations.  By  John  D.  Baldwin,  A.  M.  limo,  cloth.— My  Recollections  of  Lord  Bt- 
BON.    By  the  Countess  of  Guicciou.    llSmo,  cloth. 

C.  Scnbuer  &  Co. :  Chips  from  a  Gerxan  Work-Shof.  By  Max  MinxER.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  $5. 

Leypoldt  &  Holt:  Biographical  Sketches.    By  Harriet  Martineau.    Svo,  cloth,  pp.  456. 

Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. :  The  Brawnville  Papers.    Bv  Moses  Coit  Tyler.    12mo,  $1.50. 

M.  W.  Dodd :  Before  the  Throne  :  or  Daily  Devotions  for  a  Child. 

H.  R.  Weili« :  How  to  Read  Character.  A  new  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Phrenology  and 
Physiognomy,  Ijmo,  cloth,  $1.25.— Memory's  Tribute  to  the  Life,  Character,  and  Work 
OF  the  Rev.  Tuos.  H.  Stockton.    By  Alexander  Clark,    pp.  55. 


*  A  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  By  Frederick 
Whymper.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothen.     Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

»  The  niustratcd  Library  of  Wonders:  (i.)  The  Wonders  of  Optics.  By  F.  Marion. 
70  engravings  and  colored  frontispiece. — (2.)  Thunder  and  Lightning.  By  W.  D.  Fon- 
vielle.  39  engravings. — (3.)  Wonders  of  Heat.  By  Achille  Cazin.  90  illustrations  and 
colored  frontispiece.     i2nio,  cloth,  $1.50  a  vol.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

*  Select  Orations  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  George  Stuart, 
A.  M.     Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 


BUCK-BOJRJD  JTMIS,  E-tSELS,  RIHBS,  ETC. 

HAMMOND'S  BLACK-BOARD  SUPPORT, 

Obyiating  the  disadvimtages  attending  morable  black-boardfl,  has  become  deser- 
vedly popular.  The  feet  are  of  iron, 
and  sufficiently  heavy  to  insure  sta- 
bility. It  is  rigid  nnd  subptantial. 
There  are  no  glued  joints ;  all  the 
parts  are  firmly  bolted  together,  and 
cannot  get  loose,  yet  may  be  readily 
taken  apart  for  shipping,  by  removing 
a  few  screws.  The  board  Is  hung  on 
centre  pins,  on  which  it  may  be  re- 
volved. It  has  lock-pins  for  holding 
it  in  position.  It  may  be  revolved 
both  ways— on  horizontal  or  perpen- 
dicular axle — as  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  board  touches  the  Support  only 
on  these  pins,  and  is  as  noiseless  as 
if  attached  to  a  wall.  Beneath  the 
board  is  a  shelf  for  crayons,  and  for 
catching  the  falling  particles  of  chalk. 
It  is  a  serviceable  and  ornamental 
piece  of  fomiture  for  the  school  and 
lecture-room. 

Size  adapted  to  any  one  of  our 

Sttindard  Black-boards. . .  $6  00 
Same,  made  of  black  walnut. . .  $7  50 

BlAck  Boai-ds—Standard  sizcR,  perfect  slate  s*uiface,  neatly  framed,  ready  made  : 

1.  Size  2 X ."J  ft.,  both  sides  (12  sq.ft.  buifacc) $3  50 

2.  ••    2^x:Uft.,     "  18     *•         •*        5  35 

S.     **     3x4ft..         »♦  24      "  "        7  00 

4.  •«     34x4ift.,     **  X2      **  -         9  60 

5.  "     4x5ft.,         *•  40      "  "        la  00 

6.  "    3x6  ft.,  lined  for  Music  la  50 

(Any  Size  made  to  order.) 

Kendall's  Black-board  Easel 

I.«5  specially  suited  for  class-rooms,  lecture-halls, 
Sunday-scJiooLs,  and  other  places  where  economy 
of  space  IB  an  object.  When  not  wanted,  it  can 
be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an 
ordinary  board.  Its  portability,  the  little  room  it 
occupies  when  packed,  and  the  consequent  cheap- 
xxess  of  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  a  most 
convenient  and  economical  Easel. 

rniCKS— No.  1.  Single,  ash $3  00 

Same,  black  walnut 3  5U 

No.  2.  Double,  ash,  for  board  on 

each  side 4  00 

Same,  black  walnut. 4  50 

Blark-bouicl  Rubbers  t 

0.  Sheep-skin,  f mall  size,  per  doz..  S^  f'ii  |3   Ltimb-skln.  fine  long  bleached  wool 95  00 

1.  **         repnlaD-ize.  **     3  CO     4.  BrusKcla.  new  and  neat 5  00 

2.  •*  longer  wool,  better finisjih  .  .4  CO  |  5.  (.'haniois  skin,  paVd.  very  saperior 6  00 

mjroaa — ^W^itc,  per  gross 40c.     Colored,  per  gross 1  50 

1  dos.  white,  in  neat  paper  box...  lOr.     Do*  colored i^ 

rmjron  Holder^Jost  invented  and  patented,  each 95 


THE    NEW    SONG    BOOK. 

JThsI    ^ubtisfied: 

The  Diadem  of  School   Songs, 


Its  Beautiful  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  Novelty: 

Its  exrelient  and  appropriate  3fusic  ;  Us  carefully  seieded  Poetry  ;  ami  Us  superior  system 
of  instruction  in  Uie  Elements  of  3/iisic,  maJce  U 

THE  VERT  BEST  SCHOOL   MUSIC   BOOK   EVER   PUBLISHED. 

Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  oooasion  in  every  kind  of  School* 

IT  CONTAINS  : 

Academy  songs  :  autumnal  songs  : 

Bird  SONGS;  boatman  songs : 

Common  school  songs :  country  songs;  chants: 

i>edication  songs;  devotional  songs:  do  right; 

Evening  SONGS;  exhibition  songs ;  exercise: 

Flower  SONGS;    field;    free  school;    family  CIRCLE: 
CirYMNASTIC  SONGS:    GRADED  SCHOOL;  GOOD  CHILDREN; 

Harvest  SONGS :  holiday;  home  circle; 
Infant  school  songs  ;  industry  ; 
•Juvenile  SONGS;  june  songs ;  etc.; 

li^EEP-IN-THE-RIGHT  SONGS:    KINDNESS, 
HiABOR  SONGS;    LOVE  SONGS;    LITTLE  SINGERS: 
I^IaY  SONGS;    MORNING  SONGS;  MORAL  SONGS: 

[National  SONGS :  night  songs ;  neatness: 
Order  SONGS;  opening  songs ;  obedience: 
Parting  SONGS;  pastoral;  patience;  patriotic: 

<^UIET  SONGS: 

I^ECESS  SONGS;    RAIN;    ROUNDS  in  a,  3  and  4  Parts; 

hocial  songs;  skating;  sunshine:  spring: 
Teachers'  institute  songs ;  temi»erance; 

Useful  songs,  Unnvaled : 
"^^ACATION  SONGS:   VISITORS'  SONGS; 
A^'' INTER  SONGS; 

'XCELSIOR  SONGS;    'JTERCISES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING; 
"\rOUNG-PEOPLE  SONGS ; 
*^  'ZaCTLY  THE  SONGS  TO  SUIT  ALL  I" 
Specimen  mallod  lor  00  cents. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


Pttbllsliera,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York 


Call-Bells. 


No.  I.  No.  a.  No.  3,  No.  4, 

The  stentorian  commands  of  the  old-time  master,  emphasized  by 
hea^7  thwacks  of  a  heavy  ruler — sometimes  on  the  desks,  and  some- 
times on  the  sconces  of  the  terrified  pupils — ^have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  with  them  the  turbulence  which  they  caused  rather  than  cured. 
The  Call-Bell  has  taken  their  place,  and  become  as  indispensable  an 
article  of  school  furniture  as  the  strap  or  the  ruler  used  to  be,  and 
much  to  the  relief  of  both  teachers  and  taught. 

The  foregoing  Figures  (i  to  4)  show  several  neat  and  much-approved 
forms,  with  springs.     The  springs  are  simple  and  not  easily  broken. 

The  following  Figures  (5  to  9)  are  of  the  new  style,  which  having  no 
spring  are  less  liable  than  the  former  to  get  out  of  order.  They  are 
rung  by  pressing  on  the  knob  at  the  top.  All  these  bells  are  silver- 
plated,  and  of  fine  tone.     The  cuts  represent  one-fifth  size. 


Silver-plated  Call  Bells. 

No.  I,  Old  Style,  with  Spring,  $1.00 


2,    « 

1. 00 

3.       " 

1.20 

♦,       « 

1.25 

5,  New  Styles  Patented, 

1.40 

6,       «                 ** 

1.50 

7,       " 

«.7S 

8,       « 

1.75 

9» 


No.  8. 


No.  9, 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


IG 


Aids  to  Sohool  DisiiiPLmB. 

"REWARDS"  REDUCED  TO 
A  USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  SYSTEM 

Ad  accarate  regisUr  of  deportment  and  vcholarship  promotee  healthy  emalatlon.  Tet  rach  a  reglaUr 
U  rarely  kept.  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  it  occars,  hence  the  record  If  neglected  toe 
the  time,  and  afterward  made  firom  memory.  Perfect  acconcy  being  impossible,  eonJUiene§  in  (As 
record  is  weakened  and  iU  moral  force  lost.  The  AIDS  sccare  the  good  results  of  accarate  records  and 
reports,  with  loss  expense  of  time,  and  natn rally  awaken  active  parental  interest. 

T^-e  AIDS  may  be  ascd  in  Tariona  ways.  This  is  convenlsnt :  In  the  morning  give  each  pnpll  a  CARD 
(5  medts),  representing  a  perfect  day^  to  be  forfeited  for  misdemeanor,  or  fkilare  in  recitation.  SINGLB 
MERITS  and  HALF-MERITS  are  for  pnpUs  who  foil  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  soum 
credit.  Five  CARDS  held  by  any  popil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (S5  Merits),  representing  a  perfect 
School  Week,  Foot  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  100  Merita, 
or  a  perfect  Ilonth.  These  CERTIFICATES  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher. 
The  number  held  shows  the  pupil's  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  tn  determining  to  whom 
they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no 
idea  of  fltvoritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beantiftilly  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFICATES  are  prizes 
which  pupils  vrill  cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Meriu  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Cbccka 
on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  seta 
of  600,  there  being  80  CERTIFICATES,  130  CHECKS,  900  CARDS,  100  SINGLB  MERITS  and 
HALF  MERITS.    Prico  p«r  net,  $1.26.     By  naaU,  prepaid,  $1.36. 


THE  NEW  SOHOOL  MEDAL 


Is  shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.    It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tarmalk 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  date  of  presenting  tlM 
Medal.    On  the  other  side,  the  pupil's  name  may  be  engraven  on  the  Scroll.    This  is  the  best  Bchoal 
Medal  now  in  this  market.    It  was  made  specially  for  our  castomcrs,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 
Price  25  eenU.    Sent  by  MaU,  prepaid,  fbr  85  eentik 


Send  for  List  of  "  Articles  for  every  School^ 

J,  W.  Scliermerhorn  (fe  Co.,  Publishers, 


14   Bond  St«,  New  Yorlc 


KENDALL'S  BOOK-EASEL. 


The  convenience  of  a  well-adapied  Rest  for 
the  book,  and  the  adv^tntages  to  the  pyes  of  a 
proper  anj»lc  for  easy  vision,  are  too  fully  reco^-;- 
nized  by  all  rciders  to  require  discussion  here. 

Kendall's  Easrl  for  tl)e  Book  is  esteemed 
a  neceesity  by  all  who  have  tried  it.  It  unites  in 
one  simple  apparatus  all  the  requisites  of  a 
perfect  book  rest— for  any  size  of  book. 

It  consists  of  three  standards  muted  at  the  top 
by  a  metallic  head,  v/hlch  allows  the  outside 
standards  to  open  like  the  legs  of  a  compass, 
-while  the  middle  leg  turns  back.  To  this  triix)d 
is  attached  the  shelf  which  carries  the  fingers  or 
springs  for  holding  the  book  open.  The  whole 
can  be  '*  unshipped"  in  a  second,  and  folded  flat, 
as  easily  as  a  carpenter's  rule. 

Price,  $1. 


If^07*  tBoys  and  Girls, 

The  damage  which  School  Books  receive  be- 
tween home  and  school  is  greater  than  the  neces- 
sary wear  and  tear  of  the  Books  when  in  regular 
use  in  the  school-room.  The  common  book  strap 
is  a  conventeuce  in  keeping  tlie  books  together: 
but  it  is  sadly  destructive  to  the  bindings. 

The  cut  represents  Mr.  MancliMtei^s  invention 
to  obviate  this  difficulty.  It  finds  great  favor  with 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  and  is  p»-oving  a  suc- 
cess. In  the  ait  it  is  shown  partly  filled  with 
Books  and  a  Slate.  Its  construction  is  simple. 
Price,  50  cents. 


The  Chamois  Slate-Rubber. 

«JL  OEM:  Fon  THE  s c II ooL-n o o m:.»» 

It  dispenses  with  sponjre  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.  No  more  need  the  teacher  hear 
the  frequent  question,  V  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my  slate?"  Nor  need  the  child  spit  upon  his  slate  to 
erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  of  wood  and  chamois-skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skin  snugly  against  the  sur- 
face of  slate. 

Every  Teacher  wiU  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness.  Every  pupil  will 
buy  it. 

No.  I,  size  I  in.  by  ij^.  Price,  per  loo,  $6  00.     No.  2,  sire  2  inches  iquare,  per  100,     $10  00. 

<Specimens,  by  mail,  uf  No.  i,  10  cents— of  No.  a,  15  cents.) 

The  Noiseless  Slate-Pencil  Sharpener 

Is  ft  single  piece  of    snperior   steel,  skilfully  bent,  fis 

shown  in  the  above  cut      It  has  four  shai-j)  erlf^es,  bo 

I  arranged  that  it  becomes  perfectly  self-sharpening.     It 

i  cannot  get  out  of  order.      It  avoidt)  that  rough,  grat- 

'  ing  sound,  universal  in  all  other  methods  of  sharpening 

slate  pencils.     It  produces  a  perfectly  true  point ;  und 

fortunately  it  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  reoch  of  all. 

Price,  10  cenls. 

(Specimens  sent  by  mail,  for  t3  cents.) 


MICROSCOPES. 


Thb  demands  of  modem  culture,  by  compelling  closer  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  make  a  Lens  as  necessary  to  a  student's 
outfit  as  a  pen  or  a  pencil 

The  student  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and,  in  short,  of  any  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  has  constant  need  of  a  magnify  of  lower  or  higher 
power,  according  to  his  advancement  and  skill  in  manipulation.  Those 
shown  in  the  cuts  have  been  selected  as  most  useful  and  convenient  for 
beginners.  These  instruments  are  of  German  manufactui*e,  and  have  a  first- 
class  reputation  in  Europe  and  in  this  country-  They  are  simple  enough  to 
be  easily  managed  by  the  young,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  toys.  They  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  worthless  "  dollar  microscopes"  largely  advertised. 
]Vo.  1  is  a  simple  magnifier,  with  two  lenses,  strongly  mounted  in 
brass.  It  has  a  power  of  ten  diameters  or  on« 
hundred  areas.  It  is  used  in  examining  flowers, 
seeds,  insects,  fossils,  and  all  objects  of  consider- 
able size.  The  focus  is  readily  adjusted  by  a 
screw,  and  can  be  adapted  to  the  irregularities 
of  the  object.  It  is  useful  to  business  men  in  ex- 
amining bank-notes  and  currency. 

Prlc^  In  Paper  Box  9l.(M>. 

33y    AfOCAlX,  pxropAld.,   0X.7S. 

No.  1.— Half  size. 

JVo.  2  is  a  Compound  Microscope,  of  simple  and  strong  construction. 
Its  power  is  fifty  diameters,  or  two  thousand  five  hundred 
areas,  magnifying  enough  for  all  ordinary  studies.  It  is 
used  in  examining  minute  plants  and  animalculae,  eel! 
stnictures,  or  small  objects,  whether  mounted  or  un- 
mounted. Accompanying  this  instmmont  are  glass  slides 
for  holding  liquids,  or  whatever  is  to  be  examined,  and 
pliers  for  examining  minute  objects.  It  is  well  made  <^ 
burnished  bi*ass,  and  put  up  in  a  neat  wooden  box. 
Price  ^5.  By  Mall,  prepaid,  •ft.TS. 
Mounted  objects  of  superior  class  per  dozen.  $2. 

**  A  good  microscope  is  a  most  appropriate  teaeher^s  gift^ 

Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Made. 

Of  these  unriralled  Boarde  we  have,  in  neat  light  frames,  these  sizes : 

1-Bize  2  It.  X  8  ft $3.50  I  4-eiEe84  (t.x4*  ft $9.» 

^fl.x^tt 5.25      5-'»     4ft.x6ft 12.0J 

8  ft.  z  4  ft 7.00  I  Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  ft ...       eo 

JScmteHztti»blaGkwalniUrrcmies^6»ch\>oudexii%  1.00 


S^^      »-  "    2*  ft.  X  »*  ft 


lYo.  t.— One-f»wdi  alM. 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO. 

14  Bond  St.f  New  York. 
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Articles  for  every  SchooL 

Aids  to  School  DUclpllne.    600  Certificates.  Checks.  Cards,  etc $1  »5 

(Thay  save  time  of  Record- Kecpiug.  aud  reduce  **  Rewards*'  tojierfcct  system. 
Alpluibet  Clkart*.    New.  ?4x40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  on  Rollers: 

1.  Capital  Tetters  and  Arabic  Figures  y* 

2.  Small  Letters,  Points  and  Uoman  Numerals f^ 

Black  Boards.   Perfect  slnte  surface,  neatly  framed,  ready  made  (any  size  to  order) : 

I.  Size  2X3  ft.  both  ftides  (la  sq.  ft  Burface)..$3  50  i  4.  8^  x  i}4,  both  sides  (3^ sq.  ft.  surface).. -S*>^  ^^ 

3.    ••   8x4  ft.         •'        «4      "  "     --    7  00  16.3x6    '*       lined  for  Music la  30 

Black  Hoards,  Spherical,  for  Mathematical  Geography,  etc. — ^ee  **  Geographical  List.'' 
Black  Board  Rubbers  t 


0.  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  doE....9a  00 

1.  *•         regular  size,     **       3  00 

2.  "         longer  wool,  better  finish*  00 


3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  lonsf  bleached  wool.  5  00 

4.  Brussels,  New  and  Neat 5  00 

5.  Chamois-skin,  pat'd.  very  superior. 6  00 


Black  Board  Sascls.— Kendall's  Patent.    1.  Bingle $3  00.    2.  Double  4  00 

1.  Blk.  Walnut..  3  50.    2.  Blk. Walnut..*  »0 

BlsMsk  Board  Support. — Hammond's.    Complete  and  sabstjntial,  each 6  00 

Book  Carriers. — For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each "**> 

Book  Easels— KendalPs  Patent.     Tfie  vtry  best  Book-resl   1  »« 

Caa  BeUs,  for  Teachers'  Desks.    Various  styles,  silvered SI  to  3  50 

Clocks,  for  School-room  walls.    Drop  octagon,  Eight-day ®  o« 

«*        *•  Round  Corner,"  Lever,  8-inch  dial 6  OO 

Conaposltion  Paper.— «» An  Bdacational  Novelty,"  8  Nos.  Per  quire *0 

Crayouse^Chalk;  White,  per  gross,  40c.      Colored,  per  gross 1  ^^ 

Crayon  IIolder._Just  invented  and  patented,  each *5 

Croquet—Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box.    Good  style  for  Schools 7  50 

Cube-Root  Block— In  neat  paper  box.     No.  1,  75c.    No.  2,  double 1  00 

Desks  aud  Settees,  »»  on  Physiological  Principles."     (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

Ojrmnastic  Apparatus._DiniB  Bells.  I  and  2.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pair BO 

Dumb  Bblls— 3  and 4.  For  Ladies  and  Youth 75 

Hand  lUsas.~l.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pr.  75c.    2.  For  Adults 75 

LvDiAN  CLUBS.—Four  sizes  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $1  75  to  6  00 

WANDS.--Very  nicely  turned,  each  30c.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 75 

Globes,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  ^*  Special  Geographical  List.'' 

Ink  "W^ells, — Heavy  Glass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  il  <  Japanned  Iron  Covers  for  same  . .     OO 

Non-corroding  brif]^ht  metal,  doz..  .93  00  . . . Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  doz 3  o<i 

Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3  50 

Ink-Vents.— Scarlett's  patent,  for  filling  Ink  Wells,  etc.,  each as 

*«  Kinder  Garten  Blocks,**  with  patterns,  per  box 1  50 

map  and  Cluirt  Support.— Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts 10  00 

Medals,  for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each *5 

Microscopes.— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geo'.ogy,  etc.l  50 

2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5  00 

Mottoes  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 7.'> 

Multiplication  Charts—New,  24x40  in  ,  Manilla,  on  rollerg,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  50 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  91«^5  ;  Same,  144  balls 1  50 

MObJcct^Teackins  Blocks.**— 62  Forms  and  8olid»  In  box 3  25 

Pointers,  fbr  Black  Boards  or  Map  Exercises,  Sj  to  5  feet 30 

Pocket  Planisphere.— *•  A  Directory  of  the  Stars," a5 

Slatlni^,  <*  Bureka  I<Iquid.** — (Mnnaer's.)  for  making  endnring  and  unrivalled  Slute 
Surface  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall.    Per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  eq.  feet)  3  00 

Slated  Iteaves,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  00 

Slate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  $5.    2.  Larger,  per  100 10  00 

SpcUing-Sticks,  or  *•  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Primarlans,  each «5 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box ^ 

Bentence-Stlcks,  for  Primarlans  "  to  bnild  up  sentences," *5 

,        Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box *<* 

Thcraaometers,  Fahrenheit  scale,  of  very  best  make *  ^ 

IVoKd-Cards,  for  **  Object  Teaching,"  200  common  names,  in  box l  50 


uur  oymnastic  iipparaius 

Is  rniide  of  well-senfloned  wood,  varnished  and  polished.  Puinb-Mls  and 
Indian  Chibs  are  made  of  maple;  Wands  of  white  ui^h  or  black  walnut;  llaad- 
rings  of  cherry,  birch,  or  mahogany. 

Dumb  BellA—Four  Sizes  :  Price  fJsi, 

N«)8.  I  and  2,  for  Children,  per  pair '^ SO  «0 

Ntm.  3  and  i,  for  Yon-h  and  Adults,  per  pair *5 

Ring*— -Two  Sizes : 

No.  1.  for  Children,  per  pair ''•"* 

No.  2.  for  Youth  and  Adults ,.   .   ..     7a 

IVandi — In  required  lengths,  nicely  turned,  each •. 30 

Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 73 

Indian  Clubi— Four  sizes  of  Short  Cluba  : 

So.  1.  weight  about  8  lbs.    Price  per  pair 1  *** 

No.  2,      "        3  lbs $1.50.  No.  3.  4  .bs 1  T3 

No  4,       **        r>  lbs JI.OO.  No.  6,  G  lU «  »0 

Fiv\;  sizes  of  long  Clubs— No.  1,  7  to  8  lbs 3  «0 

No.  2.  lOUw     $4.00.  No  3. 12  lbs *  30 

No  4.  U  lbs 5.0».  No.  6,  Iti  Iba a  30 

No.  G.  '^O  lbs 6.00.    Any  size  or  style  to  order. 

Kel&oc*s  Book  on  n^e  of  Club«,  Illustrated 3  50 


Watson's   Manual  of    Calisthenics, 

A  Complete  Course  qf  PhysiocU  ExerdseSt  toUhoul  Apparaiits, 

Tt  has  all  needful  directions,  rules  and  explanations,  with  sections  on  phonetics  and  respiration.  The 
exercises  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  well-known  principles  of  physiology.  They  have  been  thoroujgWy 
tested,  seeming  the  happiest  results.  These  exercises,  practised  habitually  and  energetically,  cannot  fail  to 
yield  Rrace,  agility,  supp!ene<!s,  a  rcadr  hand,  as  well  as  robust  health  and  |X)wer  of  endurance.  Almost 
any  school-room  or  parlor  will  suffice  for  the  exercises.  For  those  who  use  the  piano  lo  enliven  the  exer- 
cises, there  is  Music  prepared  by  the  best  masters. 

The  book  is  richiv  illustrated  ;  is  printed  on  superior  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  best  style.  A  reviewer 
in  the  New  York  Times  wTites  :— 

*'  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  satisfactory  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  practically  to  educational  purposes 
the  great  truths  of  physiology  relating  to  physical  culture  and  tramingr.  To  those'in  authority,  it  is  a  posi- 
tive duty  to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  book  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  who  have  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  human  race  at  heart,  and  understand  how  powerless  the  intellect  is  to  contend  agamst  the 
burden  of  a  feeble  frame,  are  equally  interested  in  its  teachmgs,  and  answerable,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
however  small  it  be,  for  the  consequences  of  neglecting  thenu" 

Copies  for  examination   mailed  on   receipt  of   $1.00« 

Watson's  Hand-Book  of  Gymnastics 

One  vol.,  8to.,  tinted  paper,  with  beautiful  Illufltrations,  and  Music  to  aooompany  the  Ezcr* 
cises.    £leg;antly  printed  and  bound. 

Part  I.—"  Vocal  Gymnastics,"  presents  a  comprehensive  and  practical-  Treatise  on  Respiration, 
Plionetics,  and  Elocution.  The  examples  for  illustraljons,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  tl*e  choicest  gems 
of  English  and  American  literature.  Spirited  poemn  in  octosyllabic  verse — narrative,  descriptire,  and 
lyric  ;  national  odes  and  battle  pieces  are  mtroduced,  with  reference  to  a  combination  of  Poetic  Recitation 
with  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics,  thus  rendering  this  a  complete  Elocutionary  Reader  for  advanced  classes 
in  Schools,  and  a  superior  Manual  oi  Elocution  and  Oratory  for  individuals  and  families. 

Part  11. — "Calisthenics,"  exhibits  the  most  extended  and  varied  course  of  exercises,  without  the  aid 
of  apparatus,  ever  published.  Nineteen  Pieces  of  appropriate  Piano-Forte  Music  are  introduced,  afford- 
ing a  sufficient  variety,  both  for' Calisthenics  and  Gymna.stics.  This  enables  Teachers  to  give  physical  cul- 
ture its  due  prominence  in  primary  instruction,  and  affords  pleasing,  healthful,  and  invigorating  games  and 
exercises  for  the  parlor. 

Part  Ifl.— "  Gymnastics,"  presents  more  exercises  for  Wands,  Dumb  Bells,  Indian  Clubs,  and  Hand 
Rings,  than  all  other  books.  While  tlie  single  exercises,  for  each  piece  of  apparatus,  are  sufBciently  varied 
to  secure  the  activity  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  call  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
their  classification  is  so  perfect  that,  instead  of  interfering  with,  they  mutually  support  and  recommend 
each  other.  This  is  a  complete  Gymnastic  Drill-book,  with  words  of  command  and  cla.«ses  of  movements 
systematically  arranged,  embracini;  all  necessary  exercises  for  the  lungs,  voice,  organs  of  speech,  joints,  si- 
news, and  muscle  v  It  is  adapted  to  schools  and  families,  individuals  and  classes.  The  ^Vmt  Ch/i  are 
numerous  and  excellent. 

Price,  post-paid,  by  mail,  $9.00. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  14  Boiad  St.,  New  York.      ' 


THB  ATT?NTl03r  Of 

tf  ftBtPXCTrUUT  mriTZ9  TO 

^  jyj^TT  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY, 

TEE    ITATIOITAL   ITOEKAl, 

•     ^  BASEB  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PBINOIPLES: 

JPHnciples  Avow^ 

1ft.  Study  and  disciplk^y  by  correct  management,  can  b«  made  a  pleasUre 
inttead  of  a  bui^en. 

dd.  Study  should  nei^r  be  imposed  ai  a  punishment,  nor  ihpuld  pupili  erer  be 
punUbed  for  not  studying. 

3d.  Instruction  should  be  given  from  real  objects  and  by  actual  practice;  and 
no  teacher  or  pupil  should  be  aatisiied  with  Irorda  or  ideas  as  obtaiuea  fVom  books 
•nljw 

4th.  The  pupil  should,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  wcyk  out  his  own 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  by  daily  practice  in  speaking  and  writing,  learn  to 
•zpresa  his  ideas  with  grace  and  cogency.  j^,T^ 

^tb.  The  school  govemmcnt  which  eyery  teacher  should  aim  at  and  work  for, 
It  that  o/  no  laws,  sare  the  unwritten  law  of  right,  4)ased  on  mutual  respect  of 
teacher  and  pupils. 

6th.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  at  any  period  of  education  is  barbarous  and 
unnatural-^the  prac^ce  belongs  only  to  Catholic  and  Mahometan  communities. 

7th.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  should  be  conducted  with 
reference  to  the  dutio^  of  life,  and  not  with  the  design  of  passing  any  particular  ex- 
attination  to  obtain  a  degree  or  any  other  honor. 

JRe9uit9  Obtained. 

1st.  Physical  health  and  moral  purity  are  the  direct  and  ineritable  results  of 
these  principles  of  instruction  and  govern m<^nt. 

3a.  Any  iu«;i,ution  conducted  on  these  principles  will  save  its  pupils  more 
than  two-thirds  the  time  ordinarily  devoted  to  school  discipline.  Graduates  trained 
not  to  make  shirking  their  boast  and  bane;  but  working,  their  piite  and  pwwer,  will 
mt  once  take  aA  honorable  position  among  the  earnest  laborers  in  life's  great  field. 

The  feature  of  the  Nimd^At.  Nosmax.  which  tt«Jco8  H  izMuSpensable  to  every 
progressive  teacher,  is 

A  Course  of  Twdnty-fout^Lectores  on  ScIiooa  Kanagemehti 

Premiered  and  delivered,  after  an  experience  In  teaching  of  more  than  thirty  veara, 
bv  A.itr«Ki>  HoLsaooK,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  author  of 
"Tha Normal  Methods  ef  Teaching." 

■*       .■      ■  • 

General  JPtirpOBe^ 

The  National  Noemal  contains  thirty-two  pages  of  reading  matter:  con- 
sisting of  sharp-pointed  articles,  long  and  short,  thorns  in  the  sides  of  Rote  and 
Gmste;  but  spirit  and  power  in  the  head  and  heart  of  every  devoted  teacher  in  the 
land.  Also,  of  a  monthly  rejtnnte  of  literary  and  scientific  proj^ress,  such  as  will 
keep  every  subscriber  posted  as  to  the  latest  and  best  in  these  directions. 

We  shall  notonly  be  up  with  the  times,  but  will  dare  to  place  ourselves  before  , 
tli«  foremost  rank  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  pror«^sion. 

Pirat  number  was  is^ied  for  October  :  fhe  second  for  December ;  the  third  foi^ 
February ;  the  fourth,  April.  Thenceforward  the  National  Normol  will  appear 
HonthlT,  making  twelve  numbers  close  the  year. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  for  getting  op  clubs.  Subscriptions  payable  in  adraacv* 
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Back   nutnbe: 

H.  nOLBROOKt 
hebutii^n,  O.^i^t*  17*}  EimHU,  Ciu^f  U. 


Tbe  National  Normal. 

JPBEMTUMS  FOB   SVBSCJtlBBItS. 


For    T^iprelve    Oo.sH    tSTtl>9Ci*ll>et*», 

"y«  ^^n  ^ve  any  one  of  Bpyd's  Poets  (Price  $1.S5),  or  Burns'  Poems  ($1.95)«  or 
Vttlls'  Science  of  Commou' Things,  or  Mnlcomb's  Now  Bil)le  DictioOAry  ($ljit6), 
or  Wells'  Graded  Schools  ($1.23),  or  National  Nokmal  one  joar. 

We  will  gire  Root's  School  Amusements  ($1.75),  or  Paj^e's  Theory  and  Practice 
($1.50),  or  Holbrook's  Normal  Method  of  Teaching  ($1.50),  or  Ogden's  Science  of 
Education  and  A.rt  of  Teaching  ($1.50),  or  Bocciicr's  Norwood  ($1.50),  or  any  one* 
of  Boyd'e  Foeu  (Cloth  $1.75). 

For;  Xwonty-iour^ 

We  will  gire  Shakspeare's  complete  works  (Cloth),  or  Youman's  Caltard  Pemanded 
by  Modem  life. 

For   XhLirty-tTTo, 

We  will  g{Te  Shakspeare's  completo  works  ($5.00),  or  A^astii't  Jourtiejr  In  BkulU 
with  illustrations  ($5.00). 

For   Forty, 

Wa  will  gira  Brande'f  Sncyclopedia  of  Science,  Literatara  and  Ait.    - 

— ■• \ • ' ; — '-- 7—: 

WE  WILL  GIVK 

ONE    HIJNDBEI)   DOIiLABS 

To  the  person  who  will*rai8c  the  largest  club  of  year  Bubscribera  for  the 

TfifW&G  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  30, 1869. 

To  anyone  •aising  the  next  largest  club  during  the 'same  time. 

T^renty-flve    I>ollariii 

•      ^or  tlie  third  largest  cluU 
For  the  fourth  largest  club  ;  and 

For  the  fifth  largest  club. 

K.  H, ,  Subscribers  from  the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  ara  not  to  bi 
counted  in  the  Moxkt  PBawiirys.  ,  , 

Tliese  orfers  are  in  ad^Iifion  to  efvb  ratff  -and  book  premiums  already  promised 
Should  two  or  more  of  the  money  premium  clubs  tally,  the  parties  raismg  t^>em  will 
be  given  a  month  more  for  competition.  ..,1.8  *i. 

When  ror|UC8ted  to  do  so  we  keep  $pfcial  accounts  with  clnb-raisara,  to  tnat 
they  can  send  morjcy  and  name«  as  soon  as  received  from. subscriber. 

If  any  one  who  has  paid  us  $1.25  for  a  subscription,  afterward  seada  as  four 
aames  he  heed  send  but  $3.75;  and  if  he  scud  five  more,  making  un,  ha  mar 
lend  $4«50— which  miike  $9^,  the  club  rate. 

Addraia  R«   H.  HOLBROOK, 

176  Elm  Streeti  Cinciimatl,  0. 


[ARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 

Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  lessons. 
In  Ten  Numbers.     The  Common -School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


Ubw  •  €kild  wiB  kmrm  MA  is  dram  amd  wrUt  tosmr^  mnd  wUk  msrt  mmmv  ikmn  kg  wOl  km<m  wHtk^ 
4»to»r."— HoKACK  Mamw. 

CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES; 
'L  Cftki  SymmetrfaU  Ptttmamkit. 
.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 

L  Eyery  letter  is  iymm€trieai,  being  formed  on  geometrical  prindplei,  and  of  miTaiyinf  fi^ 
ions.  All  letters  of  the  same  class  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  the  spadng  is  of  the  ssbm 
h  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform. 

.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horiaonCal  mhng;  sad 
)iie  lines  are  prhited  on  the  pages  as  guides  to  um/armify  ofslopt  andtpacing, 
.  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  (Opies  oh  tinted ground—isi  addition  to  ths  nsaal 
es  at  the  tops  of  the  pages — ^are  introduced,  for  tradng  with  pen  or  pendL 
.  All  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second ;  hat, 
the  pupil  may  become  profident  in  forming  plain  letters  before  attempting  the  onuunentsl, 
one  style  of  each  is  presented  in  the  first  four  books. 

I.  Every  new  copy  introduces  a  new  element,  prindple,  rule,  or  illustration.    Every  oombfaiatSon 
otters  forms  a  word,  and  every  combination  of  words  forms  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase. 
'.  The  correct  uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbrfviations,  si« 
;ht  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  conase  rules.    Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  suggestions  te 
hers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

Che  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teacher  of  s  great  aaooat 
idiTidual  attention  to  the  pupils. 

IL  Of  the  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons, 

\  side  margin  of  each  page— a  border  only— is  devoted  to  ihcDrawh^ Lessons,  These  con- 
oi  white  lines  on  a  tinted  grouud^'^^  sane  as  the  tinted  writing  copies-Aox  tradng.  For  first 
xises  m  drawing,  tbe  pupil  n  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  accuratdly 
I  pen  or  pendT.  A  correct  drawing  is  the  result  All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  ri^ht  direction ; 
,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedin|[]y  interested  in  his  drawing  exerdsea ; 
le,  if  he  begins  by  copyings  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  on])r  discouraged  by  nis  want  of 
less,  but  his  practice  is,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.  The  training  of  eye 
hand^X  wiU  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tradng  of  all  manner  of  straight  and  curved  lines  must 
tre  freedom  and  accuracy  of  movement  in  the  formation  of  similar  lines  in  writing  Thu^  in 
language  of  the  artist.  Chapman,  Author  of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  ^^  Drawings  combined 
\  writing,  wilt  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  advancement  in  the  latter,'''* 

F'oll  directions  are  given  on  the  covers  of  the  several  numbers  oi  the  Series  for— ist  Stage, 
^eing;  2d  Stz%<t^  Copying;  3d  Stage,  Copying  from  Memory  ;  4th  Siz%t,  Drawing  from  Natnn, 
rhe  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons  progress  systematically  through  Straight  and  Curved  lines, 
mietrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  of  Animals,  Persons,  etc 
^11  who  learn  to  Write  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the  exerdses 
:he  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  other  also.       jQ^  These  books  supply  a  wint 

ch  has  long  been  seriously  felt— the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  m  to 

iools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  spedal  teacher  of  drawing. 


QT*  Sent  bf  maily  Cottage  Mid,  at  the  rate  of  $2  00  pet'deten. 

HARPER'S    SCHOOL   AND    FAMILY   SLATE, 

IVith  accompanying  Cards^  containing  over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing, 
Printing;  Drawings  and  Arithmetic.     $12  00  per  dozen, 

^^  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms  an 
rilent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  scries  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books.  Send  for 
colar,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.  The  Slates  are  not  mailable :  Cards  will  be 
ilcd  at  50  cents  per  set 


THE  GATES  AJAR. 

j  By  a.  8TUABT  FfiSIiPS. 

Thirteenth  IBdttioi»  .....  .$1.90. 

*'  An  attractive  and  powerful  picture  of  a  life  so 
chastened  and  purified  by  sorrow,  so  lifted  aboTC  the 
trivialitiea  of  everyday  life  wliilt  t^eerMty  miagltng 
among  them,  that  the  veil  which  separates  the  mor- 
tal from  the^  immortal  life  seems  to  be  raised,  and 
IrtvfTiEis'  Cbltftnenc^d^  bn  this  side  the  grave,  in  the 
pure  and  holy  life  which  is  recorded  there."— /'#vf- 
idenct  yoHrnoL 

THE  LIFE  OF  HORACE  GKEELEY. 

By  JAMES  PABTON. 
ASVAAi^'And  enlmir^cd  edition.    1  vol. 
*  "ICfltown  Sto.'    nlnetnttedt $3.00 

li^'9i|^:ir-a«fw  ami- revised  "edition  of  a  well-kuoiva 
and  popular  book,  fer  some  years  out  of  print.  It 
fc|  jif  pighl  dewB  to  aTOoent  date,  and  is  embellished 
with  various  illustrations,  aniong  which  is  a  late 
sImI  pqcMrait»ef  Horace  Greeley.  'The  volume  is 
ui|ifcM»>wUh  the  edilion  of  Mr.  Parton's  works  ptib- 
fished  by  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 


.:'.Ka.EMS. 

BJr  i,U(TT  IiABCOk. 

XhlMl '  lbUt^ops« '  1  .irol.     Mmo  . . .  $1.MI. 

"  Take  it  altogether,  this  is  a  breezy,  hearty  book. 
We  lay  it  down  feeling  that  it  is  worth  while  to  live, 
and  worth  while  to  work,  and  worth  while  to  trust 
both*  Kfe*  and  *'o*"lt  **>  *  happy  God."— iPrv.  E. 
StiMrif  Phei/s^  in  the  Congregatiovalist. 


THE  WILLOWS, 

AND  OTHER   POEMS. 

By  JAS.    BUSS£Ii£i   liOWEIili. 
l.>'Ol.     lOmo.    Cloth,  $9.00;  HnU  Calf, 
$3.75 ;  Morocco,  $5.00. 

^'lliey  bear  the  characteristic  impress  of  his  rare 
{ranins  in  their  subtle,  meditative  tone,  brilliant  de- 
scriptive power,  rich  antique  flavor,  and  elevated 
moral  sentiment."— A>«»  York  Tribune. 


ni  Hifniiu  rtM 

By  MOSES  COIT  TTIiER, 
Prof.  In  Vnlrerwlly  wT  Jl|lchlg»n.  $1^30, 

**Pref.  Tyler  has  chosen  this  attractive  form  tn 
whidi  to  ptif  in  a  plea  for  phytical  cultnte,'  and  Ik 
makes  the  subject  as  refreshing  iu  the  re.idiug  as  H 
is  in  practice.  J'here  \s  ii4»thing  dry  or  doll  about 
the  book,  and  the  reading  of  it  will  brace  one  up  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  his  phy^siCai  powers." — P&^- 
land  Transcript. 

Passages    from   the    Amerioan 
Not^Books 

NATHANIEL  TlAWTHOKNE.    • 

%    irole.      lOmo.      Cloth.    $4.04^ |    JSkmXt 
Cair,  $TJW. 

-  "  The  revelations  of  the  interior  Jife  of  the  author 
which  everywhere  abound  in  these  volumes  give 
them  the  chann  of  ao  auinbiography.  Xhey  not 
only  disclose  his  methods  of  working  in  the  con^po- 
sition  of  fiction,  but  throw  a  brnad  light  around  hi^i 
personal  traits  nod  habits  oi  thought  But.  every 
disclosure  in  these  volumes  lends  to  enhance  the 
high  and  admirable  reputation  of  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
They  have  the  same  inimitable  felicity  of  expression 
which  gives  such  fascination  to  every  production  of 
his  pen.  But  their  interest  is  chiefly  derived  finora 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  reveal  the  qualities  of  a 
rare  and  peculiar  nature." — Nm  York  Tribune. 

PLAIN   THOUGHTS 

OX    THK 

ART  OF  LIVING. 

DESIGNED    FOR 

YOUN(i  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Kv  'Waflhington  Gladden,  i  vol.  i6fiK>.  $]JM>. 

*'  It  is  a  healthful  volume,  well  written,  and  with 
pertinent  force  in  >>ty1e  and  illustration.  It  might 
appropriately  be  ctlled  a  '  Guide  to  Health,  Happi- 
nes.s,  and  Success.'  It  goes  straight  to  tlie  point,  is 
honest,  and  at  the  same  time  genial  and  attractive. 
A  young  man  or  woman  can  have  no  better  com- 
panion. It  is,  in  a  >>ord,  a  guide,  counsellor  and 
fnend."  St.  Louis  Democrat. 


■  \i^  For  mie  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  ike 
Ffit^Mi^rs^    • 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Bostori- 


A.    o  o  r»  Y    o  i^ 


Our    Young     Folks 

for  the  firHt  four  montliH  ol  1809  will  be  sent/re^  Ui  auy  one  who  wiahes  to  examina 
the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  PubliHhers, 

FIELOH,  OHOOOO  &  CO.    Boston, 


reacher — Vol.    i8. 


OnuLu   /I 


Monthly— Vol.  6. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 

And 


Devoted  to 
Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


June,    1869. 


Contents. 


I.  Technical  Education  in  Europe — I. 

Sweden 209 

II.  Our  Popular  School  Books — II.  Ele- 

mentary English  Grammars 217 


IIL   •«  Patsy  rit2" 


IV.    An   English  Master's  View  of  School 

Punishments 228 


V.  Easy  Experiments  in  Elementary  Chem- 
istry.    Section  V. — Hydrogen 236 

VI.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Public 

School  System 239 

VII.  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster 244 

VIII.  Educational  Intelligence 245 

IX.  Current  Publications 284 


J,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


$1.50  per  Annum, 


Single  Numbers;    15  cts. 


HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 

Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  lessons. 
In  Ten  Numbers.     The  Common -School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


"/  Mitvt  «  tAild  wiU  Itam  h&tk  io  draw  and  write  sootur^  and  with  more  ease^  than  he  wKU  Itam  wrieiii^ 

alcne." — Horace  Mann. 

CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES: 
1,  Of  the  SymmHricaX  Penmanship, 

1.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  writtca 

2.  Every  letter  is  symmetrical^  being  formed  on  geometrical  principles,  and  of  unvarying  pro 
portions.  All  letters  of  the  same  class  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  tht  spacing  is  of  the  sanx 
width  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform. 

J.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  ruling ;  anc 
oblique  lines  are  printed  on  the  pages  as  guides  to  uniformity  of  slope  and  spacing, 

4.  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  ,  o^ics  on  tinted  ground — in  addition  to  the  usua 
copies  at  th^tops  of  the  pages — are  introduced,  for  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil. 

5.  All  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second ;  but 
that  the  pupil  may  become  proficient  in  forming  plain  letters  before  attempting  the  ornamental 
only  one  style  of  each  is  presented  in  the  first  four  books. 

6.  Every  new  copy  introduces  a  new  element,  principle,  rule,  or  illustration.  Every  combinatioi 
of  letters  forms  a  word,  and  every  combination  of  words  forms  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase. 

7.  The  correct  uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbreviations,  an 
taught  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  concise  rules.  Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  suggestions  t( 
teachers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

The  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teacher  of  a  great  anioun 
of  individual  attention  to  the  pupils. 

11.  Of  the  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons. 

A  side  margin  of  each  page — ^a  border  only — is  devoted  to  the  Drawing  Lessons.  These  con 
sist  oi  white  lines  on  a  tinted  ^«/«^— the  same  as  the  tinted  writing  copies — for  tracing.  For  firs^ 
exercises  in  drawing  the  pupil  is  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  accurate!] 
with  pen  or  pencil  A  correct  drawing  is  the  result.  All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  right  direction 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedingly  interested  in  his  drawing  exercises 
while,  if  he  begins  by  copyings  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  only  discouraged  by  his  want  o 
success,  but  his  practice  is,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.  The  training  of  ex 
and  hand  that  will  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tracing  of  all  manner  of  straight  and  curved  lines  mus 
secure  iireedom  and  accuracy  of'^movement  in  the  formation  of  similar  Imes  in  writing.  Thus,  i 
the  language  of  the  artist.  Chapman,  Author  of  the  American  Drawing  Book,  ^' Drawings  ctmibinii 
with  writings  will  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  advancement  in  the  latter?^ 

Full  directions  are  given  on  the  covers  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  Series  for — 1st  Stage 
Tracing;  2d  ^\.z%t^  Copying  ;  3d  %\2^^  Copying  from  Memory  ;  4th  ^iTigt^  Drawing  from  A'aiun 

The  Marginal  L>rawin^  Lessons  progress  systematically  through  Straight  and  Curved  Lines 
Geometrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  of  Animals,  Persons,  etc 

All  who  leam  to  Write  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the  exerdsc 
in  the  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  tht  other  also.  (jy  These  books  supply  a  war 
which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — ^the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  Commoi 
Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 


Sent  by  maily  ^siage  ^id,  at  the  rate  of%%  00  per^doaen. 


HARPER'S    SCHOOL   AND   FAMILY   SLATE, 

With  Uccompanying  Cards,  containing  over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writings 
Printing,  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic.     $12  00  per  dozen. 

This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  forms  s 
xcellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing  Books.  Send  fo 
Circular,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.  The  Slates  are  not  mailable :  Cards  will  b 
nailed  at  50  cents  per  set 


^001  Sirasititeili/'  f0inBlrj^^  1855,^ 


IS  A  BELIABLE  EDUCATIONAL  BXJREAU  : 


1.  lb  old  all  who  seek  well-analifled  Teachers  ;       I  3.  To  gift  Parents  information  of  Schools : 
t  To  rf  present  Teacher;!  who  desire  positions  ;  I  4.  To  seLU  vent,  and  exchanire  School  Fropoities. 

J.  'W  SCHEBSUBBHOBNi  A.  M.9  AotuAry*  14  Bond  St.  (near  Broadway),  New  York* 

M.  X  YOUNG,  Secretary.  Bev.  S.  W.  WHITNEY,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

NEW    ENGLAND  BRANCH,    X17  Washington   Street,  Boston:  G.  S.  WOODMAN,  A.M.,  Manager: 

WESTERN  BRANCH,  182  S.  Clark  Street:  EDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  Secretary. 

««  THe  RlfisM  TeaelLer  for  tUe  Rl^Kt  Place.** 

Information  of  Tkackkrs  is  pven,  embracing— Opportunities  for  education ;  special  qualifications  : 
experience,  and  in  what  schools;  references;  age;  religious  preferences;  salary  expected;  canardate's  letter, 
■na  soroetimes  a  photographic  lilceness.     We  nominate  several  cnndidaies  giving  opportunity  for  selection. 

Fourteen  years  tiial  proves  the  Atnerican  School  Jftstitttte  useful  and  eimcient.  Its  patrons  and  friends  are 
amoi^  the  first  educational  and  business  men. 

Tkkm.s  :  Two  Dollars  on  giving  order  for  ^  Teacher   When  Teacher  is  accepted.  Three  Dollars  additional. 

Extra  expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  examining  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.   No  charge  to  Public  Schools. 

Principals,  School  Oflfjcers,  and  otiiers,  should  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want. 


Teachers'  Bulletin. 


Teacfters  who  ^ish  positions  should  have   "  Application  Form."    This  Bulletin  is  sent  to  the  leading 
Pmidpals  and  School  Officers  everywhere,  hence  representation  here  is  efficient. 

AbbrcTlnltons  Explntii«-d  :  Number  of  paragraph  refers  to  Candidate*s  application  on  file  ;  Name 
0f  Scliooi  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  hai»  graduated  at  Institution  named.  If  *'£d."  precedes  name  of 
School,  Candidate  has  attended  there,  not  graduated.  Figure  following  denotes  number  ttf  years  experience. 
Branches  taught  are  abbreviated  naturally.  Foreign  languages  spoken  by  Candidate  are  in  Italics.  Church 
mnnberihip  is  shown  ;  B.  for  Baptist ;  CI.,  Congregntional ;  R.,  Roman  Catholic;  E.,  Episcopal;  L.,  Luther- 
an ;  M.,  Methodist :  P.,  Prej^byterian.  '*  Home,"  as  "  ^800  and  Home,"  means  $800  Cash  Salary^  and 
Beards  Washings  Fuel  and  Lights. 


Ijgulles ^ESnglfsh,   Freitclli,  JDrtt^wing,  etc. 

319 — Bordentown  :  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Germntt;  L.  J 
^400. 

830— Ed.  Packer ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Draw- 


ee :  CL;  fsoo. 
221     " 


^1 — Kents  Hill  ;  a  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Science,  Latin^ 

French,  German,  Gxmnasucs  ;  $500. 

3£2-~Ed.  Pa.  Nor.  Sch.;  3 ;  Eug.,  Maths.;  $300  and 
HoiAe. 

323— Kents  Hill:  Engi,  Maths..  Latin,  French, 
German,  Gymnastics ;  M.;  53<»  and  Home. 

8l^4r-Att  Hnlyoke ;  Eng.,  El.  I^tin  :  CI. :  $330 
and  Home. 

326 — Cazenovia  :  ic;  Encr.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics;  P.; 
$500  and  Home. 

826— Ed.  Ripley  Coll.:  Kng..  Mallii.,  French  ;  M. 

337— Mt.  Holyoke  :  to ;  Eug.,  Maths.,  Latin,  El. 
T>rawing:  P. 

328— Ed.  Hume:  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Span- 
Uli;  CI.;  #300 and  Home. 

3J29 — 0»wego ;  4  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Object  System  ; 
E.:  $600. 

330 — Pmighkeepsie  Coll.  Institute  ;  9 ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
I>rawiog:  CL;  $s^- 

331— Ed.  Lyons  Un.  School;  2;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Iwttin  :  P. 

3323 — Oswego:  7:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Object  System; 
E.:  $Soo. 

333 — Mt.  Holyoke  ;  Eng ,  Maths.,  Drawing  ;  £. 

884 — Genesee  Wes.  Seminary;  6:  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin.  French,  German^  Italian,  Spanish,  Drawing, 
Painting:  M.;  |i,ooo. 

335— Oswego  ;  Jiug.,  Maths.,  Object  System,  Draw- 
ing. GymnaAtics;  E.:  $800. 

836— Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke  :  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,   Latin  : 

887— Genesee  Wes.  Sem. ;  5  :  Eng.,  Maths., 
French, German,  Drawing;  M.;  $500. 

338— Fairfield ;  3:  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  German, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics:  B.;  $300 and  Home. 

•889— Ptmchard  Sen.;  3;  Eng.,  M.iths.,  I^tin  :  CI. 

340— I-ake  Erie  Sem.;  a  :  Eng.,  Miitbs.,  Latin  ;  P.; 
«6aa 

841— Oberlin  Bus.  Coll. ;  2  ;  Eng.,  Maths..  Book- 
|c«:;piQg;  P.;  $:?oo  and  Hume. 


842— Kimball  Acad.;  2;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
French,  German;  CI.;  ^600. 

343— Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  :  CI.; 
ty>o. 

344— Cal.  Coll.  Institute  ;  4;  Eng.,  Painting,  Gym- 
nastics ;  E. 

346 — Tilden  Sem.:  1  ;  Eng.,  Maths.  Gymnastics. 

346— Ed.  N.  Y.  Nor.  Scfjool ;  8 ;  Eug.,  Gymnas- 
tics; B.;  ^400. 

847— Mt.  Holyoke;  4;  Eng,,  Maths.,  Latin,  Gym- 
nastics; CI.:  ;^6oo. 

348— Milwaukee  Coll.;  Eng,  Maths.,  Latin,  El. 
Music,  Gymnastics:  CI. 

360— Ed.  Belleville  Acad.  ;  i  :%Eng..  Mathn., 
French;  CI.;  #400 and  Home 

361 — Gardner  Insi.;  6;  Eug.,  Menial  Sciences, 
French  ;  D.  R. 

352 — Yonkers  Union  Sch.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ; 
M.:  $300 

363— Lake   Erie   Sem.  ;  5  ;    Eng.,  Maths.,   Latin. 

364— Sufikld  lit.  Inst.  ;  i  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Gymnastics. 

356— Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke  :  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Nat.  Sciences,  Drawing,  Painting  ;  CI. 

356— Lee  li.  School;  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  Sing- 
ing, Drawing,  CI.;  $500. 

367— Winiesiown  ;  a  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keep- 
ing, Drawing:  P. 

368— Mt.  Holyoke:  5:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Lat.,  EI. 
German,  Gymnastics;  Gl.;  $500. 

369— Cortland  Acad  :  5;  Enir.,  Maths.,  latin, 
Nat.  Sciences,  French,  German:  P.;  $6oo.  ^ 

360— Ed.  Conn.;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
Drawing ;  P  ;  $300  and  Home 

361— Ed.  N.  E.;  8;  Eug.,  Maths.,  I..atin  ;  01. 

362— N.  J.  Normal  School ;  i  ;  Eng.,  Matbs>.  : 
^350  and  Home. 

363- Pa.  Coll.;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.;  R. 

364— Genesee  Wes.  Sem.;  x :  Kng.,  Maths.,  French, 
Gennan,  Drawing :  P.  :  $403  and  Hume. 

366— McGill  Nor.  Sch.;  6  ;  Eug.,  Maths.,  French  ; 
B. 

866— Ed.  Va.:  s;  Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  French :  E. 

367— Seward  luat.;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  Music: 
P.:  #500. 


368~N.   J.   Nor.  Sell.;  4  :    Eng.,  Maths..  fUook- 
keepiix;,  Gvinnastics;  $400. 

.369— Ed     N.    Y.:  8.  Eng.,    Maths.,    Frendi,    El. 
Sinking  ;  5300  and  Home.  I 

370 — Hagcrsiown  Sem.;  1 ;  Eng.,  Maths.  • 

371— Ed    Ml.   Holyoke:  5:  Eng.,   Maihs.,  Latin, 
Singing,  Gymnastics;  M.;  j^oo  and  Honie. 

372— Conn.  Lit.  Inst.  :  13 ;  Enc.,  Maths.,   French, 
Drawing,  Pointing  ;  E  ;  $400  and  Home 

373— Ed.  Md.:  i  :  Eng  ,  El.  French:  £.:  $300 and 
Home  I 

374— Vassar  ;  3 :    Ei>g.,   Maths,   Latin,   Drawing;! 
B.  ;  $500  and  Home.  ' 

376— Hudson  Acad.;  a;  Eng.;  CI.;  #6oa 

376— Ed.  Ohio  ;  8  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Drawing,  Gym-  | 
nasties. 

377— Cortlandville ;    1  ;   Eng.,   Maths^   Nat.   Sd- 
enees,  Latin,   French ;  P. 

378— Ed.  New  Brunswick  ;  6  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ; 
M.;  $500. 

379— Ed.    New    York;   6;    Eng.,    Maths.,    Latin, 
Drawing:  E.;  ;^5cx) and  Home. 

Ijacllc8»9Iaslc,  etc. 

235— Ed.  D.  C. :  8 :  Piano,  Singing.  Eng.,  Maths.. 
French,  Drawing,  Painting  ;  C. 

236— Ed.  Va$"sar ;   2  :   Piano,    Eng.,    FrencA,    El. 
Drawing  ;  U\.  ;  $400. 

237— Elmira  ;  3  :    Piano,    Singing,    Eng.,   Maths., 
French,  El.  Latin,  Drawing;  P. 

238— Half-Moon   Inst.;    3;  Piano,    Singing,    Eng, 
Maths.,  Drawing,  Painting  :  ^400  and  Home. 

239 — Ed.    England:    12:    Piano,    Singing,    Eng., 
Maths.,  Latin,  French,  Drawing,  Painting:  E. 
240 — Ed.  Rutgers  ;  Piano,  Sineing,  Eng.  ;  P. 
241— New  Hampton  Inst.  ;  3 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin.  French;  5300  and  Home. 

248— Freehold  Sem. :  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Draw- 
ing, Painting  ;   K. ;  ^400  and  Home. 

243— Ed.  Mass.  ;  4  ;  Piano,  Singing  ,''  P. ;  $500  and 
Home. 

244— Ed.  Conn.  ;  7  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  ; 
E,  ;  $400  and  Home. 

245— Maplewood :  Pian-j,    Singing,  Eng.,   Maths., 
Latin.  Gymnastics ;  CI. 

246 — Maplewood;  i :  Piano,  .Singing,  Eng,,  Maths., 
Drawing,  Gymnastics  ;  CI.  ;  #500 

247— Ec(  N.  Y.  :  4 :  Piano,  Singing,  Guitar,  Eng., 
French,  Drawing  :  #500. 

248— Ed.  Masters  ;  6 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Wax 
Flowers  :  CI. :  5500  and  Home. 

249— Ml.  Holyoke  ;  1  :  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  : 
CI. :  ^250  and  Home. 

260— Mt.  Holyoke;  Piano,   Eng.,  Math*,   Latin; 
P.  :  $600.  # 

251— Hartford  :  10:  Piano,  Eng.,  El.  French;  E. 
262— Ballston  Coll.  Inst.  ;  x ;  Piano,  Singing  ;  B.  ; 
$300  and  Home. 

263— Ed.    Bordentown ;     Piano,     Singing,     Eng., 
French,  Latin,  Drawing,  Painting  :  #400. 

264— Hudson    Acad. ;  2:     Piano,    Singing,    Eng.. 
Drawing,  Painting.  Gymnastics  ;  %^oo  and  Home. 
265 — Washington  Sem. :  3  ;  Piano  ;  P. ;  $500. 
256 — Ed.  New  York ;  i ;  Piano,  Singing,  El.  French  ; 
P.  :  5500. 
257— Ed.  Masters  :  Piano,  Singing,  Eng. 
268 — Ed.  Clinton  Inst. ;  1  ;   Piano,  Sinj»ing,  Eng. 
259 — Jersey   City    Nor.    Sc»>.  :    13;     Piano,    Eng.. 
Malh-4.,    El.    Latin   and  Gymnastics;    R. ;    #500    and 
liome. 

260 — Geneva ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Draw- 
ing :  P.  ;  $200  and  Home. 
261— Ed.  N.  Y. ;   1 ;   Piano,    French,   Eng.  ;   E.  ; 
^   5400  and  Home. 

262— Ed.    New   York*;    Piano,    Singing,    French, 
Eng.  :  E. 
263 — Monticello  Sem.  ;  i  ;  Piano,  Gvmnastics, 
264— Ed.   Utica    Sem.  ;  7  ;    Piano,   lEng.,    Maths., 
French,  German,  Drawing :  M.  :  $600. 

265 — Ed.    Conv.    Sacred    Heart  ;    Piano,     Eng., 
French  ;  E. 

266— Ed.  Masters  ;  6 ;  Piano,  Melodeon,  Singing  ; 
M. ;  f  450  and  Home. 

367— Poughkeepsie  Coll.  Inst.  ;  El.  Piano,  Singing, 
Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  ;  P.  ;  $200  and  Home. 

268— Music  Vale  ;  1 :  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Draw- 
ng,  Gymnastics  ;  %^oo  and  Home. 


269— Ed.  X.  Y.  ;  6 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths., 
El.  Latin;  Ci. ;  ^300  and  Home. 

270 — Ed  Troy  ;  5  ;  Piano,  SingVng,  French^  Eag. ; 
CI.  ;  $600  and  Home 

271— Olivet  ColL  ;  1 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Matbs.; 
$600. 

272— Ed.  France ;  Piano,  French,  Eng. 

273 — Music  Vale  ;   Piano,   Singing,    Eng.,  French, 
German,  Drawing. 

274— Ed.    Howland    ColL  ;    3 ;     Piano,     Singing, 
French,  Eng.;  E. 

276— New  York  Pub.  Sch.;  3:  Piano,  Singing;  P. 

276— M me.  Chegarav^s;  3  ;  Piano,  Singing,  French, 
Eng.;  E 

277— Ed.    Masters:  6;  Piano,    Melodeon,    Organ, 
Guitar,  Singing;  M.;  ^500. 

278— Ed.  Vassar  ;  Piano,  Eng.,  El    French. 

279— N.   J.    Nor.   Sch.;   5;    Piano,  Eng.,  Maihs., 
Drawmg,  Gymnastics;  B.;  $Soo. 

280— Moravian    Sem. ;    4  ;    Piano,    Eng.,    Maths.^ 
German,  El.  French  ;  ;^3oo  and  Home. 

281— Ed.  Masters  ;  7  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Fiendt,  EL 
Italian  ;  CI. 

282— Ed.     Switzerland  ;    Piano,     Guitar,     Violin, 
singing. 

Ladl«*s — Di-nvring,  Painting,  etr. 

36 — Ed.  Cooper  Inst.  ;  4  ;  Drawing,  Painting  :  P, 

36 — Cooper  Inst ;  3  ;  Drawing,  Painting  ;  f  200  and 
Home. 

37 — Ed.  Masters  ;  7  ;  Drawing,  Painting. 

38— Ed.    Masters  ;    7  :    Drawmg,    Paintinjr.  «Eog. 

39— Ed,  Boston;  5;  Drawing,  Painting;  H.  ;  f^aa 
and  Home. 

40 — Belleville   Acad. ;  Drawing,   Painting,    French, 
Eng. ;  $500  and  Home. 

41— Ed.  N.  Y. :  15  ;  Drawing,  Painting  ;  M. 

42 — Cooper    Inst.;  4;    Drawing,    Painting,    Eng.; 
;^3oo  and  Home. 

43— Genesee  Wes.   Sem.  ;  13 ;   Drawing,    Painting, 


Eng.,  Maths.  ;  M 

44 — Ciran^      _    .  ^  .    _^ 

Maths.,  P.  ;  ^400  and  Home. 


.Jranville  ColL  ;  4 ;   Drawing,    Painting,    Eng., 
Drawing,    Painting ;  CL; 


46— EtI.    Providence ; 
I  $250  and  Home. 

46— Ed.  Mt.   Holyoke ;  8  ;  Painting,    Music,   Eng., 
'Maths.;  f  300  and  Home. 

i      47 — Ed.  New  York  ;  5 ;  Drawing,    Painting,    £ng., 
!  French,  Music;  CI. 

I      48 — Ed.    Maits.  ;     3  ;    Drawing.     Painting,    £og., 
j  French,  tJcrnian,  Classics  ;  $400  and  Home.  • 

I      49— Ed.    Port    EdWard ;    3  ;    Drawing,    Painting, 
French.  Kng. 

^  60— Castleton  ;  3  ;  Drawing,  Painting,  En^  ,  Matbs^ 
Gymnastics;  CI.;  ^300  and  Home. 
j  Foreign  liadlr*,  rtc. 

14— Ed.  Switzerland  ;    5  ;   French,    Germ.itt^    ItaV 
I  ian,  E. 
'      16— Ed.  Convent  Sacred  Heart;  \  ;  Fremk,  Eng 

lish  ;  R 
I      16— Ed.  Paris;  20;  French;  R. 

17— Ed.  Convent ;  3  ;  French,  El.  Music ;  R. ;  fiat. 
'  and  Home. 

I      18— Ed.    Packer  ;    3  ;   French,   English  :  R.  ;  $401 
and  Home. 

19 — Ed.  France  ;  10;  French,  English,  Piano,  Sing 
I  ing ;  E. 

20 — Ed.  Switzerland  ;  15  ;  French.  German,  liaiutn^ 
Drawing.  Painting  ;  E. ;  $fiOO  and  Home. 

21 — Ed.  Germany  ;  12  ;  French,  German,  English 
Piano,  Drawing. 

22— Ed.  France  ;  15  ;  French,  Piano  ;  R.  ;  j^6oo  ad 
Home. 

23-;-Ed.  Switzerland  ;  4 ;  French,  Germ.in,    Pian<!| 
Drawing,  Painting  ;  E. ;  iJSoo  and  Home. 

24 — Ed.  Stockholm  :  10 ;  French,  Piano,  Drawing 
Painting  ;  R.     _ 
26 — Ed.  Paris;  9;  French^  Italian,  Drawing,  Paint 


ns  ;  $tooo. 


16— Ed.  Paris;  12:  Fremh  ;  CI. 
27 — Ed.    Germany  ;    4 ;   French,  German,    Piauo| 
L. ;  $400  and  Home. 

28— Ed.  Germany  ;  10  ;  Gennan,  Piano. 
Grntlcmvui— KngllHik,     Maths.,     Cl»Mtci 
Frencli,  Germun,  Military  Tactim,  ^c. 

161— Brown  U11.  ;  12;   Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  E 
Drawing,  Gymnastics ;  ^1500. 


}^— X2''  •  V  ]?"^"  ^*'**^*' '  ^\].  ^'  r>,     .  206-Brown  ;    Eng.,  Maths.,  Qassics,    Drawing  : 

lea—Peiwx  ColL  ;    lo;    Eng. ;    Maiii*,   Classics,    CI. :  JJtooo.  ** 

'^725J1t^  ••  **^     r-         1L*  .u      ^,      •       ^  „'206-N.  J.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Singing; 

164— Lmon  ;  12 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  German  ;    P. ;  $6oa  \ 

^'iSi**i?ji7    .pj     -J  T-         w    ..       «     ,       ^207— Union;  I ;  Nat.  Sciences,  Maths.,  Classics: 

166— Ed.  Fort  Edward  ;   4  ;    Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-    P.  :  J8oa 

^?SS^*vJ**v'  IT         XT    .        ^,      •        «     ,       ^ 208~Bowdoiw ;    7;    Classics,     f;^^«a«,    J^rencA, 

,    166— Ed.  Va.  :  aj ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book-  i  El.>cution,  Gynmaslics ;  B.  ;  giooo. 

%^£'5^'  M^'""v"*^<Lf  *    V        XT    V      T.M  ,        .        i  .  209~Rutgers;  i ;  Eng.,   Maths..  Classics  :  D.  R.  ; 
167— Mass.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k-kceping;  I  ^600. 

^iipt!!*^j     A     J  I?         *.    .        «M  ,       .       i  „.?^^>-]^n'on ;   Eng.,   Maths.,   Classics,  ^iil.  Drill, 

168— Ed.  Acad.;   3:    Eng.,  Mailis.,   B'k-kcepmg,  ,  B'k- keeping ;  >x 50a  -^     *»  » 

^\kS!!l!ti^-     T'         r-         .,    ,       .M      .      ^       I     Jill-Vv'llliams  and  Princeton;    a;   Classics;    P.; 

160— Rochester  Ln.  ;    Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Ger-  \  $1,500. 

^%>Z.V/-\T'''v  "2T  TT         X,    ,        T.     ,     !212-Mt.   Union;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,   Book- 

170— Ed    Pa.  Nor.  Sch.;  1  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Bwk-    keeping;  #Soo. 

*'*5?J'?\tw-^^*^«  IT  XT  »  r..  •  «  ,  I  2l3-Al/-redUn.:  20:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
171— WiMiains;  8;  Enp^,  Maths.,  C-assics,  Book-    Book-keeping,  Singing.  Drawing,  GymnaMic.-^ :  #2.000. 

keepng,  French  Gcrrnan,  Gymnastics:  P- :  #=000.  21 4- Howard  :  3  :  Eng.,  Alaths.,   Classics,   Book- 

172— Va  Mil.  Inst. :  5  ;  Lng.,  Maths.,  El.  Classics,    keeping,  French.  German,  Gymnastics :  $3,000 

^S5^p'^k;"'"S1*^  A      IT         XT.        i,.,,u         K  216-Harvard:     Eng.,   Maths.,   Classics    German, 

173— Pa.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  6  :   Eng..  Maths.,  B'k-koep-    Gymnastics  ;  $i,soo. 
ing.  Drawing,  Singing;  $,000.  L2X6-N,  Y.  Conf.  Scni.;  k>;  Eng..   Maths  .    Latin, 

174— Excelsior  Nor.  Inst.  ;  1  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k-  ;  Book-keeping;  B.;  Jgoa 

^-?¥5F  •^"^'T"*^  "°'"  p        r,*v  u       ■         «  ^,^^7-N.  C.  Univ.;  5  :  Eng..  Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences, 

76— FxJ.  Mass.  ;  3  ;  Eng,  B  kkeepnig  ;  $800.  j  c'- -=—   ^ '    '^' "  .        ,.     .  » 

_76 — Middleburv:  a:  Encr..   Maths..  Classic*.  IVk- 

ences,  B*k  keeping,  French. 

178—^  6;  Eng.,  Mathsw,  Classic.%  French,  German, 
B'k-keeping ;  $700  and  Hoine. 

179— Vi.  Nor.  Sch, :  I ;  Eng ,  Maths.,  B'k-keep- 
ing :  $Soo.  f 

180— Dickinson  ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
keeping, German  ;  M. ;  $500  and  Home. 

181— Manhattan ;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  G^r- 
NciKff.  Singing  ;  R. ;  $9oa 

182— Will iaras;  11  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Cassics;  Jtaoo. 

188— Ed.  Pub.  Sch. ;  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  B'k- 
ke«ptng.  Singing,  Gymnaistics  ;  P. ;  $iooa  I 

164— Ed.  Ireland  ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.  :  P. ;  $500. 

186— Ed.  Fort  Ed. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Pi- 
ano:  M. 

186— La  Fayette ;  1:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics;  B. ; 
IfSoo. 

187— Mass.  Nor.  Sdi. ;  ta  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
NaL  Sci^ices,  French,  Singing :  B. ;  $tooo. 

188— Jefferson  :  15  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  French, 
Gennan,  NaC  Sciences,  Book-keeping,  Music ;  B. ; 
|tiooo. 

189— Union  ;  i  ;  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Classics ;  P.  ; 
$1000. 

190— Dartmouth ;  t ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  B'k- 
keeping.  French,  German,  Gvmnastics,  CI.  ;  $1200. 

101— Falley  Sem. ;  ix  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
B'k-keeping  :  M.  ;  $1000. 

ie2r-Ed.  Pa.  Nor.  Sch. ;  7;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, Grrmfin^  Penmanship;  E.  ;  $1300.  • 

196— Ed.  Williams;  10;  Ene.,  Maths,  Classics, 
B'k-keeping,  Piano,  Melodeon,  Organ,  Singing ;  P.  ; 
$X2oa^ 

194— Williams ;  Eng,,  Maths.,  Ckusics,  Sciences. 
B*k-keepmg,  EI.  Frendi  and  German,  Gymnastics: 
O.  ;  $600  and  Home. 

196— Pa.  Coll.;  i;  Latin,  Greek,  German;  L. : 
^00  and  Home. 

196— Ed.  Williams:  2;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
B*k-keepine :  P.  ;  $1000. 

197— Williams ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, '  B'k-keep- 
tng.  El.  French ;  P. ;  $800. 

.  198— Williams :  a ;    Nat.   Sciences,   Maths.,   Gas- 
«*w,  German,  B'k-keeping  ;  CI.  :  $ioao. 

199— New  Vork  OvII. :  g :  Eng.,  Mailw.,  Cassics, 
Gtrman,  Drawmg.  B'k-kceping  ;  $1500, 

200— Dartmouth :    7;     Eng.,     Maths.,     Classics. 
French,  Gennan,  Gvmnastics  ;  B.  ;  $1200. 
201— Yale :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Clashics,  Gertnnft,  Sing- 
-;  CL  ;  I1900.. 

J02— Ed.  Acad.  ;  5 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frtuc/t,  B'k- 
keeping,  Mil.  Tactics;  $iaooand  Home, 


Drawing. 


keei^iiug,  Singing  ;  CI.;  $1,000. 

220— Dartmouth ;  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics,  Book- 
keepnig;  $1,400. 

2ai~<)hio  Wes.  Univ.;  12:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Classics, 
Nat.  Sciences:  M.;  $1,300. 

222-Ed.  N.  E.:  7 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keeping, 
Smgmg,  Gymnastics ;  $i,2oo^ 

Foreign  G«ntl«men-.Al«o  Am«i*lcan<  Gen- 
tlemen wUo  Teach  Music. 

71— Ed.  Switzerland  ;  15;  Drawing,  Painting, 
Frtiicky  Germany  Spanish, 

72— Ed.  Prussia ;  12;  Germany  French,  Spanish, 
Italian^  Matlis.,  Nat.  Sciences,  English  ;  E  ;  $1500. 

73— Paris  and  New  York  ;  15  ;  FtencJi,  German, 
Itaiutn^  Classics.  Maths.,  English,  Singing,  Drawing, 
Panning  :  E.  :  $600  and  Home. 

74— Ed.  Germany;  5;  Piano,  Singing,,  French, 
Gertnau  ;  E.  ;  $1000. 

.   76— France  ;  4 ;   French,  Spanish,  Maths.,  Draw- 
ing;  R. 

76— Ed.  France  ;  i  ;  French.    New  York  City  only. 

77— Ed  Germany  ;  6  ;  German.     City  only. 

78— Williams  and  Heidelberg;  Piano,  Singing,  Ger- 
man, Classics  English,  Maths.  ;  P. ;  $1000. 

79— Vienna  Un. ;  8 ;  German,  French,  Piano, 
Fencing,  Classics,  English  ;  R. 

60— Hobart ;  7  :  English,  French,  Spanish,-  Ger- 
man, Nat.  Science«« ;  E.  ;  $iqc«. 

81— Ed.  Germany  ;  18  ;  Piano,  Singing ;  M.  :  $noo. 

82— Ed,  Prussia  ;  to ;  Gennnn,  French,  Engilsh, 
Italian.  Drawing,  Painting,  and  El.  Music 

88— Ed.  France  ;  6  ;  French,  Classics,   Maths.  :  R. 

84— Ed.  Boston  ;  15  ;  Piano,  Sinking,  Organ  :  E. 

86— Ed.  Austria  ;  6  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Fencing,  Ger- 
man, Italian  :  R. 

86— Paris  Unhr.  ;  5 ;  French,  Germany  Drawing, 
Painting.  Fencing. 

67— Ed.  Cuba;  15:  French,  Spanish, 
,  66— E.  Greenwich  Musical  Inst. :  2;  Piano,  Organ, 
Melodeon  ;  $600  and  Home. 

89— Ed,  Italy  and  Spain;  20;  Piano,  Singing,  Or- 
gan, Guitar,  Harp  ;  $iSoq  and  ftome  :  R. 

90— BerKn  Un. ;  12  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Fiencli,  Ger- 
man :  $2000. 

91— Ed.  Boston  ;  30 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar, 
Smgmg  :  $1200. 

92— Ed.  Germany;  3;  German,  French,  Piano, 
Sinking,  Latin ;  $r,2oo. 

93— Ed.  Germany  ;  German,  Frettch  ;  $600  and 
Home. 

Paris ;  4  :  French  ;  I 

Gennan,  Piano,   Singing; 

96— Paris ;  French,  Ttalian,  Classics,  Belles  Lct- 
tres ;  E. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange. 

The  American  Educatiomal  Monthly  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  in  the 
country,  hence  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  hnv^  selly  or  exchange 
School  Property.  By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  of  open 
a$utouruentents. 

TerillH.— -  Fire  per  cent,  commission  nnon  the  amount,  due  as  soon  as  transfer  of  properly  is  made. 
No  sale  underiaken  without  preliminary  fee  or  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This 
may  be  deducted  from  final  commission.  For  retUing  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales ;  Commisaioa 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Particulars  of  Properties  given  to  subscribers  of  the  Am.  Educational  Monthly ^  or  to  others  on  subscribing, 
|i  50  per  annum.     Address  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


33.— For  Sale.—A  Methodist  Female  Col- I  45.— Fop  Bale.— -The  good-will  and  Furniture  of  a 
LEGE.  The  best  known  in  the  counir\'.  It  is  favorably  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys,  pleasantly  locat- 
1  oca  ted  on  a  great  line  of  travel,  and  enioys  a  liberal  led  on  the  Hudson.  School  will  accommodate  thirty 
patronage,  will  accommodate  over  loo  Boarders,  and  ;  Hoarders.  Everything  in  good  condition.  Price  #a.5cx)^ 
a  large  number  of  day  Pupils.     Price  of  land  and  build-  icash. 

ings,  *ii.5oo:  price  ot  Furniture,  induing  eveiything  \     47._Por  Sale.-A  Day  School    foe  Boys  on 
needed  (twelve  pianos,  museum,  etc  ).  fS.soo.     fernw   ,h^  Hudson,  a  few  miles  from  New  York  ;  the  only 


easy.  Reason  for  selling  is  declining  health  of  the  Pro 
prielor.  An  opportunity  so  favorable  is  seldom  offered. 
The  proprietor  may  conclude  to  rent  it. 

35,— A  Great  Bargain. — Seminary  in  Central 


boys-school  of  high  grade^  in  the  place  ;  centrally  lo- 
cated :  flourishing.  Furniture  and  aj^ointmeols  all 
new  and  first-class.     Price,  $2,5oa 

w^,    «.  « « _.  ...   -^ 48,— For  Sale.— A  very  Desirable  ScHOOi.  Pio- 

N.  Y.  ;  main  building,  brick,  io8  by  50  feet,  5  stories  ,  perty,  within  forty  miles  of  New  York,  on  a  Railroad 
high,  all  in  use,  entirely  above  ground,  in  excellent  j  line.  House  framed,  filled  in  with  brick ;  3  stories,  be- 
condition,  2  storv  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  laundry  sides  a  high  basement ;  accommodates  70  or  So  board- 
purposes.  Will  accommodate  about  60  Boarding  jers.  Piazza  to  feet  wide  most  of  the  way  around, 
btudents  and  the  Teachers.  Average  attendance  over  belfry,  bell,  bathroom,  dumb  waiter,  speaking  tubes, 
«oo.  In  operation  18  years.  About  two  acres  of  land,  etc,  etc.  ^  acres,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Ram, 
Fine  library  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  fur-  stable,  carnage-house,  ice-house,  etc  Hout»e  and  btni 
niture,  &c.,  &c.     Price,  $12,000.     First  cost,  1^25,000.     supplied  with  running-spring  water.     Location  healthy, 

^A-nai         *T>  c  n  'view  fine,  D>mmunity  moral  and  enterprizing.     Price, 

42.-For  8ale.-A  Boarding  School  for  Boys.  |,8,ooo.    Half,  at  least,  may  remain  on  bond  and  mort- 
— It  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  vears.     It    gape 

is  offered  for  sale  on  account  of  Principal's  health.  I  49._Por  Sale.-A  firat-class.  flourishing  Bovs' 
Buildings  in  good  repair;  will  accomniodate  thirty  J  school  in  Philadelphia,  netting  a  handsome  income, 
boarding  students,  and  as  manv  more  day  scholars,  p^jc^  for  furniture  (almost  new  and  of  the  very  best 
About  two  acres  of  land.     Price  $7,000.  kind),   apparatus,  good  will,   etc,  $1,200.     Reason  of 

43. — For  Sale. — Boarding  and  Day  School  sale,  retirement  ft-om  the  profession. 
FOR  Girls  :  Nine  miles  fiom  New  York  City.  Main  ;  50 — For  Rale. — The  Furniture  and  good-will  of 
building  of  brick,  two  stories,  with  two  wings;  con-  a  flourijihing  Bov.s' School,  about  half  an  hour  from 
taining  seventeen  rooms.  Heating  apparatus,  gas  and  New  York.  The  building  will  accommodate  thmy 
water  throughout.  Will  accommodate  twenty  board-  boarders,  besides  teachers  Location  elevated,  healthy, 
ers.  Seventy-five  pupils  (day  and  boarding)  last  year,  and  beautiful.  I  ernis  for  Household  and  Sdiool  Fur- 
Has  been  in  successfiil  operation  ten  years.^  One  and  niture  (inchiding  pianos,  billiard  tables,  etc.,)  and 
a  half  acres,  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Price,  includ-  good- will,  %^.coo\  half  cash,  balance  on  mortgage, 
ing  School  Funiiture,  $13,000.^  Half  casli,  balance  on  |  .Annual  rent  of  place,  $1,500. 
easy  terms.     Household  Furniture  for  sale,  if  desired.       51.— For    Fale — A    great   bargain — A    Ladies' 

44— For  Sale.-FttMALE  Seminary,  of  thirty-  Seminary  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  building,  of 
five  years'  standing— eighteen  under  present  Princical.  1  stone,  wll  accommodate  about  40  boarders  40  acres  of 
Two  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  '««"•  J"*""'  •^["'^K^  '^""»«'  ^«^  ."^PPI^  orchard,  vme- 
Locaiion  very  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land ;  house  ya^^^'  '""»  a^^l  "''^de  trees,  &c.  &c.  Price,  #9,000. 
three  stories,  with  finished  attic.  Will  accommodate  ,  53.— For  Sale  or  Rent  —  .\  Sfminary  in  East- 
tliirty-five  or  more  boarding  pupils.  Main  building,  !eni  Pennsvlvania,  34  miles  fi-om  Philadelphia.  The 
34x35  feet;  wing,  50x19.  Porch  and  verandah.  Large  building,  brick,  will  accommodate  about  40  boarders, 
and  well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation,  |  Grounds,  3  acres,  beautifully  laid  out  ;  B.im,  &c 
and  reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc,  etc.  Net  Price,  5S,oco,  one-third  of  which  may  remain  on 
income  last  year,  $3,800.  I  mortgage. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1869-70, 

WILL  BE   READY  JUNE  lOrn. 

It  is  lllastrated,  and  more  complete  than  ony  Catalogoe  of  School  Furniture  ever  before  pab* 
liahed. 

It  represents  Modern  Scboo]  Fnrnitare.  in  frreat  variety  of  style  and  price  ;  Appamtos.  Bocks, 
Cbarti,  Maps,  Globes,  and  many  other  •*  ARTICLES  FOR  EVEtcY  SCHOOL." 

It  will  be  mailed  on  demand,  with  stamp. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


HILLARD'S 

NEW  SERIES  OF   READERS. 


HII^1.A.RD*8  PRIMARY,    Or    FIRST    READBR,    Illuatra U-d ; 

HfI.I«ARI>*8  SBCO!fD    READBR,    IIliiatrttt«d ; 

HII.I^ARO'8  THIRD    RBADRR,    lUiutjratod ; 

ini.I.ARD*3  FOURTH    READBR,    Tllustratea  ; 

UII«I«ARD'S  intermediate:    reader,    lUiuti-nteil ; 

im.I^ARD'9  FIFTH    READER,    |  i;VI«K  an  orif^lnal  Trcatis«  on  Eloetttlon,by 

HIIjI«ARO*S  SIXTH    READER,     f         Prof.  Hiurlc  Bailey,  of  iTale  College. 


Thssb  Reading  books  have  received  ihe  highest  commendation  from  the  best  Educators  in  tlic  coutitry. 
We  fielect  a  few. 

From  John  D.  Phii^&zck,  Esq,,  Superintendent  of  PubUr  S^ihooUt, 

City  Hall,  Boston,  July  6,  xS6S. 
After  Hi  Hard's  Readers  (New  Series)  had  been  in  use  in  oitr  Graromar  Schools  aixxft  six  mouths,  I  was 
able  to  say  that  they  were  "  giving  very  great  satisfaction — so  far  as  "I  knew,  entire  satisfaction — to  our 
public  schools,"  and  now,  after  they  have  been  in  use  five  years,  1  find  myself  able  to  say  the  same,  with 
increased  emphasis. 

*rUe  new  Prinury  Readers  luive  been  equally  successful.    They  are  attractive,  and  they  wear  well. 

From  Geoboe  B.  Emebson,  LL,  D.,  Bastou^  Mans. 
Tliey  arc  very  choice  selections,  made  with  much  taste  and  discrimination,  and  with  very  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  all  the  best  parts  of  English  aud  American  literature. 

They  are  singularly  well  suited  to  the  capacity  of  cliilclrcn  in  the  various  classes  in  the  common  schools. 

From  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  ZZ.  7>.,  iVofe^s'o?*  in  ColumWa  College  Law  ikhool 

ITiey  are  excellent,  aud  surpass  any  series  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called. 

F^orn  MiBON  J.  Kxzjsltxke/ fate  Prindpal  of  Clluton  fustltute,  ypic  York  C'lti/. 

I  give  up  my  tl>eory  that  a  complete  set  of  Readers  never  could  come  from  the  same  hand.  Hillard'S 
Renders  are  almost  alike  excellent  in  every  part.^  The  taste,  good  judgment,  vivacity,  and  variety  of  the 
selections  are  so  excellent  tltat  nothing  is  left  to  criticise. 

From  John  Q.  Whittieb. 

Tlie  best  Series  of  Reading  Books  in  the  language. 

Fro)nO.  R.  Sxith,  3iq.,  Superhdemkni  of  Janes ville  SfthiKtli,  Wis. 
In  my  judgment,  formed  from  the  practical  test  of  the  school-room,  they  are  the  best  Series  of  Readers 
yet  ofiered  to  the  public. 

From  3VL  S.  Snow,  Principal  of  Oixniwiar  School  Dtpartmeni,  Monigofnerf/  Bell  A  cademy* 

NAhHviLLK  Univkrsitv,  Dcccmljcr  ir,  1867. 
'Hillard's  Readers  I  can  speak  of  in  terms  of  nnqualified  praise.     I  cotisider  iheni  superior  to  an^  scries 
I  have  ever  used,  in  all  respects.     We  selected  them  for  our  school  this  season  after  a  careful  examination 
of  many  other  series,  and  have  no  reason  to  regret  our  choice. 

From  E.  A.  Gastman,  SuperinUndenJt  of  ScJiools  of  DeeaUir,  LI. 

I  am  more  pleased  with  Hillard's  New  Serici*  of  Readers  than  ativ  I  have  ever  u.'*ed.  They  stand  un- 
qisalled  in  tlie  beauty,  freshness,  and  variety  of  the  selections.     I  cordially  recommend  ilicm. 


Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  these  books.    A  very  liberal  discount  will  be 
given  for  first  introduction. 

SS^  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Address 


George  F.  Phelps,  Agent, 


Care  0/  J.  W.  SCBERMERHORN  &  CO.., 

14,  Ilond  ©t.,  T«fe>v  Yorlc. 


A  THREE  MONTHS'  COURSE. 
HANDBOOK  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

FOR   SCHOOL   AND    HOME  USE,    I»rlce,  Sl.arj* 

By  W.   J.  ROLFfil  and  J.  A.  QILIiET.    Tenchers   in  the   High    School,  Cambridge,   Mass 
I'l^Uh  3X2  Wood  Engravings  and  Three  Colored  Ma^s  {Jtlustrating  MeUorology). 

Thk  body  of  the  book  contains  only  239  pa^es  in  clear,  open  type  {with  nofint  print)  and  treats  of  all 
the  topics  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  more  iheorclioal  portions  of  the  subject  arc  treated  briefly  m  an 
Appendix,  and  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  directions  for  performing  experiments  are  added  Otnitting^ 
the  ApiMjndix.  the  book  is  not  too  difficnlt  for  llranimar  and  District  Schools.  With  the  Appendix,  it  is 
ex^tiy  adafited  to  the  wants  of  thoMe  High  Sdiools  and  Academies  which  have  not  time  for  a  larger  book. 

It  is  not  an  abtid^enieni  of  the  larger  Naturai  Philosophy  bv  the  same  Authors,  but  is  a  wholly  new 
book.  It  is  simple  in  .♦tyle  and  eminently  a //vef/Zr/i/ book,  yet  thoroughly  scientific  and  giving  the  results 
of  the  latest  discovery  and  research.  It  it  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  teachers  who  desire  a  book 
which  shall  be  brief  wuhout  being  dry,  and  easy  without  being  puerile. 

BY    7 HE    SAME    AUTHORS: 
HiATS-^OTSOOTC   OV  CIIKMIHiTIlY,    I»rloe,         -        -        ^l.a;S. 

These  are  brief  elementary  manuals  of  Chemistry  and  Astronomy,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Handbook 
0/  Natural  Philosophy. 

AiHos  THR  oamhtitoot:  ootjtimb  of  i»irYwi<:*ai, 

\  JN    THREE     VOLUMES. 

1.  CHEMISTRY     %4,  \  ».  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY      t'^.  |  3.  ASTRONOMY,    fift. 

These  are  larger  books  by  the  same  authont,  and  are  intended  for  more  advanced  classes  or  for  those  de- 
voting a  longer  time  to  these  branches. 

This  Course  has  already  been  nfficially  adopts  by  the  State  Boards  of  Maryland  and  Minnesota,  and  is 
already  used  in  more  than  iifty  cities  and  large  towns,  and  in  nineteen  different  Slates  of  the  Union. 

FRENCH. 

Mb^IU*^  FrencU  Grammsii',  |      Maglira  Iiitroclurtory  FrencH  Rea«dci\ 

Key  to  Mafslll'«  Frcut'h  Grumniar,    |      Miitgiirs  French  Pi-o«e  and  Poetry. 

LATIN      COURSE. 

PRBPARATORY  LATIN  PROSK  BOOK By  J.  H.  Hanson.   AM. 

Comprising  in  one  volume  all  the  Latin  Prose  reqnircd  for  admission  to  Harvard  and  other  Colleges, 
with  notes  and  references  to  Harkness's,  Bullion's,  and  Allen's  Latin  Grammars. 

HANDBOOK  OF  L.\TIN  POETRY  . .  .Ry  J   M.  Hanson.  A  M..  and  W.  J.  Rolfe.  A.M. 
Selections  from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  with  notes  and  grammatical  references. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID  AND  VIRGIL,  a  shorter  Handbook  of  Latin  Poetry,  by 
1hi»  parne  fltuhora 
An  edition  of  this  book,  with  a  complete  vocabulary,  and  references  to  Allen's  and  to  Bullion^ s  Latin 
Grammars  (as  well  as  to  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  and  to  Harkness^s)  is  in  press  and  will  be  ready  in  May. 

GERMAN. 

A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  GRA9IM.1R,  by  Gabriel  Campbell.  Professor 

in  State  Universitv  1  f  Minn  -.<^ot« 
A    PRACTICAL    AND    COMPLETE    GERMAN    GRAMMAR,   by   ADOLFt   DOUAB, 

I'h.U.     12ma. 

DRAWING. 

BARTHOLOMEWS  DRA^MHLNG  BOOK.     NKt^r  RkkIBH. 

This  series  of  bnok.^ — the  most  piaciical  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing  ever  pul^ished— 
will  be  complete  in  t\\elve  numbers,  each  cuntainitig  twelve  plates,  executed  in  the  highest  style  oi  litho- 
graphic art,  and  twenty-f«mr  pa.uesof  drawing  paper  of  a  superior  quality.  Instruction  accompanies  each 
book.  In  connection  with  the  first  three  books,  a  Guide  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
more  advanced  pupils. 

DRAWING  SLATES.     BARTHOLOMEW'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL   SLATE.     With 
a  series  of  progresi'ive  lejtsons  in  VVritintr  antl  Drttwiiijr. 

This  is  a  new  thing,  and  will  prove  the  most  admirable  devise  for  interesting  and  instructing  young  be- 
ginners in  Drawing. 

Fayson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  National  System  of  Fenmanship. 

The  most  practical  style  and  successful  system  ever  publifhed.  ^  Revised,  newly  engraved  and  inipro%-ed. 

The  growmg  demand  for  this  popular  copy-book  has  necessitated  the  increase  of  our  manuuctuiins 
facilities  to  the  capacity  of  over  TWO  MILLIONS  PER  ANNUM. 

,  %•  Circulars  containing  full  descriptions,  witli  notices  and  tesUmpniiil^  from  eminent  teachers,  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

WOOLWORTH,  AINS WORTH  &  CO., 

lU  state  St.,  Chicago  ;    117  Waalilngton  St.,  Bo»ton. 


THE 


WITH 

MUSIC  rOR  THE  PLAYS, 

BT 

MRS.  HORACE  M.VNN, 

AKD 

ELIZABETH   P.    PEABODY. 


JU8T    PUBUBHED  : 

Second  edition,  materially  revised, 

Hea^T^  paper,  cloth   binding, 

216  page& 

PRicB, $1  as. 


CONTENTS : 

Chap.  I.— KiNDERGARTEN-What  is  it? 
n. — ^RooMs,  etc 
TTT. — ^Music. 

IV. — ^Plays,    Gymnastics,    and 
Danctkg. 
V. — The  Kinderoartneh. 
VL — Kindergarten    Occu- 
pations. 
VIL— Moral  and  Religious  Ex- 
ercises. 
Vm. — Object  Lbssons. 
IX. — Geometry. 
X. — Reading. 
XI. — Grammar  and  Languages. 
Xn. — Geography. 
Xm. — The  Secret  of  Power. 
XIV. — ^MoRAL    Culture    of    In- 
fancy. 


Authorized  Picture. 


Messrs.  Daughaday  &  Becker,  the 
publishers  of  "  Oin-  Sf-hoolday  Vis- 
ilor"  Philadelphia,  have  published 
as  a  premium  plate  for  their  sub- 
scribers for  1869,  a  large  and  ele- 
gant steel  plate  engra-i-ing,  entitled : 

General  Grant  and  his  Family, 

which  was  prepared  by  the  express  and 
cordial  consent  of  Gen.  Grant  himself. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  popnlar 
pictures  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared, 
and  the  unbounded  doipmendatian  which 
it  has  received  from  nearly  every  promi- 
nent journal  in  the  United  States,  reli- 
gious, literary  and  secular,  as  well  an  the 
thousands  of  orders  already  tilled,  testify 
to  its  truthfulness,  elegance  and  beauty, 
as  an  artistic  production,  and  to  its  im- 
mense poinilarity.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  it  complete  in  every  re- 
spect, and  the  very  best  talent  and  skill 
have  been  employed  in  its  production,  at 
a  cash  outlay  of  more  than  One  Thousand 
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The  regular  retail  price  of  this  magni- 
ficent picture  is  $2.00  when  sold  sepa- 
rately ;  but  when  taken  in  connection 
with  OUB  aCHOOLDAY  VISTTOB,  the 
price  of  which  alone  is  $1.25  a  year,  both 
wiU  be  sent  for  $1.50  ! 

The  VisiTOB  is  a  high-toned  Magazine 
for  the  young  of  to-day,  and  will  be  found 
sound,  wholesome  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  fathers  and  mothers  as  well.  It  is 
neither  sectarian  noz  sectional,  and  its 
I  whole  Him  the  instruction,  amusement, 
and  elevation  of  our  young  people. 

Sample  number  of  the  Visitob,  and 
cilrcular  giving  the  origin  and  complete 
I  description  of  this  large  and  elegant  en- 
I  graving,  and  full  list  of  Premiums  for 
I  Clubs,  sent  graiis  to  aby  address. 
'  A  rare  chance.  Agents  wanted  every- 
;  where.  Address, 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 
I. — Sweden, 

IN  the  summer  of  1867,  Lord  Stanley,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Schools 
Enquiry  Commission,  addressed  a  circular  to  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  abroad,  calling  for  information  relative  to  Technical  or 
Industrial  Education  in  foreign  countries. 

The  circular  indicated  with  great  minuteness  the  points  upon  which 
the  Commission  desired  to  obtain  information ;  and  the  replies  returned 
were  correspondingly  precise  and  thorough,  so  far  as  the  required  statis- 
tics were  obtainable.  The  circular  and  the  replies  were  printed  a  short 
time  ago  in  a  special  blue-book  of  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  lai^e  octavo 
pages,  replete  with  the  latest  information  that  could  be  gathered  in  regard 
to  the  number,  organization,  character,  and  objects  of  the  technical  schools 
of  the  world :  the  world  in  this  case  meaning  Europe,  Ihere  being  no 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States  known  to  our  efficient  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

From  the  materials  collected  by  Her  Majesty's  representatives,  we  pro- 
pose to  compile  a  series  of  papers  on  the  state  of  Technical  Education  in 
Europe,  which  we  trust  will  prove  not  only  of  interest  to  our  readers,  but 
serviceable  in  arousing  a  more  general  interest  in  this,  with  us,  much 
neglected  department  of  education.  The  need  of  such  an  awakening 
may  be  indirectly  estimated  from  the  humiliating  fact,  that  while  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  little  Switzerland  afford  material  for  some  fifty  pages  of 
the  volume  under  review,  as  many  lines  suffice  for  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  fifty  words  are  sufficient  to  express  all  that  is  directly  said  of  tech- 
nical education  in  this  country;  and  they  serve  only  to  show  that  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  worth  mentioning. 

Application  for  the  desired  statistics  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Mr. 

[Entered  neoonllnff  to  Act  of  CoBKraM,  In  th«  rear  1888,  bj  J.  W.  Sohennerfaorn  k  Co.,  in  th«  CI«rk*i  OBm 
•t  clM  l>i«trl«t  Coort  of  tbo  United  Aates  tot  the  Soathern  Dbtrlei  of  New  York.  ]  .  „     . . 

M.  B.    The  PreM  are  al  Uborty  to  copy,  prorided  credit  te  gi^en  to  Tht  Amvian^  SAieeMomai  MamMg. 
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Baroard,  as  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  nation's 
accredited  representative  in  educational  matters  ;  and  after  such  delay  as 
befitted  so  important  a  matter,  a  half-page  letter  was  returned  in  reply, 
containing  some  irrelevant  matter  about  what  Mr.  Barnard  was  doing,  or 
intending  to  do,  the  inevitable  palaver  about  ''the  universal  elementary 
educaiion  secured  through  public  schools,"  a  promise  to  give  soon  ''our 
experience,  such  as  it  is,"  and  the  extremely  modest  remark  that  "we 
have  but  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  organization  of  instruction  in  this 
department  of  education. " 

This  edifying  communication  was  duly  forwarded  to  Lord  Stanley, 
with  thre  sarcastic  comment — "Although  the  subject  is  one  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  this  country  is  specially 
directed,  there  do  not  appear  to  exist  at  present  any  schools  exclusively 
devoted  to  such  branches  of  education."  And  so  we  stand  before  the 
world  in  regard  to  Technical  Schools  I  Who  says  we  are  not  a  /rar/iJra/ peo- 
ple, or  questions  the  efficiency  of  our  National  Department  of  Education  ? 

For  convenience,  we  will  begin  our  review  of  European  technical 
schools  with  those  of  Sweden. 

The  technical  or  industrial  instruction  afforded  by  the  schools  of  Swe- 
den aims  in  every  case  at  imparting  either  the  theoretical  and  practical 
elementary  knowledge,  or  the  scientific  culture,  required  for  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  various  trades.  There  are  schools  for  Uie  promotion  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  general,  and  other  special  schools  of  mines,  ship- 
building, etc.  The  former  class  comprises :  a.  The  technical  Sunday 
schools  and  night  schools ;  b.  The  technical  elementary  schools,  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Polytechnic  Unions  School  in 
Gothenburg ;  c.  The  Technical  Institution  in  Stockholm,  and  Chalmers' 
Pol}technic  School  in  Gothenburg.  The  second  class  comprises  :  a.  The 
Elementary  Mining  School  in  Filipstad,  and  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Falun  (which  latter  is  hereafter  to  be  united  with  the  Technological  In- 
stitution) ;  and  3.  The  School  of  Naval  Architecture  in  Carlscrona.  Each 
of  the  schools  named  is  complete  in  itself,  but  some  of  them  are  at  the 
same  time  meant  to  be  preparatory  institutions  for  such  pupils  as  desire 
to  enter  some  one  of  the  higher  educational  establishments.  Thus  the 
Sunday  schools  and  night  schools  constitute  preparatory  schools  for  the 
technical  elementary  schools,  which  in  their  turn  prepare  pupils  for  the 
Technological  Institution,  or  for  the  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School,  which 
holds  about  the  same  rank. 

Although  several  of  the  schools  named  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
special  trades — inasmuch  as  persons  who  have  already  joined  a  trade  are 
in  preference  accepted  as  pupils  as  well  in  the  Sunday  schools  and  night 
schools  as  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm  and  the  Polytechnic 
Unions  School  in  Gothenburg — ^the  schools  of  mines  and  the  school  of 
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ship-building  are  nevertheless  the  only  institutions  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  any  special  branch  of  industry.  The  pupils  in  these  institu- 
tions are  tanght  not  only  the  theoretical  but  also  the  practical  part  of  the 
business :  those  of  the  schools  of  mines  by  taking  part  in  the  various 
works  carried  on  in  the  mines,  smelting  establishments,  etc.,  and  those 
in  the  school  of  naval  architecture  by  working  in  the  dockyards.  All 
classes  of  persons  connected  with  industry,  be  they  masters,  journeymen, 
or  mere  laborers,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  admitted  into  the  schools  referred 
to,  but  the  Sunday  schools  and  night  schools  are  more  especially  suited 
for  working  mechanics,  while  the  technical  elementary  schools  are  adapted 
for  those  who  may  desire  to  acquire  greater  insight  into  the  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  trades,  so  that  to  their  practical  proficiency  they 
may  join  such  general  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  fill  the  position 
of  foremen,  managers,  etc.  The  Technological  Institution  and  Chal- 
mers' Polytechnic  School  are  intended  for  persons  desiring  to  obtain  the 
scientific  education  required  for  technical  pursuits.  The  schools  of  mines 
are  intended  to  educate  able  mining  engineers,  mining  mechanics,  and 
managers  of  ironworks ;  while  the  principal  object  of  the  school  of  naval 
architecture  is  to  provide  good  shipbuilders  and  competent  workmasters 
for  the  dockyards.  The  rest  of  the  schools  that  have  been  referred  to, 
viz.,  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Polytechnic  Unions 
School  in  Gothenburg,  combine  the  objects  of  Sunday  and  night  schools, 
and  technical  elementary  schools. 

The  Sunday  schools  and  night  schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  supported 
by  the  commune  to  which  they  belong,  without  any  contribution  fi-om 
the  funds  of  the  State ;  but  an  exception  is  formed  by  the  Sunday  and 
evening  schools  in  Eskilstuna,  which  have  been  principally  instituted  with 
a  view  to  encourage  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  the  town,  and 
which  enjoy  a  Government  subsidy  of  5,000  rix  dollars  annually.  The 
Polytechnic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg  is  maintained  by  the  com- 
mune, and  by  private  contributions.  The  technical  elementary  schools 
enjoy  Government  grants  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  purchase  of 
instruments,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  instruction,  but  the 
commune  must  defray  the  cost  of  the  building  and  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  school.  The  present  amount  of  the  Government  grant  is 
12,000  rix  dollars  annually  for  each  of  these  schools.  The  Polytechnic 
School  in  Stockholm,  the  building  for  which  was  erected  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  commune  and  partly  at  the  public  expense,  has  just  ob- 
tained a  Government  grant  of  79,000  rix  dollars;  added  to  which,  the 
school  enjoys  contributions  from  the  commune,  and  from  the  Swedish 
Industrial  Ui^ion,  and  frequently  has  legacies  left  to  it  by  private  persons. 
The  Technological  Institution  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  State,  the 
amount  expended  on  it  being  at  present  55,500  rix  dollars  yearly.    Chal- 
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mers'  Polytechnic  School  is  founded  and  chiefly  supported  by  means 
provided  by  a  private  individual,  but  enjoys  also  a  Government  grant 
amounting  at  present  to  21,000  rix  dollars.  The  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture is  supported  by  the  State,  the  present  annual  grant  being  7,000  rix 
dollars.  The  School  of  Mines  in  Falun  is  supported  partly  by  the  Slate, 
partly  by  the  Mining  Association  ;  the  annual  public  grant  is  9,700  rix 
dollars.  The  Elementary  Mining  School  in  Filipstad  is  entirely  main- 
tained by  the  Mining  Association. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  term  1 865-1866  ^-as  :  a.  In  the 
Sunday  and  night  schools  in  Narkoeping,  Malmoe,  Oerebro,  Boras,  and 
Eskilstuna  (the  only  ones  regarding  which  official  reports  are  furnished), 
633.  h.  In  the  technical  elementary  schools  192.  c.  In  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Stockholm  1,346,  of  which  856  were  male,  and  490  female 
scholars,  d.  In  the  Technological  Institution  100.  e.  In  the  Pol)'tech- 
nic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg  300.  f,\xi  Chalmers'  Polytechnic 
School  107.  g.  In  the  School  of  Mines  in  Falun  20.  h.  In^the  Ele- 
mentary Mining  School  in  Filipstad  20.  i.  In  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  25.     Total  number  reported  2,743. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  above-named  schools  (which  are  all  day- 
schools),  is  either  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  gratuitous.  In  all  the 
technical  elementary  schools  the  pupil  pays  a  small  entrance  fee  of  4  rix 
dollars  50  oere,  or  at  the  highest  10  rix  dollars ;  and,  in  two  of  these 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  the  Ele- 
mentary Mining  School  in  Filipstad,  a  further  contribution  of  18  rix 
dollars  75  oere  for  one  term,  in  the  technical  elementary  schools,  of  50 
oere  a  month  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  of  50  rix  dollars  a-year  in 
the  Elementary  Mining  School.  Poor  pupils  are  however  exempt  from 
these  fees,  if  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case)  they  be  not  defrayed  by 
private  manufacturers. 

The  age  of  admission  into  the  various  schools  is  as  follows :  in  the 
Sunday  and  night  schools,  1 2  years  ;  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stock- 
holm, 13  years ;  in  the  technical  elementary  schools,  the  ship-building 
school,  and  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School,  14  years ;  in  the  Technologi- 
cal Institution,  16  years;  and  in  the  mining  schools,  18  years.  The 
term  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday  and  night  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  and  in  the  Polytechnic  Unions  School 
in  Gothenburg,  varies  according  to  circuro.stances,  but  no  scholar  can 
obtain  a  certificate  who  has  attended  the  school  less  than  one  year.  The 
course  in  the  technical  elementary  schools  embraces  three  years,  in  the 
mining  schools  two  years,  in  the  Technological  Institutions  and  Chalmers' 
Polytechnic  School,  three  years,  and  in  the  ship-building  school  four 
years.  The  pupils  are  all  of  the  male  sex,  with  the  exception  of  die 
Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  where  women  also  are  admitted,  but 
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have  separate  hours  of  instruction.  The  ages  of  the  scholars,  beyond  the 
earliest  named  above,  vary  considerably. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  required  for  admission  into  the  technical 
Sunday  and  night  schools,  the  Polytechnic  school  in  Stockholm,  and  the 
PoI}technic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg,  is  simply  reading  and  writing, 
and,  if  the  pupil  belong  to  the  Christian  faith,  a  fair  knowledge  of  his 
religion.  For  admission  into  the  technical  elementary  schools,  the  pupils 
must  further  be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  Swedish  and  German 
(or  English)  grammar,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy (more  particularly  of  their  own  country),  be  well  versed  in  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  as  also  in  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  in  the 
elementary  rules  of  geometry.  For  admission  into  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  about  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  in  most  of  these 
branches  is  required,  the  requirement  in  arithmetic  being  however  ex- 
tended to  the  simple  and  double  rule  of  three ;  and  English  grammar  is 
substituted  for  German.  The  requirements  for  admission  into  the  Techno- 
logical Institution  and  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School  are,  further,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  stereometry,  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  in  algebra,  the  elements  of  plain  trigonometr}',  the  use  of 
logarithms,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics,  in  addition  to  which  the 
candidate  must  be  able  to  express  himself  distinctly  and  tolerably  correctly 
in  writing  in  the  Swedish  language,  and  to  translate  readily  from  easy 
German  authors.  Very  nearly  the  same  acquirements  are  demanded  for 
admission  into  the  school  of  mines,  with  this  difference,  that  the  candi- 
date must  have  gone  through  a  more  extended  course  of  chemistr}', 
natural  philosophy,  and  mechanics,  or  must  have  passed  the  examination 
in  the  science  of  mining,  etc. ,  at  the  university. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday  and  night  schools  are  princi- 
pally arithmetic  and  geometry,  linear  and  free  drawing,  mechanics,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  chemistry  (with  special  reference  to  the  particular 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  locality  in  which  the  schools  are 
situated),  modelling,  book-keeping,  and  orthography.  The  mode  of 
instruction  is  partly  by  lectures,  illustrated  when  necessary  by  experiments, 
drawings,  and  models,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles,  raw 
materials,  etc,  partly  by  questions  relating  to  the  various  subjects  taught, 
and  partly  by  drawings  and  other  works  executed  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teachers. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  technical  elementary  schools  are : 
I.  Mathematics,  comprising  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  two  degrees 
in  algebra,  the  use  of  logarithms  and  series,  and  trigonometry.  2.  Lin- 
ear drawing,  comprising  plain  drawing,  elevations,  and  prospective  of 
tools,  machines,  buildings,  etc.,  etc.,  principally  from  models.  3.  Free 
drawing,  principally  of  ornaments,  household  furniture,  and  other  objects 
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applicable  in  architecture,  crafts,  and  trades ;  also  modelling  in  clay  and 
wax,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  taste  and  skill  in  certain  branches 
of  industry.  4*  Mechanics,  theoretical  as  well  as  applied  to  machines, 
or  connected  with  manufactures,  agriculture,  or  including  the  elements 
of  architecture  and  mechanical  technology,  comprising  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  important  raw  materials  used  in  those  various  branches  of  indus- 
try, and  of  the  manufactured  produce.  5.  Practical  work  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  school.  6.  Natural  philosophy  in  general,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  various  trades,  and  illustrated  by  experiments.  7.  Chem- 
istry, partly  general,  partly  applied  to  trades,  and  elucidated  by  experi- 
ments, and  the  exhibition  of  materials,  and  practised  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  school.  8.  Botany  and  zoology,  principally  with  reference  to  plants 
and  animals,  technically  useful^  and  such  parts  of  these  as  enter  into  trade 
and  industry.  9.  Exercises  in  languages;  and  finally,  10.  Book-keeping 
and  the  science  of  commerce.  The  extent  to  which  the  different  subjects 
are  taught  varies  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  technical  Sunday  and 
night  schools. 

In  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm  instruction  is  given  in  : — i. 
Mathematics,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  technical  elementary  schools. 

2,  Linear  drawing,  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  projection,  and  shading. 

3.  General  drawing,  embracing  linear,  block,  ornamental,  figure,  and 
pattern  drawing.  4.  The  theory  and  designing  of  machinery.  5.  Gen- 
eral architecture,  including  naval  architecture  and  designing.  6.  Engrav* 
ing  on  stone,  copper,  and  wood.  7.  Modelling  in  clay  and  wax.  8. 
Painting  in  water  colors,  lime  colors,  oil,  etc.,  and  on  porcelain.  9. 
Making  flowers.  10.  Modem  languages.  11.  Book-keeping,  etc.  In 
general  the  school  endeavors  in  each  of  the  technical  classes  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  all  important  branches  of  industry  which  exist  in  the  coun- 
try, or  which  it  is  sought  to  introduce. 

The  Polytechnic  Unions  School  in  Gothenburg  aims  at  the  same  objects 
as  the  Stockholm  School,  but,  owing  to  its  inferior  resources,  the  instruc- 
tion does  not  as  yet  embrace  the  same  number  of  subjects.  The  method 
of  instruction  in  both  schools  consists  partly  in  lectures,  partly  in  lessons, 
but  principally  in  practical  exercises. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Technological  Institution  and  in  Chalmers' 
School  are  : — i.  Pure  mathematics,  comprising  principally  analytical 
geometry,  and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  as  also  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  2.  Practical  geometry,  comprising  land 
surveying  and  levelling  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  water- 
works, and  other  technical  matters.  3.  Descriptive  geometry  in  general, 
and  also  with  special  application  to  constructions  of  stone  and  wood,  and 
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to  perspective  and  the  delineation  of  shadows.  4.  Theoretical  mechanics, 
or  the  theory  of  the  balance  and  motion  of  bodies,  comprised  in  which 
are  the  theories  of  the  arch,  of  the  pressure  of  loose  masses  of  earth,  and 
of  such  constructions  in  wood  and  iron  as  occur  in  building  works.  5. 
Applied  mechanics,  referring  to  machines,  engines,  and  instruments 
which  either  are  destined  to  put  into  action  or  to  communicate  the  pow- 
ers of  nature,  or  such  as  have  a  more  general  application.  6.  Mechani- 
cal technology,  comprising  a  practical  knowledge  of  such  manufac- 
tures as  require  exclusively,  or  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  mechani- 
cal means  for  their  production,  and  also  of  the  raw  materials  required 
for  these,  and  of  the  properties  of  the  manufactured  produce.  7.  General 
physic^  8.  Applied  physics,  with  special  reference  to  the  technical  ap- 
plication of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  9.  General  chemis- 
try. ID.  Chemical  technology,  comprising  a  practical  knowledge  of  such 
manufactures  as  principally  depend  upon  chemical  operations,  and 
also  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  these  operations,  and  of  the  properties 
of  the  manufactured  products.  1 1.  Mineralogy  and  geology,  in  as  hx  as 
these  sciences  are  of  any  practical  use.  12.  Architecture  in  its  general 
principles,  and  more  particularly  domestic  architecture.  13.  The  con- 
struction of  roads  and  waterworks.  14^  Drawing,  linear  and  free,  and 
the  washing-in  of  colors.  And,  in  Chalmers'  Polytechnic  School — 15. 
Modelling,  free  standing  figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  ornaments  in  clay,  wax, 
and  plaster-of-paris.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  pupils  are  taught  in 
the  workshops  of  the  schools  to  handle  the  tools,  and  the  simple  kinds 
of  machines  used  for  working  in  metals  and  in  wood. 

The  method  of  instruction  consists : — a.  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
teachers,  illustrated  in  such  cases  as  require  it  by  models,  drawings,  tests, 
and  experiments,  b.  Examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  taught, 
and  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  given,  c.  Description  and  drawing 
of  machines,  apparatus,  buildings,  and  other  subjects  of  instruction,  and 
the  execution  of  plans  of  industrial  enterprises,  in  each  case  under  the 
guidance  and  superintendence  of  the  respective  masters.  Finally — d. 
Practical  exercises,  under  superintendence  of  masters,,  in  surveying  and 
levelling,  applied  mechanics,  general  chemistry,  chemical  technology, 
drawing,  and  working  in  metals  and  wood. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Falun  are  principally 
analytical  chemistry,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  the  surveying  of  mines,  and 
practical  geometry,  mechanics,  more  especially  applied  to  constructions 
used  in  mining  enterprise,  geology,  the  science  of  mining,  including  the 
theory  as  to  the  locality  in  which  the  useful  metals  are  generally  found, 
and  the  means  of  finding  them,  the  blasting  and  the  measurement  of 
mines.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  pupils  acquire  practical  knowledge 
by  visiting,  with  their  teachers,  the  various  mines  and  furnaces  on  the 
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spot,  as  well  as  in  different  other  localities,  and  by  drawing  plans  on  the 
basis  of  the  measurements  made  on  these  occasions.  As  the  School  of 
Mines  will  in  future,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  be  united  with  the 
Technological  Institution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  three  divi- 
sions of  instruction  already  existing  in  the  latter  (viz. ,  the  construction  of 
machineiy  and  mechanical  technology,  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
hydraulics  and  chemical  technology),  a  fourth  for  the  science  of  mining 
in  its  three  branches,  mining  mechanics,  the  construction  of  furnaces  and 
other  smelting  works,  and  mining  engineering. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Elementary  Mining  School  in  Filipstad  are 
theoretical  and  practical  geometry,  plane  trigonometiy,  physics,  mechan- 
ics; linear  drawing,  levelling,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  me- 
tallurgy. The  scholars  acquire,  in  addition,  by  visiting  mines,  furnaces, 
or  other  works,  practical  knowledge  in  all  matters  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  iron. 

In  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  the  subjects  taught  are — a.  Math- 
ematics, comprising  planometiy,  stereometry,  algebra,  plane  trigonome- 
tiy, conic  sections,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  descriptive  geometry,  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus.  3.  Designing  and  working  drawings  of 
merchant  vessels,  c.  Theoretical  and  practical  ship-building,  mast-mak- 
ing, and  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  used  in  ship-building,  d.  The 
measurement  of  ships,  e.  The  science  of  steam-engines.  /.  Linear 
drawing,  g.  Free-hand  drawing,  h.  The  English  language,  i.  Practical 
participation  in  ship-building,  each  pupil  being  bound  to  be  employed 
at  least  lOO  days  in  the  year  at  work  in  the  docks,  for  which  he  receives 
daily  pay. 

None  of  the  educational  institutions  mentioned  enjoy  any  special  privi- 
leges, unless  it  be  considered  such  that  the  pupils  of  the  Mining  School 
have  a  negative  right  to  appointments  in  the  office  of  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment. For  the  exercise  of  any  branch  of  technical  industry  nothing  more 
is  required,  in  general,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Corporations,  than 
a  testimonial  of  good  conduct,  and  that  the  person  shall  possess  full  right 
over  himself  and  his  property.  If  there  be  a  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacture,  the  operations  of  which  involve  danger  to  life  and 
property  if  not  carefully  managed,  then,  indeed,  the  law  demands  that  he 
who  undertakes  it  must  either  himself  give  proof  of  understanding  the 
matter,  or  of  having  selected  a  competent  person  to  superintend  the 
works ;  but  there  is  no  rule  that  such  persons  should  be  sought  among 
the  pupils  of  the  various  technical  schools. 

With  exception  of  the  cases  named  below,  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
referred  to  are  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  schools.  The  super- 
intendent (who  is  at  the  same  time  head-master)  of  the  Technical  Sun- 
day and  Evening  Schools  in  Eskilstuna  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
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Trade.  The  superintendents  of  the  Technical  Elementary  Schools,  the 
professors  in  the  Technological  Institution,  the  superintendents  of  Chal- 
mers' Polytechnic  School,  and  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  as 
also  the  superintendent  and  the  second  master  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
are  appointed  by  the  King.  The  superintendents  of  the  Technological 
Institution  and  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Stockholm,  who  are  not  of 
necessity  bound  to  give  instruction,  are  also  appointed  by  the  King.  The 
superintendent  (who  is  at  the  same  time  head  teacher)  in  the  Elementary 
Mining  School  in  Filipstad  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Mines.  The 
qualifications  demanded  of  the  teachers  are,  first,  full  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  they  are  to  teach,  and  great  capacity  for  teaching  ;  and  the 
qualifications  are  tested  partly  by  certificates  of  competence,  to  be  pre- 
sented before  appointment,  and  partly  by  practical  trials  in  the  schools. 
In  general,  the  candidates  have  either  passed  University  examinations,  or 
have  been  pupils  of  the  higher  technical  institutions,  and  have,  moreover, 
acquired  further  practical  knowledge.  The  facts  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  seek  admission  into  the  schools  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
that  manufacturers  and  others  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  exert  their 
influence  in  every  diet  to  promote  the  increase  or  extension  of  technical 
educational  establishments,  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  use  of  such  schools 
is  evident  to  the  public,  and  duly  appreciated. 

The  taste  and  skill  evinced  in  industrial  undertakings  have  certainly 
improved  through  the  influence  of  the  schools. 


OUR  POPULAR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
II. — Elementary  English  Grammars, 

WE  begin  our  examination  of  grammars  with  elementary  works. 
For  this  purpose,  we  have  selected  those  named  below, ' — books 
that  are  more  or  less  in  general  use,  and  lair  representatives  of  elementary 
grammars  generally.  To  examine  these,  therefore,  is  to  go  over  the 
entire  ground.     And  yet  we  do  not  mean  to  go  critically  over  them  all. 

'  Goold  Brown*!  FinC  Lines  of  £ng.  Gram.;  pp.  112.-    New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 
P.  Bullions*  Practical  Lessons  in  Eng.  Gram. :  pp.  131.     New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
S.  W.  Clark*s  First  Lessons  in  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  156.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 
W.  C.  Fowler's  Common  School  Gram,  j  pp.  258.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
S.  S.  Greene*8  Introduction  to  Eng.  Gram.    pp.  224.    Philadelphia  :  Cowperthwaic  &  Co. 
S.  Kerfs  First  Lessons  in  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  168.  N.  Y. :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  A  Co. 
W.  H.  Parker's  Introductory  Lessons  in  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  119.    Ph. :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 
T.  S.  Pinneo's  Primary  Grammar;  pp.  160.     Cincinnati:  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Henkle. 
G.  P.  Quackenbos's  First  Book  in  Eng.  Gram. :  pp.  120.     N.  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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A  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  the  scope  of  some  of  them,  and  their  on- 
practical  character  as  text-books  of  grammar. 

Clark's  basic  idea,  for  example,  is  not  grammar  at  all,  but  analysis  and 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  synthesis.  With  the  excei)tion  of  a  single  exer- 
cise of  five  short  sentences,  on  p.  127,  the  correcting  of  false  syntax  is 
ignored.  One  might  suppose  from  appearances  that  the  book  was  de- 
signed to  teach  the  drawing  and  labelling  of  cheeses.  The  process  is 
called  diagraming  as  an  aid  to  analyzing.  And  analyzing,  with  Gark, 
consists  in  taking  a  given  sentence,  and  arranging  the  cheeses  in  such  a 
way  that  when  properly  labelled  they  will  show,  to  those  who  understand 
the  system,  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  relation  of  the  words  one 
to  another.  Synthesis  is  the  converse  of  this.  A  diagram  is  given,  and 
the  pupil  is  expected  to  make  a  sentence  that  will  fit  it  Thus  sentence 
after  sentence  is  to  be  ''made  to  order !"  like  a  pair  of  shoes  or  panta* 
loons,  to  fit  These  ''analytical"  and  "synthetical"  processes  constitute 
the  leading  feature  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  book.  Of  what 
possible  use  they  can  be,  in  a  grammatical  or  any  other  point  of  view,  is 
a  mystery  to  us.  And  yet  they  are  gravely  styled  Practical  Exercises. 
"That's  him"  would  fit  one  of  these  diagrams  as  well  as  "  Knowledge  is 
power ;"  and,  for  aught  we  find  in  the  book  to  the  contrary,  the  grammar 
of  the  former  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  syntax,  as  a  subject 
in  which  the  learner  is  to  be  instructed,  enters  so  little  into  the  book  that 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  find  it  We  dismiss  the  work,  therefore,  as  not 
coming  under  the  head  of  what  are  properly  called  grammaikal  text- 
books. 

Parker's  book,  a  neat  and  attractive  volume;  very  properly  dispenses 
with  orthography,  orthoepy,  and  prosody,  but  very  improperly  begins 
with  analysis  and  synthesis,  to  which  it  devotes  eighteen  or  twenty  pages 
before  really  entering  upon  the  subject  of  grammar.  This  is  decidedly 
reversing  the  true  order.  In  'addition  to  this,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
remark  in  fine  print,  which  is  designed  to  explain  the  body  of  the  text, 
but  which  is  practically  just  so  much  rubbish.  What  is  worse  than  all 
else,  however,  is  the  feet  that  the  author  wholly  ignores  the  correcting  of 
errors.  It  is  to  this,  doubtless,  that  we  are  indebted  for  such  specimens 
of  English  as,  "Able  to  fully  understand,"  p.  4  ;  "A  child  of  thru- years 
of  age  can  tell  a  great  deal  of  what  happens  before  him,  and  can  relate 
what  he  does^  easily  and  correctly*'  p.  5  ;  "When  a  person  speaks  or  writes 
his  awn  words^  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  exact  meaning  in  the  right 
way,  so  that  others  may  know  what  he  meanSy  without  mistake.  To  do  so 
[i.  e.,  to  be  able,  etc.]  he  must  know  not  only  the  words  to  be  used  [in- 
stead of  'know  not  only  what  words  should  be  used'],  but  how  to  use 
them,"  p.  6.  We  confess,  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  man  who  writes  so 
like  a  school-boy  should  in  these  days  make  a  "grammar"  without  exer- 
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cises  for  correction  in  false  syntax.  It  is  like  giring  ns  the  play  of  Ham- 
let without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  in  it  Whatever  the  work  professes 
to  be^  it  falls  far  short  of  what  an  elementary  *'  grammar"  should  be.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  trouble  ourselves  with  taking  any  farther  notice  of  it 
Greene  evidently  has  correct  notions  concerning  the  province  of  gram- 
mar ;  but,  for  all  this,  he  aims  after  too  much.  He  thinks  it  necessary 
that  an  introductory  text-book  on  this  subject  should  include  almost 
eveiyihing  bearing  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  upon  the  attainment  of 
correctness  in  speech.  Hence,  the  volume  treats  not  only  of  orthogra- 
phy, composition,  and  analysis,  but  of  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
observation,  the  obtaining  of  clear  conceptions,  the  enriching  of  one's 
vocabulary,  etc.  These  may  all  be  important  points;  but  we  protest 
against  their  being  lugged  into  a  grammar,  and  an  elementary  grammar 
at  that  It  is  true,  as  Greene  says,  p.  10,  "The  formation  of  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  lays  the  foundation  for  a  correct  and  appreciative  use  of 
words."  But  if  everything  tending  to  the  formation  of  such  ideas  is  a 
part  of  grammar,  Prof.  Greene  himself  has  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles 
of  the  subject ;  for  he  says,  ' '  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  representing  the  object 
spoken  of  may  be  either  the  speaker  himself,  the  person  spoken  to,  or 
the  person  spoken  of."  Beginners,  we  are  satisfied,  must  be  as  much  at 
a  loss  as  we  are  to  understand  how  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  may  be  a  person. 
A  similar  confusion  in  the  author's  mind  concerning  words  and  things 
appears,  to  mention  no  other  instance,  on  p.  44  :  ''  When  the  actor  is  the 
subject  of  the  sentence"  etc.  "When  the  receiver  oi  the  action  is  the  sub- 
ject"  etc.  We  point  out  these  failures  on  Greene's  part  to  express  him- 
self correctly,  and  therefore  to  adapt  himself  to  the  understandings  be 
addresses,  not  because  he  alone  errs  herein,  but  to  show  that  he  can 
hardly  expect,  on  his  own  terms,  to  be  taken  as  the  best  of  guides  to  "a 
correct  and  appreciative  use  of  words,"  since,  with  all  the  stress  he  lays 
on  the  importance  of  forming  clear  ideas  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a 
correct  expression,  he  himself  is  not  pre-eminent  for  his  perspicuity.  The 
book  consists  of  two  parts,  an  Elementaiy  and  an  Intermediate  Course. 
The  former  is  generally  simple  enough ;  but  for  teaching  grammar  we 
should  never  use  it  ourselves.  It  makes  the  learners  go  all  the  way  around 
Robin  Hood's  bam  before  they  can  get  &ir]y  started  in  the  subject  In 
short,  the  work  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  very  practical  text-book  for 
beginners.  Its  treatment  6f  the  subject  has  reference  to  the  analysis,^ 
rather  than  the  syntax,  of  sentences.  Its  arrangement  of  rules  may  be  sys- 
tematic, but  it  is  certainly  not  natural.  Many  things  in  the  book,  we  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  without  going  to  the  index ;  and,  even 
then,  we  are  not  always  successful  There  is  a  vagueness,  too,  about  the 
import  of  several  of  the  "Cautions," — a  thing  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  every  text-book. 
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Of  all  our  writers  of  elementary  grammars  worthy  of  notice,  Kerl  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  farthest  out  of  the  old  ruts.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  the  old  ruts  to  the  paths  he  takes. 
He  treats  the  subject  under  the  three  heads  of  Definitions,  Inflections, 
and  Constructions.  This  treatment  enables  him  to  separate  things  that 
are  naturally  connected  ;  as,  for  example,  the  definitions  of  numbers  and 
cases,  and  the  declension  of  nouns,  etc  These  are  separated  by  more 
than  forty  pages  of  definitions  and  other  matter.  But  this  is  not  all.  He 
has  a  happy  Hudibrastic  faculty  of  bringing  together  oftentimes  what 
other  writers  have  never  thought  of  uniting.  As  a  single  example  out  of 
many  that  might  be  given,  take  the  following, — one  of  the  author's  spe- 
cial rules  for  correcting  false  syntax:  "Avoid  all  improper  modes  of 
expressing  comparison  or  the  plural  number,''  The  rule,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, pertains  to  the  forms  of  words,  and  therefore  belongs,  of  course, 
to  Etymology — "Inflexions,"  as  Kerl  calls  it — ^rather  than  to  Syntax  or 
"Constructions,"  But  this  is  a  small  matter.  The  author  has  yielded, 
too,  to  what  seems  to  be  the  popular  demand,  and  given  ten  pages  to 
Analysis.  The  twelve  pages  on  "fundamental  ideas  and  grammatical 
development  of  sentences" — an  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  begin- 
ners of  course  understand — and  the  eight  pages  following  them,  on  "the 
logical  development  of  sentences,"  appear  to  us  to  be  just  so  much  mis- 
placed or  useless  matter.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  in 
the  way  of  loose  talk  among  the  opening  pages,  which  is  neither  read  nor 
studied  by  the  pupil,  nor  dealt  out  to  him  by  his  teacher.  With  these 
exceptions,  which  embrace  certainly  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  book, 
the  author  confines  himself  quite  closely  to  his  legitimate  subject  As 
to  his  having  adapted  himself  to  beginners,  we  have  our  doubts.  Take, 
for  example,  his  definition  of  a  collective  noun,  p.  26, — "A  common 
noun  that  denotes,  in  the  singular  form,  more  than  one  object  of  the 
same  kind."  Suppose  we  take  in  illustration,  "The  deer  are  in  the 
park  ;"  "The  sheep  are  in  the  yard."  Deer  and  sheep,  according  to  this 
definition,  are  collective  nouns  ;  for  they  are  singular  inform,  and  denote 
more  than  one.  So  are  library,  chain,  and  hundreds  of  other  words, 
which,  though  not  collective  nouns,  denote  or  imply  a  number  of  "ob- 
jects of  the  same  kind."  There  is,  in  the  book,  much  of  this  indefinite- 
ness  of  teaching ;  as,  "No  needless  word  should  be  used  ;"  "No  neces- 
sary word  should  be  omitted  ;"  "  Great  care  should  be  made  to  select  the 
most  appropriate  word."  Such  rules  as  these,  short  and  sound  though 
they  may  be,  are  too  vague  and  general  for  an  elementary  work.  On 
what  ground  ought  a  child,  without  any  other  instruction  than  one  of 
these  rules,  to  be  expected  to  show  why  there  is  a  needless  word  in  the 
sentence,  "Their  situation  can  hardly  be  conceived  of?"  or  a  word  needed 
in  the  sentence,  "White  sheep  are  much  more  common  than  black?"  or 
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an  inappropriate  word  in  the  sentence,  "Very  many  rivers  emp^y  into 
the  Mississippi?"  It  strikes  us  that  some  older  heads  might  be  puzzled 
to  see  the  appropriateness  of  our  author's  teachings  here.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  is  a  general,  indefinable  vagueness  pervading  the  volume, 
which  can  be  belter  felt  than  described.  It  arises  in  part  from  the  au* 
thor's  arrangement,  and  in  part  from  his  failure  to  express  himself  in 
words  that  really  embody  his  meaning.  Examples  :  **  A  finite  verb  is  a 
verb  ih?X predica/es  the  act  or  siaic  of  ifs  subject ;  as,  'The  plant  grows/** 
That  is,  grows  "predicates  the  act,"  not  of  the  plant  spoken  of,  but  of  its 
subject,  the  word  plant!  "A  noun  or  pronoun,  used  for  explanation  or 
emphasis,  by  being  predicated  of  another^  must  be  in  the  same  case ;  as, 
*  Jones  is  a  lawyer, ' ''  That  is,  the  noun  lawyer  is  predicated  of  the  noun 
Jones !  But  how  a  noun  can  be  predicated,  may  be  a  question.  If  we 
were  to  use  the  book,  we  certainly  should  want  to  have  the  author  explain 
what  he  means  by  this.  Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  he  says,  "The  core 
of  syntax  in  all  sentences  is  predication."  The  little  fellows  for  whom 
this  is  designed,  probably  know  what  the  core  of  an  apple  is ;  but  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  could  not  say  what  "the-core  of  syntax" 
means. 

The  remaining  five  books  may  be  thrown  into  two  classes ;  the  one 
(including  Brown  s.  Bullions',  and  Fowler's),  apparently  prepared  for 
pupils  of  some  maturity;  and  the  other  (consisting  of  Pinneo's  and 
Quackenbos's),  better  adapted  to  quite  young  beginners.  No  one  of 
these  books  is  confined  strictly  to  what  we  consider  the  true  province  of 
grammar.  And  yet  Bullions,  Fowler,  Pinneo,  and  Quackenbos  come  as 
near  to  it,  perhaps,  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  Bullions,  merely  for 
form's  sake,  introduces  orthography  and  prosody,  giving  a  single  page  to 
each.  To  composition  he  allows  three  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Of  Brown's  First  Lines,  about  one-sixth  is  given  to  orthography  and  pros- 
ody; while  the  later  editions,  in  our  judgment,  have  not  been  "im- 
proved" by  the  introduction  of  "analysis."  This  subject,  however,  has 
been  judiciously  placed  after  syntax,  where  it  should  be,  if  introduced  at 
all,  so  as  to  supplement  the  study  of  grammar.  Still,  we  think  the  subject 
is  above  the  comprehension  of  beginners,  and  should,  on  that  account  if 
on  no  other,  be  omitted.  But  there  are  teachers,  we  suppose,  who  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  grammar  without  "analysis ;"  and,  therefore,  the 
publishers  have  had  the  book  "improved." 

On  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  three  books  in  the  first  class  just 
mentioned,  we  find  that,  as  a  whole,  the  most  systematic  and  best  arranged 
of  them  is  Brown's.  He  begins  by  laying  out  his  work  methodically,  and 
aims  to  treat  each  part  by  itself  in  the  natural  order  of  development. 
Still,  his  arrangement  of  the  exercises  in  &lse  syntax  is  bad.  Instead  of 
their  having  been  thrown  together  at  the  end  of  the  rules  and  notes,  they 
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should  have  been  inserted  as  in  Bullions'  book,  each  rule  being  followed 
immediately  by  exercises  in  false  syntax ;  then,  at  the  close  of  all  the 
rules,  a  few  supplementaty  miscellaneous  exercises  calculated  to  test  and 
fix  the  pupil's  knowledge.  This  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
work  as  a  text-book.  It  is  true,  the  teacher  may  assign  his  lessons  from 
day  to  day  so  as  to  couple  the  exercises  successively  with  the  rules  under 
which  they  come.  But  many  will  not  do  this ;  and  young  pupils  are 
liable  to  blunder  if  thus  compelled  to  "skip  about" 

Bullions'  arrangement  is  in  some  respects  better  than  Brown's,  though 
not  as  a  whole.  He  is  certainly  inferior  to  Brown  in  the  collocation  of 
his  syntactical  rules.  But  his  arrangement  of  exercises  in  false  syntax  is 
far  preferable  to  Brown's,  and  more  practical.  In  the  general  method 
pursued  there  is,  perhaps,  very  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  They 
are  both  more  than  ordinarily  systematic,  and,  in  this  respect,  worthy  of 
commendation. 

Fowler's  general  method  is  the  same  as  Bullions', — ^both  books  being 
provided  with  questions  placed  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.  His  arrange- 
ment on  the  whole  is  good.  His  etymology  and  syntax,  however,  intrude 
occasionally  upon  each  other.  His  syntactical  rules  are  designed  to  be 
methodical  and  exhaustive ;  but  they  are  altogether  too  numerous,  and 
lacking  in  exercises  for  the  correction  of  false  grammar.  Such  exercises, 
in  abundance,  are  placed  afterward,  toward  the  close  of  the  book,  with 
a  correct  sentence  occasionally  thrown  in ;  but  for  what  object  we  do  not 
know.  Nor  do  we  know  why  we  should  find  such  ugly  mistakes  in  the 
book  as  these  :  **0f  what  gender  are  each  of  the  following  nouns?"  p. 
i8;  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Dank* s  Jerusalem  Delivered  are  the 
great  productions  of  modem  times ;"  pp.  222,  242.  To  say  nothing  else, 
such  blunders  are  unworthy  of  one  who  claims,  p.  iv.,  that  "he  who 
makes  himself  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  this  l\ttle  volume  need  not 
fear  to  open  his  lips  in  company,  or  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper." 

Brown's  First  Lines  being  but  an  abridgment  of  his  Institutes,  the 
author  makes  no  attempt  to  simplify  his  language.  Except  for  the* fact 
that  in  it  there  is  less  ground  to  go  over  than  in  the  higher  work,  a  be- 
ginner would  find  the  latter  as  well  adapted  to  his  capacity  as  the  former, 
and  in  some  respects  better.  In  £ict,  we  should  ourselves  never  use  the 
First  Lines.  For  young  beginners,  we  should  select  some  other  book ; 
and  for  those  of  sufiicient  maturity  to  understand  this,  we  should  decidedly 
prefer  the  author's  Institutes. 

Bullions'  book  is  also  an  abridgment  But  it  is  better  adapted  to  chil- 
dren than  the  large  work,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  ques- 
tions^  and  of  some  simpler  exercises.  Still,  we  believe  that,  even  with 
these  changes,  the  author  errs  in  supposing  that,  with  this  manual,  "m- 
txperunced  teachers  will  be  at  »0  loss  to  conduct  a  class  of  very  young  pupils 
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through  a  profilahlt  initiatory  course  of  English  Grammar."  Take  his 
definition  of  person, — '*the  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  what  is  said 
in  discourse."  What  possible  idea  can  a  "veiy  young  pupil"  get  out  of 
this  ?  Or  what  satisfactory  explanation  of  so  palpable  an  untruth  can  an 
**  inexperienced  teacher"  give  ?  Take  his  explanation  of  a  subject :  "A 
verb  in  the  active  voice  tells  what  some  person  or  thing  does.  That  person 
or  thing  then  is  its  subject^  and  is  in  the  n&minatiue  case  /"  This  may  be 
adapted  to  "very  young  pupils;"  to  us,  however,  it  has  a  very  hazy 
appearance.  Here  are  some  of  Bullions'  examples  of  false  syntax  :  "He 
loves  I ;"  "  We  know  he  and  they  ;"  *'  A  church  are  made  up  of  all  the 
members ;"  *'  Hers  going  away  was  not  observed."  Such  sentences  chil- 
dren neither  make  nor  are  liable  to  make/  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
set  before  them  for  correction,  they  should  be  carefully  excluded.  The 
practical  object  of  exercises  in  false  grammar  is  to  enable  one  to  correct 
such  errors  as  he  really  makes  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
making.  The  fewer,  therefore,  of  examples  like  these,  the  better.  But 
Bullions  is  not  alone  in  giving  such  examples.  Only  he  seems  to  have 
more  of  them  than  the  others  have. 

Fowler's  book  is  professedly  "prepared  for  general  use  in  Common 
Schools ;"  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  beginners  as  it  should  be.  On 
the  second  page,  pupils  are  told,  before  learning  the  technical  meaning 
of  the  word  objeci,  that  "a  word  which  connects  an  object  with  a  verb  or 
an  adjective  is  a  preposition."  They  may  very  naturally  wonder  what  this 
means.  On  the  next  page,  after  defining  a  noun  as  "the  name  of  a 
person,  place,  or  thing,"  the  author  adds,  "Or,  a  Noun  or  Substantive 
is  a  word  which  can  by  itself,  with  all  finite  verbs,  form  the  subject  of  a 
proposition^  and  with  the  verb  to  be  can  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion." Alternative  definitions  like  this,  with  which  the  book  abounds, 
are  not  desirable,  especially  in  an  elementaiy  work.  If  they  must  be 
used,  they  ought  not  to  display  such  an  utter  want  of  adaptation.  Among 
examples  for  analysis,  on  p.  97,  is  a  quotation  from  Milton,  containing 
the  line, 

«( Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold.** 

Such  examples, — and  the  book  has  several  of  them, — are  adapted  to  more 
advanced  scholars  only,  and  should  have  no  place  in  an  elementary  trea« 
tise  of  any  kind.  Occasionally,  the  author  gives  us  a  verbal  thunderbolt 
Here  is  one,  let  fly  without  any  previous  intimation  :  "  Verbs  signifying 
to  give,  etc.,  take  both  a  Direct  and  a  Traditroe  object ;"  p.  115.  Well 
might  common  scholars  stand  aghast,  and  stare  at  this !  In  fact,  the 
author's  general  style  is  Johnsonian  rather  than  Addisonian.  We  give  a 
specimen  or  two  :  "Conjugation  is  the  distribution  of  the  several  infleciims 
or  variations  of  a  verb  in  their  different  voices^  modes^  tenses,  numbers,  cmd 
persons ;"  p.  65.     "Every  adjective  susceptible  of  comparison  may  also 
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be  compared  by  the  use  of  the  adverbs  mare  and  mosi ;  as,  More  wise, 
most  wise.  This  mode  0/ comparison  is  generally  used  in  the  case  of  long 
words,  for  euphonic  reasons,  while  the  other  is  used  in  the  case  of  short 
words  f  p.  33.  A  more  childlike  writer  would  have  spoken  in  some- 
what simpler  terms. 

Of  the  three  books — Brown's,  Bullions',  and  Fowler's — for  beginners, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to  Bullions'.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  adapted  to  them  and  more  practical. 

Pinneo  and  Quackenbos,  the  authors  of  the  remaining  two  books, 
appear  to  be  conscious  that  they  are  writing  for  children.  Not  that  their 
books  are  as  clear  as  they  might  be,  but  clear  in  comparison  with  others. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  plain  and  well  adapted  to  beginners.  Pinneo 
especially  aims  to  make  everything  clear  and  suited  to  children.  There 
is,  however,  what  seems  to  us  an  unnecessary  vagueness  about  some  of 
his  precepts.  Thus,  *' avoid  the  use  of  a  plural  for  a  singular  pronoun." 
Among  the  violations  of  this  precept  are  given  the  following :  **  Each  one 
of  them  expressed  their  opinion;"  "Each  one  of  you  will  give  your 
opinion  ;"  *'Each  one  of  us  will  give  our  opinion."  Without  any  far- 
ther instruction,  a  young  pupil  would  hardly  be  able  to  show  why  the 
use  of  the  words  Iheir,  your,  and  our  here  are  improper,  if  indeed  he  saw 
any  impropriety  in  it.  So  with  the  following:  ** Avoid  using  the  pro- 
noun ihem  for  the  adjective  those,**  We  know  a  little  fellow  who  once 
objected  to  the  use  oi (hem  in  the  sentence  **I  love  them  that  love  me," 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  this  rule.  He  supposed  Pinneo 
meant  that,  in  such  cases,  those  should  be  used  instead  of  ihem.  Had  the 
author  said,  **  Avoid  using  the  pronoun  ihem  as  an  adjective,"  the  boy 
might  not  have  made  the  mistake.  Such  a  direction  as  the  following, 
too,  with  nothing  to  explain  its  meaning  farther  than  a  single  illustration, 
gives  a  child  no  idea  of  what  is  required  :  "Avoid  using  the  wrong  tense 
of  the  infinitive;  as,  I  intended  io  have  seen  him."  Quackenbos  avoids 
this  indefiniteness  in  his  syntactical  precepts.  And  yet  some  of  his  defi- 
nitions are  rather  vague  ;  as,  for  example,  "A  conjunctive  adverb  is  one 
that  connects /ar/j  o/a  sentence,"  instead  of  "connects  clauses.**  For,  in 
the  sentence  "John  is  more  diligent  than  James,"  more  may  be  said  to 
connect  the  parts  is  and  diligent. 

These  two  books,  however,  have  none  of  the  namby-pamby  talk  called 
"explanatory,"  with  which  some  of  the  others  abound ;  though  they  de- 
vote too  many  pages  to  exercises  in  so-called  "composition,"  which  aid 
one  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar  just  about  as  much  as  learning  the  mul- 
tiplication table  does.  Both  are  prepared  on  the  question-and-answer 
plan, — a  mode  which,  while  it  has  its  opponents  as  well  as  its  advocates, 
is  in  our  judgment  preferable  to  any  other  for  very  young  pupils,  and 
beginners  generally.     Besides,  they  give  frequent  review  questions,- 
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excellent  feature  which  none  of  the  other  works  have.  It  is  true,  both 
of  them  contain  many  things  which  we  cannot  endorse,  and  which  we 
wish  were  otherwise ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  practical  and  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  young  pupils.  For  such  pupils,  we  prefer  them  by  far  to 
any  of  the  other  elementary  books ;  and,  if  required  to  choose  between 
them,  we  should  probably  give  the  preference,  on  the  whole,  to  Pinneo. 
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A  MOST  unpromising  subject,  you  would  have  said,  had  you  seen 
him  enter  the  school-room,  that  third  morning.  He  stopped  just 
inside  the  door,  and  stood  twirling  his  rimless  hat  and  grinning  violently. 
He  was  ragged,  and  not  over  clean.  But  that  was  nothing  in  view  of 
his  shock  of  brilliant  red  hair,  snub  nose,  dancing  blue  eyes,  and  much- 
bespeckled  skin. 

"Here's  Patsy,"  exclaimed  an  old  acquaintance;  upon  the  commu- 
nication of  which  information,  the  new-comer  fell  into  convulsive  laugh- 
ter. **ls  that  all?"  **No,  sir."  But  no  questions  could  elicit  his 
surname.  **  Dun'no"  and  a  series  of  jerks  were  the  only  replies.  ''  Filz 
we  call  him,"  said  another,  and  Fitz  he  was  thenceforth  called  in  the 
school. 

"Can  you  add?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Subtract?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Mul- 
tiply and  divide?"  "Long  time  ago,"  with  an  emphasis  on  "Long." 
He  was  seated  by  a  boy  of  like  acquirements  and  required  to  "do"  the 
same  examples. 

The  busy  hum  of  school  went  on.  John  Jones  studied  faithfully, 
while  idle  Tony  Tarter,  opposite  him,  kneaded  paper  wads  to  be  aimed 
at  his  companions'  heads.  The  master  was  busy  at  the  blackboard  ex- 
plaining cube-root  to  Bill  Tarter,  whose  educational  career  had  also  been 
chiefly  celebrated  for  excellence  in  wad-making,  his  mature  powers  not 
being  greatly  assisted  thereby  to  the  comprehension  of  so  abstruse  a  matter 
as  cube-root.  Two  ingenious  lads  were  redeeming  the  time  by  privately 
mending  the  damages  to  bat  and  ball,  received  in  the  morning's  play. 
Suddenly  the  monotonous  hum  was  broken  by  a  sharp  cry  from  James 
Jonson — "Patsy  Fitz  is  a-pinchin'  me!"  "Not  at  aht^  sir,"  is  Patsy's 
smiling  reply,  with  a  peculiar  sprouting-up  movement  singular  to  him- 
self The  loud  quiet  was  restored,  but  only  for  a  season.  "  Patsy  Fitz 
's  a-slickin'  pins  in  me,"  cries  aggrieved  Lory  Lawrens.  "Not  at  ahl,  sir, 
he's  a-pullin'  of  my  hair  hisself ;"  an  assertion  that,  however  surprising 
to  Lory,  was  fully  sustained  by  Fitz's  unkempt  head  of  fiery  hair. 
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Days  passed  on  in  this  manner.  Ritsy  betrayed  a  fixed  aversion  to  the 
mental  exertion  essential  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  mathematics.  When 
brought  to  the  board,  he  invariably  fell  into  a  state  of  intense  amusement 
at  the  appearance  of  the  figures.  If  compelled  to  do  a  "sum"  on  his 
slate,  his  adroitness  in  peering  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room  for  assist- 
ance was  such  that  the  actual  extent  of  his  information  was  extremely 
difficult  to  be  obtained. 

It  soon  became  evident,  too,  that  Patsy  n6t  only  made  but  loved  a  lie. 
Was  he  set  in  a  corner  alone  ?  He  brought  his  slate  with  the  examples 
scatteringly  copied  from  the  nearest  boy's.  Was  he  seated  with  his  back 
to  the  others  ?  He  would  wriggle  up  laughingly  with  the  example  all 
awry,  but  closing  triumphantly  with  the  correct  answer.  He  must  have 
seen  them  from  the  back  of  his  head.  Again  and  again  was  he  confronted 
with  his  besetting  sin.  * '  Patsy,  you  copied  these  examples. "  *  *  Not  at  ahl^ 
sir,"  with  an  overflowing  delight  expressed  in  his  countenance.  ''  But  the 
work  is  all  wrong  and  the  answer  is  right.  How  could  you  do  it?" 
**Did  it  out  of  me  head,  sir."  Ah !  that  mighl  have  accounted  for  it 
*'  But,  Patsy,  I  saw  you  take  it  off  from  Peter  Roe's  slate."  **  Not  at  ahi, 
sir,  never  saw  nobody's  slate,"  with  undiminished  assurance  and  increas- 
ing amusement  In  fact.  He  was  shaking  with  laughter.  **  Patsy,  do  you 
know  it  is  wicked  to  tell  lies?"  **  Never  tells  no  lies,  alius  tells  iruffs," 
He  seemed  to  be  totally  wanting  in  moral  conscience.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  he  really  knew  the  diflference  between  lies  and  "truffs,"  The 
master  labored  to  convince  him  of  his  errors.  The  kind  of  talk  that 
would  have  reformed  an  ordinary  boy,  did  not  touch  him;  It  could  not 
be  ascertained  that  he  had  any  special  affection  through  which  his  mora] 
sense  could  be  moved.  His  generous,  hearty  nature  went  out  to  all  alike. 
His  ready  replies  and  bright  remarks  upon  passing  events  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  boys  ;  and  the  master  liked  him  thoroughly.  He  once 
appealed  tenderly  to  the  boy's  memory  of  his  dead  mother ;  but  poor 
Patsy  knew  only  that  she  had  died  before  he  could  remember,  and  had 
not  the  faintest  conception  of  a  mother's  love  from  the  coarse  step-mother 
in  his  drunken  Other's  home.  The  next  dfty  the  master  gave  him  a  place 
by  the  window,  &rther  removed  from  temptation.  The  master  had  scarcely 
resumed  his  other  duties,  after  this  adjustment,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  cry,  *  *  Patsy  Fitz  is  out  of  the  window. "  Turning  about,  he  could  just 
discern  the  top  of  Patsy's  red  head,  before  Patsy  slipped  down,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  lower-story  shutters,  safely  touched  the  ground,  and  was 
ofif.  The  master  turned  to  the  board  with  a  sigh,  and  determined  to  let 
him  alone.  The  next  day  Patsy  came  grinningly  to  school  and  copied 
his  examples  with  unusual  diligence.  The  master  watched  him  as  he  did 
it,  and  studied  the  bearings  of  the  case. 

What  should  be  done  ?     Here  was  a  frank,  bright  disposition,  a  boy 
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not  of  intellectual  tastes  truly,  but  of  good  sound  mind,  going  to  utter 
ruin  through  the  dominion  of  one  evil  habit, — a  habit,  too,  that  the  teacher 
knew  was  rooted  and  encouraged  by  the  boy^  home-life.  One  thing  was 
certain,  the  first  step  to  reformation  was  confession ;  that  must  be  com- 
pelled from  the  lad.  But  how  to  do  it,  was  the  query.  The  master  was 
a  humane  man,  and  retained  his  boyish  dislike  to  the  rod.  Besides,  he 
had  every  reason  to  know  that  whipping  was  as  Patsy's  "native  breath," 
his  "vital  air."  However,  the  contest  ought  not  to  be  avoided.  The 
ordinary  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  examples  occurred. 
Pat^  repeated  his  assertion,  "I  never  tells  no  lies:  I  alius  tell  truffs ;" 
but  the  teacher  replied:  "This  cannot  go  on,  you  must  tell  me  the 
truth."  He  then  set  Patsy  by  himself,  took  away  his  books,  and  went  on 
with  other  recitations. 

From  time  to  time,  during  the  day,  the  patient  master  would 
pause  a  moment  and  strive  to  extort  a  confession  from  his  smiling  crimi- 
nal ;  but  it  did  not  avail.  The  last  boy  had  gone  home,  but  still  Pat- 
sy's sins  lay  lightly  on  his  conscience.  The  master  paced  the  room. 
Was  the  boy  accountable  ?  Was  he  hopelessly  hardened  in  this  respect  P 
Had  he  done  all  that  could  be  done }  There  was  the  old  expedient,  the 
rod.  Was  he 'excused  from  trying  that.?  Might  it  be  that  the  young 
sinner  would  discern  the  difference  between  a  punishment  given  calmly 
as  a  cure,  and  the  unaccountable  beatings  that  were  his  daily  experience  ? 
He  feared  not  Still,  he  was  pressed  to  do  something.  A  physician  must 
give  what  he  can  in  a  desperate  case.  He  explained  his  decision  to  the 
culprit,  and  gave  him  time  to  consider.  Unhappy  Patsy  looked  at  him 
curiously,  and  saw  only  a  sad,  firm  face.  He  didn't  understand  it,  and 
took  the  risks. 

At  first  he  bore  the  punishment  without  a  murmur.  The  second  time 
he  still  refused  to  part  with  his  beloved  falsehood.  But  at  last  overcome, 
not  by  physical,  but  by  mental  pain,  afler  the  master  had  paused  in  de- 
spair, Patsy  threw  up  his  hands,  and  gasped  for  breath,  as  though  an  evil 
spirit  tore  him,  and  cried  out,  "Please,  sir,  I  did  copy  'em ;  I've  alius 
done  it"  Gladly  the  rod  was  thrown  into  the  corner.  The  master  sat 
down  and  strove  to  compose  the  mind  of  the  poor  child.  Then  the  foun- 
tains seemed  to  be  opened.  Long  and  faithfully  the  good  man  talked 
with  him,  and  quietly,  with  broken  sobs,  he  listened.  That  extorted 
confession  broke  the  lock  of  his  prison-door,  and  the  boy  walked  forth 
into  the  daylight 

The  force  of  the  habit  was  broken  forever.  Patsy  sometimes  copied  his 
examples,  but  always  owned  it  afterward.  Years  after,  the  master  knew 
him  for  an  upright,  honest  man,  and  received  from  him  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  good  he  had  received  at  the  master's  hands. 
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AN  ENGLISH  MASTER'S^    VIEW  OF  SCHOOL  PUN 
ISHMENTS, 

IN  these  da}'S,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  subject  of  punishment 
should  be  approached  with  tears  or  laughter.  There  is  something 
so  comic  in  the  reaction  against  the  old-fashioned  hang-draw-and-quar- 
ter-him  process,  which  certainly  was  no  laughing  matter,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  grave.  A  school  is  pictured  by  some  as  a  troop  of  little 
angels,  eager  to  learn,  more  eager  to  imbibe  goodness,  all  hanging  on 
the  lips  of  their  still  more  angelic  preceptors.  If  these  celestials  ever  do 
need  rebuke,  shame  is  at  once  sufficient ;  and  shame  is  produced  bj  t 
gentle  but  piercing  glance  (all  schoolmastere  have  eyes  of  forty-angel 
power) :  the  victim  retires  to  weep  in  silence,  until  he  is  ready  to  receive 
the  forgiveness  the  thoughtful  teacher  yearns  to  give,  and  is  only  waiting 
till  the  fourth  pocket-handkerchief  is  wetted  through  to  give  it 

But  in  sober  seriousness,  this  very  difficult  question  merits  the  closest 
attention,  is  full  of  practical  puzzles,  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  lightly, 
whatever  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may  be. 

As  a  fact,  a  great  school  from  time  to  time  receives  all  the  evil  of  the 
worst  homes,  as  well  as  all  the  good  of  the  best.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  it?  The  boys  are  sent  to  be  trained  :  the  angelic  theory  obviously 
will  not  work.  The  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  dismiss  a  boy  directly,  as  soon  as  he  gives  real 
trouble.  But  if  this  is  done,  what  becomes  of  the  training?  Clearly,  the 
boys  who  are  dismissed  are  not  trained  :  neither  are  those  who  stay 
behind  ;  for  is  this  summary  process  likely  to  have  a  good  effect,  when 
they  see  every  difficult  case  got  rid  of  instead  of  conquered  ?  Besides, 
boys  know  little  of  the  future,  and  think  less ;  if  the  present  is  unpleas- 
ant, they  are  almost  always  ready  to  leap  in  the  dark — that  is,  bad  boys 
are  :  and  dismissal  would  soon  lose  its  terrors  for  the  bad  in  conse- 
quence. Moreover,  bo)^  are  very  jealous  about  justice,  and  there  is  a 
Tude  rough  sense  of  what  is  just  amongst  them,  that  is  seldom  far  wrong 
in  its  verdict.  They  will  not  consider  this  clearing  process  justice.  No 
boy  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  a  great  school  until  he  has  given  cause 
for  judging  that  the  school-power  and  influence  will  not  reclaim  him. 
The  school  is  a  little  world  of  training,  because  good  and  evil  are  in 
their  proper  positions  in  it — good  encouraged  and  predominant,  evil  dis- 
couraged and  being  conquered,  — not  because  evil  is  rudely  pitchforked  out 
of  it    This,  if  hastily  done,  destroys  the  true  training  power.    There  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  getting  rid  of  a  bad  boy  at  once,  without  trying  to  train 
and  reclaim  him,  saves  masters  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  a  great  deal  of 
loss.  If  masters  consulted  their  immediate  worldly  interests,  they  would 
get  rid  of  a  bad  boy  at  the  first  opportunity.  There  is  nothing  so  disas- 
trous at  the  time  as  keeping  a  bad  boy.  As  long  as  he  is  in  the  school 
unreclaimed,  he  is  putting  their  best  plans  and  hopes  in  jeopardy — bring- 
ing discredit  on  his  house  and  class,  and  risking  their  reputations.  The 
more  so,  if  he  is  really  bad,  more  frequently  than  not,  when  in  the 
school  and  after  he  leaves  it,  both  he  and  his  are  vilifying  everything 
there  with  an  animosity  that  only  disappointed  evil  can  supply.  All  this 
protracted  danger,  and  occasional  heavy  loss,  is  got  rid  of  at  once  by  the 
dismissal  system  ;  for  much  cannot  be  said  in  that  case.  As  a  part  of 
ordinary  discipline,  however,  dismissal  is  out  of  the  question,  being  no 
training  for  those  who  are  dismissed,  and  giving  a  wrong  idea  to  those 
who  stay  behind.  It  is  not  right  in  a  master  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  in 
this  way.  And  it  is  a  grievous  injury  to  the  boy,  if  dismissal  carries  with 
it  the  disgrace  it  now  does  ;  a  grievous  wrong  to  schools,  if  an  abuse  of 
this  power  makes  it  cease  to  be  terrible.  There  would  still  remain  the 
question  where  the  dismissed  are  to  go  to,  and  what  Norfolk  Island  is  to 
receive  them,  if  the  practice  became  common.  How,  then,  is  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  ? 

The  efficacy  of  all  punishment  depends,  first,  on  the  certainty  of  its 
being  inflicted  ;  secondly,  on  its  being  speedy.  Severity  is  quite  a  minor 
point,  and  may  be  very  much  disregarded  in  considering  the  main  ques- 
tion. The  deterring  effect  of  punishment  is  by  no  means  proportionate 
to  its  cruelty. 

Certainty  of  punishment  is  the  first  necessity.  On  this  turns  very 
much  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  government  as  regards  its  treatment 
of  its  criminals.  An  uncertain  government  can  never  be  sufficiently 
severe :  it  will  proceed  from  cruelty  to  cruelty,  and  nevertheless  foil  to 
terrify.  Such  is  human  nature;  let  there  be  the  slightest  chance  of 
escape,  and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  will  run  the  risk,  however 
great,  for  a  very  incommensurate  temptation.  ...  On  the  other  hand, 
certainty  is  conclusive.  It  acts  as  a  copiplete  extinguisher;  whereas, 
great  risks  sometimes  act  as  a  stimulant.  The  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  system  of  punishment,  and  a  good  and  a  bad  master,  consists 
in  the  vigilance  with  which  wrong  is  detected  and  dealt  with,  the  cer- 
tainty of  there  being  no  escape  for  the  wrong-doer.  If  the  master  is  in- 
attentive, no  severity  will  prevent  his  boys  from  being  idle  and  undisci- 
plined; or  if,  being  attentive,  he  is  capricious,  the  result  will  be  the 
same.     A  good  master  does  not  require  to  be  sever e^  because  he  is  certain. 

But  certainty  is  not  all :  quickness  of  punishment  is  equally  necessary. 
We  need  not  look  far  for  an  illustration  :  it  is  certain  that  all  men  die ; 
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but  yet,  because  the  time  of  death  is  uncertain,  and  may  be  bs  off,  this 
certainty  has  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  lives  of  most  men.  They  live 
entirely  forgetful  and  regardless  of  it.  Nay  more,  we  often  see  during 
life,  men  wantonly  incur  a  certainty  of  protracted  wretchedness  for  a  few 
short  years  or  even  hours  of  pleasure ;  the  spendthrift,  for  instance  :  the 
short  time  close  to  them  being  more  in  their  eyes  than  the  long  time 
only  a  little  farther  off.  Neither  has  the  certainty  of  punishment  any 
effect,  in  too  many  cases,  if  the  punishment  is  not  close  at  hand  also. 
Indeed,  cruel  and  lasting  punishment  hardens  instead  of  training  or  re- 
forming its  victims,  without  in  any  way  benefiting  society,  or  deterring 
others.  It  is  essential  that  punishment  should  be  certain,  speedy,  and 
sharp,  not  cruel  or  lasting ;  for,  however  cruel  or  lasting  the  punishment 
will  be  when  it  comes,  if  it  does  not  come  quickly,  a  very  slight  tempta- 
tion will  in  many  cases  entirely  overbear  all  the  remoter  consequences. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  such  insanity,  but  it  is  the  fact  Where  fear 
is  the  only  restraining  motive,  a  severe  punishment  a  little  way  off  is  no 
match  for  a  slight  temptation  close  at  hand.  There  are,  then,  two  great 
necessities  in  all  forms  of  punishment  Punishment  must  be  certain. 
Punishment  must  be  speedy.  Severity  without  this  is  always  useless,  and 
with  it  almost  always  needless — a  bungler's  attempt  to  make  up  for  want 
of  power  and  influence. 

These  considerations  affect  schools  exceedingly,  and  in  many  ways. 
In  their  simplest  form  they  amount  to  this.  No  school  can  punish  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  where  faults  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  and  unno- 
ticed, and  punishment  is  occasional  and  capricious  in  consequence. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  clearly  what  the 
object  of  school-punishment  is.  Now,  school-punishment  is  not  ven- 
geance. Its  object  is  training  :  first  of  all,  the  training  of  the  wrong- 
doer ;  next,  the  training  of  the  other  boys  by  his  example.  Both  he  and 
others  are  to  be  deterred  from  committing  the  offence  again.  Hence,  if 
training  is  indeed  the  object,  no  useless  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
that  is,  no  punishment  which  shall  not  have  something  in  it  beneficial  in 
the  doing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  punishments  can  be  inflicted 
which  take  up  much  of  the  master's  time.  This  cannot  be  wasted  on 
offenders  to  any  great  extent.  Tried  by  the  first  of  these  laws,  the  com- 
mon school-punishment  of  setting  a  boy  to  write  out  and  translate  his 
lessons  signally  fails.  It  is  not  beneficial,  but  the  contrary.  It  is  weari- 
some without  exercising  the  mind ;  this  is  not  good.  It  injures  the 
handwriting ;  this  is  not  good.  It  encourages  slovenly  habits  ;  this  is 
not  good.  It  contains  no  corrective  element,  excepting  that  it  is  a  disa- 
'  greeable  way  of  spending  time.  But  time  is  very  precious  :  a  chief  part 
of  right  training  is  the  teaching  a  right  use  of  time ;  wasting  time,  there- 
fore, is  not  satisfactory  in  a  good  school.    The  one  advantage  it  possesses, 
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and  that  is  not  unimportant,  is  this,  it  gives  no  trouble  to  masters,  and 
does  not  take  up  their  time. 

Then  comes  the  setting  extra  work  ;  but  this  does  not  reach  far.  In 
the  first  place,  if  a  school  is  really  properly  provided  with  work,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  absurd  in  setting  a  boy  to  do  more  work  because 
he  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  work  he  has  already.  This  diflSculty  may, 
indeed,  be  partially  got  over  by  making  the  work  not  strictly  additional, 
but  by  compelling  a  boy  to  spend  more  time  on  it.  But  this  is  only  a 
partial  remedy,  for  two  reasons. 

Beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  a  very  early  one,  work  cannot  be 
compelled  ;  you  can  make  a  boy  sit  in  his  room,  but  you  cannot  make 
him  work  ;  an  idle  or  obstinate  boy  soon  reaches  this  point :  what  is  to 
be  done,  then  ?  It  is,  moreover,  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  gravest  kind 
that  punishments,  as  has  been  stated  above,  should  not  take  up  too  much 
of  a  master's  time.  These  two  reasons  soon  bring  extra  work  to  a  stand- 
still in  bad  cases.  Learning  by  heart,  perhaps,  is  the  best  form  of  work- 
punishment,  as  the  task  takes  a  long  time  to  learn,  and  a  short  time  to 
hear,  is  thoroughly  useful,  and  cannot  be  evaded  if  done  at  all.  But  sup- 
posing it  is  not  done,  what  then?  All  work-punishments  with  an 
obstinate  boy  soon  accumulate  and  clog  the  wheels  till  everything  comes  to 
a  dead-lock  ;  the  victim  cannot  do  the  accumulated  heap,  but  if  he  does 
not  do  it,  he  is  conqueror,  and  has  baffled  the  master.  Thus  the  range 
of  work-punishments  is  narrow,  and  their  power  soon  exhausted  in  diffi- 
cult cases.  Depriving  a  boy  of  part  of  his  play-time  is  of  some  use,  but 
health  again  prevents  this  being  pressed  far.  For  the  same  reason, 
depriving  a  boy  of  food,  or  putting  him  in  solitary  confinement,  are  both 
out  of  the  question.  Very  heavy  punishment,  however,  can  be  inflicted 
in  a  good  school  by  taking  away  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
offenders.  If  severity  by  itself  had  any  great  power  in  punishment,  this 
would  be  thoroughly  effectual,  but  it  has  not,  as  has  been  shown  above  ; 
and  this  kind  of  punishment  labors  under  the  defect  of  not  being  speedy 
enough,  but  often  delayed  for  some  time,  till  holidays  and  so  forth  occur. 
It  is  also  too  protracted ;  it  keeps  a  boy  too  long  in  disgrace,  and  thus 
tends  to  harden.  Still,  this  power  of  deprivation  is  very  effectual,  when 
wisely  and  sparingly  used. 

All  kinds  of  public  disgrace  cut  away  the  very  root  of  good  punish- 
ment, destroying  self-respect,  and  making  criminals,  not  mending  them. 
Excepting  in  rare  cases,  as  a  deterrent  measure  for  others,  rather  than  cor- 
rective to  those  who  suffer,  public  disgrace  must  not  be  thought  of.  Any 
one  who  studies  the  question  will  find  that  the  range  of  good  punish- 
ments is  exceedingly  limited.  There  are  but  few  to  choose  from,  and 
those  few  soon  lose  their  efficacy  by  repetition ;  and  though  effectual 
enough  in  dealing  with  heavy  and  exceptional  cases,  they  soon  break 
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down  utterly  under  the  daily  wear  and  tear ;  and  cannot  resist  the  friction 
of  many  and  constant  faults,  Avhich  are  simply  inevitable  in  the  compli- 
cated difficulties  created  by  many  untrained  wills  and  intellects  requiring 
training.  It  follows,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  the  school-work 
is  slack  and  loose,  it  is  easy  to  punish  :  a  boy  who  is  virtually  doing 
nothing,  can  be  made  to  do  something ;  or  if  the  beneficial  effect  of  pun- 
ishment is  disregarded,  tasks  useless  but  vexatious  can  very  easily  be 
imposed.  But  if  the  school-work  is  sufficient  and  good,  setting  more 
work  as  a  punishment  is  in  theory  absurd,  and  in  practice  veiy  soon  be- 
comes impossible.  In  all  these  punishments,  also,  limited  as  their  range 
is,  there  is  an  entire  want  of  the  great  element  of  speed  and  decisive  im- 
pression. Lasting  torture  is  no  substitute  for  a  single  sharp  impression, 
even  if  it  be  thought  wise  to  inflict  lasting  torture.  For  the  above- 
mentioned  reasons,  flogging  in  some  form  or  other  is  a  necessity  in  a 
great  school.  It  is  certain,  it  is  speedy,  it  is  much  feared,  and  yet  is 
soon  over. 

The  common  argument  that  flogging  is  a  degrading  punishment  to 
boys,  will  not  bear  investigation.  ...  A  school -punishment  is  degrading 
for  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  it  is  in  itself  degrading,  or  it  is  degrading 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  it  If  a  flogging  is  in  itself 
degrading,  as  being  an  outrage  on  the  person,  it  is  manifest  that  in  any 
society  which  considers  an  outrage  on  the  person  degrading,  there  will 
be  a  total  absence  of  blows,  and  every  kind  of  personal  chastisement 
The  idea  of  striking  and  of  personal  chastisement  is  of  course  utterly 
foreign  to  the  boy-mind  !  No  blows  are  ever  struck  in  boy-society  ;  boy 
never  punishes  boy  by  resorting  to  the  ready  fist  I  Now  all  this  may  be, 
and  is,  in  many  cases,  very  wrong ;  but  this  does  not  effect  the  question 
under  discussion  in  the  least :  that  question  is  not  whether  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  wrong,  but  whether  it  is  degrading  in  itself  apart  from  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  Whoever  is  prepared  to  say  it  is,  may  be  a 
very  wise  man,  but  he  has  never  been  a  boy.  No  boy  ever  feels  the  least 
mental  infliction  because  he  has  been  struck,  or  even  kicked,  by  another 
boy,  though  the  bodily  infliction  may  be  considerable,  and  the  feelings 
with  which  the  inflicter  is  regarded  far  from  pleasant  The  whole  boy- 
life,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  so  utterly  regardless  of  inviolability  of 
body,  whether  in  play  or  in  earnest,  in  fun  or  anger,  that  only  theorizers 
of  mature  age  could  entertain  the  notion  of  almost  any  form  of  bodily 
correction  being  in  itself  degrading.  The  circumstances  which  accom- 
pany or  cause  it,  may  certainly  render  it  degrading.  If  received  for 
gross  off'ences,  a  flogging  is  obviously  degrading ;  but  then  it  is  the 
offence  that  degrades,  not  the  punishment  This  is  a  distinction  often 
lost  sight  of,  as  if  disgrace  consisted  in  being  found  out  and  punished, 
and  not  rather  in  deserving  punishment      It  is  disgraceful  to  be  in 
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prison,  if  prison  means  conviction  for  theft ;  but  if  prison  means  refusal 
to  betray  your  countr}*,  il  is  not  disgraceful.  Whether  flogging  is  disgrace- 
ful or  not,  therefore,  obviously  depends  on  the  class  of  faults  for  which  it 
is  the  penalty. 

There  is  a  general  floating  notion  that  flogging  should  be  reserved  for 
grave  moral  oflences,  to  brand  them  with  ignominy.    Let  us  examine  this. 

It  will  readily  be  granted  that  every  punishment  of  the  young  should 
be  inflicted  with  a  view  to  correct  and  train  either  the  boy  punished,  his 
companions,  or  both.  And  still  more  readily  will  it  be  granted  that  no 
punishment  should  be  needlessly  severe ;  for,  if  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son, it  would  be  a  waste  of  power :  and  waste  of  power  signifies  the  em- 
ployment of  means  you  may  want  for  a  great  thing  in  a  little  thing,  so  that 
when  the  great  thing  comes  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  ;  or  employing  the 
wrong  means,  as  using  a  pen-knife  to  cut  sticks,  so  that  it  will  not  fulfil 
its  daily  duty  of  pen-mending  afterward. 

Grave  moral  offences,  lying,  theft,  and  so  forth,  do  not  form  part  of  the 
daily  life.  This  is  more  important  than  it  seems  at  first  sight,  for  a  daily 
recurring  offence,  by  frequency,  much  increases  the  difficulty  of  punishing 
it,  as  punishment  has  to  be  provided  not  only  with  a  view  to  a  single 
occasional  act,  but  to  meet  many  acts  and  their  growing  power.  Again, 
with  the  young,  grave  moral  offences,  when  detected,  are  felt  keenly  and 
bitterly,  sometimes  with  exceeding  bitterness ;  but  in  all  cases  conscience 
is  roused  to  aid  any  right  corrective,  and  there  is  great  danger  that  wrong 
measures  will  deaden  instead  of  improve  boys  fresh  to  sin.  The  object 
in  view  in  all  such  cases  is  to  assist  conscience  and  the  inborn  shame, 
and  to  keep  the  impression  alive  as  long  as  possible ;  whereas,  in  ordi- 
nary punishment,  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case  :  the  punishment  impres- 
sion should  be  over  as  soon  as  possible,  or  the  effect  will  not  be  good. 
Protracted  feeling,  instead  of  sharpness,  is  wanted  in  dealing  with  sin. 
Unless  it  is  a  wrong  to  society,  as  well  as  a  sin,  which  may  therefore 
require  public  acknowledgment  and  atonement,  what  end  is  served  by  a 
sharp  and  disgraceful  punishment  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  sinned  ? 
A  boy,  unless  hardened,  ought  not  to  have  repentance  made  diflicult, 
almost  impossible,  by  public  disgrace.  If  he  is  fit  to  remain  in  the  school 
at  all — for  no  school  is  bound  to  keep  a  rebel  to  its  laws  and  spirit — 
conscience,  and  the  bitterness  of  inward  shame,  make  the  task  of  pun- 
ishment easy  and  utterly  forbid  public  disgrace.  A  boy  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  think  that  masters  can  punish  sin  as  they  can  intellectual 
or  discipline-faults.  Unless  the  society  laws  have  been  broken  also, 
flogging  a  boy  for  a  sin  as  a  disgrace  seems  utterly  subversive  of  the  right 
object  of  punishment,  namely,  repentance ;  and  unnecessary,  as  quiet 
and  more  protracted  punishments  are  better ;  and  a  waste  of  power,  as 
the  first  impression  is  strong  enough  without  it     Ignominy  cannot  be 
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good  for  heart-ofiencea  in  the  young,  in  a  sphere  of  training.     On  all 
accounts,  then,  flogging  should  not  be  the  punishment  of  sins. 

The  faults  which  principally  call  for  the  rod  are  discipline-&ults  and 
wilful  faults.  For  instance,  when  a  boy  persists  in  coming  late  to  school ; 
when  a  boy  is  impertinent ;  when  a  boy,  by  wilful  idleness,  accumulates 
book-punishments  until  the  work  comes  to  a  dead-lock.  These  and 
similar  cases  require  the  rod ;  the  more  so,  as  they  are  entirely  in  a  boy's 
own  power,  and  no  one  need  incur  the  penalty  unless  he  chooses.  Thus, 
whether  flogging  is  degrading  or  not,  confining  the  punishment  to  volun- 
tary and  repeated  offences,  removes  any  reasonable  objection  to  it,  for  it 
becomes  a  boy's  own  choice ;  whilst  offences  of  this  sort  require  a  sharp 
and  speedy  corrective,  as  the  temptations  are  constant  and  sometimes  so 
strong  as  to  be  painful  to  resist,  and  a  little  counter-pain  acts  as  a  veiy 
salutary  check.  Moreover,  the  daily  recurrence  of  opportunity  very  soon 
makes  offences  of  this  kind,  unless  summarily  disposed  of,  become  im- 
practicable to  deal  with.  And  though  often  venial  in  themselves,  taken 
singly,  they  are  utterly  subversive  of  all  order,  rule,  and  training  when 
repeated,  and  the  school  would  break  up  like  snow  in  a  thaw  unless  some 
decisive  check  is  found.  That  there  is  sensitiveness  about  being  caned  is 
certain,  but  it  is  bodily  not  mental  pain  that  causes  it,  unless  it  is  admin- 
istered on  wrong  principles  and  in  a  capricious  way.  Abstract  the  pain, 
and  boys  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  imaginary  disgrace.  If  the  real 
disgrace  of  shameful  idleness,  or  carelessness,  or  repeated  disobedience  is 
despised,  the  imaginary  disgrace  of  a  flogging  will  matter  little.  The 
theory  always  imagines  a  sensitive,  innocent,  unlucky  boy  flogged,  but 
the  fact  presents  an  impudent,  idle,  or  guilty  boy  who  has  despised  warn- 
ing, as  being  flogged.  All  the  evil  of  homes  comes  into  schools,  as  well 
as  all  the  good.  School-life  is  real,  earnest  work  both  for  masters  and 
boys,  and  not  a  matter  of  rose-water  theories.  At  one  time  or  another, 
every  evil  that  boys  can  do  will  have  to  be  faced  by  the  masters ;  and 
every  temptation  that  boy-life  is  subject  to,  faced  by  the  boys.  This  re- 
quires a  strong  government 

Moreover,  one  of  the  advantages  of  school  is,  that  a  boy  finds  himself 
there  in  a  world  of  law  and  order,  and  constitutional  rights  and  penalties, 
whilst  still  surrounded  by  friendly  and  loving  influences ;  instead  of  under 
a  despotic  will  as  at  home,  however  sweetened  by  love,  and  indeed  iden- 
tical with  it  He  will  have  in  afler-life  to  live  by  law ;  it  is  good  that  he 
should  learn  to  do  so  early,  and  not  expect  to  find  everything  free  from 
discipline,  or  hardship  even.  How  much  bitterness  would  be  saved  if 
the  vagaries  of  undisciplined  nature,  which  few  neighborhoods  are  with- 
out, had  been  checked  in  boyhood,  when  law  could  be  applied  to  such 
childish  ebullitions !  Spoilt  children  of  mature  years  are  like  grit  in  the 
wheels,  both  in  society  and  in  public  life. 
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For  the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned,  caning  or  flogging  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  working  the  ordinary  discipline  of  a  school  well. 
But  certain  precautions  should  be  taken  against  its  being  hasty  or  unjust 
No  caning  or  flogging  ought  to  be  inflicted  at  the  moment  the  offence  is 
committed  ;  or  by  the  master  under  whom  it  is  committed.  The  head- 
master should  have  the  unenviable  prerogative  of  inflicting  it  in  all  the 
more  important  cases.  A  lower  master  should  be  empowered  to  do  so 
for  petty  oflfences  in  the  lower  classes.  It  should  be  inflicted  at  one  stsited 
time,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  who  choose  to  witness  it  These  are 
necessary  safeguards  against  temper  and  haste.  Even  where  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  offence,  the  question  often  is,  not  what  a  fault  deserves, 
bul  what  is  best  for  the  culprit  and  the  school  And  a  little  reflection  will 
often  decide,  that  what  is  best,  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  is 
deserved.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  are  the  opinions  on  this  subject, 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  hurry  by  a  whiff"  or  a  sneer.  The  whole 
question  of  punishment  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  must  meet  with  earnest 
treatment  from  every  wise  and  practical  man. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  very  true  and  not  very  bright  picture  of  boys 
and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them,  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  a 
trainer's  duty,  rather  than  his  trials.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  spoiled  nursery-tempers, 
the  selfishness,  the  indolence,  the  low  morale,  the  carelessness  of  conse- 
quences, the  transcendent  folly  of  some  boys,  united  with  a  conceit  coex- 
tensive with  their  folly.  The  power  of  not  learning,  too,  is  quite  a  gift, 
which  must  be  experienced  to  be  credited ;  the  power  by  which  boys,  and 
not  bad  boys  either,  will  daily  be  brought  in  contact  with  knowledge  to 
no  purpose.  How,  like  the  children's  toy,  the  same  rabbit  is  moved  by 
the  same  wires,  into  the  same  mouth,  down  to  the  same  stomach,  of  the 
same  wooden  bear,  ad  infinitum,  always  swallowed,  never  digested,  a  per- 
petual revolution  of  purposeless  seeming  feeding. 

And  in  the  matter  of  punishment,  practice  brings  to  light  that  the 
choice  of  wise  and  effective  punishment  is  very  limited ;  w^hilst  serious 
mental  mistraining  may  easily  be  brought  about  unawares  by  bad  pun- 
ishments, which  produce  habits  of  slovenly  work  and  haste,  and  distaste 
for  writing  and  reading.  At  all  events,  exceeding  waste  of  time  is  often 
the  result,  though  the  main  object  in  life  is  to  learn  never  to  waste  time. 
And  all  this  takes  place,  because  men  are  seeking  to  avoid  a  phantom, 
dressed  up  by  popular  opinion  to  be  knocked  down  and  abused. 

Grave  professional  questions  are  sure  to  be  full  of  practical  difficulties, 
requiring  experience  and  knowledge  to  estimate  and  deal  with  them.  In- 
deed, most  frequently,  in  actual  life  and  practice,  there  is  no  actual  good 
possible  :  a  choice  of  the  least  evil  is  the  only  thing  open  for  the  wise  man 
to  make. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 
Section  VI. — Hydrogen. 

HYDROGEN    being  the    lightest  known    substance  and   highly 
combustible,  the  ordinary  class-room  experiments  are  designed  to 
exhibit,  besides  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  its  levity  and  combustibility. 

Hydrogen  may  be  obtained  either  from  water,  which  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  from  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

Exp.  40.  Obtain  at  the  nearest  tinsmith *s  or  hardware-store  some  scraps 
of  zinc.  It  may  be  cut  with  stout  shears,  or  the  thin  sheets  may  be  easily 
broken  by  folding  them  over  and  then  hammering  the  fold.  In  one  of 
these  ways  prepare  your  zinc  so  that  it  will  go  into  a  half-pint  bottle. 
Prepare  a  cork  that  will  lightly  fit  the  bottle,  with  a  glass  tube  just  passing 
through  it  into  the  bottle.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  in  the  best  form 
when  bent  at  right  angles.  If  you  want  about  a  gallon  of  hydrogen, 
put  half  an  ounce  of  zinc  scraps  into  the  bottle,  and  pour  in  water 
enough  to  half  fill  the  bottle. 

Add  sulphuric  acid  gradually  (otherwise  the  heat  may  break  the  bottle) 
until  the  effervescence  is  quite  brisk.  Put  in  the  cork,  let  the  gas 
escape  through  the  tube  for  a  minute,  and  then  collect  over  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough  as  in  the  case  of  oxygen.  Connection  between  the  gen- 
eiating-bottle  and  the  receiving-jar  is  easily  established  by  glass  and  rub- 
ber tubing.  Glass  tubes  are  conveniently  connected  or  coupled  by  short 
pieces  of  rubber  tubing,  cut  off  for  the  purpose. 

A  more  complete  hydrogen  generator  is  represented  in 
the  diagram.  The  bottle  in  this  case  being  supplied  with  a 
funnel  or  "thistle  tube,"  which  extends  below  the  sur&ce 
of  the  liquid,  and  through  which  the  acid  or  water  may  be 
replenished  at  pleasure. 

Exp.  41.    To  show  that   the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
'  chloric   acid  affords   hydrogen,  repeat  the  above  experi- 
ment, using  only  the  acid  and  zinc. 
Either  of  these  experiments  may  be  performed  in  very  small  generators. 
A  two-ounce  vial  may  be  made  to  afford  hydrogen  enough  to  exhibit  the 
leading  properties  of  the  gas. 

Exp.  42.  To  obtain  hydrogen  from  water  by  using  a  metal  without 
acid.  Fill  an  ordinary  tumbler  nearly  full  of  water.  Fill  also  a  five  or 
six  inch  test-tube,  and  closing  the  mouth  with  the  thumb,  invert  it  and 
bring  the  mouth  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tumbler.     The 
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tube  should  be  now  quite  full  of  water,  and  the  condition  of  the  receiver 

over  the  pneumatic  trough  ready  for  the  gas.     Get  a  piece  of  sodium 

about  as  large  as  a  small  bean.     Hold  the  test-tube 

with  the  left  hand,  so  that  it  is  slightly  inclined,  and 

with  its  mouth  as  near  the  top  of  the  water  as 

possible. 

Take   the    sodium  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
(which  should  be  dry),  and  put  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  mouth  of  the  test-tube.     The  sodium 
will  combine  with  the  oxygen,  setting  hydrogen  free,  which  will  rapidly 
fill  the  tube.     The  hydrogen  may  be  tested  as  in  the  next  experiment 

Exp.  43.  To  exhibit  the  combustibility  of  hydrogen,  as  well  as  its 
lack  of  power  to  support  combustion  :  fill  a  tall,  narrow  jar  quite  full  of 
hydrogen ;  remove  it  from  the  pneumatic  trough,  keeping  the 
mouth  downward  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  pasteboard 
while  moving  the  jar ;  then,  having  previously  prepared  a  bit  of 
candle  or  taper  lighted  and  stuck  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  hold 
the  jar  well  up  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  bring  the 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  A  slight  explosion  follows,  and 
the  gas  b^ins  to  bum  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  fiame  that 
is  scarcely  visible.  Insert  the  taper  well  into  the  jar,  and  it  be- 
comes immediately  extinguished.  Bring  it  down  to  the  mouth  again,  and 
it  is  promptly  relighted. 

This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  the  same  jar  full  of 
hydrogen. 

The  inside  of  the  jar  during  this  experiment  becomes  coated  gradually 
with  moisture, — the  result  of  the  recombination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Exp,  44-  Repeat  the  preceding  experiment  up  to  the  point  of  igniting 
the  gas  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Having  lighted  it,  turn  the  jar  suddenly 
mouth  upward,  and  show  the  rapid  burning  of  the  gas. 

Exp.  45.  Prepare  a  solution  for  making. soap-bubbles,  by  dissolving 
some  castile  soap  in  warm  water  and  adding  a  little  glycerine.  Put  the 
hydrogen  generator  in  brisk  operation,  and  upon  the  deliver>'-tube  fix  a 
rubber  tube  ;  upon' the  end  of  this  attach  a  small  glass  funnel,  or,  what  is 
nearly  as  good,  a  common  clay  pipe. 

Dip  the  pipe  or  funnel  in  the  soap-solution.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
wet  inside,  bubbles  will  be  formed  promptly,  which,  after  a  little  practice, 
may  be  shalCen  clear  of  the  pipe  without  breaking,  and  will  rise  rapidly. 

Exp,  46.  Attach  to  the  delivery-tube  of  the  generator  a  rubber  tube  as 
before,  and  at  the  end  of  this  a  glass  tube  that  has  been  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point  or  tube,  suitable  for  a  burner.  Fix  this  burner  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  (if  the  generator  has  been  working  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  presence  of  air  with  the  hydrogen),  light  it 
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If  the  burner  tube  is  of  the  r^|flt  dtaMBsions,  a  visible  flame  of  an  inch 
in  height  should  be  fonned. 

Hold  over  this  flame  a  glass  tube  of  about  an  ind^  mi  diameter.  If  it 
emits  no  sound,  lower  the  tube  until  the  flame  and  burner  are  aside  the 
larger  tube.  Try  in  this  experiment  diflerent  sizes  of  tubes,  both  straiglifc 
and  tapering.  The  necks  of  broken  chemical  retorts  make  excellent 
singing-tubes.  This  experiment  is  equally  well  performed  with  illumin- 
ating gas  ;  the  burner  employed  should  be  the  kind  suggested  above. 

Exp,  47.  To  make  an  explosive  mixture  with  hydrogen ;— obtain  a 
strong  bottle,  such  as  soda-water  is  sold  in,  and,  after  filling  it  about  one- 
third  full  of  water,  invert  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  so  that  when  prepared 
to  receive  the  hydrogen,  it  shall  be  at  least  two-thirds  filled  with  air. 
Connect  with  the  generator  and  fill  the  remainder  with  hydrogen,  leaving 
a  little  water  in  the  bottle.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  remove  it 
from  the  trough,  shake  the  water  about  violently  for  a  minute  to  mix  the 
gasses  ; — uncover  the  mouth  and  apply  a  lighted  taper  or  a  match.  If  the 
bottle  be  thin,  wrap  a  wet  towel  about  it,  before  exploding  the  gases.  The 
exact  proportions  for  explosion  are  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  five  of  air. 
Exp,  48.  The  ''  musquito-jar"  affords  a  pleasing  experiment  It  is 
easily  made  by  any  tinsmith,  and  at  a  very  small  cost  It  con- 
sists of  two  tin  cones,  each  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
high,  soldered  together,  base  to  base.  The  one  forming  the  top 
should  have  ten  or  a  dozen  pin-holes  near  the  top.  The  bottom 
one  should  have  the  point  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Support  the  musquito-jar  on  a  ring  of  the  retort  stand,  and  insert  the 
tube  or  the  generator  in  the  opening  of  the  jar. 

When  quite  sure  that  the  jar  is  well  filled,  light  the  gas  at  the  small 
apertures  at  the  top.  The  flame  will  be  hardly  visible,  but  after  a  few 
seconds  a  singing  like  that  of  musquitoes  will  be  heard,  growing  gradu- 
ally louder,  and  ending  with  a  loud  explosion. 

If  the  jar  be  not  pretty  well  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  explosion  may 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  light  is  applied. 

Exp,  49.  Experiments  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  require  a 
receiver  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  outlet  at  the  top,  and  a  rubber  gas-bag. 

The  proportions  for  an  explosive  mbcture  are  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to 
one  of  oxygen.  The  safest  method  to  show  the  experiment  is  to  form  soap- 
bubbles  on  the  surface  of  water  by  gently  forcing  the  mixed  gases  into  a 
soapy  solution,  and  applying  a  lighted  taper.  Keep  the  bag  containing  the 
mixture  away  from  the  light. 

A  gas-bag  capable  of  holding  a  gallon  is  large  enough  for  such  experi- 
ments. The  method  of  measuring  the  gases  and  transferring  from  the  re- 
ceiver to  the  bag,  of  course  needs  no  description. 
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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 

IN  its  design,  our  system  of  public  education  is  neither  a  charitable 
institution,  nor  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  private  or  party 
purposes.  It  was  adopted  and  is  perpetuated  purely  as  a  matter  of  State 
policy.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents ;  namely, 
whether  intelligent  citizens  are  more  profitable  to  the  nation  than  ignorant 
ones  :  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  support  a  system*  of  instruction  that  may 
reach  and  elevate  the  masses,  and  so  prepare  them  for  industry,  virtue, 
and  self-government ;  or,  to  sustain  the  additional  jails,  poor-houses, 
asylums,  and  means  of  administering  justice,  that  would  be  necessary  were 
the  masses  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  become  the  victims  of  idle- 
ness and  crime. 

The  question  as  to  what  course  of  instruction  should  be  prescribed  and 
followed,  is  one  that  was  encountered  at  the  veiy  outset.  It  was  obvious 
that,  in  a  system  designed  for  all  special  branches,  such  as  instrumental 
music,  painting,  and  the  like,  properly  had  no  place ;  as  well  as  every 
branch  of  knowledge  pursued  solely  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  some 
particular  department  of  business  or  calling  in  life.  Moreover,  as  it  is 
not  the  province  of  the  State  to  support  religion,  or  the  design  of  the  school- 
system  to  teach  religious  doctrine,  everything  of  a  doctrinal  and  sectarian 
character  also  was  found  to  be  out  of  place  here.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  inculcation  of  practical  religious  and  moral  duty  could  not  but  be 
expected  ;  for  while  the  school-system  was  an  acknowledged  civil  institu- 
tion, the  fact  of  its  being  an  institution  of  a  nominally  Christian  people 
could  not  be  ignored  or  set  aside.  The  instruction  given,  therefore,  has 
been  such  as  was  designed  to  make  intelligent  citizens,  to  aid  them  to 
virtuous  industry,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  impartially 
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and  in  a  becoming  manner.  Exceptional  cases,  we  grant,  may  be  pointed 
to,  in  which  the  public  school  has  been  used  for  other  purposes.  But, 
wherever  this  has  been  the  case,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  incapacity  or 
mismanagement  of  those  to  whom  for  the  hour  its  direction  was  intrusted, 
rather  than  chargeable  upon  the  institution  as  such. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  talk  of  the  system  as  an  unjust  one.  Says 
the  Freeman* s  Journal  of  this  city,  "The  entire  system  of  Public  State 
School  education  is  2l  fraud.  In  the  line  o{  justice,  it  values  not  the 
weight  of  a  straw  that  ever  so  many  Prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
to  acquiesce  in  the  present  wicked  school-system,  on  condition  that  Catho- 
lic schools  should  have  some  approach  to  an  equal  share  in  the  per  capita 
distribution  of  the  funds.  Our  Bishops  have  no  right,  through  the  State, 
any  more  than  directly,  to  tax  us  for  the  secular  instruction  of  our  neigh> 
bors'  children.  As  a  call  oi  justice,  we  deride  it."  This  writer  not  only 
considers  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  school-funds  among  the  different 
denominations  as  unjust,  but  condemns  the  entire  school-system.  Others, 
however,  in  their  condemnation  are  more  temperate.  And  yet  they  speak 
of  the  system  as  '*  a  cherished  injustice, "  They  talk  of  the  State  as  having 
*'the  satis/action  of  doing  them  injustice.**  They  say  they  "should  not 
be  denied  justice,  when  they  ask  no  more;"  and  inculcate  ^'moderation 
zn^  justice  in  political  majorities,  under  the  law  of  retribution."  (See 
Catholic  World  for  April,  and  American  Educational  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary, 1869.)  But  wHere,  we  ask,  is  this  supposed  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  State  ?  Is  it  in  taxing  the  people  according  to  their  means  for  the 
support  of  a  system  designed  for  all,  free  for  all,  aiming  at  the  general 
good,  and  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  unobjectionable  to  all  ?  It  is  true, 
the  childless  is  taxed  as  well  as  the  father  of  a  household,  the  man  who 
does  not  avail  himself  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  man  who  does.  But 
there  is  no  injustice  in  this.  The  St^Lte  has  aided  the  rich  man  to  his 
wealth ;  it  has  secured  to  the  poor  man  his  home  and  the  comforts  he 
enjoys.  It  has  thrown  its  strong  arm  and  fostering  care  around  every 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  and  protected  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  life  and  liberty,  and  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  has,  therefore,  a 
right  to  call  upon  its  citizens, — those  whom  it  has  thus  aided,  befriended, 
and  blest, — ^to  co-operate  with  it  in  forwarding  every  legitimate  object 
tending  to  strengthen,  elevate,  enlighten,  and  bless  them  and  their  pos- 
terity.    And  from  those  whom  it  has  aided  most,  it  certainly  has  a  right 
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to  expect  the  most  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  are  taxed  according 
to  our  means  for  the  support  of  all  governmental  institutions, — our  jails 
and  poor-houses,  for  example,  though  we  have  not  the  remotest  expecta- 
tion that  either  we  or  any  of  our  friends  shall  ever  be  lodged  in  any  of 
them.  On  this  principle  it  is,  too,  that  the  childless  man,  or  the  man 
who  does  not  care  to  send  to  a  public  school,  is  taxed  "for  the  secular 
instruction  of  his  neighbors'  children."  There  certainly  is  no  injustice  in 
this.  It  is  his  duty  to  help  the  State  in  this  matter,  since  the  State  has  so 
largely  helped  him  by  enabling  him — at  the  sacrifice,  it  may  be,  of  the 
lives  of  his  neighbors'  children — ^to  pursue  his  calling  in  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  security,  security  of  property,  and  freedom  from  the  fears  and 
distractions  attendant  upon  a  state  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness.  If  any 
one  chooses  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  the  government  affords, 
as  not  suited  to  his  wants  or  not  compatible  with  his  views^  that  surely 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  government  I  If  the  State  were  to  compel  him  to 
accept  of  its  provisions,  and,  willing  or  unwilling,  send  his  children  to  its 
schools,  tkere  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in  the  charge  of  injustice.     ' 

But  our  Catholic  citizens — some  of  them,  at  least — tell  us,  "We  cannot 
send  to  these  schools.  They  are  of  an  irreligious  character.  They  are 
godless ;  and  we  cannot  consent  that  our  children  shall  receive  secular 
education  without  religious  training."  It  is  not  uiged  that  the  system  is 
unjust  in  offering  proportionally  less  instruction  to  Catholic  children  than 
to  others;  or  in  requihng  them  to  take  up  with  inferior  advantages, 
poorer  accommodations,  or  a  lower  grade  of  teachers.  Not  at  all.  The 
chaige  is,  that  the  public  schools  are  infidel  schools,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  unjust  in  taxing  Catholics  to  promote  infidelity ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is.  Catholics  say,  they  cannot  send  to  such  schools. 

This  is  certainly  a  hard  accusation ;  and  it  is  one  which  Catholics  must 
prove,  before  they  can  expect  the  public  to  .acquiesce  in  it  Is  not  the 
Bible  read?  Yes;  but,  sa}^  the  writer  of  "The  Catholic  View,"  "To 
read  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  to  young  children^  is  to  abandon 
them  to  dangerous  speculation,  or  to  leave  them  dry  and  barren  of  all 
Christian  knowledge."  In  the  first  place,  is  this  so?  Are  "young  chil- 
dren" really  the  ones  to  in4ulge  in  "  dangerous  speculations  ?"  And  is 
all  scriptural  truth  so  shrouded  in  symbols  and  mystery  that  a  child  can- 
not understand  it  ?  Does  it  require  note  or  comment  to  be  able  to  gather 
the  meaning  of  the  decalogue,  the  histories,  the  Saviour's  teachings,  the 
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plain  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ?  Either  the  writer  has  a  veiy  confused  idea 
of  the  mental  workings  and  abilities  of  "young  children/'  or  else  he  is 
sadly  pushed  for  an  argument  to  sustain  his  case.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  decried  and  "dangerous"  require- 
ment that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  our  schools  without  note  or  com- 
ment ?  No  one  that  knows  the  history  of  our  public  schools,  needs  to 
be  told  that  the  law  and  the  practice  which  Githolics  "profess  to  object  to, 
were  legislated  into  being  mainly /Z^r  their  accommodalian.  And  now  they 
turn  around  and  tell  us  that  these  schools  are  godless  and  nurseries  of 
infidelity  1 

"But  we  cannot  consent,"  Catholics  say,  "that  our  children  shall  re- 
ceive secular  education  without  religious  training."  We  do  not  ask  them 
to  do  it  All  we  ask  is  that,  like  other  denominations,  they  do  their  own 
religious  training  without  looking  to  the  State  to  help  them  do  it ;  that 
they  cease  to  harp  upon  the  injustice  of  the  government  in  not  doing  for 
them  what  it  does  not  do  for  others,  and  what  others  have  the  good  sense 
not  to  ask  it  to  do  for  them.  If  there  is  any  portion  of  our  population 
who  might  be  considered  as  having  just  grounds  for  religious  scruples  in 
this  matter,  it  is  our  Jewish  population.  The  differences  between  them 
and  Protestants,  as  every  one  knows,  are  far  greater  than  those  between 
Catholics  and  other  Christians.  How  is  it  with  them  ?  They  are  among 
our  heaviest  tax-payers  :  yet,  so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity are  concerned,  they  not  only  acquiesce  -without  a  murmur  in  our 
public  school  system,  but  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  generally,  send  to 
the  public  schools.  Here  are  people  who  are  ferther  removed  from 
Protestants  than  the  Catholics  are ;  and  yet  they  send  to  our  "  Protestant" 
schools  from  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  their  distinctive 
religious  characteristics.     Why  cannot  Catholics  do  the  same  ? 

Now  how  is  it  with  Protestaats  ?  Says  the  Catholic  World  for  April, 
"Not  only  is  the  community  divided  into  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  a 
large  body  of  citizens  piofessing  no  faith  at  all,  but  the  Protestant  com- 
munity itself  is  subdivided  into  innumerable  conflicting  sects.  In  defiance 
of  any  system  of  public  education,  those  various  religious  organizations 
will  always  be  widely  separated  from  each  other  and  fit)m  the  Catholic 
Church,  on  questions  of  doctrinal  beliet"  And  yet  these  conflicting 
sects,  as  such,  have  no  conscientious  scruples  about  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools,  on  the  score  of  their  being  "nurseries  of 
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infidelity."  Why  should  they  not,  as  well  as  Catholics?  The  "gulf 
between  Presb}terians  and  Unitarians,  for  example,  is  surely  not  more 
likely  to  "be  bridged  over"  than  that  between  Catholics  and  Episcopa- 
lians. Why  should  it  not  interfere  with  a  Presbyterian'*  conscience  to 
send  his  children  to  a  "godless"  public  school  with  the  children  of  Uni- 
tarian families,  just  as  truly  as  it  should  "  interfere  with  a  Catholic  con- 
science" to  be  found  in  the  same  or  a  similar  school  ?  Not  because  the 
Presbyterian  is  less  conscientious  than  the  Catholic.  It  is  rather  because 
the  Presbyterian  has  no  fears  for  his  creed.  He  has  no  fears  that  his 
children,  by  associating  with  the  children  of  Unitarian  parents,  will  fall 
in  love  with  Unitarianism,  and  be  led  to  despise  the  faith  of  their  parents. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  Catholic.  He  dreads  the  consequences  of 
having  his  children  associate  with  those  of  other  denominations ;  and 
he  withdraws  his  children,  and  keeps  them  by  themselves,  where  they  may 
be  continually  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  Romanism.  This  with- 
drawal, however,  though  professedly  on  account  of  the  godlessness  of  the 
school  and  not  of  the  play-ground,  is  virtually  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  religious  training  of  his  own  household  is  too  weak  to  be  trusted 
abroad. 

And  this  brings  us  to  say  that  the  place  for  religious  instruction,  as 
such,  that  is,  for  catechetical  and  doctrinal  teaching  and  for  Biblical  expo- 
sition, is  not  the  school-room  at  all.  Whilst  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
child  should  not  be  exposed  to  contamination  by  the  instruction  or  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  but  every  previously  learned  lesson  of  Christian 
morality  should  rather  be  confirmed  by  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
teacher,  the  home  is  the  place  above  all  others  where  religious  doctrine 
and  precept  should  be  inculcated  and  learned.  If  Catholics  are  but  true 
to  their  trusts,  and  see  that  their  children  are  not  exposed  to  contami- 
nating influences  at  home,  but  that  there  at  least  they  enjoy  the  desired 
"religious  atmosphere,"  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are  duly 
brought  under  special  religious  instruction  in  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Sanctuary,  they  need  have  no  fears  that  their  little  ones  will  "perish  in 
the  dreary  and  soul-destroying  wastes  of  deism,"  the  public  schools.  As 
the  late  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  his  History  of  Public  Educa- 
tion in  the  City  of  New  York,  has  well  said,  "Each  denomination  is 
coming  more  and  more  distinctly  to  realize  that  the  true  protection  of  the 
young  from  adverse  proselyting  influences  is  to  be  found,  not  in  with- 
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drawing  them  from  the  common  ground  of  the  future  citizens,  the  Com* 
mon  School,  but  in  fortifying  their  minds  and  hearts  through  the  teach- 
ing of  parents  and  the  systematic  weekly  training  of  special  religious 
instructors."    - 

But  not  only  is  the  school-room  not  the  place  for  teaching  religious 
doctrines;  the  State,  with  us,  has  no  mission,  no  right  to  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  of  its  funds  for  this  end  Ours  is  a  cwii  government 
only,  and  has  a  right  to  tax  the  people  for  cwii  purposes  only.  It  is  not 
a  union  of  Church  and  State.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  countiy  in  which 
religious  institutions  may  be  supported  by  government  funds.  If  the  State, 
with  us,  undertook,  as  European  States  undertake,  to  sustain  churches 
and  religious  institutions  generally,  and  should  then  withhold  aid  and 
support  from  parochial  schools  or  any  other  denominational  institu- 
tions, it  would  unquestionably  pursue  a  course  of  injustice.  But  this 
our  government  does  not  undertake  to  do.  Hence,  all  references  to  the 
practice  of  European  nations  in  sustaining  denominational  schools,  are 
to  no  purpose.  As  arguments  in  favor  of  a  distribution  of  our  public 
school  funds  for  carrying  on  denominational  schools,  they  are  valueless. 
There  is  no  parallel  between  the  two  cases.  The  State-systems  of  Europe, 
in  supporting  religious  institutions,  are  bnt  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  With  us,  however,  for 
the  State  to  assume  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  any  portion 
of  the  people,  would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
governmental  system  ;  it  would  be  a  usurpation  of  power  striking  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights  and  of  our  existence  as 
a  nation.  In  answer,  then,  to  the  inquiry*,  "  Why  Catholics  cannot  be 
permitted  in  this  country  to  organize  separate  schools,  as  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  ?"  we  say,.  They  can ;  but  as  Catholic  Schools,  that  is,  as  reli- 
gious institutions,  they  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  government  for 
pecuniary  support,  and  the  State  has  no  right  to  give  them  such  support 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOLMASTER  is  dead,  after  a  lin- 
gering decline  under  the  usual  complaint  of  teachers'  magazines — the 
professional  indifference  of  teachers.  * '  It  was  found  that  those  gentlemen 
who  were  competent  to  fill  the  editorial  chair,  were  already  too  much 
burdened  to  assume  its  duties — especially  as  such  labors  must  be  given 
gratuitously." 
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THE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Stats  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Ithaca,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  July  27th,  28th,  29th,  1869  :  Ithaca  being  chosen  as  the  place 
of  meeting  on  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  Cornell  University. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest 

VIRGINIA. — ^The  Rev.  A.  J.  Leavenworth,  clerg}'man  and  teacher, 
died  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  February  12,  aged  66.  Mr.  Leavenworth 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1825;  studied  Theology  at  Andover; 
first  settled  in  the  Presb>'terian  ministry  at  Bristol,  1829, — at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  (1831-38),  where  he  became  principal  of  the  "Young 
Ladies'  Seminary"  of  that  place  ;  removed  to  Warrenton,  Va.  (1838-40), 
and  to  Petersburg,  Va.  (1840-69),  where  he  established  the  ''Leaven- 
worth Academic  and  Collegiate  Seminary"  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  an  institution  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  eastern 
States. 

The  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary, 
was  established  in  large  measure  through  his  zeal  and  energy.  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  faithful  pastor,  and,  as  a  successful  instructor, 
has  left  behind  him  few  equals. 

LOUISIANA. — Much  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  new  school 
law  for  unwarrantably  interfering  with  city  schools  and  private  institutions 
of  learning,  and  for  forcibly  "mixing"  races  and  colors  in  the  public 
schools.  According  to  the  Picayune^  these  complaints  are  not  well 
founded.  The  new  law,  says  that  paper,  does  not  undertake  to  manage 
or  control  schools  established  by  municipal  or  parochial  authorities  and 
supported  by  their  funds,  still  less  such  as  are  under  private  management, 
whether  corporate  or  incorporate.  It  simply  applies  to  "the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  and  such  high  schools  and  normal  schools  as  may 
be  established  or  maintained  by  the  State ;"  and  the  control  given  the 
State  Board  of  Education  over  funds  raised  by  State  taxation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  public  schools,  will  not  extend  to  funds  otherwise  contributed.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Picayune  holds,  the  schools  of  New  Orleans  do 
not  necessarily  fall  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board.  According  to 
the  report  of  State  Superintendent  Conway,  the  amount  received  by  New 
Orleans  from  the  State  for  public  instruction  is  $55,000  annually,  while 
the  city  raises  for  the  same  purpose  $350,000.  The  State  Board  can 
withdraw  its  contribution  from  the  custody  of  the  City  Directory,  and 
establish  its  own  schools ;  or  it  may  permit  the  State  ap]3ortionment  to  be 
administered  by  the  directory,  on  condition  that  the  State  law  be  com- 
plied with  in  its  disbursement.  As  the  school-lax  of  the  State  is  to  be 
doubled,  the  apportionment  to  New  Orleans  will  hereafter  be  $110,000, 
which,  if  prudently  managed,  the  Picayune  thinks,  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  schools  for  all  the  colored  population,  and  such  whites  as  may 
choose  to  send  to  them  ;  so  that  there  will  exist,  side  by  side,  two  sets  of 
schools — namely.  State  schools  established  as  the  constitution  directs,  and 
which  may  be  "mixed,"  if  white  people  choose  to  send  to  them ;  and 
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the  already  established  city  schools,  which  will  flourish  more  and  more 
from  the  rix'alry  of  the  two  systems  as  to  which  will  produce  the  better 
fruit  Opposing  this  view,  The  Advocate  (the  secular  department  of  which 
is  edited  by  Senator  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  bill  in  question),  claims 
that  if  any  city  government  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  establish 
a  system  of  public  schools  independent  of  the  State  schools,  thus  doubly 
taxing  its  citizens,  the  system  would  soon  lead  to  such  onerous  taxation 
as  would  speedily  compel  its  abandonment  The  Advocate  believes  fur- 
ther, that  not  only  would  the  General  Assembly  interfere  to  protect  the 
people  from  being  taxed  to  support  two  different  sets  of  public  schools, 
but  that  even  should  the  city  have  the  right  to  maintain  independent  pub- 
lic schools,  they  would  still  be  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution requiring  them  to  be  open  to  all  children,  regardless  of  color. 
It  therefore  believes  that  there  will  be  only  one  set  of^  public  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  either  the  city  or  the  country,  and  that  these  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education.  Inasmuch  as  others,  who  took  part  with  Senator 
Campbell  in  the  enactment  of  the  law,  differ  with  him  in  regard  to  its 
meaning  in  this  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  matter  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  courts. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  friends  of  modem  culture  have  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  recognition  of  their  claims  by  one  of  the  half-dozen  great  public 
schools.  A  modem  department  is  about  to  be  established  at  Harrow 
School ;  and  other  schools  cannot  long  refrain  from  following  the  ex- 
ample. The  character  and  object  of  the  new  department  are  described  as. 
follows,  in  a  circular  lately  published  by  Dr.  Butler,  the  Head-master. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  propose,  in  September  next,  to 
establish  at  Harrow  a  'modem  side,'  for  the  benefit  of  bo}^  for  whom, 
from  various  causes,  an  advanced  classical  training  seems  undesirable. 
The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  '  modem  side'  will  be  mathe- 
matics, French,  German,  Latin,  History,  English  literature,  and  physi- 
cal science.  The  requirements  of  boys  not  intended  for  the  Universities, 
will  be  specially  kept  in  view,  including  those  who  are  candidates  for 
Woolwich  or  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  is  hoped  that  this  provision 
may  obviate  the  supposed  necessity  for  removing  boys  to  a  private  tutor's 
precisely  at  an  age  when  the  influences  of  public  school  life  are  most 
powerful  and  most  salutai}'.  Except  for  purposes  of  instruction,  there 
will  be  no  distinction  between  boys  on  the  modem  side,  and  bo}'s  on  the 
classical  side.  No  boy  will  for  the  present  be  admitted  to  the  modem 
side  unless  he  has  been  in  the  school  for  at  least  a  year,  and  has  hitherto 
shown  diligence  and  made  fair  progress. " 

FINLAND. — Describing,  in  the  New  Fork  Observer,  a  visit  to  Helsing- 
fors,  Dr.  Prime  says :  In  our  ignorance  we  had  associated  Finlanders 
with  the  Laps  and  the  Esquimaux,  and  had  never  thought  of  letters  and 
science  and  art  in  connection  with  this  race.  Among  the  pleasures  of  a 
visit  to  Finland  we  had  not  reckoned  an  introduction  to  a  venerable  uni- 
versity, endowed,  sustained,  and  flourishing  on  a  par  with  those  of  Ger- 
many. In  fact,  very  few  of  the  German  universities  have  accommodations 
and  advantages  equal  to  this  at  Helsingfors.  It  would  be  considered  first 
class  in  England  or  France,  and  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  the 
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United  States.  It  has  a  magnificent  stone  edifice  of  architectural  propor- 
tions and  finish  that  make  the  building  a  perpetual  lecture  on  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  in  art,  and  within  is  the  most  complete  system  of  rooms 
for  every  department  of  knowledge  here  pursued — for  museums,  labora- 
tories, lectures,  recitations.  The  professors  were  in  session  in  the  great 
audience-room  as  we  entered  it ;  the  place  was  adorned  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I,,  who  is  styled,  in  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, "the  Father  of  his  Country  and  the  University."  The  prophecy  is 
added  that  art  will  preserve  his  features,  and  his  fame  will  fill  the  whole 
earth.  The  professors  seemed  an  earnest  set  of  men,  mostly  young,  all 
fine  looking  and  well  dressed.  I  took  them  to  be  happy  and  successful 
in  their  calling,  and  I  wished  much  that  I  understood  their  language,  so 
as  to  enter  into  the  sympathies  of  a  set  of  scholars  giving  their  lives  to  the 
pursuits  of  science  in  Finland. 

The  University  has  five  separate  departments — Law,  Medicine,  The- 
ology, etc. — ^with  thirty-one  professors,  and  it  will  surprise  you,  perhaps, 
to  learn  that  it  is  older  than  any  university  in  Russia.  It  was  founded  in 
1630  by  the  Empress  Christina,  eleven  years  before  the  art  of  printing  was 
introduced  into  Finland.  Its  charter  was  signed  by  Axel  Oxenstiem,  a 
&mous  name  in  his  country's  annals.  The  library  contains  200,000 
volumes,  in  all  languages  and  in  every  realm  of  human  learning.  It  is 
admirably  arranged  in  a  series  of  beautiful  rooms,  in  niches  and  galleries, 
having  an  air  of  repose  and  seclusion  inviting  to  quiet  study,  such  as 
Ptolemy  anticipated  when  he  put  over  the  Alexandrian  doors  the  fitting 
inscription,  '*The  food  of  the  soul." 

And  the  halls,  floors,  walls,  and  the  whole  interior,  are  kept  with  a 
scrupulous  neatness  unknown  in  any  institution  of  learning  claiming  the 
dignity  of  a  college,  or  university,  that  my  feet  ever  entered  in  the  most 
enlightened,  civilized,  and  beloved  land  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  little 
in  the  way  of  literature  in  the  Finnish  language,  which  is  spoken  only  by 
'the  peasants,  the  Swedish  being  the  language  of  law  and  social  life  among 
the  other  classes.  Some  rich  treasures  of  popular  poetry  have  been  dis- 
covered floating  about  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  these  have 
been  gathered  as  curious  specimens  of  an  unlettered,  but  imaginative  race. 
Kalewala,  an  epic  poem,  was  first  printed  in  1835,  and  an  earnest  effort 
has  been  made  to  rouse  young  Finland  to  seek  laurels  in  the  fields  of 
song.  Two  of  the  professors  deliver  lectures  in  Finnish.  Schiller  and 
Shakespeare  have  been  done  into  the  native  tongue  of  the  Finns.  And 
the  imperial  decree  has  gone  forth  that  after  1883  the  Finnish  language 
shall  be  the  official  tongue  of  the  countr}*.  If  Russia  would  be  as  kind 
and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  Poland,  she  would  conciliate  her  south- 
ern subjects  as  readily  as  she  has  her  northern. 

According  to  a  recent  Educational  Map  of  Europe,  the  European 
States  stand  in  the  following  order  in  respect  to  elementary  instruction  : 
Saxony,  Switzeriand,  Small  States  of  North  Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Holland,  Norway,  Bavaria,  France,  Bel- 
gium, England,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Papal  States,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Waldo- Wallacia,  Russia,  Turkey. 
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XH£  record  of  scientific  progress  for  the  past  year  is  unasnally  in« 
teresting. 
{ides  the  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  one  expects  about  the  same 
number  and  variety  year  by  year,  the  annual'  records  in  its  list  of  scientific 
discoveries,  a  good  year's  work  by  the  philosophers  and  explorers.  Among 
the  items  of  special  interest  to  instructors  in  physical  science  are  those 
relating  to  the  eclipse  of  August  last — experiments  on  velocity  of  different 
musical  tones — planetary  and  stellar  examinations  by  the  spectroscope — 
and  the  more  recently  accumulated  evidences  of  pre-historic  man.  A 
steel-plate  portrait  of  Dr.  Dana,  the  eminent  mineralogist,  faces  the  title- 
page. 

The  Guide  to  the  study  of  Insects"  amply  fulfills  the  promise  of  its  early 
numbers.  Six  parts  have  thus  far  been  issued,  and  the  illustrations  number 
more  than  three  hundred.  The  first  hundred  pages  were  devoted  to  the 
physiology  of  insects  and  the  methods  of  preserving  specimens.  This  in- 
cludes Part  I.  and  a  portion  of  Part  II.,  as  previously  noticed.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  orders  begins  with  the  Hymenoptera,  and 
extends  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations  through  No.  III.  and  a  por- 
tion of  No.  IV.  The  subsequent  portions  to  No.  VI.  will  prove  specially 
interesting  to  young  entomologists,  being  devoted  to  the  attractive  order 
of  Lepidoptera  (moths  and  butterfiies").  A  fine  steel-plate  engraving  em- 
bellishes the  last  number.  The  Guicie  afibrds  the  best  stimulus  and  aid 
to  the  study  of  entomology  ever  issued  in  this  country. 

The  **  Brawnville  Papers"*  describe  in  a  lively,  muscular  style  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  a  village  athletic  club  :  how  it  was  founded,  the  opposi- 
tion it  met  with,  and  how,  through  the  generous  and  enlightened  efibrts 
of  Judge  Fairplay,  Parson  Bland,  the  schoolmaster  and  other  friends  of 
physical  culture,  the  club  not  only  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  conservatives  led  by  Dr.  Drugger  and  Deacon  Snip,  but  in 
transforming  a  plodding  New  England  community  into  a  wide-awake 
mentally  and  physically  cultivated  society.  The  leading  characters  are 
well  drawn,  and  the  story,  on  the  whole,  well  told. 

Professor  Eggleston's  little  table-book*  appears  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  best  arranged  compilation  of  the  sort  that  we  have  seen.  The 
Index,  six  pages  in  length,  is  a  specially  valuable  feature. 

'  Annual  of  Scientific  Discorery,  or  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1869, 
edited  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Boston :  Gould  5c  Lincoln. 

*  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatbe  on  those  Injurious  and  Beneficial  to 
Crops.  For  the  use  of  Colleges,  Farm  schools,  and  Agriculturists.  By  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr., 
M.  D.  Salem  :  Press  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

*  The  Brawnville  Papers :  being  Memorials  of  the  Brawnville  Athletic  Club.  By  Moses 
Coit  Tyler.     Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  5c  Co.     iimo.  {$1.50. 

*  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  Coins,  etc.,  arranged  by  T.  Eggleston,  Professor  of  Min- 
eralogy and  Metallurgy,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.  New  York,  Stephen  Angell. 
Paper,  pp.  36. 
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xn  and  X13  William  St.,  Nbw  York,  April  17,  1869. 

MsSSSfl.  J.  W.  SCHBKMBSHORN  &  Co., 

PuNiskers  p/ '*  Atturican  EdtteaiwMol  Monthly." 
Gbntlbmbn,— We  have   ;ust  received  your  May  number.      Mr.   Fiacher'i  critidsm  of  Woman's 
Complete  German  Grammar  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  ignorance  and  malignity.    We  are  surprised  that 
you  have  admitted  it    We  shall  expect  the  space  in  your  next  number  for  an  answer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO  , 
PublUhtr*  of  WormatCs  Strut /or  the  Modtm  Lafifuagn. 

{EXTRA  CTS  FROM  REPLY   TO   ABOVE.) 

14  Bond  St.,  Nbw  York,  April  ao,  1869. 
The  June  No.  of  oar  Monthly  is  now  all  made  up,  and  nearly  all  in  plates.    If  you  wish  we  can  give 
you,  at  usual  rates,  all  tlie  space  you  want    ••••••    Copy  will  be  required  speedily. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO. 

April  ao^  1869. 
Mbssbs.  J.  W.  Scmbrmbrhorn  &  Co.:  (^m/*m.,— Your  proposition  is  not  a  liberal  one.    You  ask  us  to 
pay  for  space  to  reply  to  ^Tv/MAftfMf  abuse.    However  we  accept  your  offer.    •    •    •    •    • 

April  33. 
As  the  space  required  to  insert  our  detailed  reply  to  Mr.  Fischer's  attack  will  cost,  "  at  usual  rates," 
nearly  $1,000,  we  shall  reserve  it  for  separate  publication  in  an  extra  issue  of  our  own  journal,  tlie  Edu- 
cational Bullbtin.     We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  furnishing  your  readers  with  some 
•uthorities  which  seemed  to  us  ntarfy  as  good  m  Mr.  Fischer  and  the  **  American  Educational  Monthly.'* 

Respectfully,  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

The  following  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  equally  commendatory  articles  from  tne  press.  We  select  it  be- 
cause the  Stttbority  b  esteemed  among  the  vtry  first  in  all  critical  and  literary  matters  in  America. 

From  the  "  Round  TabU,"  Nsw  York. 

There  are  very  few  books  professing  to  give  instruction  in  modern  lan^ges  that  can  be  examined  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  majority  of  them  are  mere  catchpennies,  written  by  incompetent  and 
needy  teachers  to  attract  attention  and  pupils.  The  pretentiousness  of  such  works  is  usually  very  great, 
and  always  is  inverse  ratio  to  their  value.  A  goodly  number  at  present  in  vse  in  our  schools  might  be 
cited  as  examples.  We  are  therefore  greatlv  surprised  when  we  meet  with  a  really  useful  and  valuable 
German  or  French  Grammar  or  Exercise-book.    •    •    •    •    • 


produaions  now  before  us,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best  Grammar  of  German  hitherto 
published  in  America.  The  author,  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  speaks  of  the  results  of  his 
efibrts  in  modest  terms.  ^  Unlike  those  charlatans  who  pretend  to  give  rules  whereby  the  learner  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  shall  be  enabled  to  pronounce  German  like  a  native,  he  says  : 

'*  Let  it  be  understood  that  our  attempt  is  not  to  teach  pronunciation  wiifMut  the  aid  of  a  native  teacher, 
but  rather  to  aid  the  instructor  in  his  task^  and  to  incite  the  student  to  a  more  attentive  oonaideratioa  of 
the  subject  than  would  be  offered  by  oral  instruction  only." 

As  this  statement  led  us  to  expect,  however,  his  rules  for  pronunciation  are  remarkably  good,  and  easy 
of  comprehension.  As  a  proof  of  the  care  Mr.  Worman  has  taken  with  Itis  work,  we  may  state  tliat  we  sub- 
mitted a  few  points  in  which  it  differs  from  most  German  Grammars  to  the  judgment  of  several  learned 
Germans^  ana  that  in  every  case  they  agreed  with  him.  It  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  well  afford 
to  enumerate  all  the  merits  of  this  book  :  we  would,  however,  call  special  attention  to  the  use  of  darker 
trpe  to  mark  words  and  inflexions  requiring  peculiar  notice,  to  the  completeness  of  the  vocabulary,  and  to 
tne  sections  on  the  use  of  the  SubjuncUvt  Mods,  pp.  410,  sq.  The  book  is  carefully  printed  on  food  paper ; 
tre  have  observed  in  it  only  one  misprint  It  is  strongly  bound,  and  presents  a  very  neat  and  substantial 
appearance.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Worman,  but  we  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thank- 
ing him  for  a  piece  of  honest  work.  Had  it  been  of  an  Inferior  character^  we  can  assure  him  he  would  have 
met  with  not  even  a  shadow  of  mercy  at  our  hands.  But  let  praise  be  given  where  praise  is  due.  If  there 
is  anv  case,  above  all  otl.ere,  in  which  criticism  should  be  candid  without  regard  to  consequences,  it  is  that 
of  school-books. 

17*  Teachers  of  Gtfman  and  all  interested  are  particularly  requested  to  eend  to  A.  S.  Barnbs  &  Ca 
for  the  pamphlet  **  Reply"  to  the  Criticism  of  Worman*s  German  Grammar,  answering  and  refuting  it 
point  by  point  with  ML  citation  of  authorities.  iSss  owr.} 


Worman's  German  Grammars 

Are  recommended  by  the  following  distmgnished  Educators,  and 
are  already  used  in  most  of  the  Institntions  named  : 


Prof.  Root,  University  of  Misaoori. 

Pres.  CoBLBiCH,  Ea.  Teoneneo  Wetleym  UntTer. 

Prof.  DbVbrb,  UniTenity  of  Viixinia. 

Pn>£  CAMrDBLL,  Untrersitf  of  MiimciolB. 

Pret.  Wbston,  Lombard  Untveraity. 

Prof.  Lacroix,  Ohio  Wealeyan  UniTcrsity. 

Pros.  Johnson,  Dickinson  College. 

Pro£  Schindblmbisskr,  Lawrence  University. 

Prin.  Ward,  Norwich  Academy. 

Prof.  Havbs,  Galesburx  High  School 

Prof.  Van  Bknschoibn,  Wealeyan  University. 

Prof.  Wracb,  University  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 

Prea.  Stbblb,  Lawrence  University. 

Miss  Johnson,  Irving  Female  College. 

Prof.  Kobnbkb,  Christian  College. 

Prin.  MiLLBx,  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute. 

MfL  WiLSOM,  Westminster  College. 

Prof.  Frossard,  Irvington  Institute. 

Prin.  KooNs,  Hanover  Collegiate  Institute. 

Pres.  GooDRNOUGH,  Hamilton  Female  College. 

Prof.  Comport,  (now  preparing  a  series.) 

Pres.  Blackwbli.,  Ghent  College. 

Prof.  Clark,  Earlham  College. 

Prin.  Wood,  Romeo  Union  School. 

Prof.  Sbvbringhaus,  Richmond  High  School. 

Prof.  Jacqubs,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Pro£  Morgan,  Hempstead  Academy. 

Miss  Hanscomb,  Alliance  College. 

Prof.  ToBXY,  Paducah  Female  Seminary. 

ProC  Smith,  Vancouver  Seminary. 

Prof  Tb^,  HowUnd  School 

Prof.  PuTZGBR,  Adelphi  Academy. 

Pro£  Borchbrs,  New  Brighton  Seminary. 

Prof.  Gavlby,  West  Nottingham  Academy. 

Prof.  Brooks,  Hamlin  University. 

Prof.  Wbtsbll,  Amsterdam  Academy. 

Prof.  LivRRMORK,  Bloomfield  Academy. 

Prof.  CoRMtRW,  Mary  Miliury  Institute. 

Prof.  Buckholz,  Hiram  College. 

Pres  Roi»,  Stockwell  Collegiate  Institute. 

ProC  Uttkkbach,  Olney  Commercial  College. 


Pres.  McClintock,  Drew  Theological  Seniaanr. 

Prof.  KisTLBR,  Northwestern  University. 

Prof.  Cob,  Yale  College. 

Prea.  Whitb,  Cornell  University. 

ProC  Wblls.  Union  College. 

Pres.  Havsn,  University  of  Midiigan. 

Pro£  Brum  AGIN,  Oneida  Conference  Seminary. 

Prof.  Codington,  Genesee  College. 

Prof.  LoBBBNSTBiN,  Baldwin  University. 

Prof.  Smbai>,  High  Point  Academy. 

Prof.  JoYNBS,  Washington  College. 

Prof.  SjOBBRC,  Auslin  High  School 

Prof.  Baur,  Ann  Arbor  Union  .School 

Prea.  Mayrr,  Southern  College. 

Pro£  Flriscuman,  Syracuse. 

Prof.  Wacnbr,  **Sl  Peter's." 

Prof.  Upson,  Hamilton  College. 

Prof.  JuDSON,  Madison  University. 

Prin.  WiTTBR,  Muscatine  High  School 

Prof  Winchester,  Fairfield  Seminary. 

Prof.  Dalpb,  N.  J.  Collegiate  Institute. 

Prin.  Scholl,  Hartwick  Seminary. 

Prof  McCrary,  Utica  Business  College* 

Pres.  Shipp,  Woflbrd  College. 

Prof.  McCord,  Washington  Seminary. 

Pres  Drnison,  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Prof.  Sanpoki>,  Cortland  Academy. 

Prof.  BoNDB,  Gallatin  Masonic  Sdiool. 

Prof.  RosBNSPiTZ,  Houston  Academy. 

Prof.  Lindbmann,  author  of  a  "  Deutsche  Gcani- 


Prof.  Frbv,  Roanoke  College. 
Prof.  Malmbnb,  Augusta  Seminary. 
Prof  HiLLMAN,  Dickinson  College. 
Prof  HoLMBS,  Berlin  Academy. 
Prof  Blunt,  Deposit  Academy. 
Prof.  Ef;cBRT,  Iowa  State  University. 
Prof  JoNRS,  Petersbuig  Female  College. 
Prof.  Whitb,  Wabash  College. 
Prof  Ehrhart,  Rutgers  Female  College, 
And  a  hati  9/  otkert. 


17*  'Worman's  Oomplete  Oeraian  Ora-mmar  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to 
any  ttacker  desiring  to  examine  it,  on  receipt  of  ^1.00. 
Liberal   terms  wlU   also  be  made   on  JlrH  ttt^^iis. 

A.  s.  B^x{.]vx:ts  &  CO., 

Pabllaken   of    the    ••  HkUobsI    Series"   of  Text    Books. 

Ill  and  113  William  Street,  New  Tork. 


The  Popular  School  Desks. 

(Patents    applied    for,     ISOO.) 


The  inventor  of  The  JVew  American  School  Desks  and  Settees,  which 
hAYe  become  so  widely  fiimous  since  1866,  has  devised  a  new  style,  called  "THE 
POPULAB  SCHOOL  DESKS,"  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
School  Officers  who  want  School  Fomitore  cheaper  than  any  hereto/ore 
made.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Mungeb  has  preserved,  in  this  cheaper  style,  many 
of  the  superior  points  of  his  original  invention,  substituting,  in  place  of  tiie  expen- 
sive iron  frame,  a  substantial  wood  end,  as  shown  in  cut,  No.  1. 


No.  I. 


List  of  Sizes  and  Prices  of  the  Popular  School  Desks. 


1.  Gbliar«n*« 

3*  Iifttcnn«dl«te, 

4.  Chrmaunar, 

5.  Hlgb   Scbool, 
6*  Academic, 

Settees  tar  Rear  Roum, 


I>e«lc  and    Settee— 4br  one 


Pupil,  $3.79— «>r  two   Pnplle,    $4.85 

••  4.00  M  M  5.519 

M  4JM>  M  M  5,i|9 

M  5.00  M  M  6.M* 

M  6.00  M  u  7.00 

•«  6.50  •«  M  7.90 

M  51.90  M  M  3.90 


Packing  boxes  charged  at  cost.  Desks  are  bored  for  standard  sizes  of  ink-wells — 
which  will  be  supplied  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  above  prices  defy  all  competition.     Special  estimates  made  on  large  lots. 

The  Height,  Length  and  Width  of  the  Popular  Desks  are  precisely  the  same  as  the 
K£W  AHEBICAN  SCHOOL  DESKS  amd  S£TT£ES,  ftOly  described  in  another  place. 


For  those  who  want  each  pupil  to  have  a  separate  seat,  we  hare  derised  the  siyla 
shown  in  oat  No.  2. 


Ma  B. 

Popular  Desks  Tor  two  pupils,  with  "  individual  seats."  Price  list  : 

T.  Clilldrcift**  Desk  and  Settee,  wiUi  MfndU^ldwal  •Mtto'*  Anr  tw  pwplIi«$5.M 

8.  Prlmarjr,  m  u  u  44  6.00 

9.  Intermediate,    44  44  44  44   .  6.50 

10.  Gntmmar,  44  44  44  m  /.as 

11.  Hlgb  Sel&ool,      44  44  44  44  SJOO 
IS.  Aeademie,           44               44                                              44                             44                   8.90 

Scttcee  A>r  Rear  Rowe»4iot  m  tndiTidiially^  arranged,  **  SJM> 

Sizes  uniform  with  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  DESKS  and  SETTEEa 

The  School  Fomitnre  shown  in  cuts  1  and  2,  besides  being  sold  at  cheaper  prices 
than  any  other  good  ftimitnre,  is  vastly  cheaper  in  transportation  and  in  packing  ; 
because  it  is  nearly  all  wood,  and  can  be  packed  perfectly  flat,  as  compactly  as  dry 
goods.  Hence  it  may  be  shipped  as  ordinary  freight,  at  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
usual  "Furniture  rates."  Distant  purchasers  have  frequently  paid  more  for  trans- 
portation of  the  common  furniture  than  its  first  cost 


The  peculiar  points  of  excellence  which  have  made  our  Dealcs  and  Settees  so  highly  esteemed  are  as 
follows : 

I.  TA^  are  com/ortahl*  for  the  ^p3$ — the  seat  and  back  being  carved  to  fit  the  person,  thus  nnaking  the 
proper  position  ihe  etuwf.  This  most  important  point  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  beyond  the  atteotkm 
of  the  School  Desk  Makers. 

II.  The /oldiMg'Seai^  with  its  many  and  varied  advantages. 

III.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  parts  is  simple  and  ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in 
other  school-furniture.  The  points  of  attachment,  in  seat,  settee-back,  and  desk- top,  are  strongly  dove- 
tailed together,  giving  the  following  advantages : 

a.  The  Desks  and  Settees  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  an  inexperienced  person,  b.  The 
parte  mutually  support  and  stiffen  each  other,  c.  Warfing  is  rendered  impossible,  d.  No  checking  or 
splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swelling  incident  to  changes  of  temperature — the  seat,  back* 
and  top  being  fiuttened  or  *' locked'*  to  prevent  it  r.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no  fitting 
to  set  them  up,  they  may  be  packed  flat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinary  freight,  without 
danger  of  damage,  and  at  less  tlian  one-Ji/th  the  charges  on  ordinary  furniture.  Thit  is  a  most  imporiaitt 
feature. 

IV.  They /resent  a  better  ap^arance^  yielding  to  the  School  Room  a  cheerfulness  and  grace  unrivalled. 


Teachers'   Desks. 


The  New  American  Teachers'  Desk. 

(OEOROE  lffUNOER«S  PATENT,) 

Is  just  the  thing  for  the  class-room.  Its  writing-sar&oe  is  ample.  The  book-raok  is 
ori^nal,  and  so  simple  and  conyenient  that  it  Is  a  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  thought 
of  before.  It  allows  the  teacher  to  have  quite  a  library  at  hand,  yet  never  in  the  way, 
while  globe  and  call-bell  and  the  indispensable  Dictionary,  have  their  appropriate 
places  within  easy  reach.  Drawers,  with  lock  and  key,  afford  security  for  priyate 
papers,  stationery,  records,  etc  It  is  provided  with  two  ink-wells,  one  for  black  and 
(me  for  red  ink.  They  are  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  for  ink  to  get  from  them 
into  the  drawers.    Everything  essential  is  provided  for. 

The  construction  of  this  Desk  is  similar  in  general  plan  to  that  of  **THE  NEW 
AMEBIGAN  SCHOOL  DESKS."  The  economy  of  this  construction  is  manifested 
chiefly  in  the  greatly  diminished  cost  of  transportation,  which  with  other  desks  not 
unfrequently  amounts  to  more  than  the  first  cost  When  packed  for  shipping,  this 
desk  occupies  less  than  half  its  space  when  standing ;  the  cost  of  boxing  is  pro- 
portionately diminished  ;  while  the  freight,  being  estimated  at  ordinary  rates,  is  very 
cheap. 

No  Teacher's  Desk  ever  met  with  such  prompt  and  general  favor.  Immediately  on 
its  completion  the  Architect  of  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  adopted  it  as  THE 
TEACHER'S  CLASS-ROOM  DESK,  for  the  City  Schools.  And  two  of  the  **  OLD" 
Furniture  Manufacturers,  who  had  not  hitherto  kept  pace  with  the  modem  demands 
of  Schools,  acknowledged  its  merits  by  making  imitations  of  it.  The  patent  laws 
have  since  interceded  to  protect  this,  our  original  invention. 

38.  Teacl&en*  CUuM-Room  Deslc^  No.  1«  51  n.  6  tn.  long,  one  Drawer $10  00 

ao.  M  M  M  Mji,3ft«6  1a.««  two  DrAWors....  lA  00 
Teacberri*  Clkalrs.  all  styles  and  prtees.    That  in  the  cnt  is 3  00 


Eureka  Slated  Blackboards. 

standard  tises,  perfect  alate  rarface,  neat  fraoiei,  readj  made : 

1.  Size  2  x3ft.,  both  sides  (13  sq  fL  surface) $3  iiO 

a.     *•    2|x3ift.,       "  18      "  »•        5  3W 

5.  "    3x4fu,         '*  24      "         ••        TOO 

4.     ••    3Jx4|n.,      "  32      "         "        9  00 

6.  **    4x6ft,         "  40      «*  **        la  00 

6.     •*    3x6ft..  lined  for  Motic W  50 

(Anif  Sixe  madt  to  order.    Above  in  black  Walnut  Frames,  each  extra,  $1  00.) 


TiiK  utility  of  the  blackboard  is  beyood  ditcastioo.  It  is  an  admitted  necessity  wherevei  teaching  is 
to  be  done.  The  day-school  teachbr  and  the  Sunday-school  tbachbr,  the  Lbcturbr  ou  Science, 
and  the  PaonissoR  in  college,  each  has  constant  need  of  it 

The  blackboard  being  indispensable,  the  question  is.  What  blackboard  is  Atsi  f  The  Terdict  of  Science 
and  the  testimony  of  teachers  agree  in  £ivor  of  the  EUREKA.  This  surface  is  incomparably  thb  bbst. 
llie  most  costly  natural  slates  do  not  equal  it  It  is  finer  and  harder  and  blacker  than  slate.  It  is  also 
smoother,  and  yet  it  never  becomes  glazed. 

The  portable  !F2i.irelca  lIla<9lcl>oarcl  is  onrivalled.  It  is  light,  may  be  easily  and  safely 
handled,  is  less  liable  than  slate  to  breaks  and  sciatches,  is  more  convenient  to  use,  and  nuicli  cheaper.  It 
is  mounted  in  the  frame  so  tliat  it  is  free  to  shrink  or  swell  without  warping  or  splitting.  The  larger  boards 
sometimes  vary  considerably  in  width  from  this  cause  :  yet  the  surface,  though  as  hard  as  (lint,  never  checks 
or  separates  from  the  wood.  This  elasticity  of  the  lEl%XXe\Uk  @lartln0  is  one  of  its  most  peculiar 
and  valuable  properties. 

Slaolcl>oa]Hls»  Splierloal  or  **  Slatod  Glo'bee." 

Invaluable  in  "  Object  Tbaching,'*  Mathbuatical  Gbography,  etc 

No.  1. — On  hand,  very  convenient,  sise  4  in.  diameter %\  50 

S.— Brass  meridian,  wood  frame,         6  in.      do. „.. 5  00 

8.—        do.  da  9  in.      da      g  qq 

4. —         da  bronsed  frame,      la  in.      do. 16  00 

6. —        do.  do.  1510.      da 20  00 

0. — High  bronzed  frame,  with  castors,  18  in.      da ..30  00 

miiolcl^oard  XSasel— KENDALL*S.    New  and  Perfect    Patented 3  00 

mnclclioard  Support— HAMMOND'S,  very  substantial. 

Size  adapted  to  any  one  of  our  Sundard  Blackboards,  |6 ;  same,  made  of  black-walnut 7  50 

maolc:l>oard  Ilu'bl>er8. 

No.  o.  Sheep-skin,  fiM<t//size,  per  dozen  —  $2  00  I  No.  3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool..    5  00 

I.  "  regular  size,     "  - —    3  00  4.  Tapestry,  NEW  and  neat 6  00 

a.  "         longer  wool,  better  finish,  4  00  |  ^  Chamois-skin,  patented,  very  superior  6  00 

Slaolc'board  Pointers  (or  ]|£ap-Polnterei)« 

No.  I.  Plain,  lengths  from  -^  to  5  ft.  each,  aocts. ;  No.  3.  Same  size,  with  porcelain  knobs,  each  40 

CrayoriB—"  EUREKA."    Dustless  and  economical  (somewhat  like  Talc),  per  100 50 

ta<.<Cruyon«I2older.— Just  invented  and  patented.    Very  simple  and  inirenmiM     p-^k  «»• 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 

A   SUBSTITUTE   FOB 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

A  J\/en^  and  Improved  JEdUion—beauiifUlly  printed  in  Colors,  fYom 
new  plates,  with  new  and  appropriate  designs* 

An  aocnrate  register  of  deportment  and  scholarship  promotes  healthy  emulation. 
Yet  such  a  register  is  rarely  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  it 
occurs,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  for  the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory. 
Perfect  accuracy  being  impossible,  wr^mce  in  the  record  is  toeakened  cmd  its  moral  f(yrce 
lost  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  resmts  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  less 
expense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil 
takes  home  with  him  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  conduct  and  progress. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  morning 
give  each  pupil  a  GABD  (5  merits),  representing  a  perfed  dayy  to  be  forfeited  for  mis- 
demeanor, or  failure  in  recitation.  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HALF-MEBITS  are  for 
pupils  who  fedl  to  retain  their  GABDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  soins  credit  Five 
CARDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (25  Merits),  representing  a 
perfect  School  Week.  Four  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF 
MERIT,  representing  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  Monih.  These  CERTIFICATES  bear 
the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  Ihe  teacher.  The  number  held  shows  the  pu- 
pil's standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
determining  to  whom  ihey  belong  :  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibit- 
ing his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no  idea  of  favoritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives,  for  either  children  or 
adults.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  unbounded 
approval  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Pupils,  assures  us  that  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFI- 
CATES are  prizes  which  pupils  vHll  cherish.  Single  merits  and  Half-Merits  are 
printed  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many 
times  —hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  there  being  80 
CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  200  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HALF- 
MERITS.  Price,  per  Mt,  9^95.     By  mail,  prepaid,  $1.33. 

The  sorts  which  make  up  the  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  as  follows  :— 
<3ertilleatee,  per  lfttmdx«d,  60  cU. «  Oheelu,  per  l&aadred,  40e. ;  OarOs,  per 
Ikvuidred,  15c. )    SiaKle  Merits,  ICc. ;    Half-Merits,  15c. 


THE   ISTETT    ©CHOOI^    S!rC2I>A.Xj 


le  shown,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.    It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  wiU  not  easily  tarnish 

On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave' the  ddfe  of  presenting  the  Medal 

Ob  the  other  side,  the  pupil's  name  may  be  eogiaved  on  the  ScrM,    This  is  the  best  School  Medal  now  ia 

ghis  sMukst,  and  is  highly  appreciated.  ,^,       -.-  ^  .•  .:.    <mk^ 

-»  #    r«-  Price,  95c«  i    bjr  mail,  prepaid,  85o. 


Dialogue  Books,  Speakers,  &c. 


'*— CKAmAcmRS  :  Percr  Johnson,  m  fo^uJMmr;  Charlie  Soott, 
,  Henry  Kogsfs,  Mr.  Hunter,  tkt  Ttaeher, 


7" 

Mrs.  Barnard,  am  0U  AmAt,  mm 

Lincoln,  a  sckcal^rl;  oaa  boy. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DIALOGUE  BOOK. 

Tfo*  l.-ORIOIKAL  DIALOGUES  (i«cent1y  published.)    Catmam:- 

X.  THE  SCHOOL  UOYS*  TRIBUNAL-CHAHAcmns :  Sophom  AU  2><*».  Tim  TfOuWesome, 
Bill  Bnc  Simon  Stupid,  Robin  Rogue,  GnniriUe  Goahead,  Hinun  Holdback,  Ernest  Thinker,  Lavrence 
Laay,  ist  Attendant,  ad  Attendant 

IP.  THE  STRAIGHT  MARlC-CHAKAcnn :  Mr.  Rnase.  a  mtm  Ttmck^r,  and  aercial  Sdiool 
B^ya. 

III.  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION :  or,  Tm  AoomtD  Child.— IVwMis/tf  Penamm :  Mia. 
Belmont,  Ellen.  A#rtfMMr^&Mv>*<rr,  Sophia,  A/r  ypumg  dMmgkUr^  mh0ut  Un  ytmrt  ^Id,  yLvrt,  ker  jmrng- 
gti,  mStmt  r^r,  Jeannette,  Arrtiuct,  Hester  roster,  k*r  ttJm^d  ckitd^  Mrs.  Montfori,  m /ritttd  9/ tke/ami- 
fy  ;  Miss  Holdrorth,  Mias  Moooatruck,  and  Miss  Fantast,  Mnw  mnidtn  Uuths,  membert  c/tke  **  Lmdkf 

TV.    THE"ETAPISOCIETY.» 
asmart^:  Willie  White,  « «jMii/ A»r  ;  Geoige  Lee^  J 
"V*    THE   ROCKVILLB   PETITION.-Chakactkiis  :   Mr.  Easton,  Editor  ^  ike  **  RmckmBg 
'  Mrs.  Easton,  EdiUt't  wi/t ;  Mrs.  Pillsburv,  Dtei0f>9  wife  ;  Mrs.  Linoohi.  Merckttnf$  mift  ; 
^mnwkmi  dttffi  Miaa  Twitchell  and  Miss  Spring,  mmiien  ladut ;  Emma 
servant. 

VI.  PUGGE.— CHARACTBlts :  '*Pro£,"«4rib#/  hoy^  «f  ^^/tttiamai  amMlwm :  Pugge,  a  tck^al 
hrt  •fpoetkalatitbitwn;  Ned,  Judge,  and  other  school  boiys,  Mr.  Whimple,  tiu  teacktr, 

VII.  RUFFER,  THE  BORE— Charactbks  :  ^xOkx^ahcrt;  Barkie  and  Joe,  mtimaies :  Ber- 
Mfd  and  Falinie,  JritmU  ^7m,  Sckp0l  hoyg, 

VIII^  EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  MADAME  SAVANTE'S^r-CMAKAcrnn :  Madame  Sa- 
rante,  and  several  young  ladiea,  kt9  /s^iZr. 

IS.  THE  PRIZE  POEM.— CuAMACnnt:  Gnat,  Lane,  Nettings  and  other  School  boys;  Mr. 
Eyesancars,  ihs  Tntclur, 

JL.    WILLIAM  RAY'S  HISTORY  LESSON.-Chakactbrs  :  Several  School  BoysL 

JCX.  SLANG.— Chakactbrs  :  Kate  Merrill,  m  Sekavl  Giri;  Liuie,  KaU*s  lUtlt  tisUr;  Mary  Wil- 
lians,  iCaig't  comm  ;  Harry,  htrtJUr  0/ KmU  and  LimmU  ;  Ralph. 

JCII.  HOMINITIC  GEOGRAPHY-(iiaid  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  late  Exhibition  in  Slow- 
town  Academy.)— Charactbrs  :  Teacher  and  several  pupils. 

3LII1.  "NOT  AT  HOME."— CHAJtACTBXs :  Emau,  Jane,  Ellen,  Mtss  Brigga,  Miss  Pcrrr. 
Bridget  >    - 

3CIV.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.-CHARAcms :  Mrs.  Smith,  Mra.  Brown,  Mary  Smith, 
Jemima  Brown,  Miss  St  Qair,  Misa  Gordon,  Miss  Graham. 

It  b  bound  in  paper  coven.      Priee  40  eeaite. 

^0«  9  of  this  series  will  be  published  early  in  187a  It  will  be  made  up  of  Dialofacs,  aelected  mill 
great  care  from  the  best  available  sources. 


American  School  Dialogues,  new,  paper....— |o  40 

American  Speaker 10 

Amateur  Dramas 1  50 

*'       Theatricals,  Miss  S.  A.  Frost 50 

Art  of  Extempore  Speakings  Baotain.— 1  50 

Book  of  Oratory,  Marshall,  tamo i  75 

"  of  Recitations  and  Dialoeues,  F.  B.  Wilson.    50 
"  of  Comic  Speeches  and  Humorous  Reciu- 

tioiis,  A.  T.  Spencer ....  .~.    50 

/*  ofTableuxand  Shadow  Pantomiaes 50 

"  of  Stum^  Speeches  and  Burlesque  Orations    50 
Comic  Reaiations  and  Humorous  Dialogues, 

Jerome  Barton 50 

Comic  Speaker. ....  ....  .... ....  .... ......  ...     10 

Debater,  McElligott »..»..... i  50' 

Declamation  for  the  Million.    Parti,  Poetry: 
Part  a,  Dialogues;  Part  3,  Prose,  each. —    60 

Elocution,  Bronson ....  ....  .m.  ....  ..a  00 

**         Griffith  ...........................  1  50 

*'         Mitcltell.... .....................  ..I  50 

Elocutionist,  paper.. 10 

Excelsior  Diak^es i  75 

Entertaining  Dialogues,  Northeod.... i  ^^ 

Exhibition  Speaker. ...... ............. — ...i  as 

First  Book  of  Oratory,  MarahaH i  50 

Free  Speaker,  Fowie ...i  50 

Uumoroua  Speakei,  Oldham..  ....  ..•.  .^. ....  1  30 

**  "  - 10 

Little  Speaker,  Northend - 60 

"     Orator  "         .. 60 

National  *•  •  125 

WAaM  4WV  MAiLBO  mi  prfeu 


National  Speaker,  paper..'....... ....fo 

"  **  lamo.— •....  ............*.  I 

New  American  Speaker,  Zachos .....a 

••    Union  "        PhUbridc  .- a 

New  York  Speaker x 

*'  One  Hundred  '*  Dialogues,  Fowle x 

Original  Dialogue«j  Sargent ....  .  1 

One  Hundred  Clioice  Selections,  paper....  .~. 

Parkir  Suge 1 

"     Tableux a 

*'     Dramas,  Eowle .— x 

"     ITieatricals 

Patriotic  Eloquence,  Kirkland i 

"       Speaker,  Raymond z 

**  **  paper........ ........... 

Primary  Speaker,  Sherwood..  ....  ....  ....  .... 

"  "         Philbrick 

Primarr  Sundard  Speaker,  Sargent ~ . 

Sabbath  School  Scrap-Book,  new  edition x 

School  Dialogues,  Lovell.... .... .... ..«.  .— .  >  x 

••  "  Northend.... ........  .^....x 

School'day  Dialogues....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  x 

School  Exhibition  Book....  ........  .......... 

School  Speaker,  Sanders .... ... .  i 

Standard  Speaker,  Sargent..... ..........  ...-a 

"  •«  paper—.. 

Stump  Speaker,  •*     .................. 

Tlie  Mimic  Stage..  ..* ..*  .— -  ..  x 

Union  Speaker,  Sanders ......i 

United  States  Speaker,  Lovell . —1 

Universal  Speaker.... ....  ....  .....^...^.....x 

Yeoqg  American's  Specter.  .-• .  ...••...  ......  x 

Young  Speaker,  Lovell. -  .-— -.  ....  x* 

Mtni  fy'VxnMS*  mt  ao  ^ctni  pff* 
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^rize-Iiinguist  of  the  Imperial  Institute  ofl'rance,  {Gold  Jfed^?,1848,) 
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J.  P.  Lbslkv,  Esq.,  Librarian  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosoplucal  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Hon,  Hkhrv  C.  Carby,  1102  Walnut  st,  Plifladelphia. 
Hon.  Morton  McMichaki.,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ;   Editor  of  the  "North  American 

and  United  States  &iixette.'^ 
Dr.  L  L  Haybs.  ao  East  Fifteenth  st,  New  York. 

Hoc.  CHAR1.B8  P.  Paly,' First  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  84  Clinton  Face,  New  York. 
Hon.  Isaac  Bell,  26  W.  Twenty-second  st ,  New  York. 
Hon.  Alex.  I.  Cotheal,  343  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  xia  and  114  Broadway,  Nftw  York. 


■  Translations  of  xf/>«/^^  t\orks  and  books  pertainine;  to  every  department  of /oVni/wrr,  from  and 

into  the  various  modern  languages. — Particular  attention  will  ba  devotea  to  the  translation  (on  moderate 
terms  and  with  especial  care)  of  all  works  tending  to  promote  the  Education  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  Total  Abstinence  and  Moral  Reform. 

©erman  in  Public  0d)a0l0^ 

The  best  Books  now  in  nse  are 
ASN,  F-  Rudiment*  of  the  Gtorman  Lanfftiage,    Exef^ise*  iv  Pronouncing,  Spelitr (?  and 
Translating.    $0.35.  .  ,  .  * 

German  Method.    With  Pronunciation  by  J.  C.  Oehlschlap;er.     Revised  EditioHy  just  issned. 

Fir»t  (practical)  Part  fo.iyo.     Second  (theoretical)  Part  $ou4a    Both  Parts  boand  together  ^liOO. 

German  Hand  Writing.    #0.40. 

This  book  cot>tains  a  number  of  interesting  letters  and  other  short  ftieces  printed  in  German  airrent 
hand- writing  characters  of  the  best  modem  style.  It  is  intended  and  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  companion 
to  everv  German  Grammar  or  Reader. 

GH A  cr flR'i',  W ,  Manual  of  the  German  lianguage.    First  Part  ^.40.    Second  Part  fo  40. 
Hoth  Parts  bound  together  jk>.7o. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  above  book  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  half  price.  Prospectuses  and  Lists 
g»-.ntii^  Large  assortment  of  German  Readers,  Diciion?rieJS  etc. — all  the  German  School  Books  in  use 
here,  and  the  largest  Stock  of  German  Books  and  Periotlicals  generally.     18  different  Catalogues  gratis. 

E.  STEIGEE,  22  &  24  FranJcfwt  St.,  New  Yobk. 
A  great  help  to  Teachers;  a  great  benefit  to  Pupils. 

A  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

Inchid'mn  a  Gitai  Variely  of  Promiscuous  KmmpJe^,  to  supply  a  Want  experienced  many 
years  m  Teaehinfj.     By  WHITMAN  p£dK,  A .  M 

It  is  the  bc»t  Aritiimetic,  so  pronounced  by  various  prominent  and  experienced  Teachersi.  particularly 
because  it  contains  a  ipreat  number  and  variety  of  Promiscoous  Examples  systematically  claHsified  an(l 
arranged,  which  retjuire  pupils  to  think  how  each  question  is  to  be  solved  independently  of  others,  as  in 
practical  business,  instead  of  copying  one  after  another. 

It  is  the  eliitApe«t  Arithmetic,  because  being  carefully  condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  which 
costs  only  about  one  third  xs  much  as  an  ordinary  arithmetical  series  in  which  the  same  matter  is  several 
times  repeated  in  different  books. 

For  rxmtilnatlon  by  a&isll,   7^  Cent** 

Letters  about  "  Introductions,"  &c.,  should  be  addressed  to 

W.  PECK,  A.  M-v  New  Haven,  Conn. 
THE     CRAYON      HptLDER 

Is  difficult  to  describe  clearly,  though  it  is  extremely  simple  In  construction.  Tts  chief  merits  consist,  (?)  >" 
its  long  grip  adapted  to  the  usual  taper  of  crayons,  so  tint  however  lij»htly  tl«  crayon  is  held,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  protruding  portion  breaking  while  iu  use  : — this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  never  ho.'. 
fore  attained  :  and  (b)  in  its  length,  or  rather  its  shortness,  for  it  is  only  as  long  as  a  crayon,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  knob  bearing  &  upering  screw  which  governs  the  grip  upon  the  crayon,  llie  convenience 
of  a  holder  that  will  take  in  an  entire  pencil,  ^nd  yet  be  short  euough  to  be  held  easily  and  naturally  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  as  a  simple  crayon  is,  will  be  appreciated  by  all.— The  holder  is  made  of  box-wood, 
and  i*  light  and  pleasant  to  handl*. 

It  will  quickly  save  more  than  its  cost  in  utilizing  the  small  pieces  gfcrayons  which  cannot  be  held  in  the 
fiogos.     It  cannot  9oil  the  dress  aud  fingers,  and  o0end  the  touch.    I*lTio€5»       -        •         3£S  OtA. 

ft  tnay  be  sent  by  mail;  prepaid,  for         ..-•----•---        30      •* 

T.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 


CLARKES*   NEW  METHOD 

FOR 

MELODEONS   AND  REED  ORGANS. 

•XtiMt    I*ul>ll9licd» 


I 


POCKBT  PUMSPHBRE, 

FOB  TBB  USB  OF 

NAVIGATORS 

AND 

A  Comprehensive  Sytttem  of  Instnictioo,  and  an  I 
Improvement  oil  ail  other  Methodi  for  the  Simplicity     C^  t       1  i  ^        A       j. 

slJales/vEIirics/JmrKecJeatiJe  Pi'e<!rMoiiuuIi!ig  -  kjluuCIllS        01       iVSll OilODIY . 

an  admirable  selection  of  ( 'boicc  Pieces  of  every  grade  .  • 

of  difficulty,  from  favorite  and  popular  authors ;  adopt- 
ing for  Keed  Ongans  the  System  so  successfullv  carried  '  .^.^..^^^^^^ 
out  for  the  Piano  Forte  in  **  Ricliardson  s  New 
Method  *'  lor  the  latter  instrument.  Arranged  ex- 
pressly for  Cabinet,  American,  Melropolitan,  Prince  & 
Co.,  Carhart  &.  Needham,  Burdett,  Lsty.  and  all  other 
Keed  Organs  :  also  for  the  Melodeon  and  Harraonium. 
By  William  H.  Clamkb,  Author  of  "'Die  American 
Organ  Instructor."  Price  in  Boards,  $i  5a  Sent 
postpaid. 

O.  DIT80W  St  CO., 
'J 7 7  IVushington  Slttet^  Botton, 

C.  It.  DITSON  Si  CO., 
711  Broadway y  New  York, 


the  ehaspest  and  most  Gonvenient  maias 
erar  dtriiad  for 

IDENTIFYING  THE  FIXED  STARS. 


NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOK. 

•Tufrt     T*u1>llAliect, 

"The  Morning  Stars." 

A  Book  of  Rellf^loits  Son{^  ibr  S«nfl»y 
ScltooU  ttuil  tbe  Hoiuc  Circle. 


The  authors  believed  that  by  recourse  to  the  FOLK. 
SONCJ.S  OF  OICKMANV— a  rich  mine  of  sweet  and 
simple  melodies  hitherto  but  little  worked — music  at 
once  ver^'  easv,  very  attractive,  beautiful  and  of  high 
•rder,  might  Ge  placed  in  the  hands  of  children  ;  and 
from  a  careful  examination  of  about  four  thousand  of 
tlie.sc  Gekman  Folk  So.sgs,  the  present  collection  has 
been  culled.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  put  the 
music  into  proper  Atj's,  for  children's  usage.  It  is  our 
experience  that  nni^ic  lor  children  is  very  generally 
written  too  high.  A  child's  voice  should  seldom  be 
carried  above  D :  and  a»  a  rule,  it  Cannot  be  maiutahied 
for  a  number  of  bars  on  C  or  D  without  flailing. 
Accordingly,  we  have  so  selected  the  keys  that  only  a 
very  few  melodies,  in  which  it  was  iin|)ossib)e  to  avoid 
it,  will  be  Ibnnd  to  run  above  D,  in  any  part  of  them. 

Price  in  Boards  35  cents;  Paper,  jp  cents.  Sent 
poBijMid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  UlTSO\^  Si  CO.,  Pabllahers, 
277  IVaihinytou  street,  Bo»ton. 
C.  H.  DITSON  Si  CO., 

711  Broaduay,  Ntw  York. 


THE    WHITLOCK 

EXPOSITION. 

A  Perpetual  Fair,  35&37  Park  Place. 

For  full  particulars  send  stamp  for  wampte  copy  of 
TAe  tl''hitiock  Exp^tittoK  Reporter^  a  iournal  of  inte- 
rest tn  every  Inventor,  Manutacturer,  Farmer,  Horti- 
culturist, and  Housekeeper. 

Cir«ul«.tlou  Huarterly  100,000. 

Address WH  IT  LOCK  EXPOSIl'ION, 

Box  6732,  New  York. 


The  POCKET  PLANISPHERE  consists  of— 
(ft.)  A  light,  strong  card,  about  four  inches  square 
)  carrying  an  accurate  circumpelar  Star- Map,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  the  months  subdivided  (or  the  days ;  and  « 
(A)  A  smaller  ciicular  card,  carrying  the  hours  ot 
,  the    day,    and    an    open    sp«ce,    lepresenting    the 
horizon. 

These  t«-o  cards  are  attached  at  the  centre,  so  as 
ts  turn,  one  on  the  other. 

This  form — a  simplification  of  Baudin's  improve- 
ment of  the  original  Planisphere  invented  by  the 
celebrated  Astronomer  Bodk,  in  17S6— an»w«rs  the 
■  same  purpose  as  the  large  Planispheres,  costing  twelve 
times  as  much.  In  addition  to  dieapness,  tlus  Plani- 
sphere has  the  further  advantage  o^  being  so  small  and 
light,  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  pockeL 

The   Poolcet  Planlspliepe  is  used 
as  follows : 

To  bring  to  view  the  principal  Stars  visible  at  any 

given  night  and  hour,  turn  the  upper  card  so  as  to 

!  bring  the  lioiir  of  observation  to  correspond  with  the 

given  time  of  year  on  the  lower  card.     The  open  space 

wtU  then  exhibit  the  stars  of  the  tirst  and  second 

'  magnitudes  above  tlie  horizon  at  the  specified  time. 

j  If  tlie  card  be  held  face  downward  above  the  head 

of  the  observer,  with  the  N.  point  toward  the  north,  it 

\  u-ill  exhibit  the  stars  in  their  positions  relative  to  the 

real  horizon. 

The  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  numbered  on  the 
.Star-Map,  in  the  order  of  thetr  brilliancy,  from  i  to  15. 
The  key  to  the  identification  of  the  stars  is  given  on 
the  back  of  the  Plani?  pSere. 


Priee,  by  msi^ll 


50  cents 


W.  Scliermerhorn  &  Co., 
14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Popular  School   Books. 

I.  WARIIEN'S  NEW  PUIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 
n.  WARREN'S  NEW  COMMOX  SCilOOJL  tJEOGRAPHY. 
III.  WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Tmbsb  three  books  form  a  complete  series  adapted  to  all  grade?  of  schooia  They  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  finely-eneraved  copperplate  maps,  and  by  many  original  and  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  in 
use  In  the  public  schools  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  among  which  are  HOSTON", 
X»«OVII>E3VOE,  l^lIII^.\.OKT^l?Hr.lL,  WAHItlTS^O^rOX, 
X>.0.,  OHIO AOO,  Ht..TCMi4K:i?H,Ht.  I^OX7I8,lVAJHllVIIL.lL«E, 
S!*-%.^  I?*ll.\.^OIHCO,  Ac,  &c.,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  private  schools  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  many  State  Normal  Schools. 

SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  new  edition  of  'WA.TlTtX^lV*^^  I^M  YH- 
IOA.IL<  OJEOGrKA-'PriY',  which  they  are  confident  will  maintain  the  well-earned 
reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  former  edition  as  THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  upon  this  subject. 
ITie  work  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  contains  the  results  of  the  investigations  and  discm-eries  of  the 
most  eminent  Geographers  and  Scientific  Men  in  all  parts  of  the  worid  up  to  the  present  date.  A  new  set 
of  finely-executed  Maps,  prepared  by  the  skilful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Surrey  Office  in  Wai^htngton,  .idds 
»o  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  work  ;  while  the  entire  subject  is  presented  in  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  in  any  text-book  published  in  this 
country. 

L  GREENE'S  NEW  IXTRODUCTION  to  EXGLTSTT  GRAMMAR. 
IT.  GREENE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
IIL-GRERNfPS  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  entire  series  has  recently  been  thorotts^hly  mnsed.  These  books  form  a  connected  series  :  but 
either  is  completL*  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently.  The  revised  books,  although  issued  but  a 
short  time,  have  alrea'dy  been  recommended  by  the  Stipoi'lnlroiiclorit;  of  I*u.l>llo  Iil- 
strtietloii  in  k:a.:XSA.S,  and.  adopted.  l>y  tlie  Htate  Ooni- 
nil«»8loneps  of  -^yLVSH^JSi^iy'VA^  and  AKH:A.IX»A»»  l>y  tUe 
lE^lio<»l  ISoards  of  Ht.  X-OXJIB,  ]M[o.»  OIIIOAOO,  111.,  and  of 
nearly  One  Tiionsand  other  prominent  oltles  and  towns. 
Thus  they  arc  becoming  the  {Standard  T'ejct-Iloolca  on  Orainnxiir. 

Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping. 

POTTER   &    HAMMOND'S    COPi'-BOOKS.      Revised  and  imDroved 

edition,  in  three  serie.^. 

I  THE  SCHOOL  SERIES-Nos.  1  to  9  inolnftive. 
IL  THE  LADIES'  SERIES-^Nos.  10  to  12  inclusive. 
UL  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  13  to  15  inclusive. 

This  system  is  an  improvement  over  all  others  in  respect  to  originality,  systematic  arrangement  of  copies, 
analysis,  and  rules  for  lu.iking  the  letters,  and  in  mathematical  eitactness  iu  tlK^r  formation,  points  of  criti- 
cism, beauty  of  engraving,  and  ease  and  elegance  of  style. 

POTTER  A;  HAMMOND'S  No.  2,  OR  COMMON  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING, 

Single  and  Double  £ntry  (includes  Noa.  t  and  a  bound  in  one). 

POTTER  &   HAMMOND*S    Na   3,   OR  HIGH    SCHOOL    BOOK-KBEPING. 

Double  Entry. 
This  Series  of  Book-Keeping  is  in  Tlirce  Numbers,  bound  in  Two  Books. 
gar~  Liberal  terms  for  Introduction. 
%*  Contspondence  of  Educators  solicited. 

CowPERTHWAiT  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

628  and  630  Che^nut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE    NEW    SONG    BOOK. 

Jusl    Published : 

The  Diadem  of  School   Songs, 


Its  Beautiful  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  Novelty : 

ZU  exceBent  and  opprcpriiAt  JTu^ic ;  \is  carefuUy  $€iedfd  Poetry ;  and  its  ntpaior  system 
of  instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music,  make  it 

THE  V£RT  BEST  SCHOOL   MUSIC   BOOK   EVER   PXTBLISHEB. 

Its  Bonga  are  adapted  to  er^rj  possible  oooaaion  tn  ererr  kind  of  Bohool* 

XT  00KTAIK8  : 

A.CADEMY  SONGS:   AUTUMNAL  SONGS: 

Bird  SONGS:  boatman  songs ; 
Common  school  songs :  country  songs :  chants: 
Dedication  songs:  devotional  songs :  do  right: 
Evening  SONGS:  exhibition  songs :  exercise: 
Flower  songs :  field:  free  school:  family  circle, 
grymnastic  songs;  graded  school;  good  children j 
Harvest  SONGS :  holiday:  home  circle: 
Infant  school  songs  ;  industry  : 
•Juvenile  songs  :  june  songs  ;  etc.  , 

KeEP-IN-THE-RIGHT  SONGS:   KINDNESS. 

Labor  SONGS:  love  songs :  little  singers: 

jMaY  SONGS:    MORNING  SONGS;  MORAL  SONGS j 

Pf  ATIONAL  SONGS  :    NIGHT  SONGS  ;    NEATNESS  ; 

Order  SONGS:   opening  songs ;   OBEDIENCE: 

I^ARTING  SONGS :    PASTORAL:   PATIENCE;    PATRIOTIC; 

C^UIET  SONGS; 

HeCESS  SONGS;    RAIN;    ROUNDS  in  a,  3  and  4  Parts: 

JSOCIAL  SONGS :   SKATING:   SUNSHINE:   SPRING: 

Teachers*  INSTITUTE  SONGS;  temperance: 
Useful  songs,  Unrivaied; 
Vacation  songs  .-  visitors*  songs  ; 
"Winter  songs  ; 

'xlcelsior  songs:  '-rarcises  in  sight  singing; 
Young-people  songs  ; 
**  'Zactly  the  songs  to  suit  ALLI" 
49"  puicb  pkr  dozebt,  -         -         .         •         -        ^6  <ni 

Spcdueift  maUed  tbr  60  cents* 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

PublUken,  14  Bosd  St.,  Sew  Tork. 


A  Library  of  Education, 

Selected  from  tfie  Sest  Winters  of  all  Counties. 


This  attempt  at  bringing  the  products  of  tlie  best  uiinds  within  the  reach  of  all  is  meeting  with  high 
appreciation. 

What  recommends  it  apart  from  its  subject-matter  and  its  cheapness  is  its  convenient  form» — permitting 
of  being  carried  about  the  per&on  and  read  at  spare  moments,  and  so  light  as  not  to  fatigue  the  hand,— and 
tlie  fact  that  each  work  will  be  complete  and,  as  far  as  possible,  standard. 

The  following  enumeration  will  give  some  idea  of  the  field  to  be  occupied :  Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
/catiou  ;  Bacott,  Advancement  of  Learning  ;  Milton;  Asckam^  Tlie  Schoolmaster;  y.  S.  Mill ;  Cariyle  ; 
Prof.  Dt  Morgau;  Sir  Edmund  Head^  Shall  and  Will ;  Rousseau,  Emile  ;  Mwe.  de  Genlis^  Adelaide 
and  Theodore  ;  M^ntaigntt  On  the  Institution  and  Education  of  Qiildren  ;  Femlon^  On  the  Education  of 
Girls  ;  Peslalozzi,  Leonard  and  Gertrude  ;  Jean  Paul  Richter^  Levana ;  Horact  Matut ;  Dr.  Chevnniiig : 
FrankltH  ;  Tacitus^  Agricola ;  Plato^  Republic ;  Xenoj^hen,  Cyropaedia,  etc.,  etc. 

J\rO  W  ^^^tDT: 

Vol.  I.  liOCKB'S  THOVOHTS  OST  EDUCATION. 

Vol.  n.  IiOCKB«S   Egnaya   on    Study   and  Reading ;     MILTON'S    BpUtle    on 
Education,  wltli  lives  of  I^ocl&e  and  Milton. 
Vol.  in.  HORACE  MANN'S  Papers  on  tike  Study  of  Pliy biology  Ui  Schools. 

Each  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  as  ct*. 
\.  As  Hpecial  present  induccmeat  we  will  mail  the  tliree  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cts. 

J.  W.  Schennerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


^om^mm^  lf®y§@fit<^lldl  Rlbir<^§o<^p^, 

WITH    ALL    THE    RECENT    IMPROVEMENTS, 

Magnifying  4cx>,  1,600,  2,500  10,000  times  the  Area.     An  absolute  necessity  to  every  iiitelligeni  teacher 
desirous  of  investigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

PKiCB-wiili  foriy-eighi  Interesting  Objects  oi  Natural  History,  j^io  ;— without  the  Objects,  %%. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Opdcian,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

TO    TEACHERS. 

TsACHEBS  may  add  several  hundred  dollars  to  salaries  after  completing  a  Normal 
Course  in  the 

DIO  LEWIS  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 

Course  completed  in  eight  weeks.     Tetm  commences  July  19.     Send  for  Circular 

F.  G.  WELCH, 

Yale    College,    Venv    Ha-T-eBi,    Conn* 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SON. 


BLACKWELL — ^Antoinette  Brown. 

STUDIES  IN  GENEBAL  SCIENCE.     12mo,  do.,  ex $2  25. 

CAVE — Madame  Eliz.vbeth. 

DKAWING  WITHOUT  A  MASTER.     16mo,  clo $1  OD. 

**  This  is  the  only  method  of  Drawing  that  really  teaches  anything." 
SYSTEM  OF  COLORING.     16mo.  clo.,  (In  press) $1  00 

CHADBOURNE,  P.  A.— President  UnWersity  of  Wisoonsin. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.     Students'  ed.     12mo,  do $1  75. 

•*In  diction,  method,  and  spirit,  the  volume  is  attractive  and  distinctive 
to  a  rare  degree." — Bostmi  TrmeUer, 

FAY,  HON.  THEO.  S. 

A   NEW  SYSTEM   OF  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Familtes  and  Students,   with 

PiNELT  EXECUTED  Maps.     12mo,  with  Atlas,  4to,  clo.  extra $4  25. 

School  edition .' 3  75. 

•*  It  makes  Geography  almost  a  new  science."— JF?(?l*.  //.  T^.  J?eBow5,  D,D. 

PUTNAM,  O.  p. 

THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS.     A  new  edition,   continued  to  1867.     One 

large  vol.,  12mo,  cloth S3  50. 

Half  Calf 5  00. 

"A  more  convenient  literary  labor-saving  machine  than  this  excellent 
compilation  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  language." — JNeio  York 
TrUnvie. 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON. 

THE  SKETCH-BOOK.     School  edition,  for  use  as  Reader.  16mo,  clo.  $1  25. 
CRAYON  BnSGELLANY 1  25. 

SMITH,  E.  PESHINE. 

A  MANUAL  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     12mo $1  5a 

ST.  JOHN,  SAIVIUEL. 

PROF.  OF  CHEMISTRY   IN   THE   COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS   AND 
SL^RGEONS.     12th  thousand.     12mo,  illust $1  50. 

OTIS,  CALVIN  N. 

SACRED  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  ART.    Ite  Origin  and  Progress,     16mo, 
cloth $1  25. 

JsSf^  Specimen  copies  of  our  Educational  Books  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination 
at  half  price. 


G.  p.  Putnam  &  Son, 


Slated  6 


LATED   ULOBES 


are  now  finding  a  place,  hitherto  unoccupied,  ii^ 
every  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the 
uniyersity.  At  no  distant  day  they  will  be  deemed 
indispensable  in  every  well-furnished  school-room, 
ft  Their  varied  applications  as  "  Spherical  Blackboards," 
when  fully  appreciated,  will  make  tbem  as  popular  among  teachers  and  as  much  a 
necessity  to  intelligent  teaching  as  common  flat  blackboards  are  now. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  layina:  a  sure  foundation  for  a  right  undei-standlng 
of  Ge(^raphy,  they  would  be  entitled  to  fii-st  rank  among  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  scbool  apparatus  ever  invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Geography  may  begin 
objective  iusLruction  at  the  outset,  showing  to  pupils  the  things  themselves,  not  inac- 
ciinile  pictures  which  the  well-tramed  mind  may  imagine  to  represent  them.  Pupils 
Uiua  IcaiTi  not  merely  names  of  geographical  lines,  but  what  they  are,  what  they  are 
for,  and  how  to  draw  them ;  and  still  more,  how  to  draw  by  them.  Map-drawing  be- 
comes intelligent  work,  not  mere  mechanical  transferring  of  unmeaning  marks  from 
one  paper  to  another. 

Multitudes  offacts  and  phenomena  can  oc  illustrated  find  explamed  so  simply  and 
clearly  that  any  child  can  understand  them.  The  most  obscure  theorems  and  prob- 
lems of  Spherical  Geometry,  Trigonometiy,  and  Navigation  become,  when  studied  in 
connection  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible. 

As  now  made,  these  Globes,  or  Spherical  Blackboards,  are  an  improvement  of  tlie 
original  invention  of  Professor  Shepard.    Sizes  and  Prices : 

No.  1.— On  handle,  very  convenient,  size  4in.  diameter $1.60 

S.^Braw  meridian,  wood  ftwne,  61n.      do 5.00 

8.—  "  ♦»  9in.       do 9.00 

4.—  "  bronaed  firame,     ISIn.      do 15.00 

5.—  "  "  Win.       do ».00 

6.~Hl;;hbroczed  frame,  with  castors,  18  in.      do 80.00 

EurekaLxquid  SXiATUVa 

(MuNoini*8  Intektioh.    J.  W.  ScnEBXERHORM  A  Ck>.,  Sole  MANrFAcnniEM.) 

MAKES   A    8UKFACE    WHICH    RIVALS    THS   BEST    WALL    SLATES. 

It  to  perfbctly  Black;  never  CrumMee;  alwaja  remains  Hard  and  Smootli* 

It  Ls  enccMslblly  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  in\'a]iiiible  In  runovatlng  old  -Blackboaids. 
Ita  DuxuBiLrrr  is  proved  by  thirteen  year^*  severe  n»e  in  the  bmt  fchools  of  New  finxland  and  New 
York.  The  Surface  seems  to  improve  with  use  and  age.  Any  teacher,  obtorvinj; ''Directions/*  can 
apply  it,  making  perfect  datemrfau^  anrivallcd  in  oolor^  8mooUws99  and  durabUUy. 

PiacB ;  QuAiiTs,  13.00 ;  Pints,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  gals. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq«  (t.  Hence  U  makes  cheap  blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  is 
enoagh.    New  surfiice  reqolres  two.    It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

€  A17TION.— BuBRKA  Liquid  Slating  is  the  Orioikai.  Liquid  Slating— ^jtr«<  Liquid  Blackboard 
ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but  none  prodacea  Vu  perffcUy  stnooth^  enduring^ 
dUad-Uaekfurfaoeqfths  Eceska.    It  is  the  ohlt  slate  subpage  which  will  nut  olazk. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubeka  Si«atui<]  ;  WB  WARRANT  IT. 


•"  Unrivalled  Blackboards,"  Standard  Sizes,  Ash  Frames : 


No.  0.— 1|  ft.  by  8   ft 12.75 

1.— a     ♦*      8  **....  8.80 

t.-^i    »•      8*" 5.85 

8.-8      "      4  "   ..  ....    7.00 


Ko.4.-8ift.by4ift $9  60 

5.-4      "      6  " 1800 

6.-4     *'      6  "  lined  for  m«sic. 13.50 

1,—Anp  Sizt  or  8tyU  to  Order. 


"An  Educational  Novelty." 

RIDER'S  COMPOSITION  PAPER. 

Tbe  Teadier  who  ainceralj  dotircs  to  tmproye  hit  paplls  In  "  Good  Eau^Bflh**  hat  an  Invalcabie  aid  la 
Mr.  Aider*8  method  of  correcting  compoflitionft.  TTnder  tbe  old  plan,  DMBary  and  almotl  praflfleai  homn 
are  passed  In  wriiing  out  correeaom  wnlcti  aaay  not  be  nnderatood  by  tbe  pnpil,  even  If  fm  take  tbe 
trouole  to  read  tbem. 

Rider's  Composition  Paper  makea  tbe  papn,  not  ths  teacher,  correct  tbe  compoiltiOB.  At  head  of 
fiboet  is  table  of  rules  and  laws  wliicb  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  eacb  appropriately  nambered.  Tbe 
eacher  is  to  underline  ikulty  words,  and  place  in  margin  a  symbol  directing  pupil  to  proper  iten  in 
able.  Then  pnpil  can  examine  and  analyze  the  principle  violated,  and  make  correctiona.  Thoa  he  fa- 
.▼lubly  becomes  technically  and  thoroujifnly  htmniar  with  the  redairements  of  the  English  lan^aaj^. 

As  a  time-savin?  invention  It  Is  most  important,  hosldee  rcdnctng  composition  to  a  »cleutillc  mr'*^ 

The  tables  are  neatly  printed  at  the  head  of  letter-paper,  properly  mled  with  bine  and  red  lines. 

Flmt  Series  is  for  beginners  in  the  Art  of  Composition  who  mav  be  careleM  In  penmanshin,  im 
4peUing,  in  use  of  capitals,  etc.  Its  proper  use  will  p«<>veiit  habiu  of  Indifiereuce  to  titue  Iknits.  wnlcb 
are  easy  to  acquire  but  difficult  to  mend. 

Second  Series  reviews  the  greater  points  ot*^.Jlr8t  and  attends  to  selection  of  worda,  gramnaft- 
leal  constmciion,  formation  of  sentencea,  paragrapLing,  condensing,  Mc.,  etc 

Third  SerlMiy  without  forgetting  the  errors  corrected  in  the  JlrH  and  second,  has  reference  to 
Rhetorical  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the  cultivation  of  tbe  very  beat  style  of  finished  Engiiab  Ooai- 
position.    Specimen  sheets,  by  mail,  prepaid,  6  eta. 

Priee  per  qaire,  hj  Bxpreee,  50  eta*       Prle^  per  re»in,  20  quires,  $8. 

Cleveland's  Standard  Series. 

/*.  Compendium  of  Xnpthh  Literaturt,  Comprising  Englinh  Authors  fxova.  14th  to  18th  Century 
inclusive.    7«2  pp.,  large  12mo.  Price— reuil,  $2.60 ;  wholeaale,  $2JC 

If  X»iff risk  Ziteraiure  of  Mneieenth  Cen fury.  Comprising  living  BngHsb  Authora  and  thoee 
M  bo  have  died  In  IDtb  Century.    8UU  pp..  large  13mo.  Price— reUil,  |S.fiO ;  wbolcaalo,  $2.A 

ffl.  Compendium  of  American  Ziieraiure,  American  Authors  fh>m  earliest  period  of  Amed- 
can  Literature  to  the  present.  Price— retail,  $2.90 ;  wholesale,  $•.!$. 

rV,  Compendi^tm  of  CSaesieai  Literahtt'^,  Consisting  of  Choice  Extracts  translated  Itom  tbe 
Greelc  and  .^iin  Prose  Writers  and  Poets.  Price-Detail,  $2.C0;  wholesale,  $S.lO 

^.  fhteiicat  Woi-keof  John  Miiion,  with  his  LIfb,  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  aad  Isdcx. 
68»pp.  Price— retail,  $i.50 ;  whole«ale,  $2.ta 

VI.  Hymne  for  Sehoohj  with  appropriate  aolectiona  from  Scripture,  and  tnnes  suited  to  rbe 
metres  of  the  hymns.    S?0  pp.,  18mo.  Price— reuil,  75  cents ;  wholesale,  60  centa. 

The  Hymns  are  adapted  to  each  day  of  the  year,  are  familiar,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  the  Sngilete 
language  endures.    Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  ea?iy  to  be  sung,  and  ftivoritee  wiin  mSL 

We  supply  te&chers  at  YThJoieiaU  Prices.  Copies  by  mail  at  retaM.  We  Udrodivm  tbem  9L  wkaUnU 
prices  only. 

Besides  school  editions  of  the  first  five  wortra,  others  are  pnbllshed  upon  finer  paper,  ana  bonsd  iB 
various  styles  of  beauty,  for  the  Household  Librarv. 

These  books  are  recommended  by  the  first  scholars  and  educators,  and  are  used  extensively  ia  our 
nigii-schools  and  colleges. 

FISCHER'8  XKIV  I^ATIBT  BOOK.— Part  I. 

^  THIRD  EOITION,  REVISED. 

This  book  revolntioaiaes  tne  siuay  o.  «^tln.  It  presents  a  New  method.  It  does  not  claim  to  open 
ip  a  "•  Koyal  road  to  learning/'  nor  will  it  yield  a  perfect  knnnledsrc  of  T^tln  in  "  Ax  easy  leesona  ;*^  but 
.t  will  aid  tlie  puptl  to  acquire  the  Latin  langnage  by  tHe  most  natural  method  poesiblt,  **^ abort  oittmBt" 
lag  it  spoken  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  hatha  of  Ancient  Rome."  It  is  highly  commended  by  soma  of  tk» 
oest  teachers  and  scholars.  Retail  Price  $l*2o«  Wliolesale  Price  $1.  For  exaaai* 
nation,  prepaid,  by  mall,  $1. 

MEITTAL  AXfD  SOCIAL  OULTUBB. 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  I<.  0«  liOOmiS,  A.m.,  nCD.,  Presideni  of  W%eetinft  J^emate  CdtMe/fe* 

GONTBNTa,— L  How  to  OBTAm  KirewLKiHis.— II.  Obssrvatiov,  Rkamsio,  Lkctvrbs.  Oohvxiisatioiv,  seem 
MnoiTiTioif  CovrAiHca— III.  Roues  melatixo  to  Os«KHrATioa.r— IV.  Or  Books  amd  Rkadisc— V.  Jvwiuust  or 
Books.— VI.  Or  Litiko  iMsrsvcTioirs  ard  Lkctvriui.— VII.  Rolu  or  iMPKorRMKitr  ry  CoR'ricmATio«c. — ^Tllt. 
Practical  Hurts  :  IIow  ard  Whrm  to  Sprak,  aicd  What  to  Sav.— IX.  Or  Stopt  or  Mkditation.— X.  Or  nsi9a 
rns  Attkntioh.— XI.  Or  EaLARoiNo  tok  OArAcrrv  or  thk  Muid.->OCII.  Op  iMPKonno  tiik  Mkmorv.— XIIL  Qm 
dRi.r-CoirrRou— XIV.  A  GaxKaro;.  DitPoatTio!*.— XV.  Fni.iTKNt:s9.— XVI.  pKArriCAL  llimra  ov  BnaAvioa. 

It  may  be  naad  wltb  advantage  as  a  NEW  REAUCNU  BOOK  in  Schools. 

Specimen  sent,  postpaid,  for  f$  ceiitn,  the  nrholMMile  pt'lee» 

J.  W-  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publisher^, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Yat^Jc 


Eureka  Liquid  Slating, 

(MtTNOKK's  LsTTKNTION.      J.  W.   SOHIBMXBaOBN  &  Oo.,    SOLB  MakUTACTUBKBB,) 

HAKES  A  SURFACE  WHICH  RIVALS  THE  BEST  WALL  SUTES. 

It  la  perffeetljr  Bliusk;  IVeTer  Crumbles;   mVvrmyB  remmliu  Hard  mnd  Bntoothw 

It  is  BQocessfalljr  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  invalaable  in  reno- 
▼atlng  old  Blackboards.  Its  DusABiLmr  is  proved  by  thirteen  years'  severe  use 
m  the  best,  schools  of  New  England  and  New  York.  The  Surface  seems  to 
improve  with  use  and  age.  Any  teacher,  observing  "  Directions,"  can  apply  it, 
making  perfect  ailaU  tur/aee^  unrivalled  in  coIoTj  mioothneM  and  durability, 
Frioe :  Quart,  $3.00 1  Pint,  $1.75.   6  p.  a  disooont  on  6  sala.s  10  p.  a  on  10  (aIs. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  ohbap  Blackboard.  For  old 
Boards  one  coat  is  enough.  New  surface  requires  two.  It  is  put.  ud  in  tin  cans, 
and  safely  sent  by  express. 

OJk.xmox.— Eubkka  I  AQVrO  Slating  is  the  Obioinal  Liquid  Slating— 
the  first  Liquid  Blackboard  ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  oat 
none  produces  the  perfectly  smooth^  enduringy  dectd-hlaoh  eurface  of  the  Eusbka. 
It  is  tbob  only  slatb  subfaoe  whioh  will  not  olaze. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubeka  Slatuto; 

WE  IVARRAlfT  IT. 


^^  "Testimony  proving  its  reliability,  after  the  severest  tests  for  years,  will 
be  sent  when  desired.      This  wonderful  invention  enables  every  School  to  have  a 

First-Glass  Unbroken  filackboard  Surfaoe,  at  small  expense. 

ft  costs  even  less  than  common  black  paint ;  for  that  requires  frequent  renewal, 

while  the 

Eureka  Slating  will  endure  Ten  Years  at  least. 

The  Proprietors  have  arranged  with  leading  houses  throughout  the  country  for 
supplying  it  to  Teachers,  School  Olfiters,  and  Builders  of  School  Houses,  at 
New  York  prices. 

H.  H.  BANCROFT  A  CO^  San  JPranci«co,  Cal.,  will  supply  all  on  the  Paclilc  eoast. 
E.  SPEAKMAN  &  CO.,  Chicago,  nilnoU,  keep  a  Stock  for  the  great  North  West. 

J.  P«  MORTON  &  CO.,  I^oalsvlUe,  Kentacky,  will  fill  orders  f^om  the  Sooth  and 

Southwest. 
WHiIdlAM  BAI<I<ANTYNB,  IVaMUlngton,  D.  C,  baa  a  constant  supply  for  all  who 
may  require  it.    Also 

J.  IV.  BOND  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Harylund. 
jr.  A.  BANCROFT  «Sc  CO.,  Piaiaclelplita,  Pa. 
ELDRBDGK  A  BROTHJBR,  Philadelphia,  1-a. 

The  American  Tablet  Co.,  29  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  skilled  workmen 
ready  to  apply  it,  at  reasonable  rates,  to  School  B.oon\  walls  everywhere  in  New 
£ngland.  This  Company  have  most  successfully  applied  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  yards  to  the  walls  of  New  England  School  Houses. 

The  Western  Eureka  Slating  Ck).,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  organized  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 


EUREBLA.  SLATES— "Unrivalled  Blackboards,"  ready  made. 

No.  4.— 3i  ft.  by  i^t t9.6 

5.-4      '^     6   •* 12.00 

6 3      •*      6    "lined  for  music...  12. 50 


No.  0— li  ft.  hy  3   ft $2 .  75 

1 2      *»      3    '* 3.60 

2 2^    "      3i" 6.25 

8.^-3      "      4    " 7  00 


l.—Any  Size  or  Styte  to  Order, 


'  School  MoTdshing  Eoiises  generally  wia  stqmly  these  Black-Boards,  as  wOl  tie  (he 
Eureka  Liquid  bUiing, 


Excellent   JNew    JbSooKS. 


Murray's  Adirondacks. 

Adventures  in  the  Wilderness : 


OAMP-LIFJB     I.\     THE    ADIROTTDACKS. 

BT  REV.   W,  H.   H.  MURRAY. 

Eight  full-page  Illustrations $1  50. 

FIFTH     EDITION. 

Mr.  Murray  is  tlie  best  slu.t,  the  best  fisberm.in.  the 
best  walker  and  K:\-ninasl,  and  (his  friemls  savt  the  bcM 
preacher  in  Massathuseiis.  Wht-thcr  lie  cjn  write  j;ood 
sermons,  \%e  iiave  no  means  of  jud-^iii); ;  b\ii  he  ran 
certainly  write  a  capital  book  of'  aflvt-ninn's  in  ihe  Wjl- 
derncsa.  His  volunjc  is  one  of  the  irL^hi-^t  anil  bright- 
est of  the  beasi.li.  It  is  ihe  best  of  gni<lf";  tn  the  Wil- 
derness of  Northern  New  Yoik,  an  aHniiraliie  hand- 
book of  wood  craft,  and  a  dtlishtful  voliin)e  of  well- 
wiiiten  and  cuteriaiuiiig  sketcljcji.— A'.  }'.  Cifiz<u 

Charles    Readers    Novels. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

Uniform,  Compaji,  LrgihJc,    ITanJstwie^ 
rUmp! 

Thk  popidar  Hoi^sFHOLD  Edition  of  Mr.  Rkade's 
(Complete  Novels,  comprised  in  Eight  Volumes,  as 
follovrs : — 

Fowl  Piny.     I  vol. 
Ilaifl  C'hhIi.     1  vol. 
1%'hite  L.lei*.     I  vol. 
Grimth  Gaunt.     1  vol. 
I««ve  mo  Liittiis  Liovi*  iiio  Lton^,     \  vol. 
!Vev«T  too  Late  to  Mriid.     1  vol. 
The  Cloi«tcr  and  the  IlenrtU.     1  vol. 
Pc^  AVoflins^ton,  CliriMtic  Joliui«tone,  and 
other  .StorloH.     I  vol. 

tfr  Pkice,  91.00  a  volatile.  The  Set  iu  a  neat 
Box,  «H.(K);  Hiilf  Calf,  SlS.OO. 


I  Beyond 


comjKirison    ihe 
we  Aaty.' 


bf:M     i^oiy-terUtT 


THE   INGHAM    PAPERS, 

Br  Edward  Everett  Haul 

1  vol.    ICmo.    Uniform  with  •'  If,  Ye«,  and  Per* 

hapa."-   •!  60. 

If  Mr.  E.  Hale  ever  nrrote  a  etory  which  was  not 

worth  readin.^,  wc  have  \.  I  seen  iL  Certainly  the  ten 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  at  an  infinite  distaaoe 
from  unreadableness,  and  the  memoir  of  that  reverend 
member  of  the  Chui'ch  militant,  Capt.  Ingham,  wtll  ba 
keenly  relished  by  all  his  friends.  America  i«8  fortusiite 
in  having  such  a  story-lelicr  as  Mr.  Hale.  Hit  simple, 
rollicking  stvle,  his  hearty,  whole-.souled  fun^  and  hi* 
real  dramati'c  cenius,  will  be  more  justly  appreciated 
twenty  years  hence  than  iliey  are  to-day. — liart/ard 
Courant. 

THE  EING  AND  THE  BOOK, 

By  Robert  Browning. 

2  vols.     16mo.    Cloth,   $4.00  ;  half  calf,   $7^0. 

Ti.B  complete  work  affects  the  reader  most  powerfully 
with  that  wide  unitv  of  impression  which  it  is  the  highest 
aim  of  dramatic  art,  and  pcrh  ips  of  all  art,  to  prodwe 
After  wc  have  listened  to  ail  the  whimsical  dogmAtizicg 
al)Out  bt-aiitv.  to  ail  the  odious  cam  alx>ut  morbid  anai- 

.  cmy.  to  all  the  well -deserved  reproach  for  unforgivable 
perversities  of  |)lnase  and  outrat^es  on  rhythm,  there  ts 
felt  to  us  the  conscionsnes'?  that  a  striking 'human  trmut- 
action  ha?  been  seized  by  a  vij;orr)us  and  prnfoond 
imas:inati(m.    lliat   its   ni\nV   diverse  tlireads  have  been 

'  wrought  into  a  single  rich  and  manv-colored  web  of  art, 
in  which  we  may  see  traced  for  iis  tlic  labyrinths  of  pas- 
sion and  inditlerence,  sttipidity  and  craft,  prejudice  and 
chance,  alon^;  wfiich  truth  and  justice  have  to^uda  de- 
vious and  doubtful  'w^y.—FoHnic/tfiy  Review.     . 


This  edition  of  Ch 
similar  in  stvle  to  thi 
seric;,  i?sn(.d  by  tli 
neatly  bounci.  well  p 
aiviile  si^;naUiie 
on  the 


rles  Rcads's  Novels  is  somewhat 
well-known  ^'^  Chiirirs  D:\k^Ms" 
vanic  firm.  The  volumes  are  nil 
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ccptable  addition  to  the  American  librar\  of  n'l-dcrn 
English  literature.  Alter  Ihckcns,  no  Lngli  h  author  of 
the  day  ajM'oais  >.o  diricily.  to  all  hiancht  >  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  as  Ch.iile^  Kcade.  Although  most  (if 
"his  works  are  intensely  En.ulith  in  loc.il  coi<;rin.ii,  his 
hatred  of  claims  injustice,  of  \\it\\y  social  spites  and  jue- 
jndices.  of  official  wronjis  and  abuses,  and  his  warm 
svmpatlry  with  all  the  Ivt-sh  and  tiue  imimlscs  and  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  s..cure  for  his  wrtrks  appreciative 
readers  wherever  the  Enj:li-.h  lani:uac;e  is  '■]V'kcn.  (has. 
Kcadc's  works  all  deserve  the  \\ide^t  circle  of  readers, 
within  whose  reach  they  can  be  broii>;ht,  and  wc  ate 
glad  to  find  that  the  task  of  i)Iac;nc;  thi»m  before  the 
American  public,  in  a  tasteful  and  ccn\«:nifnt  literary 
form,  has  been  imdert.ikf-n,  and  so  well  t.xtcutcd.  by 
those  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  carrying  it  out  as  the 
publishers  of  the  present  series. — Atw  ^'ork  J itfia. 
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many  of  them  are  written  with  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
inspired  il.ymcr  ;  there  is  a  felicitous  choice  of  words,  a 
concise  and  apt  turn  of  lau;iuaKe.  a  melodious  emphasis 
which  revive  the  pleasurable  emotions  wherewrih  we 
first  read  Kea!.'=:,  Proctor  and  H\mt.  The  "  Blame!c« 
Prince"  is  a  most  winsome  metrical  tale,  with  exquisite 
pictures  of  still  life  and  inspiring  touches  of  ^entinreni, 
such  as  only  a  delicate  s.ense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  can  inspire. — jVcw  V'ork  Times, 
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WILLSON  S    READERS. 

{A  f^'mer,  ih'o   Spellers,  and  seven  headers. ) 

Tkb  leading  objecU  aimed  at  in  the  preparatioo  of  the  School  aad  Family  Series  of  Readcn  taa^ 


lit.  To  prepare  a  Series  that  ihali  fiiraiah  all  possible  meant  whidi  books  can  a£Rifd  fax  correct  and 
socoeasfnl  instruction  in  the  "  art  of  reading,"  and,  especially  for  the  ibrmation  <A correct  habits  of  reafipf 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  pupir*  course.  Connected  with  these  objects,  the  plan  of  the  lessons  in  the 
early  Readers  tnTolves,  more  than  in  any  other  series,  the  constant  cnltivation  of  \\vt  perctftive  ^cdtiea.  as 
being  those  which  arc  first  and  prominently  called  into  exercise  in  the  Natural  Order  of  Devdopment. 

ad.  To  impart,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  giving  prominence  to  the  rhetoric  of  reading,  as  gvc« 
an  amount  and  variety  of  interesting  and  useful  information  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  author  has  aimed 
to  fopuUriu,  to  the  capacities  of  children,  many  of  the  Higher  English  Branches  of  study,  especially  the 
Natund  Sciences  and  the  DepartmenU  of  Animal  lAit—hy»nck*t  vhich,  if  not  ttmg^  in  our  fmhSc 
ickoob,  mrt  NKVBK  taufki  to  tko  mass  of  American  ekHdrtn.  In  order  to  impart  interest  and  give  va- 
riety to  these  subjects,  the  author  has  sought  to  throw  around  them  all  the  charms  which  poetry,  and  vivid 
description,  and  incident,  and  anecdote,  and  the  best  illustrations  can  lend. 

This  Series  of  Readers  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  nine  years,  and  has  conclusively  proved  that 
skill  in  reading  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences  can  be  acquired  at  one  and  the  sanse  time  :  tfaey 
have  consequently  proved  that  by  the  tise  of  the  old  system  of  reading-books  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
time  is  wasted. 

FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 

(Fird  Lessons  in  Nurnbers^  Elementary  Arithmetic,  and  Common  S(*hool 
Arilhmetio  now  ready :  Menial  Arithmetic  in  Press,) 

Thb  Series  is  intended  to  precede  the  higher  Mathematics  of  Professor  Loomis,  of  Yale  Collegs,  the 
whole  to  form  a  comgjbte  Mathematical  Coarse,  containing  books  for  the  Primary  School,  for  the  most 
advanced  College  Class,  and  for  all  intermediate  classes.  The  Auth<H9  are  men  of  rare  ability  and  superior 
mathematical  talent,  and  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  class-room,  in  the  field  of  authorship, 
and  in  business  life,  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  of  preparing  Mathematical  Text- Books  (cv 
American  Schools. 

The  attention  of  iinv,  Progrtssivt  teackerj  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and  valuable  featores 
of  this  Series.  The  nodical  chaugt  from  the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  worits  upon  the  same  subject  are 
the  resnlt  of  long  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with 
schools  and  bunness  ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  iv 
(  (what  all  previous  methods  have  failed  to  do)  good^  practical  AritkmeticimMt, 
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Common-School  SotIm,  contidning  the  fini  Six  Kunben,  now  ready. 

"  /  hdievt  a  chUd  wiU  learn  both  to  draw  and  voriie  sooner,  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  wB 
learn  xjoriting  alone," — ^Hoba.os  Mann. 

This  Scries  contains  a  system  of  "  helps  "  which  enable  a  child  to  more  quickly  and  practically  learn  \he 
art  of  Writing  than  he  could  by  the  use  of  other  systems  of  penmanship.  In  addition  to  the  Writiaf 
Exercises,  the  books  contain  a  very  carefully-arranged  set  of  Drawing^Lessons,  which  are  placed  oo  the 
borders  of  each  page.  By  means  of  these  books  Drawing  can  be  taught  in  all  schools^  without  the  f  e^ 
of  a  special  drairing  teacfa^,  or  of  special  books  of  instruction. 

For  detailed  descriptions  of  any  of  the  above-named  works,  ofid  for  ier-n^ 
thereon,  please  address 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
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OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.' 

I. 

THROUGH  the  whole  of  the  five  or  sfx  centuries  known  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  every  high-road  in  Europe  was  alive  with  youths 
hastening  to  the  schools.  They  crossed  and  recrossed  mountain,  forest, 
and  narrow  sea  by  iehs  of  thousands  ;  and  they  crowded  the  several  seats 
of  learning — Oxford,  Paris,  Salamanca,  Bologna,  and  Prague,  as  thick 
as  bees.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  they  generally  outnumbered  all  the  other 
residents  of  these  cities — 30,000  being  actually  set  down  as  attending  the 
schools  of  Oxford;  50,000,  70,000,  and  even  100,000,  those  of  Paris j-^ 
while  a  notion  of  the  numbers  who  selected  Prague  as  alma  mater  may  be 
formed  from  the  tale  told  of  the  multitude  that  accompanied  the  cele- 
brated professor  John  Hoffman,  when  expelled  from  that  university  by 
the  influence  of  Huss — ^a  host  which  several  writers  estimate  as  high  as 
40,000.  Nor  were  these  the  only  universities  in  existence.  There  were 
others  of  all  but  equal  note  at  Orleans,  Montpellier,  Pkdua,  and  Leipsic ; 
and  twenty-four  more,  some  of  them  of  great  celebrity,  were  erected  be- 
tween 1403  and  1499.  Humbler  establishments,  too,  existed  in  plenty; 
Every  cathedral  had  its  school,  and  so  had  every  monastery.  Several  oC 
these  were  academies  of  large  pretence,  which  exacted  a  certain  amount 
of  preparatory  knowledge  from  those  who  sought  admission — Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  for  instance,  having  been  rejected  in  his  boyhood  by  the  monks  who 
conducted  the  school  of  St  Alban's,  because  his  acquirements  did  not 
come  up  to  their  standard.  The  parson  of  the  parish,  also,  seldom 
objected  to  increase  his  generally  scanty  stipend  by  playing  the  part  of 
pedagogue.  And,  finally,  many  a  wandering  scholar  was  glad  to  ex- 
change instruction  against  board  and  lodging  in  hamlet  and  homestead 

'  From  Tht  Cornkill  Magtaune^  London. 

rEDt«r«d  Mcordias  to  Act  of  GongrMS,  in  the  year  1868.  by  J.  W.  Sehermerhorn  k  Co.,  In  th*  CIor1c*t  Oflio* 
ol  the  Dwtrid  Court  of  the  UnltwiSUtM  for  the  BoathernD&tiictofcNow  York.]  ,  „     ^, 

K.  B.    The  Fran  are  at  Uberty  to  copy,  prorlded  credit  is  giren  to  Thu  AmeHcan  JEJueoMonal  MonMn. 
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which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  regular  institutions.  All  this  shows  that 
the  numbers  under  education  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  much  larger 
than  we  are  disposed  to  think  :  they  were  larger,  indeed,  than  in  any  age 
from  the  Reformation  down  to  thirty  years  ago ;  for,  with  so  much  good, 
that  great  event  wrought  one  large  evil,  sweeping  away  from  many  quar- 
ters the  educational  organization  that  had  been  growing  up  for  centuries, 
without  substituting  anything  in  its  stead. 

When  conquest  had  ceased,  and  society  began  to  reoi^ganize,  and  when, 
therefore,  learning  began  to  be  appreciated,  any  teacher  who  put  himself 
forward  was  sure  to  obtain  a  following  that  speedily  multiplied  to  thou- 
sands, if  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  ability.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case 
he  would  find  it  necessary  to  fix  his  school  in  some  place  adapted  to 
supply  the  material  wants  of  his  pupils.  And  as  there  were  few  situations 
which  those  periodical  invaders,  dearth  and  plague,  did  not  render  un« 
tenable  for  any  length  of  time,  the  early  history  of  learning  is  full  of 
instances  of  teachers  and  their  disciples  migrating  from  place  to  place  in 
search- of  food  and  lodging.  Nor  were  these  the  only  considerations  that 
dictated  the  choice  of  locality.  The  feme  of  a  good  teacher  was  sure  to 
spread,  even  into  other  countries ;  it  was,  therefore,  indispensable  that  he 
should  settle  in  some  well-known  and  easily  accessible  spot :  and  thus  in 
a  short  time  we  find  the  principal  cities  of  the  West  fairly  stocked  with 
teachers.  Rulers  and  citizens,  too,  soon  found  their  advantage  in  these 
schools,  and  did  their  utmost  to  perpetuate  them.  With  that  view  they 
extended  peculiar  privileges,  at  first  to  the  preceptors,  but  eventually  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  students,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  their  servants. 
And  these  privileges  grew  and  flourished,  until,  by  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  find  them  including  exemption  from  taxes  of  all  kinds,  from  arrest, 
seizure  of  goods,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  even  in 
cases  of  atrocious  crime.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  promulgate  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  or  interdict  against  a  university  without  special 
license  from  the  Pope;  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.,  whose  example 
was  generally  followed,  published  a  rescript  (1158)  which  directed  that 
students  should  pass  freely  throughout  the  empire,  and  forbade  their 
arrest  for  debt  or  crime  on  their  way  to  or  from  school.  Even  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  these  privileges  were  still  considered  of  sufficient 
moment  to  merit  th^  attention  of  the  diplomatist,  and  obtain  a  place  in 
important  treaties.  We  find  a  portion  of  the  33d  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  concluded  1526,  devoted  to  the  claims  urged  by  the  University 
of  Burgos  for  "les  maux  et  dommages  excessifs  qu'ils  ont  soustenus  et 
souiferts  durant  ces  guerres,  contre  la  forme  des  privileges  qu'ils  disent 
avoir  des  pr6d6cesseurs  dudit  Roy  Chrestien ;"  and  the  4  2d  article  of  the 
same  treaty  stipulates  that  to  "the  lord  of  Chaux,  Messire  Charles  de 
Poupet,  chamberlain  and  first  butler  to  the  Emperor,  should  be  restored 
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the  ransom  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  his  children,  who 
being  scholars  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  therefore  privileged  and 
assured  by  law  that  they  could  not  be  made  prisoners,  were  not  fair  prey 
{de  juste  prise)  ;  that  the  said  ransom  should  be  restored  by  those  who 
had  exacted  it,  or  by  their  heirs  ;  and  that  in  this  matter  the  very  Chris- 
tian King  was  to  cause  ample  and  speedy  justice  to  be  done,  according  to  the 
privileges  ef  the  said  University  0/ Paris,'*  Nor  were  these  privileges  with- 
drawn until  loQg  after  the  Reformation.  Those  claimed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  remained  in  full  force  until  1592.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Provost  of  that  city  dispensed  with  the  oath  which  had  been  exacted  at 
their  installation  from  every  one  of  his  predecessors  for  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  to  observe  himself,  and  protect  with  all  his  power,  the  immuaities 
of  the  learned  brotherhood.  And  those  privileges  were  even  more  widely 
extended  among  ourselves.  For  ages  they  obstructed  the  course  of  Eng- 
lish justice  under  the  name  of  Benefit  of  Clergy  ; — an  institution  which 
enabled  every  one  who  could  read  to  perpetrate  at  least  one  capital  crime 
without  risk  during  the  course  of  his  life ;  and  which,  among  other  nice 
results,  tempted  the  British  nobility  of  the  ".first  year  of  Edward  VI."  to 
satirize  themselves  through  all  time  by  securing  impunity  to  their  order 
without  the  drudgery  of  wading  through  hornbook  and  primer,  for  such 
gentlemanlike  offences  as  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing,  house-break- 
ing, and  robbing  churches. 

Of  course  the  heads  of  the  various  universities  would  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  maintaining  order  among  these  multitudes,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances exceptionally  favorable ;  but  circumstances  during  the  Middle 
Ages  were  precisely  the  reverse.  For  a  long  time  the  universities  were 
little  more  than  guilds  of  teachers,  organized  chiefly  with  a  view  to  shut 
out  incompetent  interlopers  from  a  very  lucrative  profession.  Their 
degrees  were  just  so  many  certificates  showing  that  those  who  possessed 
them  were  free  of  the  craft.  And  their  rectors  and  other  officials  had 
little  power,  except  as  centres  of  resistance  to  assaults  on  their  overgrown 
privileges.  The  republic  of  letters,  indeed,  as  represented  by  the  univer- 
sity, was  a  very  loose  federation.  The  various  classes  seldom  worked 
well  together ;  while  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lecture-hall,  every  one — 
tutor  and  pupil — did  pretty  much  as  he  felt  inclined.  Nor  could  it  well 
have  been  otherwise.  There  were  few  buildings  specially  adapted  to  col- 
legiate purposes  until  toward  the  close  of  the  era,  and  these  few  were 
designed  for  the  use  of  poor  scholars.  The  classes,  therefore,  were  con- 
ducted, for  the  most  part,  in  rooms  hired  by  the  professors  at  their  own 
risk ;  a  custom  which  could  not  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  central  au- 
thority. These  rooms,  also,  were  too  often  situated  in  the  very  worst 
quarters.  Writing  on  the  subject  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Cardinal  de 
Vitry  remarks — ^and  these  remarks  had  better  remain  in  the  "decent  ob- 
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Bcurity"  of  the  language  he  ases — that  "in  una  autem  et  cadem  dorao 
scholae  erant  superius,  prostibula  inferius.  In  parte  superiori  magistri 
legebant ;  in  inferiori  meretrices  officia  turpitudinis  exercebant  £x  una 
parte  meretrices  inter  se  et  cum  cenonibus  (lenonibus)  litigabant ;  ex  alia 
parte  disputantes  et  contentiose  agentes  clerici  proclamabant"  Nor  was 
the  private  life  of  the  student  much  adapted  to  correct  the  impressions 
thus  received.  It  was  the  custom  for  several  students  to  club  together 
and  engage  what  was  called  a  hall.  They  then  elected  a  head  or  regent — 
usually  a  student  more  advanced  than  themselves — and  took  it  in  turn  to 
provide  the  food  and  prepare  the  meals.  Thus  they  lived,  and  those  who 
were  that  way  given  read  under  the  direction  of  the  regent  At  one  time 
there  were  as  many  as  300  of  these  halls  at  Oxford.  And  Chaucer  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  their  economy  and  of  the  character  of  the  inmates  in  the 
tale  of  the  Miller  of  Trompingion,  Such  a  system  was  evidently  not  veiy 
conducive  to  morality.  Young  fellows  thus  given  up  to  their  own  devices, 
and  hedged  round  with  immunities,  were  not  likely  to  prove  models  of 
behavior.  And  there  were  several  things  besides  to  render  them  rough, 
riotous,  and  profligate.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  fraction  w^ere  scholars 
indeed  in  name,  but  vagabonds  in  reality,  who,  as  Wood,  Fuller,  and 
others  testify,  found  the  academic  gown  a  very  convenient  covering  for 
their  misdeeds,  and  who  managed  to  exempt  themselves  from  all  juris- 
diction by  pleading  scholarship  in  the  face  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
denying  it  before  the  clerical  one ;  and  Wood  estimates  these  martinets, 
as  they  were  called,  at  fully  a  third  of  those  who  frequented  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  the  second  place,  the  example  of  the  pastor  and  mas- 
ter was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  far  from  edifying ;  indeed,  from  the 
days  of  Abelard  down  to  those  of  Ravaillac,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pedagogue  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  he  dogmatized  in  a  palace,  or 
held  forth  in  the  merest  hedge-school,  bore  a  very  indifferent  reputation. 
Politian,  the  boast  of  Florence  and  the  tutor  of  the  princely  Medici,  was 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  and,  if  gossips  do  not  err,  probably 
the  most  abandoned.  And  his  deeply-learned  and  roystering,  and,  there- 
fore, very  worthy  successor  in  the  school  of  Florence,  Crinitus,  had  his 
skull  cracked  with  a  bottle  by  one  of  his  pupils  while  conducting  an  orgy 
after  the  manner  of  Trimalcion.  Another  of  these  learned  and  much 
esteemed  professors,  Bartholomew  Socinus,  was  accustomed  to  supple- 
ment his  scholastic  exertions  by  practical  lessons  in  the  noble  art  of 
gaming — to  which  he  was  as  devoted  as  Marshal  Blucher  himself  And 
a  third,  Eobanus,  who  had  a  peculiar  capacity  for  swilling  that  would 
have  done  him  honor  in  the  eyes  of  Porson,  once  challenged  a  notorious 
bibber  to  a  drinking  tourney,  and  laid  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  spot 
Indeed,  so  noted  were  preceptors  for  their  ability  in  this  way  that,  to  have 
pushed  the  bottle  theologically,  was  the  mediaeval  equivalent  for  that 
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elegant  expression,  "drank  as  a  fiddler."  Nor  are  we  libelling  the  pro- 
fession by  any  means.  Indeed,  were  we  to  take  its  members  at  their 
word  ;  were  we  to  rely  implicitly  on  such  letters  as  passed  between  Poggio 
Bracaliano  and  his  bitter  enemy,  Philelphus,  or  between  Abelard  and  his 
comical  correspondent,  Foulkes,  or  on  such  precious  scraps  of  autobiog- 
raphy as  Cardan  has  left  us ;  were  we  to  paint  these  professors  as  they 
paint  one  another  and  themselves,  we  should  be  compelled  to  set  them 
down,  one  and  all,  as  arrant  scamps.  Nor  would  the  alternative  be  much 
to  their  credit.  For  in  proportion  as  we  acquit  them  of  depravity,  we 
must  condemn  them  of  sinning  against  truth.  And  if  anybody  feels 
inclined  to  stand  up  for  the  general  moral  worth  of  ^he  mediaeval  instruc- 
tors, we  beg  to  present  him  with  the  dilemma. 

Gown  and  town  never  harmonized  particularly  well  together  in  the 
olden  time.  The  turbulence  and  the  privileges  of  the  students  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  exactions  and  impositions  of  the  citizens  in  matters  of 
food  and  rent  on  the  other,  were  always  fruitful  of  dissension.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  sheer  gain  rendered  the  presence  of  a  large  school  tolerable 
to  the  civilian ;  and  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  reconciled  the  student 
to  the  presence  of  the  trader.  And  whenever  opportunity  served,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  exerted  himself  to  pay  off  old  scores  by  aid  of  pike 
and  quarter-staff.  In  1209,  for  instance,  an  Oxford  scholar  having  acci- 
dentally killed  a  woman  belonging  to  the  town,  while  engaged  with  some 
of  his  fellows  in  athletic  sports,  the  townspeople  rose  in  a  body,  attacked 
the  hall  to  which  the  offender  belonged,  and  not  being  able  to  capture 
him,  seized  three  of  his  companions  and  hanged  them  at  once.  Redress 
being  refused — in  some  degree  because  it  happened  to  be  rather  exorbi- 
tant as  put  in  the  demand  of  the  university — ^the  whole  of  the  students 
left  the  place,  and  retired,  some  to  Reading,  others  to  Cambridge.  At 
their  solicitations  the  Pope  laid  an  interdict  on  the  town,  and  denounced 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  excommunication  against  any  teacher  who 
should  presume  to  pursue  his  calling  therein  before  the  citizens  had  made 
ample  reparation.  And  that  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  do 
much  sooner  than  they  had  calculated  on.  They  might  possibly  have 
borne  the  privation  of  religious  rites  a  little  longer,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  stoically  as  the  wicked  people  of  Frankfort,  who  impudently 
declared,  after  an  interdict  of  twenty-nine  years'  duration,  that  neither 
man  nor  matron  among  them  felt  a  whit  the  worse.  But,  conjoined 
with  loss  of  trade,  the  interdict  was  not  to  be  contended  with  by  the  men 
of  Oxford.  Accordingly,  the  students  speedily  found  themselves  back  in 
their  old  haunts,  with  their  privileges  greatly  amplified.  But  even  this 
affair  was  as  nothing  to  that  which  occurred  at  Cambridge  in  1260. 
There,  it  appears,  that  the  students  were  divided  into  two  hostile  factions, 
called  "north"  and  "south;"  thus  reproducing  in  the  colleges  the  cur- 
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rent  animosity  of  the  period  ;  for  then  and  long  after,  as  many  a  furious 
battle  attested,  there  was  little  love  lost  between  the  "north  countrie"  and 
the  *  *  south. "  A  representative  of  each  of  these  parties  happening  to 
quarrel,  came  to  blows,  and  their  fellows  of  both  sides  joining  in,  a  tre- 
mendous riot  ensued.  Utterly  unable  to  make  head  against  it  of  them- 
selves, the  Cambridge  doctors  called  upon  the  citizens  for  aid.  But  the 
latter  only  interfered  to  become  principals  in  the  fray,  and  for  many  days 
Cambridge  presented  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm — ^^,  robbery, 
and  violence  revelling  on  all  sides.  Nor  was  order  restored  until  a  body 
of  troops  marched  in.  Having  by  this  means  quelled  the  disturbance, 
the  authorities  proceeded  to  distribute  a  very  one-sided  sort  of  justice  ; 
for  while  the  students  sat  secure  under  cover  of  their  privileges,  the  citi- 
zens, having  no  such  shelter,  suffered  severely,  no  less  than  sixteen  of 
them  being  consigned  to  the  gallon's.  Wat  Tyler's  year  also  was  signal- 
ized by  unusual  troubles  at  Cambridge.  The  citizens  attacking  the  uni- 
versity, forced  the  masters  to  sign  a  renunciation  of  their  immunities  ; 
and  then  burnt  the  college  archives  and  broke  the  seals  in  the  market- 
place. But  the  gownsmen  had  ample  revenge,  for  the  townsmen  had  to 
contribute  liberally  to  the  numerous  scaffolds  that  were  raised  at  the  close 
of  that  rebellion.  These,  however,  were  only  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent broils.  Minor  matter  of  the  sort  was  of  ceaseless  recurrence,  being 
rendered  particularly  rife  at  Cambridge  by  the  numerous  tournaments 
which  were  held  in  that  vicinity.  Nor  was  the  Continent  any  better  off. 
There,  as  well  as  in  England,  dissension  and  riot  resulted  wherever  town 
came  in  contact  with  gown.  A  memorable  instance  of  this  occurred  at 
Orleans  in  1236,  where  the  citizens  set  upon  the  clerks,  slew  some,  and 
flung  a  few  more  into  the  Loire ;  and  in  return  were  assailed  by  the  noble 
relatives  of  some  of  their  victims  and  massacred  by  wholesale.  Scenes 
not  very  dissimilar  were  now  and  then  enacted  at  the  Italian  universities, 
particularly  that  of  Bologna ;  where  the  professors,  at  one  period,  not 
only  forbade  the  students  to  intermarry  with  the  citizens,  but  actually 
attempted  to  render  degrees  a  matter  of  entail  in  their  own  families. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE, 

II. — Norway. 

BUT  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Norway  for  the  promotion 
of  technical  instruction.  The  only  industrial  schools  reported  are 
an  elementary  mining-school  established  in  1866,  in  connection  with  the 
silver  mines  of  Kongsbei^g,  and  a  school  for  mechanical  engineers  at  Carl 
Johan's  Vaern,  founded  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
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The  object  aimed  at  by  the  school  at  Kongsberg  is  to  impart  instruc- 
tion to  promising  young  miners  in  special  branches  pertaining  to  their 
calling.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  from  the  resources  of 
the  silver  works.  The  instruction  is  free ;  the  pupils  providing  them- 
selves with  books  and  writing  and  drawing  materials.  The  conditions  of 
admission  are  simply  that  the  candidate  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
a  workman  at  the  mines  of  Kongsberg  or  some  other  similar  mines ;  able 
to  read  and  write  and  acquainted  with  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
It  is  further  required  that  the  pupils  continue  to  work  in  the  niines  dur- 
ing their  course  of  instruction.  As  the  institution  had  been  in  operation 
only  six  months  when  the  directors  made  the  report  from  which  our 
information  is  derived,  the  course  of  study  had  not  been  fully  determined. 
It  was  assumed,  however,  that  it  would  last  from  two  to  three  years,  with 
two  days*  instruction  each  week.  The  pupils  that  had  been  admitted — 
eight  in  number — had  been  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  their  su- 
periors in  the  mines.  The  instruction  given  is  in  the  elements  of  min- 
eralogy, geology,  mechanics,  and  physics;  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
geometi}',  trigonometry,  and  stereometry ;  geometrical  drawing,  land  and 
mining  surveying,  with  opportunities  for  the  practical  exercise  of  their 
acquirements.  The  pupils  do  not  obtain  any  special  privileges  in  conse- 
quence of  their  connection  with  the  school ;  but  will  of  course  find  it  more 
easy  to  obtain  employment  as  overseers  or  foremen,  than  other  workmen. 
The  remuneration  of  the  teachers  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  hours  they 
are  employed.  The  teachers  have  all  passed  the  mining  examination  at 
the  University,  and  have  received  their  appointment  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  known  to  possess  the  requisite  knowledge. 

The  engineering  school  at  Carl  Johan's  Va^m  is  connected  with  the 
naval  engineering  workshops.  It  imparts  theoretical  instruction  only; 
but  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  study  of  the  school 
may  obtain  practical  experience  in  the  workshops.  The  school  is  chiefly 
attended  by  young  men  intending  to  become  mechanical  engineers ;  but 
persons  of  mature  age,  already  workmen,  are  also  admitted.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  had  been 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five ;  but  during  the  two  years  preceding  that  date, 
applications  for  admission  had  increased  so  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
institution  was  contemplated.  The  school  is  supported  by  the  State. 
Instruction  is  free.  The  qualifications  for  admission  are  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic  as  far  as  the 
Rule  of  Three.  The  term  of  theoretical  instruction  is  from  one  to  two 
years.  The  practical  instruction  in  the  workshops  lasts  from  four  to  fi\Q 
years.  The  subjects  of  theoretical  instruction  are  :  elementary  mathe- 
matics, extended,  in  the  case  of  specially  gifted  pupils,  to  the  higher 
branches ;  theoretical  mechanics ;  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry ;  Eng- 
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lish  and  drawing.  Instruction  is  imparted  mainly  by  means  of  exercises 
in  calculation  and  construction  under  superintendence  of  the  masters. 
Some  few  lectures  are  also  delivered,  admission  to  which  is  free  to  all 
the  workmen  in  the  naval  establishment  Connection  with  the  school 
secures  no  other  privilege  than  that  of  admission  to  the  naval  workshops 
for  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge.  Engineers  in  the  Ro}'al 
Navy  must  attend  the  school  in  order  to  rise  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
service.  The  teachers  are  nominated  by  the  navy  department  Those 
hitherto  appointed  have  been  officers  of  approved  qualifications  connected 
with  the  royal  docks.  Men  who  have  passed  through  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  school  and  workshops  are  sought  for  in  private  industrial 
establishments,  as  draughtsmen,  engineers,  superintendents  of  sawing 
works  and  the  like,  the  training  they  have  received  qualifying  them  to 
fill  such  positions  better  than  persons  not  so  trained  The  school,  though 
longer  established  than  the  mining  school  at  Kongsbei^,  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  create  a  very  general  opinion  of  its  usefulness  among  the  working 
classes,  or  to  exert  a  noticeable  influence  on  the  character  of  workmen. 
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IT  is  remarkable  how  the  introduction  of  one  vicious  boy  into  a 
school,— conducted  as  this  was,  upon  somewhat  republican  princi- 
ples,— can  change  the  whole  current  and  tone  of  thought  of  boys  not 
originally  ill-disposed.  We  were  a  wild  lot,  it  is  true ;  but,  though  we 
adhered  rigidly  to  our  rights,  our  code  of  honor  was  also  strictly  enforced. 
I  had  risen  in  a  few  years,  by  regular  gradation,  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  form,  when,  unfortunately,  a  new  boy  came  to  the  school,  who, 
had  he  been  a  Fenian  or  a  Ribbonman,  would  have  set  the  whole  side 
of  a  country  in  a  flame.  He  was  an  idle,  bad,  good-for-nothing  boy; 
and,  having  been  severely  flogged  more  than  once  for  his  lessons  (flog- 
ging was  the  order  of  the  day  if  a  boy  failed  in  his  task  at  the  College  of 
Armagh),  he  conceived  a  real  hatred  for  the  doctor,  whom  he  looked 
upon,  and  endeavored  to  set  forth  among  us,  as  a  tyrant  and  persecutor, 
whose  aim  and  object  was  to  injure  and  ill-treat  the  boys.  He  so  far 
succeeded  in  establishing  these  sentiments  against  the  really  kind-hearted 
doctor  that  a  series  of  annoyances  of  the  most  vexatious  and  perplexing 
character  was  planned  and  set  on  foot  to  annoy  him.  The  boys  at 
Armagh  had  long  had  a  fancy  for  dabbling  in  gunpowder  experiments, 

*  From  Trench's  "  Realities  of  Irish  Life.'* 
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and,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  had  scorched  the  skins  off  their  own 
faces,  and  nearly  blown  the  roof  off  the  house  by  accidental  explosions 
which  took  place  during  the  manufecture  of  their  fireworks. 

The  new  boy  resolved  to  turn  this  fanciful  peculiarity  to  the  detriment 
and  anno}'ance  of  the  authorities.  One  of  his  contrivances  was  to  make 
up  small  parcels  of  gunpowder,  wrapped  tightly  in  numerous  folds  of 
brown  paper.  These  he  placed  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  among  the  coals 
which  had  been  recently  heaped  on  the  grate,  but  which  had  not  yet 
ignited.  This  performance  he  effected  in  play-hours,  just  as  school  was 
about  to  open ;  and  explosion  afler  explosion,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
the  assistants,  was,  of  course,  the  result  This  he  called  **  blowing  up 
the  ushers,"  as  the  assistant  teachers  were  then  called  ;  and  he  generally 
so  contrived  it  that  the  explosion  should  take  place  just  as  the  usher  had 
gone  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire.  Hitherto,  however,  he  had  confined 
his  practice  to  the  assistants ;  but  having  been  soundly  flogged  by  the 
doctor  for  some  piece  of  mischief  or  idleness,  he  intimated  confidentially 
to  some  of  the  choice  spirits  whom  he  had  induced  to  join  him  that  he 
would  certainly  blow  up  the  doctor  !  He  accordingly  purchased  about 
half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  and  having  wrapped  it  in  brown  paper,  and 
placed  it  behind  the  coals  just  previous  to  the  hour  when  the  doctor, 
according  to  custom,  came  into  the  school,  he  retired  to  his  desk  and 
gravely  awaited  the  result. 

The  school-bell  rang  for  business  soon  after  this  bomb-shell  had  been 
deposited ;  and,  as  usual,  the  doctor  slowly  entered  the  room,  and  took 
up  his  place  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
He  was  of  a  literar}'  turn  of  mind,  and  an  author  of  some  celebrity ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  school  business  being  somewhat  distasteful  to  him,  I 
suspect  he  oflen  allowed  his  mind  to  wander  far  away  from  the  annoyances 
of  his  position  into  the  cultivated  fields  of  a  literary  elysium,  which  he 
was  so  fully  capable  of  enjoying. 

Suddenly — in  a  moment — he  was  recalled  to  actual  life,  and  his  posi- 
tion rudely^forced  upon  his  attention.  A  loud  explosion  took  place, 
which  violently  burst  open  the  door,  and  shattered  every  window  in  the 
large  and  lofty  school-room.  At  the  same  time,  a  volley  of  grape-shot — 
in  the  shape  of  small  pieces  of  coal,  aided  by  the  severe  concussion  of 
the  air — sent  the  doctor  flying  into  the  midst  of  the  school-room.  He 
looked  around  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  feeling  his  hands  in  pain,  he  looked  at  the  palms,  and  found 
them  blackened  with  the  coal.  Turning  round  rapidly,  he  perceived 
that  the  fire  was  blown  about  the  floor,  and  at  once  the  whole  of  the  un- 
worthy plot  rushed  upon  his  mind. 

He  looked  round  gravely  upon  the  school,  and  said  : 

**Boys,  which  of  you  has  done  this?" 
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There  was  a  dead  silence.  Gradually  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  scene 
forced  ifself  upon  the  imagination  of  the  boys,  inclined  as  they  were  to 
make  fun  cmt  of  evcr^lhing,  and  an  almost  universal  titter  ran  tlirough 
the  school.  The  doctor  waited  until  the  titter  had  subsided,  and  thea 
firmly  saying : 

'*!  will  stop  all  the  holidays  until  I  know  who  did  this,"  he  walked 
out  of  the  school-room. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  boys  at  Armagh  were  universally  tena- 
cious of  what  they  termed  the  * '  ancient  rights  of  the  school. "  They 
submitted  to  those  rights  themselves  without  murmuring,  although  some 
of  them  were  occasionally  very  severely  exercised.  Among  these  rights 
was  the  allowance  of  a  half-holiday  every  Wednesday,  or,  if  a  premium 
had  been  obtained  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  any  under-graduate  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  school,  a  whole  holiday  was  granted.  The 
right  to  these  holidays  had  been  the  rule  of  the  school  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  the  privilege  was  guarded  by  the  boys  with  the  utmost  jeal- 
ousy. It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  doctor's  announcement 
met  with  no  sympathy  whatever.  Had  he  appealed  to  our  honor  and 
good  feeling,  and  said,  "Boys,  this  is  a  vile  and  dishonorable  act  toward 
one  who  has  ever  treated  you  kindly  and  fairly — an  act  quite  unworthy 
of  gentlemen.  I  know  it  is  against  your  code  to  tell  of  each  other,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  ask  you  who  did  it ;  but  I  expect  you  will  of  yourselves 
punish  the  ungentlemanlike  individual  as  he  deserves,"  I  firmly  believe 
we  should  have  cheered  the  good  old  doctor  with  all  our  might ;  and 
having  seized  the  mischievous  culprit,  we  should  have  made  him  run  the 
gauntlet  (our  school  punishment  for  any  breach  of  our  code),  and 
"licked"  him  to  our  heart's  content  But  the  doctor  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  the  course  he  now  pursued;  and,  instead  of  enlisting  the  well- 
disposed  upon  his  side,  this  unlucky  announcement  banded  every  boy 
against  him. 

The  whole  bearings  of  this  important  case  were  fully  discussed  by  the 
boys.  The  threatened  infringement  of  our  rights  was  lookednipon  as  a 
most  serious  affair.  The  head  boys  of  the  school  sat  day  after  day  in 
deliberation  on  this  knotty  point ;  and  to  this  hour  I  cannot  look  back 
without  surprise  upon  the  calm  judicial  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
case  was  taken  up  and  fairly  argued  out,  before  any  decision  was  ar- 
rived at. 

At  length  the  head  boys  gave  out  their  final  verdict ; — that  in  threaten- 
ing to  stop  the  holidays  because  we  would  not  break  through  our  well- 
known  code  and  turn  informers  upon  our  school-fellow,  the  doctor  had 
exceeded  his  power,  and  broken  through  the  long-established  rights  of 
the  school ;  and,  though  we  deprecated  the  act  which  had  been  done, 
we  would  not  give  up  the  delinquent     A  statement  to  this  effect  was 
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written  out  upon  a  round  piece  of  paper,  and  left,  neatly  folded  and 
directed  to  the  doctor,  on  the  table  at  which  he  usually  sat. 

This  document  was  received  on  Tuesday  morning.  And  as  it  was 
usual  for  him,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  school  on  each  Tuesday  even- 
ing, to  announce  whether  the  following  day  was  to  be  a  half  or  whole 
holiday,  according  as  we  might  be  entided  to  either,  the  announcement 
of  that  evening  was  looked  forward  to — I  suspect  by  both  parties,  but 
certainly  on  our  side — ^with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rang  as  usual,  and  the  boys  all 
stood  up,  preparatory  to  dismissal  for  the  evening.  The  doctor  then 
announced,  in  a  grave  voice — 

"Boys,  there  will  be  no  holiday  to-morrow." 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  doctor  left  the  room  in  silence,  instead 
of  being  cheered,  as  he  usually  was  when  a  whole  holiday  was  granted. 
We  soon  went  in  to  dinner.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  during  the  meal, 
and  it  was  evident  to  him  as  well  as  to  ourselves  that  war  had  broken  out 
between  the  parties.  From  that  time,  I  regret  to  say,  the  boy  whom  we 
all  knew  to  be  mischievous  and  vicious,  became  a  popular  hero  among 
us.     He  was  now  completely  in  his  element. 

**  I  told  you,"  he  cried,  "that  the  doctor  was  a  tyrant  and  oppressor, 
who  delighted  in  harassing  us  by  every  act  of  injustice  in  his  power. 
Look  at  what  he  now  wants  to  do;  to  stop  our  holidays, — one  of  the 
most  ancient  rights  of  the  school.  I,  for  one,  will  never  submit  to  it 
Let  us  rise  up  against  it,  and  carry  the  war  into  his  own  quarters ;  and 
you  may  depend  on  it  we  will  put  him  down." 

Irritated  as  we  were  at  the  moment  by  our  supposed  wrongs,  these  sen- 
timents were  loudly  cheered,  and  an  aggressive  course  was  determined 
on.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  one  of  the  ushers  had  rendered  him- 
self very  unpopular  among  the  boys.  He  had  "reported"  this  young 
scoundrel  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  boy  had  been  flogged  in 
consequence — a  punishment  which  he  richly  deserved.  That  the  usher 
should  report  him  if  he  detected  him  in  improper  conduct,  was  consid- 
ered all  fair  and  right  among  the  boys.  It  was  his  acknowledged  duty  to 
do  so ;  and  no  ill-will  was  ever  entertained  toward  him  for  performing  it. 
Not  so,  however,  with  this  worthy,  who  had  now  become  our  hero.  And 
possessing,  as  he  did,  the  peculiar  art  of  making  us  the  avengers  of  his 
own  private  hatred,  while  we  fancied  we  were  performing  a  public  duty, 
he  soon  turned  the  current  of  public  indignation  against  the  unfortunate 
assistant. 

In  accordance  with  this  tone  of  feeling,  the  assistant  was  denounced  as 
an  enemy  to  the  rights  of  the  school,  and  it  was  resolved  to  punish  him 
by  giving  him  a  judicial  beating.  But  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  we  were  well  aware  that  the  consequences  of  such  an  act,  if  the  per- 
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petrators  were  discovered,  would  be  immediate  expulsion  from  the  school, 
he  invented  a  plan  for  meeting  all  difficulties.  He  arranged  that  in  the 
evening,  when  the  boys  were  preparing  their  lessons  for  the  following 
day,  a  little  boy  should  be  sent  up  to  the  usher  to  ask  the  explanation  of 
some  Latin  passage,  and,  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  some  boy,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  was  to  come  behind  and  put  a  bag,  with  running  strings 
attached,  over  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  assistant,  and,  the  strings  be- 
ing drawn  tightly  around  his  neck,  his  enemies  were  then  to  be  let  loose 
upon  him,  and  thrash  him  to  their  hearts'  content 

This  diabolical  plan  was  shortly  afterward  put  into  execution.  A  little 
boy,  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  intended  assault,  was  sent  up  to  the 
usher  to  ask  him  the  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Ovid ;  and,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  sentence,  a  linen  clothes-bag  was  sud- 
denly popped  over  his  head.  Two  other  boys,  at  a  little  distance,  imme- 
diately pulled  tight  the  strings,  which  were  made  sufficiently  long  for  the 
purpose,  and,  before  the  unfortunate  man  had  an  idea  of  the  real  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  every  candle  in  the  school-room  was  "doused," 
and  shoes,  candlesticks,  dictionaries,  school-books,  and  every  kind  of 
rubbish  were  hurled, at  him  by  the  dim  light  of  the  fire,  till  he  became 
the  centre  of  a  storm  of  missiles.  The  wretched  man,  not  knowing  what 
had  happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  shrieked  in  the  agony  of  terror, 
and  having  at  last  succeeded  in  tearing  the  bag  off  his  head,  he  rushed 
from  the  school-room  amid  the  shouts  of  the  boys  and  an  increased  storm 
of  books  and  shoes,  and  disappeared  like  a  flash  of  lightning ! 

"Now,  boys,"  said  our  clever  and  malicious  leader,  in  a  rapid  voice, 
"he  is  gone  for  the  doctor.  Light  all  the  candles  again  ;  gather  up  the 
shoes  and  dictionaries ;  and  be  all  hard  at  work  learning  your  lessons 
like  mad!" 

In  a  moment  all  set  to  work.  Feet  were  slipped  into  every  out-lpng 
shoe,  no  matter  whose  it  might  be,  or  whether  it  fitted  or  not ;  the  dic- 
tionaries and  books  were  collected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  bits 
of  candles,  which  were  lying  in  every  part  of  the  room,  were  crammed 
into  their  sockets ;  and,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  every  boy  was  hard 
at  work  at  his  own  table  or  desk,  with  his  hands  up  to  his  ears  in  an 
attitude  of  intense  study ;  and  a  general  hum  of  business,  such  as  one 
hears  in  a  busy,  crowded  school-room,  pervaded  the  whole  assembly. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  doctor  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a  heavy 
horsewhip  in  hand,  followed  by  the  unhappy  usher  as  pale  as  death. 

"What  is  all  this?"  cried  the  doctor.  "Who  has  been  guilty  of  this 
outrage  ?" 

He  was  going  to  proceed  in  his  denunciations  of  this  most  nefarious 
act,  when  he  stopped  short  not  two  paces  within  the  door. 

"  How  is  this?"  said  he,  turning  round  to  the  usher  behind  him  ;  "I 
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thought  you  told  me  the  whole  school  was  in  an  uproar ;  they  seem  all 
quiet  enough,  and  minding  their  business,  as  usual  ?*' 

The  wretched  man  could  scarcely  speak  a  word ;  he  was  completely 
confounded  and  overcome.  And  to  this  day,  if  he  be  still  alive,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  looks  back  upon  the  whole  scene  as  the  hallucination  of  a 
frightful  dream.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  be  done ;  he  had  not 
the  faintest  conception  who  had  bagged  him  ;  and  even  the  name  of  the 
innocent  little  boy  who  had  been  put  forward  as  a  stalking-horse,  to 
capture  him,  had  wholly  escaped  his  memory. 

No  action  was,  therefore,  taken  in  the  case  ;  but  a  more  stringent  de- 
termination than  ever  was  arrived  at  by  the  doctor  to  allow  no  holiday, 
until  the  perpetrator  of  the  bomb-shell  scene  should  be  brought  to  justice. 

War  was  now  openly  proclaimed.  Plotting  and  conspiracies  became 
the  order  of  the  day ;  lessons  were  neglected,  and  frequent  floggings,  not 
unaccompanied  by  angry  feelings  on  both  sides,  were  the  result  At 
length  another  Tuesday  came  round,  and  again  the  doctor  announced 
there  would  be  no  holiday  on  Wednesday.  The  boys  became  highly 
exasperated  ;  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  firmly  believed  that  a  deep 
injustice  was  being  done  them ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  if  another  holi- 
day was  stopped  there  should  be  a  ''barring  out  1" 

It  was  remarked  that  the  mischievous  young  scamp  who  had  brought 
all  this  trouble  and  anxiety  upon  the  school,  no  longer  appeared  to  take 
any  active  or  leading  part  from  the  time  that  a  "  barring  out"  wus  decided 
on.  Forward  as  he  was  in  all  petty  mischief  under  cover  of  our  code  of 
honor,  so  long  as  he  knew  that  no  boy  would  betray  him  to  the  authori- 
ties, yet  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  open  rebellion,  from  the 
consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  he  could  not  possibly  escape.  And, 
having  made  some  mean  excuse,  he  withdrew  from  our  councils,  and  lefl 
the  planning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  bolder  and  more  daring  spirits. 

Up  to  this  period  I  had  not  been  taken  much  into  council  as  to  the 
issues  of  peace  or  war ;  but  now  that  war  was  practically  declared,  I  was 
accepted  as  a  volunteer — though  only  in  the  fourth  form — and  was  one 
of  the  youngest  who  joined  in  the  ''barring  out"  The  delight  I  then 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  a  rebellion  was  beyond  anything  I  can  describe, 
and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  beyond  anything  I  can  now  clearly  understand. 
But  I  was  convinced  our  cause  was  just  I  had  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  the  bomb-shell  assault  upon  the  doctor ;  I  had,  in  fact,  entirely  disap- 
proved of  it,  and  would  most  gladly,  if  I  could,  have  dragged  the  perpe- 
trator to  condign  punishment — for  I  disliked  him  personally  as  much  as 
I  disapproved  of  his  proceedings.  My  feelings  were  generally  participated 
in  by  the  leaders  of  the  "barring  out ;"  but  we  all  felt  deeply  indignant 
that  the  most  valued  of  our  ancient  privileges  should  be  wrenched  from 
us  as  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which  we  were  not  guilty. 
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The  momentous  day  again  came  round,  and  again  the  doctor  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  holiday  !  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
the  boys ;  he  left  the  room  in  silence ;  and,  after  dinner,  we  assembled 
in  our  usual  place  of  meeting  to  organize  an  immediate  "rising."  We 
had  been  so  long  plotting  it  beforehand  that  our  plans  were  quickly  ma- 
tured, and  it  now  only  remained  to  put  them  in  active  operation.  The 
most  active  preparations  were  immediately  set  on  foot  Rope  laddeis 
were  made  with  grappling  irons  attached,  to  enable  us  to  scale  the  walls 
of  the  play-ground  in  the  dark.  And,  having  thus  secretly  effected  our 
liberty,  we  made  extensive  purchases  in  the  town.  An  enormous  quan- 
tity of  bread — sufficient  to  last  our  garrison  for  a  month  at  least — ^was 
provided,  and  loaf  after  loaf  was  pitched  over  the  wall  into  the  play- 
ground. Some  large  cheeses  were  also  purchased  as  a  food  that  would 
keep  for  any  length  of  time.  Abundance  of  whisky  found  its  way  in. 
Some  wine  was  also  secured,  and  several  rounds  of  salt  beef,  ready 
cooked,  were  bespoken  from  different  butchers.  Some  small  kegs  of 
beer  were  also,  with  much  difficulty,  landed  inside  the  wall ;  and  our 
preparations  for  a  siege  were  crowned  by  the  purchase  of  seven  or  eight 
pistols,  a  few  bullets,  some  flasks  of  gunpowder,  and  a  quantity  of  '*  spar- 
row-hail," a  name  given  to  the  smallest  kind  of  shot  in  use.  We  also 
arranged  that  some  tubs  should  be  prepared  for  getting  a  supply  of  water 
on  the  night  of  the  actual  rising. 

The  collection  of  these  numerous  stores,  and  the  stowage  of  them  in 
safety,  was  a  labor  of  considerable  difficulty  and  some  danger.  We  hid 
them  chiefly  in  caves  which  we  had  excavated  in  the  play-ground  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  necessary  that  every  article  we  required  should  be  got 
over  the  play-ground  wall  at  night,  or  rather  during  the  long,  dark  even- 
ings. The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high,  so  that  this  was  no  light  task,  and 
the  danger  of  detection  was  imminent  Our  code  of  honor  stood  by  us 
on  this  occasion;  and  not  a  single  boy  "peached,"  though  all  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  going  forward. 

The  arrangements  being  now  completed,  twenty-four  volunteers  were 
selected  to  take  part  in  the  rebellion ;  and  they  were  formally  sworn  "on 
their  honors"  to  stand  by  their  leaders,  and  never  to  surrender  as  long  as 
their  leaders  held  out  We  arranged  to  bar  out  in  a  large  dormitory, 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  in  the  western  wing  of  the  building ; 
and  our  plan  was — ^that  when  we  went  up  to  bed  in  the  evening,  and 
were,  as  usual,  locked  in  by  the  usher,  we  should  wrench  back  the  bolt 
of  the  lock,  let  out  some  little  boys,  who  were  unfit  to  take  part  in  the 
enterprise,  admit  some  big  boys  who  slept  in  another  room,  take  in  our 
supplies ;  and,  all  being  ready,  on  a  given  signal,  hammers  and  nails 
were  to  be  openjy  and  freely  used,  the  doors  fastened  firmly  with  iron 
spikes  on  the  inside,  the  banner  of  rebellion  raised,  and  war  declared. 
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WORMAN'S  AND  OTTOS  GERMAN  GRAMMARS. 
By  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer. 

WE  endeavored  to  show  in  our  last  article,  that  Mr.  Worman  is 
incompetent  to  write  a  Gennan  Grammar.  We  propose  to 
prove  now,  that  the  compilation  of  niles,  which  he  calls  a  "  complete 
German  Grammar,"  is  utterly  useless  either  as  a  class-book  or  for  self 
instruction.^     Indeed  we  do  not  know  a  grammar  in  which  could  be 


^  When  our  last  article  was  already  In  the  binder's  hands,  Mr.  W.  published  a  "  revised  edition  *'  of 
his  grammar.  We  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  made  several  alterations,  and  indeed 
has  removed  some  few  of  the  blemishes  noticed  in  our  last  article.  But  there  are  several  changes,  which 
actually  introduce  new  blunders,  and  make  the  bad  worse,  as  the  reader  will  find  out  by  and  by.  Had 
we  known  Mr.  W.'s  changes  beforehand,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  substitute  for  the  corrected 
blunders  an  equal  niunber  of  un^rrected  ones,  which  in  our  gleanbgs  from  this  rich  harvest  of  gramma- 
tical monstrosities  we  had  left  behbd.  Thus  we  might  hare  introduced  his  rich  remark,  p.  267  :  "  The 
C9mjumctioH  aU  retiree  the  prononn  to  falh^v  the  verb  ;  "  or  the  elegant  genitives  ,,bed  paufamcil 
timtni"  (p.  zaOf  and  „unferc^  9(bo(p^^"  (p.  a6),  according  to  which  Mr.  W.  certably  would  decline, 
„tinf«rct  SXartend  \"  or  his  elegant  sentences :  „34  ^cAU  f  ftt  me^r  aid  eln  ^afft  Untenit^f'  (p.  215), 
and  „3^  ^abe  ni^  f  e  It  funf  vittttl  Sa^ren  l^icr  ittebcrgelafTcn"  (p.  159) ;  or  his  profound  remark  on  the 
sentence  :  „Qor  tin  IBot^en  fa^  U|)"  etc.  (p.  160),  when  he  says  :  The  advbrd  eor  requires  the ^o- 
ncuH  ta  be  placed  after  the  Tferb.  If  it  was  worth  the  while  we  would  direct  Mr.  W.'s  attention  to 
pages  76,  85,  Z08,  Z24,  135,  153,  163, 173,  174,  z8o,  Z85,  Z93,  Z98,  202,  206,  209,  220,  223,  232,  250,  258, 
359,  383,  328,  35Z,  378,  386,  and  a  great  many  others,  where  he  would  find  abundant  material  for  a  re- 
revised  edition.    But  Mr.  W.  may  rest  assured,  that  his  book  is  past  cure. 

In  order  to  give  Uie  reader  a  foretaste  of  his  "  revisions,"  we  would  refer  for  instance  to  page  84. 
That  page  was  certainly  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  this  precious  voliune,  since  there  was  only  one 
blunder  b  the  whole  page,  as  Cur  as  we  could  see.  This,  of  course,  remains  uncorrected.  But  he  con- 
trives to  crowd  in  eleven  tuw  blunders,  if  we  count  leniently.  He  btroduces  the  sweet  plurals  SBfirme 
and  ^t\Un  (thbking  probably  of  the  popular  Berlin  establishment  of  this  name),  and  makes  the  rare 
and  ejDciusively  poetical  S^ale  the  regular  plural  of  the  noun  £^a(.  He  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
nouns  bie  9a(!^  (the  brook),  and  bad  Dlt  (the  place),  which,  although  mentioned  by  Becker,  is  only 
found  b  dialects.  He  states  on  the  same  page  that  bet  aind  bad  So^n,  bn  and  bad  X^eil,  berand  bad3fttg 
are  used  bdiscrimbafeely,  but  informs  us  of  the  followbg  startlbg  differences  b  meanbg  :  CrtC;  places^ 
Certer,  single  places  ;  SAnber,  countries^  ^cm^t,  portions  0/  a  country  ;  CDlnge,  things^  dinger,  nice 
things.  These  CDinger  we  may  consider  as  the  first  fitiits  of  Mr.  W.*s  studies  in  synonymies,  and  as  a 
kind  of  earnest  of  his  contemplated  editbh  of  Eberhard's  synonymical  work,  for  which  he  unquestion- 
ably shows  an  extraordinary  fitness. 

On  page  193  we  find  the  follow'uig  sentence  of  Auerbach*s :  '^tliVi  3Rcrgen,  e^e  i^  on  btc  (Scf^afte  ge^«, 
Ci(^te  t(^  meine  9(ttflrn  auf  brei  Singe.  In  his  first  edition  he  remarks  to  this  sentence  :  (5^e  [be/ore) 
causes  the  verb  to  precede  its  subject.  But  he  must  have  suspected  something  wrong  b  this  nice 
little  rule,  for  b  his  second  edition  he  has  dius  "  revised  '*  it :  (i^e  throivs  the  verb  to  the  end  of  tfat 
clause,  and  re^res  the  next  clause  to  open  with  the  verb.  But  unfortunately  the  opening  of  the 
'*  next  clause"  with  the  verb  is  not  owing  to  C^e,-— but  to  the  adverbial  object  ,ficb<n  ISRA^tn,"  as  Mr. 
W.  win  easily  percave,  if  he  strikes  out  the  whole  clause,  beginning  with  e^e. 

These  are  indeed  corrections  with  a  vengeance.  If  after  our  former  article  any  doubt  had  remained 
of  Mr.  w.'s  total  inability  to  analyze  the  plabest  sentences,  this  bhuman  "  revision  '*  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  further  proof.  But  the  reader  must  not  think  tfiat  these  specimens  are  the  worst,  as 
indeed  we  were  weak  enough  to  suppose  at  first.  Mr.  Worman's  work,  like  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
Correggio,  gro7vs  at  every  new  bspection.  Let  us  turn  to  page  292.  Here,  b  his  first  edition,  he  had 
the  folkiwing  sentence ;  Wx  umgingen  ble  {Dtauem  bnr  6tabt  SerCin,  which  means ;  li^e  evaded  the 
walls  of  Berlin,  vtYSat  he  intended  to  say  :  We  went  round  the  walls  of  Berlin.  He  must  have 
been  told  that  this  sentence  would  not  do  ;  for  b  his  " revised  edition"  he  dianges  it  to  SBit  gingen  bie 
HRjaern  bet  6iabt  9(Tlin  nm,  whkh  unfortunately  means  ;  We  walked  the  walls  of  Berlin  down 
(made  them  foil  by  walkbg  over  them).    Why  b  the  world  he  accompanies  this  startlbg  assertion  with 
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found  a  greater  number  of  faulty  rules,  a  greater  unclearness  of  expres- 
sion, or  a  more  perverse  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  grammati- 
cal material.  We  would  not  find  fault  with  a  grammar  for  occasional 
errors.  Even  Jacob  Grimm  and  Becker  made  mistakes.  Quandaqut 
bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  But  the  errors  of  Mr.  Worman  are  like  Fal- 
staff 's  lies,  ^^ gross  as  a  mountain^  opai^  palpable,'^  The  whble  book  is 
full  of  them,  and  it  is  rare  that  he  did  not  give  even  to  the  most  com- 
monplace rules  a  taint  of  corruption. 

The  declension  of  the  Nouns,  which,  like  almost  all  the  other  chapters, 
is  a  virtual  copy  of  Otto's,  occupies  thirty-two  pages.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  58  paradigms  to  memorize,  according  to  Mr.  Worman,  and 
34  according  to  Otto,  if  we  have  counted  correctly.*  Both  Otto  and 
Worman  assign  to  the  nouns  in  cr,  el,  en  a  separate  declension  (Lesson 
III,  in  5  pages),  while  this  whole  declension  might  have  been  merged  in 
their  so-called  third  declension  by  means  of  a  short  remark,  regarding 
the  dropping  of  the  e  in  the  ending.  Instead  of  following  this  simple 
plan,  as  all  German  grammarians  do,  they  introduce,  to  maintain  this  de- 
clension, six  rules,  not  a  single  one  of  which  is  correct.     Mr.  W.  sa)rs : 

1.  "  The  radical  vowels  a,  t>,  u  are  mostly  modified  in  the  plural^ 
A  glance  in  his  Becker  might  have  taught  him  that  only  a  very  few  of 
these  nouns  modify  their  vowels,  and  that  more  than  a  hundred  do  not 
modify  them.  Thus  the  student  is  taught  from  the  very  beginning  to 
misinflect  an  important  class  of  German  nouns. 

2.  "  Compound  nouns  are  governed  in  their  declension  by  the  last  com- 
ponent. Those  belonging  to  the  first  declension  are  :  ©logDater,  @))ro(^ 
letter,  ^ou^fc^tfiffct,  ^\\^^%At  ^ebermcffcr,  ©c^lafjimmcr."*  But  there  are 
perhaps  more  than  three  hundred  compound  nouns  belonging  to  this  de- 
clension ;  and  how  can  a  beginner  tell  a  compound  noun  from  any  other 
polysyllabic  ?  And  of  what  use  is  the  whole  rule  ?  Do  Messrs.  Otto- 
Worman  imagine,  that  any  beginner  will  insert  an  ending  in  the  middle  of 
a  word  ? 


die  further  remark ;  ^offeiittt^  werbcn  fte  balb  niebf rgfrinen  »erb(n  (we  are  in  hopes  that  they  wiD  soon 
be  torn  down),  after  he  has  akeady  walked  them  down,  b  more  than  we  can  understand.  ^ 

After  all,  we  begin  to  think  duit  Mr.  W.  is  more  acute  than  we  have  taken  him  to  be.  We  strongly 
•aspect  that  hfc  is  a  wag,  who  never  intended  this  book  to  be  a  grammar.  While  we  are  seriously  dis- 
cussing his  "blunders"  he  will  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  our  credulity,  and  that  of  his  eighty-two  "en- 
dorsers," one  of  whom  assures  the  public  in  good  earnest,  that  Mr.  Worman's  volume  comes  out  like  a 
**  tunny'/aced  blessing."  What  epithet  would  this  learned  gentleman  have  bestowed  on  the  book  if  he 
had  seen  the  "  revised  "  edition  !  Let  Mr.  W.  by  all  means  go  on  with  his  revisions,  since  there  are 
sdll  some  passages  in  the  book  which  have  a  semblance  of  correctness,  and  indeed  might  seem  too  sober 
to  be  taken  for  jokes  in  disguise. 

^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remaxk«  that  four  or  five  paradigms  would  have  been  aa^y  sufficient  to 
Qlustrate  German  declension,  and  that  the  monstrous  multitude  of  paradigms  introduced  by  Otto,  aud 
multiplied  by  Mr.  W.,  must  be  necessarily  subversive  of  the  end  which  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

*  A  literal  copy  from  Otto.  But  Mr.  W.  has  forgotten  to  add  here  his  elegant  compound  U^nnf^Ifilfrf 
(p.  98),  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  this  declension. 
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3.  ^^  The  following  words  do  not  modify  t?i€  radical  vowel :  S)cr  5lMcr, 
bcr  ibid^cn,  bcr  SWaler,  bcr  2:ro))fcn,  bcr  3lmerifaner."*  For  this  thought- 
less copy  of  Otto  see  our  remark  to  No.  i. 

4.  "  The  following  nouns  of  this  declension,  ending  in  tVL,  very  fre- 
quently drop  the  n  in  the  nominative,  and  do  not  modify  their  vowel :  ber 
SRamctt  or  9lamc,  gunlcn,  etc.*'  In  this  list  both  Otto  and  Mr.  W.  leave 
out  the  words  @(^abe  and  ©cfoffe.  But  the  whole  rule  is  badly  expressed, 
since  just  the  essential  point, — that  these  words,  even  if  they  drop  in  the 
nominative  their  final  n,  nevertheless  resume  it  in  the  oblique  cases, — 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  rule  is  also  misplaced,  both  because  the 
nominative-ending  n  of  these  nouns  is  inorganic,  faulty,  and  obsolete, 
and  because  not  all  nouns  of  this  category  belong  to  Mr.  V^J%  first  de- 
clension. He  was  therefore  compelled  to  teach  the  declension  of  these 
words  (taking  n«  in  the  genitive)  in  three  diflferent  places.* 

5.  "  The  following  masculine  nouns  (8  in  number)  are  regular  in  the 
singular,  hut  take  n  in  all  ccues  of  the  plural,  and  do  not  modify  their  radi- 
cal vowelP  While  the  given  list  is  incomplete,  the  student  will  be 
astonished  to  find  the  word  5»a^6ar  in  it,  which  Mr.  W.  thoughtlessly 
copied  from  Otto,  not  noticing  that  this  word  does  not  at  all  belong  to 
his  first  declension.  Even  here  Messrs.  Otto-Worman  were  compelled, 
not  only  to  anticipate  their  second  declension,  but  also  to  split  into 
several  lists,  words  closely  belonging  together,  simply  because  they  in- 
vented a  first  declension  for  words  ending  in  er,  ri,  en. 

6.  "  Words  ending  in  or,  derived  from  the  Latin,  take  en  with  the  ex-^ 
eeption  of  bet  SWajor*,  which  takes  c  only.^^  This  rule  is  accompanied  by 
the  paradigms  of  @et)atter  and  ^rofeffor.  But  how  in  the  world  the  word 
0ctjatter  can  illustrate  the  declension  of  Latin  words  in  or,  and  how  these 
words  in  or  come  at  all  to  the  first  declension  (to  which  only  nouns  in 
re,  el,  en  belong),  is  more  than  the  reader  will  understand.* 

7.  "  In  compound  tenses  the  participle  is  placed  last''  This  rule,  with- 
out a  single  illustration,  concludes  the  lesson  on  the  first  declension. 
Supposing  that  this  rule  belonged  here  at  all,  which  it  certainly  does 
not,  what  can  the  beginner  do  with  it  ?  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
know  how  to  form  compound  tenses,  and  if  he  could,  he  would  know 


1  In  his  ''revised"  edition  Mr.  W.  adds  the  word  bcr  SBaseit.  This  shows  only  his  ignorance  in  a 
stronger  light  Just  the  word  b(T  SBagClt  may  modify  Ae  ▼owel  or  not.  And  it  shows,  moreover,  that 
while  he  was  ''reconsidering"  the  matter,  he  neverthdess  did  not  notice  his  blunder,  regarding  the 
Umtant  of  words  in  er,  el,  en. 

s  Page  51  we  find  the  declension  of  6^mfT|,  but  only  in  the  plural.  The  genitive  CM^mCfSen^  is  not 
even  mentioned.    Page  55  we  find  dte  declension  of  ij/tt^  but  defectively. 

*  Mr.  W.  has  overiooked  that  this  word  is  not  derived  fixnn  tfie  Latin,  but  firom  the  Frendi,  which 
he  might  have  seen  by  its  accent.  • 

«  Mr.  W.  has  spoiled  here  his  prototype  Otto,  who  simply  says,  dtat  the  words  iProfeffer  and  (IDottor 
in  die  singular  are  dcdined  like  words  of  the  first  dedension.  This  remark,  which  alone  may  Justify  the 
introduction  of  these  words  in  the  first  declension,  is  thoughdessly  left  out  by  Mr.  Wormiuk 
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without  Mr.  W.'s  rule,  that  the  participle  of  compound  tenses  is  placed, 
as  in  English,  after  the  auxiliary. 

We  have  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  contained  in 
this  lesson,  in  order  to  show,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  following 
parts  of  the  book,  when  we  say,  that  this  lesson  is  one  of  the  least  objec- 
tionable of  all. 

The  third  declension  of  Otto  comprises  the  masculine,  and  the  fifth 
the  NEUTER  nouns,  not  belonging  to  the  first  and  second.  Mr.  W.  com- 
prises both  in  one  declension,  and  challenges  in  his  preface  the  special 
attention  of  instructors  to  this  improvement,  by  which  he  pretends  "  to 
have  saved"  in  comparison  with  Otto  a  list  of  more  than  250  words. 
But  when  we  compare  the  two  grammars,  we  find  that  Mr.  W.'s  vaunted 
improvement  is  nothing  but  an  omission  of  the  name  "fifth  declension," 
since  he  divides  his  third  declension  into  two  sub-declensions,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  Otto's  third  and  fifth  declensions.  The  only  real  differ- 
ence from  Otto  is  this,  that  the  latter  lays  down  the  rule  :  Neuter  mono- 
syllables  take  in  the  plural  the  ending  cr,  treating  those  words  that  form 
their  plural  in  e  as  exceptions,  while  Mr.  W.  makes  Otto's  exceptions  his 
rule,  and  Otto's  rule  his  exception.  The  list  of  Mr.  Worman's  excep- 
tions contains  55  words,*  while  Otto's  exceptions  comprise  42  words. 
This  would  amount  to  13  words  which  Otto  has  "saved"  in  comparison 
with  Worman^  which  number  would  be  considerably  increased,  if  the  list 
of  the  latter  was  complete.  This  is  indeed  a  novel  way  of  "  saving,** 
and  a  more  novel  way  still  of  stating  a  case. 

The  remainder  of  Messrs.  Otto-Womian's  rules  on  declension  are  real 
models  of  confusion.  They  separate  things  belonging  together,  and 
combine  those  that  ought  to  be  separated.  By  means  of  some  self-made 
rules  they  incorporate  the  declension  of  foreign  in  that  of  the  German 
nouns,  in  consequence  of  which  the  most  important  nouns  taken  from 
foreign  languages  will  be  misdeclined  by  the  student*  The  formation 
of  the  plural  in  fi  is  not  even  mentioned  (bic  ?orb^,  bie  StuartS,  bic  @e* 
nic3,  etc.),  although  Mr.  W.  himself  uses  them  occasionally.* 

In  regard  to  the  dropping  of  c  in  the  genitive  singular,  Mr.  W.  states 
in  his  first  edition,  that  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns  drop  the 
c  (p.  45),  but  that  the  c  of  the  dative  must  be  retained  even  in  dissylla- 
bics  and  polysyllabics.  But  his  very  paradigms  contradict  the  former, 
and  his  own  usage,  in  innumerable  places,  the  latter  rule.     Thus  we  find 

1  In  the  revised  edition.  In  his  first  edition  he  had  37.  But  nis  list  is  by  no  means  oomi^te  yeL 
There  are  still  wanting  Xenfmal,  9Ra(,  Oratf,  l^tH^,  8ii^t,  Gtift,  and  many  others. 

*  Thus  according  to  the  rules  of  Otto-Worman  we  must  decline :  bet  6t>(on,  gen.  be9  Spicncm ; 
^otTDtt,  gen.  $atronen ;  ^nltlntt,  gen.  ^iifHitlten ;  KuMn,  gen.  WuMneii ;  Gtalut,  nom.  pi.  etatute  ; 
^nfeft,  nom.  pi.  ^nfeftt ;  etnbtum,  pi.  6tubiiime  ;  (SvangeUunir  pi.  SvanflcHsne,  and  bnumeraUe  otlier 
enomuties.    Why  did  Mr.  W.  copy  Otto,  while  m  his  Becker  the  subject  is  so  admirably  treated  f 

•  Thus  we  read  the  plurals  WLt\$  (p.  3<6),  and  bie  Kot^^ilb*  (p.  39^. 
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in  his  paradigms  the  genitives  ®cbrau^c«,  ®cncratc«,  ©tro^^utc^,  3rr* 
t^umc«,  etc.  He  himself  says  )s>m  ©tcin,  Don  §o(j  (p.  158),  am  SBdin  (p. 
159),  and  students  would  be  corrected  by  him,  should  they  say  im  3unt, 
im  3anuar,  instead  of  im  3unic,  im  Sanuarc,  or  bc^  ^inbcmifyc^,  instead 
of  bcS  ^inbcrniff'S,  which,  according  to  his  elegant  rule,  would  be  the 
only  correct  form.  In  his  revised  edition  he  has  changed  this  rule  thus  : 
Derivatives  in  ig  elide  the  n  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular.  Some 
writers  elide  the  c  before  all  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns,  unless  the 
last  syllable  is  under  full  accent.  Who  are  these  writers  ? — K%  for  the 
derivatives  in  ig,  Mr.  W.  contradicts  his  rule  by  his  very  paradigm  „bcr 
iffinig,"  where  he  forms  the  dative  bcm  S3nigc  (p.  50).  In  regard  to  the 
second  improvement  of  his  rules,  it  would  be  still  incorrect  to  say  im 
Sanuar,  am  SKain,  Don  ^olj,  etc.,  while  Mr.  W.'s  genitive  bc3  ®cfdngniffc« 
in  the  paradigm  p.  54  would  be  correct  only  according  to  the  usage  of 
"  some  writers."  Mr.  W.  will  begin  to  perceive,  that  his  revision  needs 
a  re-revision. 

The  lesson  on  gender,  containing  10  pages,  is  introduced  (p.  77)  by 
the  following  remsirk  :  This  part  of  German  Grammar  is  unfortunately 
so  difficult^  to  reduce  to  general  and  precise  rules,  that  the  student  can  be 
successful  in  learning  the  gender  only  by  a  careful^  studying  of  the  fol- 
lowing rules.  This  remark,  which  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  Otto's 
introductory  observation,  shows  that  Mr.  W.  meant  to  give^  complete 
rules  on  the  German  gender,  and  hence  must  have  imagined  that  Otto 
meant  the  same.  But  we  find  only  some  rules  on  the  gender  of  some 
nouns  with  derivative  endings,  besides  several  useless  or  erroneous  rules 
on  gender  by  signification.  The  whole  chapter  might  have  been  con- 
densed to  some  20  lines,  and  yet  contain  every  one  of  Otto-Worman's 
correct  rules.  How  the  student  has  to  treat  the  gender  of  about  ninety- 
nine-hundredths  of  German  nouns,  he  is  not  told  at  all.  Into  what 
errors  students  must  be  led  by  these  rules,  appears  for  instance  from 
Mr.  W.'s  (original)  statement,  that  adjectives  used  as  nouns  are  of  neuter 
gender  (p.  50),  from  which  it  would  follow,  that  absolute  adjectives  de- 
noting persons,  either  do  not  at  all  exfet  in  German,  or  else  are  of  neuter 
gender;  so  that  we  must  not  say  bet  Aranfe  (the  sick  man),  but  ba^ 
Aranfe,  not  bcr  ?Htc  (the  old  man),  but  bad  tlltc.'    The  names  of  rivers 

^  It  seems  to  have  not  been  so  very  diflicult  for  Mc  W.,  since  he  again  copied  the  lesson  fi?om  Otto, 
who  makes  the  following  introductory  remark  :  The  gender  of  the  German  nouns  having  been  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  arlHtrary  use,  general  and  precise  rules  cannot  be  given.  Unfortunately  this  cir- 
cumstance renders  the  study  of  the  German  langiuge  somewhat  more  diflScult  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

*  From  whidi  it  follows,  that  in  the  other  lessons  the  student  may  be  successful  even  by  a  careless 
study. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  at  all  told  how  absolute  fsonouns  must  be  treated  in  regard  to  gen- 
der, so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  student  to  translate  sentences  like  these :  "  I  do  not  know 
this ;  '*  "  He  has  done  the  same/*  etc. 
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are  declared  to  be  feminine  (another  improvement  upon  Otto),  with 
only  six  exceptions.  These  the  reader  certainly  would  not  have  guessed. 
They  are  the  rivers  Mississippi^  Missouri,  La  Plata,  Ohio,  with  two 
German  rivers,  the  Main  and  the  Rhine,  Hence  the  author  did  not  know, 
that  the  names  of  all  rivers,  not  in  Europe,  are  mascuune,  and  that  the 
gender  of  European  river-names  is  treated  according  to  principles  very 
different  from  Mr.  W.'s  rule,  according  to  which  the  student  would  say  : 
bie  Wkf  bte  (Sanger,  bie  $ubfon,  bie  S^elatoare,  bie  S6ro,  bie  9{e2ar,  bie  3)on, 
bte  9}ieinen,  bie  Omt,  bie  $o,  bie  dorban.  That  in  the  confused  mass  of 
Messrs.  Otto-Worman's  detail  one  of  the  most  important  rules,  (that  of 
the  neuter  gender  of  countries  and  crriEs)  is  entirely  omitted,  will  sur- 
prise nobody. 

In  Lesson  IX.  (Names  of  Countries  and  Places)*  Mr.  W.  informs  us, 
that  national  ''  masculine  "  *  appellations  are  formed  from  the  names  of 
countries*  by  adding  er,  while  in  his  revised  edition  he  adds :  and  by 
modifying  the  last  radical  vowel.  According  to  this  wise  addition  Mr. 
W.  must  necessarily  say :  Stdxtifi^tx,  %\^iUtx,  SraWntcr,  Surgftnbcr,  3»c& 
lenbllrger,  Slaffftucr,  Sab^tftKcr;  and  he  surely  must  call  hifnself  ^^xavbv^ 
bilrgcr.  This  is  indeed  not  the  way  to  ciu-e  bad  rules?  For  that  his  rule 
is  bad,  he  might  have  seen  by  the  great  niunber  of  national  nouns,  which 
are  not  at  all  derived  from  countries,  as :  ©ot^en,  ©ueDen,  $unnen,  S^oiu 
balcn,  Stuffcn,  ©ad^fen,  Scltcn,  Sa^Ien  and  innumerable  others.  By  his 
preposterous  rule  he  was  compelled  to  invent  the  "  irregular  "  formation 
of  national  nouns  in  t,  which  in  his  first  edition  comprises  8,  and  in  his 
revised  edition  lo  names  (adding  Sftate  {sic)  and  ©d^toebe).  If  the  au- 
thor does  not  know  more  national  nouns,  ending  in  the  singular  in  t, 
than  these,  his  historical  and  geographical  knowledge  must  be  very 
limited  indeed.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  that  he  entirely  omits  to 
show  the  formation  of  civic  noims,  since  the  plain  rule,  which  might  be 
given  on  them,  is  probably  too  plain  for  him. 

The  different  chapters  on  the  German  verb  are  again  virtually  a  copy 
of  Otto's  rules,  always  excepting  the  "improvements"  by  Mr.  W.,  with 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  already  familiar.  The  mere  conjugation  of 
the  verb,  without  its  syntax,  occupies  143  pages,  not  counting  the  list  of 
irregulars,  which  at  the  end  of  the  book  occupies  9  more  pages.  The 
paradigms  given  are  countless.  Supposing  all  of  Mr.  W.'s  rules  were 
correct,  we  should  nevertheless  unhesitatingly  reject  his  book  on  account 
of  such  extravagance.  But  we  maintain,  that  not  only  are  the  rules  he 
gives  unfit  to  be  memorized  on  account  of  their  profuseness  and  un- 

^  Which  Mr.  W.  translates  by  w9&llf rnamen. " 

*  We  presume,  Mr.  W.  meant  to  exclude  by  this  elegant  epithet  the  andent  nadon  of  the 
tills  being  to  our  knowledge  the  only  "  feminine  "  nation  that  ever  existed. 

*  In  his  revised  edition  he  makes  the  important  improvement  qf  the  **  ret^iivt^  countries. 
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clearness,  but  that  the  student,  even  after  their  committal,  would  not 
have  learned  to  conjugate  the  simplest  and  easiest  German  verb  cor- 
rectly. Otto's  absurd  plan  of  showing  the  complete  conjugation  of  the 
anomalous  verbs  Wnnen,  mtiffcn,  follcn,  JDoKcn,  wiffcn  and  bfirfcn  with  com- 
plete paradigms,  before  he  has  shown  how  to  form  the  tenses,  and  be- 
fore the  conjugation  of  the  regular  verb,  has  not  only  been  adopted  but 
also  improved  upon  by  the  addition  of  taffen,  which  in  its  conjugation 
has  not  the  slightest  analogy  with  the  six  verbs  of  Otto.  Did  not  the 
perverseness  of  this  plan  strike  the  gentlemen  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  compelled  virtually  to  repeat  the  greater  part  of  the  lesson  towards 
the  end  of  the  book  ?  After  these  paradigms  and  those  of  fcin,  l^abcii 
and  ^Derben,  a  bit  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  introduced.  Next 
comes  the  regular  verb.  Then  again  a  piece  of  adjectives  and  pronouns, 
half  of  which  is  a  repetition  of  previous  lessons.  Then  comes  the  irre- 
gular or  "ancient"  verb;  then  "compound,"  "  neuter  and  intransitive," 
"reflexive"  and  last  "impersonal"  verbs.  How  compound  tenses  are 
formed. in  German  the  student  learns  p.  162,  long  after  he  had  to  com- 
mit the  compound  tenses  of  Mr.  W.'s  ten  irregular  paradigms.  In  none 
of  the  paradigms  is  given  even  so  much  as  an  intimation,  which  might 
enable  us  to  distinguish  the  different  grammatical  persons,  and  the 
student  cannot  see  from  Messrs.  Otto-Worman*s  paradigms  that  there 
exist  such  things  as  first,  second,  and  third  persons,  although  in  all 
tenses  and  moods  seven  personal  forms  are  found.  The  student,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  informed  whether  the  form  ©ic  lobcn  is  a  second  or  third 
person,  a  plural  or  a  singular.  From  the  paradigms  it  seems  to  be  a 
second  person  plural,  since  it  is  translated  \iy  you  praise.  But,  p.  180, 
he  calls  it,  "  properly  speaking,"  a  third  person,  and  in  a  remark  he 
says :  "  At  present  the  third  person  plural  is  almost  universally  em- 
ployed (for  address)."  If  this  is  so,  why  has  he  encumbered  all  his 
countless  paradigms,  in  every  tense  and  mood,  with  two  third  persons  of 
exactly  the  same  grammatical  form  ? 

'  In  regard  to  the  conditionals,  which  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  amphi- 
bious nature,  since  Messrs.  Otto-Worman  neither  call  them  tenses  nor 
moods,  the  student  will  be  struck  with  a  bran-new  invention  of  Otto, 
which,  of  course,  is  copied  by  Mr.  W.  According  to  Otto  some  verbs 
have  two  first  and  two  second  conditionals,  while  others  have  two  second 
but  only  one  first  conditional.  Thus  the  first  "  first  conditional "  of 
fottttcn  is  id^  ttJilrbc  Kmtcn,  while  the  second  "first  conditional"  is  i(^ 
Knntc.  But  the  same  second  "first  conditional"  occurs  also  as 
imperfect  subjunctive,  so  that  we  have  two  different  moods  (or  tenses), 
which  nevertheless  are  absolutely  identical.  We  might  just  as  well  con- 
jugate our  English  "I  had"  twice  in  the  paradigm,  because  sometimes 
it  has  a  conditional  meaning.     Bewildered  as  the  student  must  be  by 
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such  grammatical  manipulations,  he  will  be  more  startled  yet  when  he 
learns  that  in  the  regular  paradigm  of  loben  this  duplicity  of  the  condi- 
tionals in  Otto  is  confined  to  the  past  conditional  alone,  while  in  Wonnan 
it  altogether  disappears.  But  what  will  be  his  astonishment  when  he  finds 
that  Mr.  W.,  who,  as  it  would  appear,  must  necessarily  have  a  double 
first  and  a  double  second  conditional,  has  raised  the  subjunctive  of  the 
two  futures  to  the  dignity  of  conditionals,  by  translating  them  "  (/"  I 
shall  praise,"  and  // 1  shall  have  praised,"  in  his  paradigm.* 

In  regard  to  the  dropping  of  the  letter  c  in  the  endings  of  the  verb, 
Mr.  W.  leads  the  student  into  a  perfectly  inextricable  muddle,  as  if  to 
give  evidence  of  his  ability  to  involve  even  the  plainest  subjects  in  diffi- 
culties, and  to  falsify  the  very  clearest  principles.  We  look  in  vain  for 
an  explanation,  regarding  this  e  in  the  endings.  We  are  only  told  that 
„t**  is  in  certain  cases  (see  below)  "  inserted"  In  Otto-Worman's  regu- 
lar  paradigms  the  e  never  appears  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the 
present  indicative,  but  always  in  the  second  of  the  plural  and  in  the  im- 
perative. From  this  the  student  must  necessarily  infer  that  tlie  use  of  c 
in  the  2d  and  3d  ind.  pres.  is  prohibited,  while  it  is  allowed  in  the  2d 
plural.  To  what  mistakes  this  will  lead,  appears  from  Mr.  W.'s  own 
experience,  who  mistook,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last  article,  verbal 
forms  with  t%  which  were  indicatives,  for  subjunctives,  unquestionably 
in  consequence  of  the  "  inserted  "  e.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Mr.  W., 
corrupting  a  correct,  but  badly  expressed  rule  of  Otto's,  enriches  German 
Grammar  with  the  following  startling  remarks  :  "  Verbs  ending  in  I  or  r^ 
take  n,  ail  others  take  en  in  the  infinitive**  (p.  161).  Hence  we  must 
form  the  following  monstrous  infinitives  :  hJd^ln,  ftcffn,  Icl}rn,  and  con- 
sider the  correct  infinitives  t^un,  fc^n,  befle^n,  fcin  as  solecisms.  He  con- 
tinues (p.  165) :  ^^For  the  sake  of  euphony  ail  regular  verbs,  whose  last 
radical  letter  is  x^or  Vi  insert  c  betiveen  the  radical  letters  and  the  termi- 
nation  in  every  mood,  tense  or  person ;**  hence  he  would  "correct" 
forms  like  t5ntc,  rii^mtc  into  tSnctc  and  rii^mete. 

The  rules  on  "  irregular  "  verbs  occupy,  without  the  general  list,  fifty- 
three  pages.  They  are  also  a  virtual  copy  of  Otto's  rules.  Otto  di- 
vides these  verbs  into  five  conjugations  and  ten  classes,  whose  number 
Mr.  W.  brings  up  to  thirteen.  How  beautiful  this  classification  must  be, 
appears  for  instance  from  the  fact,  that  the  verbs  tijutt  (t^at,  flct^an)  and 
effctt  (ag,  flegeffen)  according  to  Otto-Worman  not  only  belong  to  the 
same  conjugation,  but  also  to  the  same  class  ;  that  hJtffcn  (tougtc;  getwugt) 


*  Mr.  W.  construes  W<nn  (10  absolutely  with  the  subjunctive,  and  says  so  (the  reader  will  hardly  be- 
lieve it)  in  at  least  15  places  of  his  grammar.  This  may  account  for  the  horrible  blunder,  to  intcxpret  a 
German  mood  in  the  very  paradigm  by  an  English  translation,  which  never,  not  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance, can  be  employed  for  that  mood. 

■  He  means  the  stem  of  the  verbs. 
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and  fc^ctt  (fa^,  ficfc^cn)  both  belong  to  the  same  conjugadon  ;  while  fi^ctt 
(fap,  gcfcffcn)  is  classed,  not  with  cffc'n  (ag,  gcgcffcn)  as  would  be  presumed, 
but  with  binbcn,  (banb,  gcbunbcn).  To  enumerate  the  execrable  blunders 
that  occur  in  the  conjugation  of  the  single  verbs  (as  for  instance  \i) 
ma^te,  bu  ma^tjl,  er  matjtt ;  imp.  ^  tnu^t)*  would  occupy  more  space, 
than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject.  We  mugt  consider  the  whole  chap- 
ter as  a  mere  mraste  of  paper ;  and  from  the  mentioned  bits  of  classifica- 
tion the  reader  will  readily  believe  us  when  we  say,  that  a  correct  alpha- 
bcfical  list,*  which  might  have  been  copied  from  any  good  German 
Grammar,  would  have  been  by  far  better  than  all  the  rules  contained  in 
Mr.  W.'s  fifty-three  pages.  With  all  his  prolixity  Mr.  W.  does  not  even 
show,  how  to  form  the  imp.  of  ratf)f(^fagen'  or  tho  imperf.  subj.  of  fcnbcn, 
YDcnben,  jlcrbcn,  tjcrberbcn,  or  make  us  acquainted  with  the  frequent  poe- 
tical imperatives  f(cu(i^,  geud^,  gcbcut. 

The  1 7  pages  of  compound  verbs,  which  are  likewise  a  virtual  copy 
from  Otto,  are  full  of  contradictions,  blunders,  and  unpractical  rules. 
Both,  Otto  and  Worman,  utterly  fail  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Ger- 
man separable  and  inseparable  compounds.  The  very  definition*  of 
separable  compounds  is  contradicted  by  the  introduction  of  t)oK  and 
toicbcr  among  the  inseparable  prefixes.  In  order  to  make  the  confusion 
complete  the  verbs  derived  from  compound  nounSy  as  anttDortcn,  fril^* 
flitdcn,  urt^cilcn,  are  treated  as  compound  verbs^  and  while  Mess,  Otto- 
Worman  introduce  a  set  of  imaginary  "  compound  particles,"  as  bean, 
benac^,  migljcr,  Dcntn,  etc.;  the  real  compound  particles,  as  cntgcgcn, 
3Utt)iber,  etc.,  which  Otto  duly  enumerates,  are  entirely  omitted  by  Mr.  W. 
The  lesson  on  "  separable  and  inseparable  "  compounds,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  confusion,  where  Mr.  W.  has  outdone  all  former  grammarians,  Grimm 
and  Becker  included,  by  discovering  a  separable  particle,  ^intcr,  which 
he  illustrates  by  the  verb  id)  gc^c  {yoxizx,  of  which  he  is  likewise  the  discov- 
erer, letting  his  light  shine  even  upon  the  English  language,  in  which  he  dis- 
covers two  new  compound  verbs,  "to  stand  under"  and  "to  go  under." 

In  the  lesson  on  "  neuter  and  transitive  verbs,'  which  has  been  intro- 
duced to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  those  verbs  which  are  con- 
jugated with  the  auxiliary  fcirt,  Otto  says  virtually  notliing  but  this  : 
"  The  following  verbs  (here  fallows  the  list)  are  conjugated  with  fciit, 
all  others  with  ^abcn."     Mr.  W.,  of  course,  disdained  such  superficiality, 


^  Thus  Mr.  W.  says,  p.  237,  that  genefen  and  tretrn  in  the  pres.  ind.  are  conjugated  like  (fffn  (^u 
iffeft,  er  \%i) ;  hence  we  must  conjugate :  bn  senifefl,  et  fleni^t ;  bu  ttitefl,  er  tiit.  He  conjugates  ne^men 
and  flf (fen  after  bred^en  ;  hence  we  must  conjugate :  bu  ni^mflr  ft  ni^mt ;  bu  1li(ffl,  er  flitft. 

*  Mr.  W.  indeed  gives  us  an  alphabetical  list,  but  it  is  as  all  his  lists,  incomplete,  although  containing 
9  verbs  more  than  his  lessons  do.     It  contains  not  of  a  single  verb  the  conjugadon  of  the  present 

*  Which,  according  to  Mr.  W.,  would  be  rat^f^Iug. 

*  Otto  says  :  Separable  verbs  are  such  as  consist  of  a  prefix  which  may  be  used  by  itself.  Worman : 
Verbs  whose  prefixes  have  a  signification  of  their  own  are  called  separable  compoimd  verbs. 
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and  for  once  made  an  effort  to  get  along  without  Otto,  aldiough  in  part 
of  the  lesson  (p.  298)  he  almost  literally  wrote  him  out  He  accordingly 
had  recourse  t«  Becker,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  thoroughly  misunder- 
stood him.  He  first  treats  the  student  to  the  difference  between  "sub- 
jective and  objective "  verbs,  and  says :  "  Subjective  verbs  correspond 
toEnglish  neuter  verbs  ;  those  of  the  objective  verbs^  which  require  the 
genitive  and  dativCy  to  the  English  Intransitives,  and  those  requiring 
the  accusative  to  the  English  TRANsrnv|:s." '  This  rule,  besides  its  other 
merits,  contains  two  granmiatical  discoveries — the  difference  between 
English  neuter  and  intransitive  verbs,  and  the  invaluable  simplification  of 
the  German  case-theory  which  it  suggests.  Now  the  student  needs  only 
to  know  whether  a  verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive  in  English,  to  deter- 
mine at  once  the  German  case  required  by  the  verb :  a  grammatical 
discovery  of  which  Mr.  Womian  may  well  be  proud,  though  the  world 
may  fail  to  appreciate  it 

From  Becker's  rules  on  the  use  of  ^abcn  and  fcin,  Mr.  W.  has  kept 
and  dropped  just  enough  to  lay  them  perfectly  lame.  He  says: — 
I.  Neuter  and  intransitive  verbsy  that  express  a  mere  activity,  a  con- 
tinuous state,  are  construed  with  ^a6en. 

2.  Those  that  express  a  change  or  transition  of  their  subject  from  one 
state  to  another,  a  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  are  conjugated  with 
\i\w,  when  the  place  or  manner  of  the  motion  is  referred  to. 

3.  These  verbs  are  conjugated  with  ^ben :  (a)  when  the  simple  action 
is  designated ;  (b)  when  taken  in  a  figurative  sense ^^ 

With  what  auxiliary  Mr.  Worman  conjugates  the  transitive  verbs 
we  are  not  told.  According  to  this  rule  flerben  must  be  construed  with 
^abcn  (Rule  3') ;  bicibcn  with  ^aben  (Rule  i),  and  the  verbs  ^omntcn  and 
fle^en  with  ^abcn  in  phrases  like  :  3(^  ^abc  geflcrn  gcfommcn  (Rule  3'),  or 
S5  ^at  mir  fc^tec^t  gcgougcu  (Rule  3^).  Becker's  plain  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  ruined.*  In  a  considerably 
more  expeditious  way  the  use  of  the  verb  fcln  with  itself  as  an  auxiliary, 
is  explained  in  the  following  rich  remark  (p.  97) :  „©ctocffn  must  of 

*  We  must  not  be  surprised  that  Mr.  W.  has  abandoned  diis  theory  of  subjective  and  objective  verbs 
not  only  b  the  rest  of  his  book^  but  in  the  very  same  lesson.  For  his  prototye  Otto  knows  nothing  about 
objective — but  only  intransitive  verbs.  But  how  crude  Mr.  W.'s  ideas  are  on  the  subject  of  intransitives 
appears  from  his  treatment  of  the  verb  I&uteilf  which  he  calls  iransitiot,  but  translates  it  by  "  to  ring 
the  bell,**  while  he  calls  tauten,  to  sound,  its  intransitipe.  Nevertheless  he  himself  forms  the  sentence : 
Tie  (Sll0(fe  ^oi  geldutct  (p.  299),  which  according  to  him  must  be  translated  :  The  bdl  has  rung  the  bell. 

*  Thus  in  the  lesson  on  RBrutxivB  Vbrbs  Mess.  Otto-Worman  have  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  the  com' 
mon  theory  and  that  of  Becker,  which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other,  that  the  whole  subject  has 
become  a  perfect  abomination.  The  same  may  be  said  of  die  Impkrsomal  verbs ;  and  the  reader  will 
readily  believe  this  when  he  hears  that  according  to  Mr.  W.'s  rules  we  would  be  entided  to  form  the 
foUowbg  monstrous  phrases :  ^ier  geben  Qdgel  (inst  of:  ^let  giebt  t%  9)&geO :  fi(^  ntt^t  fAitft iufc^impfcn 
(instead  of:  (S9  f^ltft  fii^  nid^t  ju  fd^impfen),  while  on  the  other  hand  such  expresMons  as  :  Cl<  »irb  xoSx 
geftlaubt  are  left  entirely  unexplained,  and  the  phrase :  (58  ifl  jn  gfauben  is  declared  to  be  an  acirv*  ood< 
f  miction. 
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course  (!)  be  derived  from  SBcfcn.**     Hence  the  Perfect  I  have  been 
is  in  German^  0(^  bin  flctDcfeit. 

From  the  Lesson  on  Conjunctions,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  hope- 
lessly confused  of  the  whole  book,  we  extract  the  following  passage  : 

Otto. 

I.  ©onbcm  contradicts  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding members  of  the  sentence ;  it  can  be 
used  only  in  a  clause  which  has  not  its  own 
verb,  completing  only  the  first,  if  the  an- 
tecedent contains  a  n^;ation.^  2.  But 
when  the  second  clause  has  its  own  subject 
and  verb,  aber  must  be  used  even  after  a 
n^ation.  3.  When  the  antecedent  con- 
tains no  negation,  *'but"  must  always  be 
translated  aber  or  aQetlt,  both  of  which  are 
indifferently  used. 


WORMAN. 

I.  3tber  (Latm,  autetn^  vero) ;  2.  tttUcin 
(Latin,  sed^  cUY  do  not  always  place  the 
sentences  in  opposition  to  each  other; 
1.^.,  they  are  disjunctive,  but  they  may  also 
be  copulative.'  ^bcv  and  olleiit  are  used 
indifferently  if  the  antecedent  clause  has 
not  a  negation.  [But  when  the  second 
clause  has  its  own  subject  and  verb, 
aber  is  used  even  after  a  negative.']  3. 
^onbem  is  disjunctive,  and  is  used  only 
when  a  decided  contradiction  of  a  state- 
ment contained  [denied]  in  the  antecedent 
[clause]  is  to  be  made  by  substituting  an 
idea  more  correct  or  acceptable. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  comment 
on  such  combined  onslaughts  upon  German,  Latin,  and  English  grammar. 
It  is  amusing,  but  still  more  pitiable,  to  witness  the  perfect  helplessness 
of  Mr.  Worman,  who  attempts  to  patch  the  nonsense  of  his  first  edition 
by  a  shred  of  Otto's  nonsense,  while  in  reality  he  makes  bad  worse. 

In  the  chapters  on  prepositions,  which  are  treated  in  three  different 
places  of  the  book,  Mr.  W.  presents  us  with  the  following  rich  and 
original  statements  : 

I.  At^  when  used  in  the  sense  of  on,  is  translated  by  auf ;  when  in  the  sense  of  for 
by  filr.  2.  By  when  used  in  the  sense  of  on  is  rendered  by  ait,  when  in  the  sense  of 
after  by  nad^,  when  in  the  sense  of  from  by  ©on,  when  in  the  sense  of  of  by  toon. 
3.  ///,  when  it  signifies  on  is  rendered  by  an ;  when  it  signifies  by  is  rendered  by  bet, 
when  it  signifies  with  by  mit,  when  after  or  according  to  by  nac^,  when  during  by 
Unter,  when  before  by  ttor.  4.  Ony  when  it  means  upon  or  unto  by  auf,  signifying  by 
is  rendered  by  bei,  signifying  concerning  by  fiber,  signifying/^r  by  filr,  signifying  with 
by  tnit,  signifying  under  by  unter,  signifying  at  by  bct 

So  he  raves  on,  wasting  nine  full  pages  (351  to  359);  then  again 
on  pages  466-469.      Who.  will  read  this  supreme  nonsense  without 


^  Mr.  Worman  means  the  noun  SSkfen ;  for  that  he  had  not  die  (aintest  idea  of  the  old  German  verb 
tvesan  appears  from  his  remark  page  99. 

*  That  these  Latin  translations  are  perfectly  arbitrary  need  not  be  mendoned. 

*  Every  Gecman  achoaXboy  knows  that  aSctn  never  can  be  used  oopulatively. 

*  This  gibberish  is  flatly  coatxadicted  by  sentences  like :  92lt^tbc4  9<ln^c^  Xapferteit  ^at  Qtlft  beilcgt, 
fcnbem  m\ttt  fiei^tgUublgteU  ^at  un^  einen  6trel(^  gefpielt. 

*  Tlie  words  included  in  brackets  are  additions  made  in  the  revised  edition.  This  elegant  improve- 
ment is  evidendy  a  literal  copy  from  Otto»  which  at  the  place  where  it  stands  has  no  sense  whatever.  It 
u  thoughdessly  misplaced,  but  would  be  incorrect  at  any  place. 
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Homeric  laughter?  What  must  the  student  think  of  a  man,  who 
seriously  asserts  that  at  meaning  on  must  be  differently  translated  from 
on  meaning  at^  and  that  on  may  be  equivalent  to  under  ? 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  genitive  Mr.  W.  (not  Otto)  has  fabricated 
the  following  rule  (p.  368,  §  10) : 

The  English  or  Saxon  Possessive  may  be  employed  (in  German)  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  governing  word  is  the  attribute  of  another  word,  or  where  it  expresses  possession^ 
When,  however,  the  genitive  qualifies  the  governing  words^  or  denotes  the  whole  of 
yMA.  tbe  CDvcrning  word  expresses  a  part,  it  is  inadmissible,  as :  C^in  $c(b  rrfler  @rogf, 
but  not  erfler  ^i|i1i  ^cfti 

From  this  example  and  rale  it  dea^  lolknrs  tint  ire  nmy  say  irifli 

propriety :  3Kcincr  St^tDCpcr'S  $au«.  On  the  next  page  he  seriously 
warns  the  student  not  to  say  gtpci  5affe3  fflicr  (two  casks  of  beer). 

In  p.  370  he  forbids  the  partitive  genitive  after  demonstratives, 
relative  and  indefinite  pronouns,  and  ordinal  numerals.  On  p.  372 
he  allows  a  partitive  genitive  after  pronouns,  cardinal  and  ordinal  num- 
bers ;  and  on  p.  393  he  prescribes  the  partitive  genitive  (rejecting  the 
preposition  tjon)  "  in  connection  with  numerals,"  atd  unferer  jtDci,  two  of 
us.  But  ''^ two  of  us''  must  be  translated  not  by  unferer  gtoei,  but  by 
gmei  toon  nn^,  so  that  the  partitive  genitive  is  excluded  just  in  the  very 
example  Mr,  IV,  demands  it,  while  in  almost  all  cases,  where  he  excludes 
it,  it  may  be  used  with  propriety. 

Regarding  the  use  of  more,  Mr.  W.  says,  p.  398 : 

I.  Afore  when  before  a  noun  in  interrogative  sentences,  preceded  by  any,  or  when 
standing  alone  in  affirmative  sentences,  is  translated  by  nod).  2.  When  preceded  by  the 
negation  not  (he  means  no)  is  rendered  by  ntc^r,  which  is  placed  after  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs. 

According  to  these  rules  he  must  require  the  following  nice  trans- 
lations : 

Have  you  any  more  paper  than  my  brother,  ^aben  @ie  nod)  ?Qpif  r  al8  mcin  55nibf  r. 
— I  have  more  (sons)  than  you,  t(^  ^ttbc  not^  (©S^nc)  aid  i^r. — I  have  no  more  money 
than  you,  i(^  ^abe  em  ®elb  mel^r  al9  i^r  (instead  of  nt(^t  mc^r  ®clb). 

But  with  all  tliis  worthless  detail,  the  student  is  not  informed  in  any 
part  of  Mr.  W.*s  grammar  how  the  German  word  me^r  is  declined.  Thus 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  search  in  this  grammar  for  a  rule  on  the  agreement 
of  the  predicative  noun  with  its  subject  in  case  or  gender,  but  neverthe- 
less he  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  startling  fact,  that  the  predicative 
adjective,  when  used  as  a  noun,  may  remain  indeclinable  (sic),  when  it  de- 
notes a  quality,  or  a  material  named  after  that  quality  (p.  388)  ;  giving 
as  an  example  :  Die  %oxbt  bicfe^  ^IcibcS  ifl  ein  fd^oncd  91  ot^. 

Mr.  W.  forbids  (p.  419)  the  use  of  gn  with  an  infinitive  after  the  verbs 
rat()cn,  bcfc^lcn,  ertauben,  tuiinfcficn,  ^offen,  fiir^ten,  and  forms,  therefore,  the 
elegant  sentence :    „3d)  rat^c  S)ir,  bag  Du  fott^e  ©praise  ni(^t  mat^cfl 
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(p.  450),  rejecting  of  course  the  correct  expression :  ^Mft  ©pradjc  m6)i 
ju  fii^ren.* 
Another  refreshing  rule  is  that  about  the  position  of  adverbs  (p.  445)  : 
The  adverbs,  denoting  chance,  probability,  and  similar  vague  and  undefined  ideas 
are  usually  placed  without  reg^d  to  emphasis.  When  placed  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb,  where  other  adverbs  cannot  usually  stand,  they  are  said  to  give  force  to  the 
subject,  as :  btc  Xod^tcr  bc8  ®encral«*  toicUcic^t  Wirb  e«  taufen,  perhaps  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  General  will  buy  it. 

For  the  discovery  of  another  very  peculiar  means  to  give  "  force  "  to 
words,  we  are  likewise  indebted  to  Mr.  W.,  who  says  (p.  276) :  When- 
ever euphony  requires  it,  the  letter  c  may  be  added  to  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  numerals,  as :  fjettc,  gcmc,  frii^c. 

But  the  richest  masterpiece  of  all  rules  is  found  on  page  212,  obs,  viii.  : 

The  interrogative  XO(X^  cannot  be  connected  with  prepositions,  but  substitutes  the 
adverb  tt)0^  which  is  prefixed  to  the  preposition  and  inserts  r^  if  the  preposition  begins 
with  a  vowel ;  e.g,  for  what  or  wherefore  are  you  quarelling,  tvarunt  flreitet  3l)r  ? 
The  cnfy  departures  from  this  rule  are,  that  tt)0«  is  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of 
tPOrum,  and  that  the  preposition  maybe  placed  be/are  tOCLi,  e.g.,  for  what  (wherefore, 
why)  are  you  beating  me,  Wa6  fc^togfl  2)a  mi(^?  What  are  you  quarrelling  about, 
iimtt>Q6flrcitct3l)r? 

Divested  of  verbiage  the  statements  of  Mr.  W.  are  these  :  (i.)  A  pre- 
position cannot  stand  before  h)a5,  but  must  be  changed  into  Joo. 
Example :  SBantm  (not  um  Jt)a«)  fheitct  3^r?  Except  that  (2.)  A  pre- 
position may  stand  before  toa^.  Example :  Um  tt)a§  jkeitct  3^r  ? 
(3.)  SBaS  denotes  luanim  without  any  preposition. 

If  there  ever  was  an  example  of  more  concentrated  nonsense,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  never  heard  of  it. 

When  we  conclude  here  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Worman's  rules,  we  are 
by  no  means  compelled  to  do  so  for  want  of  material.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  presented  to  the  reader  but  a  dwindling  fraction  of  his  cor- 
ruptions of  German  grammar.  If  we  would  record  his  omissions  of  im- 
portant rules,  we  might  fill  a  small  volume  with  them. 

We  have  only  to  make  one  more  remark  before  we  dismiss  the  subject 
Mr.  Worman  has  throughout  his  book  evinced  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
anxiety  to  insert  scraps  of  other  languages :  Latin,  French,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  Hebrew.  Most  generally 
such  cheap  exhibitions  of  comparative  philology  are  entirely  out  of 
place.  But  the  most  amusing  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Worman  often  shows 
thereby  his  utter  ignorance   in    the  very   languages  which  he   thus 

>  Becker  calls,  as  every  German  knows,  the  Infinitive  with  jU  "the  Supine.'*  His  rule,  that  the 
verbs  ratten,  befe^fenf  etc.,  are  not  construed  with  the  infinitivet  means  nothing,  but  that  they  must 
be  construed  with  the  Supine^  that  is  with  JU  and  the  infinitive.  But  Mr.  W.  imagined  that  Becker, 
of  whose  Supine,  of  course,  he  has  no  idea  whatever,  meant  to  exclude  the  use  of  jtt  and  the  infinitive 
after  these  verbs,  and  accordingly  has  formed  the  startling  rule  mentioned  above. 

*  According  to  his  rules  and  paradigms  in  declension  he  ought  to  have  said  ta9  (S^cneraTe^. 
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parades.*  WTiat,  after  these  exhibitions,  we  may  expect  of  the  text- 
books of  modern  languages  and  literature,  a  whole  series  of  which  Mr. 
Worman  threatens  to  publish  anon,  the  reader  will  understand  just  as 
well  as  we.  It  must  be  a  grand  treat  to  hear  him  interpret  Goethe's 
poetry ! 


EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 
Section  VI I. — NUrogtn  and  its  Compounds. 

NITROGEN  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  chemical  energy. 
It  exists  in  abundance  in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  its  inertness  is  such  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  is  drawn  into 
direct  chemical  combination. 

The  preparation  of  this  gas  consists  in  enclosing  some  atmospheric  air 
in  a  jar  over  water,  and  causing  the  oxygen  to  form  a  soluble  compound. 
As  the  air  is  only  one-fifth  oxygen,  we  get  four-fifths  of  a  jar  of  nitrogen. 

Exp.  50.  Fill  a  deep  plate  nearly  full  of  water.  Float  on  the  water  a 
cork  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  having  its  upper  surface 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  cup-shaped  cavity.  In  the  cavity,  which  should 
be  perfectly  dry,  place  a  bit  of  phosphorus  as  large  as  a  bean  (observing 
the  precautions  given  in  Exp.  39  for  cutting  and  drying  the  phosphorus). 
Procure  a  glass  preserve-jar  capable  of  holding  a  quart  Ignite  the  phos- 
phorus and  hold  the  mouth  of  the  jar  over  it,  forcing  the  edge  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  phosphorus  bums  fiercely  at  first,  expanding  and  forcing  out  some 
of  the  air.  The  jar  fills  at  once  with  white  vapor  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  water  rises  gradually  inside  the  jar  to  about  one-fifth  the  height.  The 
supply  of  water  in  the  plate  may  be  kept  up  by  pouring  from  a  pitclier. 
After  a  time,  the  phosphoric  acid  vapor  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water, 
leaving  only  nitrogen  in  the  jar. 

^  Thus  he  makes  aliut  an  equivalent  of  "  th»  other P  the  distributive  huti  an  equivalent  of  "/nw 
and  trvo^  and  explains  thus  the  Gennan  phrase  ^TCt^n  SBetnef"  (of  red  wine).  Tk* genitive  sineubir 
in  the  masculine  and  neuter,  to  avoid  a  re^tition  of  %  taktt  n.  Comoro  the  ablative  ahsoiute  in 
Latin.    By  this  remark  he  abundandy  shows  diat  he  has  no  idea  at  all  about  the  absolute  ablative. 

In  a  remark  on  the  meaning  of  die  verb  ndgcn  (p.  404)  he  says  :  **  Luke  XVI.,  3  (the  place  is  quoted 
by  Becker),  tAe  English  version  has  :  I  cannot  dig^  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  The  latter  is  not  an  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  Greeh  text  ^  for  the  faithless  steward  was  ^rfectfy  able  to  worJh—he  did 
not  feel  an  inclination  to  dig^  i.e.,  he  did  not  like  to  dig.^^'Scm,  if  we  open  the  Greek  tej«,  we  find 
there  :  l^&ttrtiw  vbK  icx^^,  which  means  :  I  have  no  strengdi  to  dig.  Thus  the  English  version  is  cor* 
rect,  and  Mr.  W.  has  his  choice  between  die  foOowing  two  aliemadvcs :  eidier  to  have  waatsnlr 
censured  the  English  version  of  die  Bible  without  looking  into  die  Greek  text,  or  to  acknowledge  that  he 
has  no  idea  of  Gre^  while  he,  without  the  slightest  necessity,  attempts  to  display  a  knowledge  of  it. 
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When  ready  for  experimenting  with  the  gas,  invert  the  jar,  first  slip- 
ping a  piece  of  thick  pasteboard  over  the  mouth  for  a  cover,  and  holding 
it  tight.  Of  course  the  water,  the  cork,  and  a  small  remnant  of  phospho- 
rus remain  in  the  jar,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 

If  you  do  not  like  to  wait  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  white  vapor, 
invert  the  jar  as  soon  as  the  phosphorus  has  ceased  burning ;  hold  the 
cover  on  firmly,  and  shake  the  water  briskly  until  the  gas  looks  clear. 

Exp,  51.  Try  the  power  of  the  gas  to  support  the  combustion  of  a 
taper,  as  in  the  oxygen  experiment.  The  flame  is  promptly  extinguished. 
The  gas  is  neither  combustible  nor  a  supporter  of  combustion,  being  in 
this  respect  unlike  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 

From  the  promptness  with  which  it  escapes  from  the  jar  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  lighter  than  air. 

Exp,  52.  Prepare  as  before  a  jar  of  nitrogen  ready  for  experiment,  and 
close  beside  it  place  a  jar  of  oxygen.  Provide  the  taper  as  in  the  former 
experiments,  and  let  it  bum  in  the  air,  till,  on  blowing  it  out,  a  spark  is 
left  on  the  wick.  Lower  it  while  lighted  into  the  nitrogen  jar  till  extin- 
guished, then  transfer  it  instantly  to  the  oxygen,  when  it  will  at  once 
relight     This  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

Exp,  53.  Make  a  mixture  of  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen,  and  observe  that  when  tried  with  a  burning  taper,  the  flame  iis 
neither  brightened  nor  extinguished. 

The  mixture  has  precisely  the  properties  of  atmospheric  air. 

Exp,  54.  Place  in  a  flask  some  shreds  of  well-washed  raw  beef  Pour 
on  dilute  nitric  acid ;  make  the  usual  connections  for  collecting  gas  over 
the  pneumatic  trough  and  apply  heat     Nitrogen  gas  is  evolved. 

Nitrous  oxide  or  Laughing  Gas,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it 
yields  up  its  oxygen,  supports  combustion  and  animal  life.  It  is  easily 
prepared  from  nitrate  of  ammonium. 

Exp,  55.  Fill  a  small  flask  half  full  of  the  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of 
ammonium,  and,  after  making  the  usual  connections  with  an  inverted  jar 
over  the  trough,  apply  heat.  The  cr)'stals  fij^  melt,  and  then,  with  a 
gomewhat  violent  ebullition,  the  liquid  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide 
and  steam.  The  steam  condenses  in  the  trough,  and  the  gas,  though 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  accumulates  in  the  jar. 

The  connecting-tube  should  be  of  pretty  good  size.  The  process  may 
be  continued  until  the  salt  has  all  been  driven  ofl",  although  at  the  end 
of  the  decomposition  the  flask  is  in  danger  of  breaking.  The  tube  should 
be  removed  from  the  trough  whenever  the  lamp  is  taken  away  from  the 
flask. 

Exp,  56.  Try  the  power  of  the  gas  to  support  the  combustion  of  a 
taper,  and  of  phosphorus,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  oxygen. 

Exp,  57.  Bum  sulphur  as  when  experimenting  with  oxygen,  but  take 
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the  precaution  to  have  it  quite  hot  and  burning  briskly  before  putting  it 
in  the  gas. 

Exp,  58.  Pour  some  of  the  gas  from  one  jar  into  another  of  the  same 
or  smaller  size,  taking  great  care  to  keep  the  jar  containing  the  gas  care- 
fully covered  until  it  is  in  position  to  be  emptied ;  then  raise  the  cover 
gradually  from  the  lower  side  of  the  opening  and  hold  the  jar  in  position 
for  a  moment,  as  the  gas  flows  much  slower  than  a  liquid. 

The  presence  of  the  gas  in  the  lower  jar  can  be  proved  with  the  taper. 
Nitrous  oxide  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  air. 

Exp,  59.  Some  of  the  gas  may  be  safely  inhaled  from  the  jar  in  the 
trough,  by  passing  a  rubber  tube  through  the  water  and  up  into  the  jar,  and 
breathing  through  the  tube.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  breathing  it,  and 
there  is  no  taste  to  it  unless  it  be  mixed  with  air,  when  it  is  slightly  sweet 

Exp,  60.  Nitric  oxide  is  prepared  by  using  an  apparatus  precisely  like 

that  for  making  hydrogen.      In  the  bottle  put  some  pieces  of  copper, 

g^  and  when  the  connections  are  made  with  the  jar  over  the 

I  Yi  trough,  pour  some  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  the  copper. 

^^^  Brown  fumes  fill  the  flask,  but  colorless  nitric  oxide 

/fflL    \        collects  in  the  receiver. 

I   I     Y  The  residue  in  the  fiask  is  nitrate  of  copper,  and  may  be 

j||H  Exp,  61.  With  some  nitric  oxide  collected  in  a  jar  over 

^^^  the  trough,  generate  oxygen  in  the  usual  way,  and  let  it 

pass  over  into  the  same  jar. 

A  dense  brown  gas  is  formed  at  once,  which  is  so  soluble  that  the  water 
rises  rapidly  by  absorbing  it  It  is  hyponitric  acid.  If  the  gases  have 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  if  the  oxygen  added  be  just  half  the  volume 
of  the  nitric  oxide,  the  whole  will  be  absorbed. 

Exp,  62.  Fill  a  tall  jar  or  bottle  with  nitric  oxide ;  invert  it,  and  re- 
move the  cover ;  the  brown  fumes  form  at  once  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar, 
and  the  whole  is  soon  converted  into  hyponitric  acid.  This  gas  is  ex- 
tregiely  irritating  to  the  throat  and  lungs. 

Exp,  (i^.  Prove  by  the  taper  that  nitric  oxide  will  not  support  com- 
bustion. 

Exp,  64.  Nitric  acid  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together  in  a  flask  some 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid,  which  is  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  vapor,  should  be  conducted  through  a  bent  tube  to  a  bottle 
or  receiver  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  which  is  kept  cold  by 
surrounding  it  with  water  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  or  a  larger  vessel  of  water. 

Exp,  65.  Ammonia,  which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
is  easily  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Mix  equal  quantities  of  sal 
ammoniac  and  quicklime,  both  finely  pulverized.  Put  the  mixture  in  a 
flask,  with  tube  extending  upward.     Apply  heat  to  the  flask,  and  hold  a 
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bottle,  mouth  downward,  over  the  tube.  The  evolution  of  the  gas  is 
soon  detected  by  its  odor.  Remove  the  bottle,  and  hold  it,  still  mouth 
downward,  in  the  water.  The  rise  of  the  water  shows  the  solubility  of 
the  gas.  If  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  bottle  of  water,  it  becomes  a 
solution  of  aqua  ammonia. 

Water  holds  several  hundred  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.     Its 
alkaline  properties  are  shown  by  red  test-paper. 


CIVILIZATIOrf  AMONG  THE  JAPANESE. 

BY  PROF.  F.  L.  0.  R(EHRIG. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  two  years  ago  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  sent 
to  Washington  an  Embassy  or  Commission,  which  remained  among 
us  some  while.  When  these  representatives  of  that  far-eastern  country 
and  people  quitted  our  Capital,  they  left  behind  them  two  young  men  of 
their  suite,  whom  they  commanded  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  English 
language  and  other  subjects  taught  in  American  schools ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  to  study  some  hours  daily  under  the  tuition  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.  But  to  teach  two  new-comers  from  Japan  the  English  language, 
and  to  impart  to  them  the  necessary  instruction  relative  to  our  gram- 
matical system,  with  its  many  technicalities  and  niceties,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  this  in  the  Japanese  vernacular  itself,  was  certainly  not 
a  very  smooth  and  easy  task  for  one  who  had  never  been  in  Japan,  nor 
ever  seen  a  native  of  that  country,  but  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of 
its  liule  known  and  almost  unmanageable  language  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  accustomed  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  colleges. 
Still  he  proceeded  in  his  efforts,  from  better  to  better,  and  soon  succeeded 
jn  collecting,  from  his  pupils,  much  valuable  information  about  their 
native  country,  and  especially  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  are  not 
easily  found  in  books,  or  touching  which  no  available  source  of  informa- 
tion seems  to  exist  Concerning  the  school-system  of  Japan  itself,  we 
derived  from  our  pupils  the  following  details,  which,  however,  by  reason 
of  the  comparative  youth  and  inexperience  of  our  informants,  are  in 
many  regards  meager  and  indefinite.  They  differ  also  in  many  cases 
from  what  we  had  learned  earlier  from  more  or  less  direct  and  trust- 
worthy sources;  and  hence  they  are  to  be  accepted  and  judged  with 
proper  allowance. 

According  to  our  young  Japanese  friends,  school-education  is  widely 
extended  in  Japan  ;  even  the  female  portion  of  the  population  having  a 
fitting  share  in  it      At  present,  society  in  Japan  is  divided  into  four 
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refinement  ^vhlcll  »««  ^        j^^thors,  ^«»™f.  education ,  f<>"^.ir_^ccs 
libenil  professions,  so  to  say,  g^i^V^ed  ed«i»  ^^^^ 

and  highest  c^  "'.'^^^i^^^^^t  again  certain  sh^«    ^^^  or  tbe  other 

masters  ate  usually  w  pUntets,   g^^^^ 

The  second  <=^f  ^,rL  ^ho  furnish  the  pcop  ^.  we  rns 

,«rists.  etc.-in  sV^ort>°^  ^,ese  ^^,^e  ven^.^^rtance  the,  attach 

f^^^r-ci^ce  D  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,he  firj  advar»tages  «hic 
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These  are  all  at  Jeddo,  and  are  essentially  governmental  educational  in- 
stitutions. In  no  other  place  in  the  empire  is  aught  similar  to  be  met 
with  :  in  Japan,  somewhat  as  in  France^  everything  of  that  kind  appears 
centralized  at  the  capital. 

The  government  schools  are  attended  both  by  youths  and  by  pupils  of 
riper  age.  Upon  his  entrance  into  an  institution,  the  scholar  has  to  present 
to  the  master  a  note  containing  his  own  name,  the  name  of  his  &ther 
and  of  his  business,  and  a  statement  of  his  own  age  and  education. 
Cvery  morning  afterward,  he  has  to  put  his  name  upon  a  list  kept  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  the  school  authorities  may  be  certain  of  his  punctuality 
and  regular  attendance — ^v/hich  register  is  examined  every  month.  In 
the  government  schools,  the  instruction  begins  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
ends  at  3  p.  m.     Save  on  festivals,  there  are  no  holidays. 

The  Naval  school  is  called  Kaigun  shu.     The  masters  are  ship  cap- 
tains and  naval  officers  of  a  low  grade,  who  teach  the  sciences  relative  ta  • 
navigation — that  is,  mathematics,  artillery,  shipbuilding,  and  so  forth. 

The  other  schools  are  similar  in  their  general  arrangements.  The 
so-called  "  Reading  school"  is  a  public  college,  or  high-school,  while  the 
University,  under  the  name  of  Kai'sei-dshu,  is  an  institution  arranged  so> 
as  to  include  the  study  of  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  foreign  Ian* 
guages.  The  students  there  learn,  according  to  their  choice  and  will,. 
Latin,  Greek  (which  two  languages  are  taught  by  Japanese  graduates  of 
Dutch  universities),  Dutch,  French,  English,  Portuguese,  and  other 
tongues,  if  there  be  present  persons  of  other  nationalities  competent  ta 
teach  their  language.  There  is  also  in  Jeddo  a  Chinese  school,  which,, 
however,  does  not  come  under  government  inspection,  but  is  a  private 
undertaking  of  certain  learned  Chinese.  It  is  lai^gely  attended  by  the 
Japanese,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  is  indispensable  to  them^ 
in  so  far  as  that  language  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  their  mother- 
tongue  as  the  Latin  to  the  chief  modem  languages. 

The  remaining  Japanese  schools  are  the  so-named  Writing  schools, 
under  ecclesiastical  management.  They  are  simply  elementary  schools, 
called  "/^ra-^a,"  and  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  everywhere. 
The  teachers  in  these  institutions  are  denominated  imarai  disho ;  and 
amongst  them  are  women  as  well  as  men.  Both  sexes  attend  these 
schools,  though  the  boys  and  girls  are  separated  from  each  other.  In 
these  schools,  too,  there  are  rio  holidays,  save  on  the  ist,  the  15th,  and 
the  28th  of  every  month,  which  are  festivals.  Every  day  the  pupils 
receive  tasks,  which  have  to  be  done  at  home.  Every  week  there  is  an 
examination  (or  repetition  of  the  instruction)  made  in  writing. 

In  the  government  schools  there  are  yearly  two  examinations.  There 
is  in  these  institutions  no  punishment,  except  temporary  suspension 
and  expulsion;    but  in  private  schools  turbulent  or  idle  pupils  are 
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obliged  to  quit  their  seats  and  remain  standing.  During  this  punish* 
ment  the  culprit  often  dares  not  move,  having  given  into  his  hands  a 
lighted  stick  of  a  spongy  kind  of  wood,  which  he  has  to  hold  witboat 
stirring,  till  it  slowly  bums  down*to  his  fingers — ^when  he  throws  it  away, 
and  takes  his  seat  again.  In  extreme  cases,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
stick,  this  punishment  lasts  several  hours.  Sometimes  the  punishment  is 
heightened  by  putting  into  the  culprit's  lempty  hand  a  vessel  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water,  and  compelling  him  to  hold  it  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  the  water  till  the  stick  is  burnt  out 

There  are  also  cases  in  which  pupils  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  chair, 
or  beaten  with  bamboo  or  other  rods — though  these  punishments  must 
be  held  to  be  in  general  mild  and  humane  in  comparison  to  those  to  which 
pupils  are  subjected  in  the  schools  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  where  a 
child  is  often  bound  with  a  common  cord,  pitilessly  drawn  up  by  the  feet, 
and  the  barbarous  bastinado  inflicted  on  his  naked  soles  in  the  crudest 
manner,  to  the  delight  of  his  fellow-scholars,  who  frequently  take  an  active 
part  in  the  dreadful  torture. 

The  Japanese  language  is  extremely  difficult  to  learn ;  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  obstacles  which  foreign  nations 
encounter  in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  who  havt 
lived  so  long  and  so  rigorously  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Its  study  has  to  be  commenced  in  early  years,  and  an  extensive  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  proverbially  difficult  language  of  China 
is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  Japanese.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  spoken  language 
of  Japan,  and  that  which  is  used  only  in  literary  composition.  Of  the 
former,  the  colloquial  Japanese,  as  much  as  is  needed  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  every-day  life,  can  in  a  measure  be  acquired  by  routine 
and  a  prolonged  stay  among  the  people  of  that  country.  This  is  a  ^ 
less  arduous  task  than  the  acquisition  of  the  incomparably  more  difficult 
language  of  the  Japanese  books.  But  even  in  this  merely  conversational 
tongue,  we  meet  with  many  things  which  render  the  pupil's  progress 
veiy  slow,  his  final  mastery  of  it  very  uncertain,  and  its  study  exceedingly 
tedious  and  discouraging.  These  difficulties  affect  its  pronunciation,  as 
well  as  its  syntactical  structure ;  they  apply,  moreover,  to  its  idiomatic 
peculiarities,  and  have  an  important  relation  to  the  intricate  rules  of 
Japanese  etiquette  and  politeness. 

The  correct  utterance  of  the  Japanese  sounds  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter.  Thus  the  g  and  the  n  final  are  pronounced  with  a  pecu- 
liar nasalization,  especially  the  former;  /"and  h  are  not  alwa}'s  dis- 
tinct, there  being  a  particular  mode  of  uttering  them  which  cannot  be 
easily  imitated  by  our  vocal  organs.  There  is  also  a  sound  which 
seems  to  fluctuate  between  r  and  d.    The  Japanese  have  no  /,  the  / 
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in  foreign  words  being  uniformly  expressed  by  r :  when  they  pro- 
nounce English,  they  almost  invariably  .say  right  for  light;  and  long 
for  wrong,  etc.  The  Japanese  language  belongs  to  the  class  of  agglu- 
tinative languages ;  and  being  in  some  remote  degree  related  to  the  Ural- 
Altaic  family,  of  which  the  Mantchoo,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  etc.,  form  a 
part,  it  shares  with  some  of  the  languages  of  this  class  the  construction 
which  might  be  called  a  constant  inversion  of  the  mode  and  order  in  which 
we  think.  Thus,  all  those  languages  begin  their  sentences  where  we  end 
ours,  so  that  our  thoughts  really  appear  to  them  as  inverted.  Moreover, 
the  word  which  describes  or  determines  another  has  to  precede  it,  so  that 
not  only,  as  in  our  language,  the  adjective  comes  to  stand  before  the 
noun,  but  also  the  possessive  or  genitive  case  before  the  nominative,  and 
the  objective  case  before  the  verb.  The  principal  verb  always  ends  the 
whole  sentence  ;  and  all  other  verbs  that  occur  in  the  sentence  are  put  in 
the  form  of  a  participle  or  gerundive,  whereby  the  sense  remains,  in  some 
measure,  undetermined  and  suspended  to  the  end  of  the  period.  Then, 
and  then  only,  it  can  be  seen,  in  a  great  many  cases,  whether  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  present  or  the  future;  as 
affirmative  or  negative  ;  whether  a  request  has  been  granted  or  refused, 
or  an  offer  accepted  or  rejected.  The  Japanese  construction  is,  there- 
»  fore,  the  very  reverse  of  the  syntactic  order  of  the  language  of  China. 
That  most  heterogeneous  Chinese  element  which  has  almost  submerged 
the  genuine  idiomatic  nature  of  the  Japanese  language,  although  of  a 
paramount  importance  to  the  student,  is  nevertheless  a  foreign  intruder, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  abundant  Romanic  element  in  our  purely  Ger- 
manic English,  or  to  the  Hebrew-related  Arabic  in  the  purely  Indo-Euro- 
pean Persian  and  Hindustani. 

Another  great  difficulty  results  from  the  extreme  ceremoniousness  and 
politeness  of  the  Japanese.  Thus,  in  speaking  with  any  person  (except 
a  son  or  a  servant),  it  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance  to  choose  de- 
pressions which  show  our  respect  for  the  individual  we  address,  propor- 
tioned exactly  to  his  rank  or  social  standing.  In  speaking  of  absent 
persons,  the  same  rule  has  to  be  strictly  observed  in  regard  to  all  the 
deference,  honor,  and  respect  to  which  such  persons  may  be  entitled. 
On  the  contrary,  in  speaking  of  one's  self,  it  is  always  necessary  to  use 
expressions  of  great  humility.  This  affects,  in  either  case,  the  choice  of 
the  pronouns  (of  which  there  exist  a  great  many  different  forms  to  serve 
all  purposes),  and  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  form  of  the  verbs,  differ- 
ent in  the  various  moods  and  tenses.  It  affects  likewise  the  declension 
of  the  nouns  in  the  cases,  the  formation  of  the  plural,  and  even  the 
participles,  and  the  whole  quality,  meaning,  form,  and  nature  of  the 
words  used  in  conversation.  There  exists,  moreover,  in  Japanese,  a 
large  number  of  verbs  that  express  nothing  but  manifestations  of  humility 
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and  submission,  or  a  display  of  courtesy  and  refined  etiquette.  When 
speaking  of  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  is  much  higher 
than  the  other,  we  have  to  add  to  the  name  of  the  latter  both  a  par- 
ticle of  respect  and  one  of  humility,  to  indicate  our  respect  for  him, 
and  also  to  shpw  that  a  still  greater  honor  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
other  person  mentioned,  on  account  of  his  superior  condition  and  rank. 
Thus,  to  speak  Japanese  in  a  £iirly  correct  manner,  we  have  constantly  to 
consider  the  person  in  whose  presence  we  speak,  the  person  to  whom  we 
speak,  and  the  person  of  whom  we  speak,  and  this  is  often  extended  even 
to  things  or  objects  belonging  to  or  sustaining  any  relation  whatever  to 
such  persons.  As  to  the  written  or  book  language,  of  which  we  may 
treat  on  some  other  occasion,  it  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  such  inex- 
tricable difficulties,  that  Father  Oyanguren  declared  it'  to  be  "simply  an 
artifice  of  the  devil  to  keep  the  Gospel  out  of  that  country. "  In  fiict,  the 
Bible  has  never  yet  been  published  in  Japanese.  A  complete  man- 
uscript translation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  missionary 
at  Yokuhama,  was  unfortunately  consumed  in  a  late  conflagration  in 
that  city. 


THE  VENTILATION  AND   WARMING  OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

III. 

ACCOMPANYING  this  article  is  a  plan  of  a  school-house  now  being 
erected  at  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
The  plan,  though  simple,  presents  some  very  good  sanitary  points. 
As  will  be  seen,  each  class-room  has  two  sides  well  exposed  to  light 
and  air.  No  two  class-rooms  communicate  directly  with  each  other; 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  large  assembly-rooms,  by  that 
objectionable  plan  so  extensively  employed  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities — namely,  by  dividing  the  large  rooms  into  class-rooms 
by  glass  partitions,  which,  while  allowing  sufficient  light  to  pass  through, 
effectually  cut  oflF  the  flow  of  air.  A  spacious,  well-lighted  hall  extends 
across  the  building.  The  closets  and  smaller  rooms  are  placed,  as  they 
should  be,  next  to  the  hall,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  air  and 
light  to  the  class-rooms.  The  Janitor's  rooms  are  in  the  front  part  of  the 
basement,  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  back  part  of  the  basement  is 
used  as  a  play-room.     The  first  and  second  floors  are  used  as  class- 
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rooms.  The  third  is  finished  as  a  large  assembly-room,  for  exhibitions, 
and  so  forth. 

The  building  is  to  be  warmed  by  low-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  in 
the  cellar ;  the  steam  to  be  distributed  to  radiators  placed  on  the  colder 
sides  of  the  rooms,  and  under  the  windows. 

The  ceiling  of  the  play-room  is  to  be  furred  down  to  form  an  air-cham- 
ber under  the  joists  of  the  first  story.  Into  this  chamber  are  to  be  intro- 
duced a  number  of  steam-pipes,  which  are  intended  to  keep  the  floor 
constantly  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  This  heating 
of  the  floors  is  yet  so  much  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  usual  plan  of  keeping  the  head  hot  and  the  feet  cold,  that  it  may  take 
some  time  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  temperature.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  if  the  floors  and  walls  are  \varmed  just  enough  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body  to  them  by  radiation,  while  cool 
air  is  supplied  for  breathing,  it  will  prove  entirely  satisfectory. 

The  object  of  placing  the  steam-radiators  in  the  rooms  instead  of  in  the 
cellar,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  to  secure  what  is  so  necessary  in  every 
school-room,  and  indeed  in  every  room  occupied  by  human  beings — 
namely,  direct  radiation  of  heat.  The  other  extreme  is  guarded  against ; 
that  is,  of  heating  the  room  only  (as  is  often  dorie  by  direct  radiation), 
without  providing  for  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air. 

A  simple,  yet,  it  is  believed,  a  very  efiicient  plan  for  securing  fresh  air, 
has  been  adopted.  The  steam-radiators  in  the  class-rooms  are  placed 
directly  under  the  windows,  and  over  each  radiator  is  a  marble  shelf  which 
extends  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  sash.  By  raising  the 
window,  there  is  allowed  to  flow  in  under  the  shelf  a  strong  current  of  cold 
fresh  air,  which  being  heavier  than  the  interior  warm  air,  falls  over  the 
radiators  so  as  to  secure  its  warming  and  thorough  diflusion  through  the 
room.  Thus  the  supply  of  air  is  regulated  by  means  familiar  to  every 
one — ^the  opening  and  closing  of  the  windows.  It  may  be  objected  that 
if  it  is  left  to  the  casual  opening  and  closing  of  a  window,  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  will  be  neglected ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air,  an  opening  which  could  not  be  closed,  no  matter 
how  much  discomfort  the  incoming  air  might  occasion  to  those  sitting 
near  such  opening.  We  disagree  with  the  theory  altogether.  We  do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  be  tortured  or  even  inconvenienced  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  fresh  air  to  make  a  room  wholesome.  On  the  contrary, 
ventilation  should  be  so  secured  that  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  have 
fresh  air  constantly  flowing  in  than  to  be  without  it.  The  general  dread 
of  draughts  fi-om  windows  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our 
heating  arrangements  are  almost  always  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
room.  Generally  the  fresh  air  coming  in  at  a  window  must  flow  entirely 
across  the  room  before  reaching  the  heating  apparatus.     Of  course  this 
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will  cause  the  chilling  of  ihe  feet  of  the  occupants  of  the  room, — pro- 
ducing much  discomfort,  and  a  just  dislike  to  "the  draught  from  a  win- 
dow." It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the  draught  is  warmed  as  i( 
enters  the  room,  and  its  heat  is  supplemented  by  radiant  heat. 


PLAN  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSE   (FIRST  STORY),  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Reftreneet, 
A.  Wardrobe.  B.  Teachen*  Room. 

C.  Ventilation  Shaft.  S.  Stove. 
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This  supply  of  radiation  in  each  room  greatly  assists  also  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulty,  frequently  experienced  in  buildings  heated  exclusively 
by  hot  air,  occasioned  by  the  varying  currents  of  the  external  air :  the 
rooms  on  one  side  sometimes  getting  all  the  warm  air,  while  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  rooms  are  cold.  When  the  heating  sur&ces  are  placed  on 
the  outer  or  cold  sides  of  each  room,  this  can  scarcely  ever  occur  with 
any  change  in  the  direction  or  force  of  the  wind. 

The  main  hall  of  a  school-building,  as  of  most  other  buildings,  is  the 
errand  ventilating  shaft  Much  depends,  therefore,  on  its  proper  treat- 
ment. Under  some  circumstances,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  halls  to  become 
the  foul-air  shaft,  to  relieve  the  class-rooms.  In  the  building  under 
review,  however,  ample  provision  being  made  for  the  removal  of  the  foul 
air  at  numerous  points  in  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  each  class-room,  the 
opposite  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  the  hall  is  made  a  grand  reservoir 
for  the  supply  of  fresh  air.  Large  radiators  are  placed  under  the  windows 
at  the  foot  of  the  basement  stairs,  for  partially  warming  the  current  of  air 
always  rushing  in  at  that  point.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  are  two  other 
large  radiators  (shown  in  the  plan)  to  warm  still  more  the  incoming  cur- 
rent, and  to  heat  the  hall  by  direct  radiation.  Thus  in  very  cold  and 
windy  weather,  when  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to  allow  much  air  to  flow 
over  the  heaters  under  the  windows,  an  ample  supply  of  partially  warmed- 
fresh  air  would  be  afforded  by  the  hall ;  large  transoms,  with  blinds  always 
open,  being  placed  over  the  doors  for  the  passage  of  such  air. 
-  Co-ordinate  with  the  supplying  of  fresh  air  is  the  removal  of  foul  air. 
As  shown  on  the  plan,  there  are  four  large  extracting  shafts  which  begin 
in  the  basement  and  are  enlarged  at  each  story.  A  coil  of  steam-pipes 
at  the  bottom  of  each  shaft  will  rarefy  the  air  so  as  to  cause  a  rapid  up- 
ward current  In  warm  weather,  when  the  heating  apparatus  is  not  re- 
quired, a  strong  exhausting  current  may  be  kept  up  by  a  stove  in  two  of 
the  shaAs  with  the  pipe  in  the  others. 

To  secure  the  best  ventilation,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  foul  air  from 
as  many  points  in  each  class-room  as  possible ;  since  the  greater  the  diffu- 
sion of  foul-air  openings  the  less  liability  there  will  be  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  foul  air  in  any  portion  of  the  room,  or  of  inconvenience  from 
draughts  at  any  point 

The  shaded  flues  on  the  plan  represent  foul-air  ducts,  made  by  using 
for  that  purpose  the  space  between  the  joists.  These  ducts  connect  with 
large  foul-air  chambers  formed  by  furring  down  two  feet  the  ceiling  of 
the  wardrobes  and  teachers'  rooms.  These  chambers  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  exhaust  shafts.  The  foul  air  is  thus  drawn  from  the  floor 
of  each  class-room  at  five  points.  The  openings  through  the  blinds  of 
the  wardrobe  doors  secure  additional  ventilation.  Not  so  much  air  is  taken 
from  the  ceiling ;  yet  there  are  large  registers  leading  from  each  class- 
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room  directly  into  the  exhaust  flues ;  and  also  from  the  ceiling  of  th« 
wardrobes  and  teachers'  rooms. 

Thus  the  proper  heating  and  ventilation  of  this  building  will  not  de- 
pend on  the  skilful  management  of  complicated  machineiy,  or  the  nice 
adjustment  of  dampers,  in  accordance  with  the  ever-vaxying  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind.  But  by  simply  keeping  up  the  fire,  the  heat  is 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  outer  air ;  the  foul  air  is  constantly  drawn  off  by  the  exhaust 
shafts,  while  a  supply  of  partially  heated  fresh  air  is  always  flowing  in  at 
the  windows  or  from  the  hall 

It  may  be  argued  by  the  casual  observer  that  it  might  do  well  enough 
in  laige  and  expensive  school-houses  to  make  such  thorough  and  ample 
arrangements  for  ventilation  and  warming ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  justi- 
fiable in  ordinary  school-houses.  The  argument  may  be  plausible,  but 
it  is  entirely  groundless.  All  the  work  indicated  is  quite  inexpensive ; 
and  if  the  necessary  arrangements  for  securing  ventilation  are  made  before 
the  building  is  begun,  the  additional  expense  will  be  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  the  building.  Of  course  the  extra  fire,  or  fires,  in 
the  exhaust  shafts  will  entail  some  little  care  and  expense ;  but  it  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  increased  health  and  vigor  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

#  ■  o 

FIRESIDE  CULTURE, 

Our  American  homes  have  a  great  work  to  accomplish.  No  people, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  such  an  attachment  to  home ;  none  lay  such 
an  emphasis  of  generous  pride  and  pleasure  upon  its  advantages ;  and 
none  indulge  in  such  an  outlay  of  thought  and  money  to  obtain  the 
very  maximum  of  its  comforts  and  joys.  The  passion  for  home  is  the 
chief  strength  of  our  civilization.  It  is  growing,  too,  but  not  growing  as 
wisely  as  it  should ;  for  we  are  neglecting  that  domestic  provision  for  the 
nurture  of  intellect,  which,  next  to  good  morals,  is  the  surest  sign  of  a 
substantial  civilization.  In  this  respect  we  have  degenerated.  Our  fathers 
read  more,  thought  more,  talked  more  about  the  fireside  than  we  do,  and 
thereby  contributed  more  to  the  real  progress  of  the  age  than  we  can 
boast  of  doing.  Recently,  however,  a  signal  change  has  been  exhibited. 
The  demand  for  home  reading  has  been  increased,  and  as  respects  the 
class  of  publications  designed  to  meet  this  specific  want,  never  did  such 
an  abundance  exist.  Fireside  culture  is  evidently  increasing,  and  as  this 
culture  takes  deeper  root  and  spreads  more  widely  around,  we  may  safely 
calculate  that  social  fungi,  native  or  exotic,  will  be  starved  out  of  our 
prolific  soil. — Harper's  Bazaar, 
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SCHOOL-BOOK  CRITICISM. 

AGAIN  we  devote  a  large  amount  of  space  to  Worman's  German 
Grammar, — this  time  taking  it  in  connection  with  Otto's,  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  a  blundering  copy.  We  do  this,  not  because  the  book 
is,  in  itself,  worthy  of  so  much  attention,  but  because  it  is  a  specially 
good  representative  of  a  large  class  of  American  school-books,  which, 
despite  their  worse  than  worthlessness,  are  "pushed"  by  publishers, 
praised  by  teachers,  and  worse  yet,  used  by  unsuspecting  learners. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  from  the  first  there  has  existed  an  engage- 
ment on  our  part  to  furnish  thorough,  fearless,  honest,  and  impartial 
reviews  of  school-books.  In  the  discharge  of  this  self-imposed  duty,  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  condemn  bad  books,  to  the  great  distress 
of  authors  and  publishers,  and  not  unfrequently  of  sympathetic  teachers, 
also,  who  cannot  see  why  we  should  go  to  the  trouble  of  proving  a  bad 
book  to  be  bad,  when  it  is  so  much  easier  and  pleasanter,  and  more  profit- 
able  to  do  as  others  do, — load  it  with  compliments  and  advise  every 
teacher  to  buy  it 

However  just  an  unfevorable  criticism  may  be,  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher are  almost  certain  to  call  it  harsh  and  abusive.  As  the  world  goes, 
this  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  surprising  that  teachers — whose  first 
interest  should  be  for  their  pupils — should  echo  the  cry  of  spite  and 
cruelty,  and  charge  every  unfavorable  criticism  to  malignity,  the  result  of 
some  quarrel  between  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed,  or  some  conflict 
of  interest  between  rival  publishers.  That  a  book  should  be  examined 
and  judged  according  to  its  merit,  with  no  thought  of  the  author's  feel- 
ings or  the  publisher's  profits,  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  There 
must  be  a  motive ;  and  having  no  notion  of  motives  other  than  pecuniary 
interest  or  firiendsbip  or  spite,  they  unhesitatingly  charge  the  review  to  one 
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or  another  of  these,  as  may  happen  to  sait  their  humor.  Of  the  nature 
and  object  of  honest  criticism  they  seem  to  have  but  the  vaguest  concep- 
tion. Indeed,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  pay  the  most  slavish  deference 
to  authors  and  publishers,  the  great  body  of  American  teachers  really  deem 
it  presumptuous,  if  not  outrageous,  to  question  the  fitnessof  any  book  for 
any  use, — and  doubly  so  if  the  book  comes  from  the  mill  of  their  personal 
friend,  the  distinguished  author.  Professor  Makemfast,  or  their  favorite 
publisher,  ''whose  imprint  is  a  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  any  book." 

By  nothing  is  the  lack  of  genuine  scholarship  and  genuine  love  of  truth 
more  strikingly  manifested  than  by  this  ready  suspicion  of  the  justice  and 
honesty  of  unfavorable  criticism, — unless  it  be  the  chronic  toadyism  of 
the  professional  rabble  to  book-makers  and  publishers,  developed  by  the 
long  course  of  petty  bribery  and  flattery  administered  by  the  latter.  To 
judge  from  the  publishers'  circulars,  it  would  seem  that  the  gift  of  a  fifly- 
cent  book  would  buy  the  most  grandiloquent  "recommendation"  from 
three  teachers  out  of  five ;  while  the  prospect  of  being  published  through- 
out the  land  as  an  ''Eminent  Instructor"  or  a  "Leading  Educator/' 
would  seem  to  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  fourth.  And  the  same 
toadying  spirit  is  carried  into  the  professional  literature,  less  now,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  than  formerly,  yet  it  is  still  disgustingly  common. 

If  the  Monthly  succeeds  in  its  design  to  break  up  this  state  of  afiairs, 
and  make  periodicals — educational  periodicals  especially — afraid,  if  not 
ashamed  to  praise  worthless  school-books,  we  shall  feel  that  it  has  not 
existed  in  vain. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BILL. 

WE  are  not  among  those  who  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that 
our  public-school  system  is  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  changed 
without  detriment  With  all  its  nobleness  of  scope  and  purpose,  it  &lls 
far  short  of  what  we  hope  some  day  to  see  it  It  needs  extension  and 
improvement ;  and  extension  and  improvement  imply  change.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  opposed  to  change  simply  because  it  is  change.  But  we 
are  opposed  to  changes  that  go  backward.  With  so  many  untried  prob- 
lems in  education  before  us,  it  does  not  pay,  to  say  the  least,  to  spend 
our  time  on  outworn  experiments;  especially  when  such  experiments 
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have  always  resulted  disastrously.  Nor  does  it  pay  to  surrender  a  well- 
tried  and  fundamental  principle  of  a  system  without  proof  that  something 
better  will  result.     This  we  think  our  legislators  Have  done. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  insist  on  any  bigoted  restriction  of  effort,  or 
rig^d  public  committal  to  any  system  of  school  management,  no  matter 
how  well  founded  it  might  seem  to  be.  Indeed  our  conviction  of  the 
need  of  making  wider  and  more  varied  experiments  in  education  than 
have  yet  been  known,  would  be  more  apt  to  carry  us  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  impel  us  to  say  God-speed  to  every  conscientious  person 
seeking  to  improve  our  means  and  methods  of  instruction,  even  though 
his  views  should  be  the  very  opposite  to  our  own. 

There  is  no  feature  of  our  public-school  system  that  we  should  less  like 
to  see  touched — save  to  make  it  more  thorough — ^than  its  freedom  from 
sectarian  bias.  Yet  if,  for  the  satisfaction  af  any  body  of  our  citizens,  it 
had  been  fairly  proposed  to  test  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  main- 
taining "a  religious  atmosphere"  in  the  school-room,  by  establishing  or 
aiding  a  number  of  sectarian  schools  side  by  side  with  a  like  number  of 
unsectarian  schools,  all  under  proper  supervision,  to  see  which  would 
yield  the  better  fruit  at  the  least  public  cost,  we  should  have  gladly  sunk 
our  prejudices  and  given  the  enterprise  every  aid  in  our  power. 

But  such  is  not  the  nature  of  the  innovation  introduced  by  the  bill 
passed  by  our  late  Legislature,  providing  for  the  support  of  free-schools 
not  included  in  the  public-school  system.  That  assumes  the  one  point 
which  needs  to  be  proved ;  infringes  without  excuse  or  apology  on  the 
basic  principle  of  our  political  system  ;  places  in  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble persons  large  sums  of  money  for  disbursement,  and  hedges  the  public 
interest  by  no  safeguards  of  inspection  or  supervision.  As  an  experiment  it 
can  prove  nothing,  while  by  its  studiously  vague  and  underhand  character 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  introduce  a  new  element  of  jobbery  and  corruption 
into  the  already  sadly  corrupted  administration  of  our  educational  affairs. 
The  only  good  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  it,  is  one  that  the  instigators 
of  the  bill  never  thought  of:  it  may  allow  our  German  citizens  to  leaven 
the  public-school  system  with  a  little  of  the  modern  German  spirit,  and 
perhaps  enable  them  to  bring  about  the  reforms  which  they  have  in  con- 
templation, but  which  the  prejudices  of  American  teachers  and  school 
officers  would  never  suffer  to  be  fairly  tried.  We  hope  our  German 
friends  will  take  ad*/antage  of  the  opportunity  thus  thrown  in  their  way. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  17th,  i8tb, 
19th,  and  20th  of  August  next  An  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  Association  by  the  School  Commissioners  of  Trenton,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  many 
prominent  citizens ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  reduce  to  the 
smallest  amount  the  expenses  of  the  members  in  attendance.  The  cus- 
tomary reduction  of  railroad  &re  is  also  expected.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation OF  School  Superintendents,  and  the  National  Normax  School 
Association  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  the  same  city,  on  the  i6th 
and  17th.  State,  County,  or  City  Associations  of  Teachers  sending  dele- 
gations, are  requested  to  report  the  number  of  delegates  to  Prof.  John  S. 
Hart,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  Normal  School,  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  their  entertainment 

As  we  announced  last  month,  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Ithaca,  on  the  27th,  28ih, 
and  29th  instant  The  order  of  exercises,  so  far  as  made  out,  provides 
for  addresses  by  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Vincent,  of  Troy ;  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Ash- 
ley, Supt  Pub.  Inst ,  North  Carolina ;  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  the  Nat- 
uralist ;  Asst  Supt  Kiddle,  of  this  city ;  Prof.  Charles  Davies ;  Pro£ 
Barton,  of  Amherst;  Prof.  Sprague,  of  Cornell  Universit}' ;  Jerome  Allen, 
Prin.  Normal  School,  Monticello,  Iowa ;  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Oswego 
Normal  School ;  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  and  others.  Papers  are  promised  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  and  ex-president  J.  W.  Barker,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Reports  by  M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Albany,  S.  G.  Williams,  of 
Ithaca,  C.  R.  Abbot,  of  Kingston,  D.  J.  Pratt,  of  Albany,  and  James 

iohonnot,  of  Deposit  The  music  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof  Tilling- 
ast  A  generous  welcome  is  promised  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  ladies  will  be  entertained  by  citizens.  The  usual  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  free  return  railroad  tickets  to  members. 

The  American  Missionary^  for  May,  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  schools  established  among  the  freed  people  of  the  South  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the 
day-schools  of  the  Association,  April  ist,  1869,  was  23,062,  the  daily 
attendance  averaging  19,340.  There  were  besides  3,957  pupils  attend- 
ing night-schools,  and  21,869  in  Sunday-schools.  The  27,019  secular 
pupils  were  classed  as  follows:  primarians  10,291;  in  intermediate  de- 
partments 9,579;  in  grammar  departments  2,866;  in  Normal  classes 
326.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  428,  of  whom  339  were 
women.  "We  are  glad  our  force  is  so  strong,"  says  the  Missionary, 
"but  we  find  enlistment  easier  than  payment  Our  victories,  like  those 
of  the  nation,  are  followed  by  a  debt  But  we  are  confident  that  those 
who  sustained  the  first  war  and  now  pay  taxes  cheerfully,  will  uphold  us 
in  this  more  peaceful  warfare,  and  not  suffer  the  grandest  results  qf  both 
struggles  to  be  impeded  for  want  of  funds." 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. — During  the  past  four  years,  the  school  attendance 
^ of  this  province  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Equal  if  not  greater  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  general  equipment  of  the  schools  in 
respect  to  books,  maps,  and  other  necessary  apparatus ;  and  also  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  internal  management  of  the  schools.  This  great 
reform  is  attributed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  chiefly  to  the 
eflforts  of  the  county  inspectors  in  developing  a  proper  educational  sen- 
timent among  the  people,  in  establishing  new  schools,  and  by  inspecting 
the  work  done  in  the  school-rooms.  The  province  has  a  population  of 
about  380,000.  In  1867  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
83,058  different  pupils,  of  whom  61,718  were  registered  in  the  winter 
schools,  and  70,075  in  the  summer  schools.  The  average  number  in 
daily  attendance  was  35,092  in  winter  and  38,994  in  summer.  Ac<;ord- 
ing  to  the  prcMncial  Journal  of  Education,  it  was  to  have  been  expected 
that  this  ''extraordinary"  attendance  would  have  been  seriously  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  a  year  ago,  and  the  mone- 
tary depression  which  characterized  the  whole  of  the  past  year.  Official 
returns,  however,  show  that  the  attendance  of  1868  considerably  surpassed 
that  of  1867  :  the  number  registered  the  winter  term  being  65,083  ;  the 
summer  term  72, 141 ;  and  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  88,707. 
What  was  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  stated ;  and  after  all,  that 
is  the  real  test  of  the  working  condition  of  the  schools — so  far,  at  least,  as 
figures  can  show  it.  Judging  from  the  record  of  preceding  years,  it  could 
not  have  exceeded  half  the  enrolment  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
during  1867  was,  in  winter  1,261,  in  summer  1,459.  '^^^  teachers' 
salaries  amounted  to  $263,868.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses was  $499,670,  of  which  the  Government  provided  $145,280;  the 
counties  $91,477.  The  remainder,  $262,913,  was  "raised  by  various 
sections." 

CHINA. — ^The  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius,  for  many  years  a  missionanr  in 
China,  thus  describes  in  his  **  China  and  the  Chinese"  the  method  tnere 
pursued  in  elementary  instruction. 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  schools  of  China  are  conducted  is  peculiar, 
and  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  text-books  are  the  Chinese  classics, 
or  elementary  and  preparatory  books  for  beginners  introductory  to  them. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  complaint  so  often  heard  with  us,  that  the 
teacher  wishes  to  introduce  a  new  book,  for  theirs  are  nearly  all  two 
thousand  years  old,  and  few  have  any  idea  of  their  being  changed  for  the 
next  two  thou.sand  years.  These  books  are  all  written  in  the  book-lan- 
guage, as  different  from  the  vernacular  as  Latin  is  from  English.  Every 
word  in  this  written  language  has  its  independent  and  arbitrary  represent- 
ative or  symbol,  so  that  there  are  as  many  different  characters  as  there 
are  words.  The  beginner,  then,  instead  of  learning  an  alphabet  as  with 
us,  commences  learning  these  characters  or  words  separately,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  sound  or  name.  The  first  object  is  to  learn  the  name 
without  any  reference  to  the  meaning.  At  first,  perhaps,  ten  of  them, 
more  or  less,  are  learned  in  a  day.  By  degrees  the  pupil  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  most  common  ones,  and  is  then  introduced  to  the  Chinese 
classics — the  sayings  of  Confucius,  for  instance.  He  learns  a  few  for  a 
lesson,  the  teacher  giving  to  him  the  names  of  the  characters  which  have 
not  been  met  with  before.     No  attention  is  yet  given  to  the  meaning. 
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The  object  is  simply  to  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  individual 
characters,  and  to  commit  the  sentences  to  memory,  just  as  a  boy  mi^t 
be  required  to  commit  to  memory  a  paragraph  of  Viigil,  repeating  every 
word  accurately,  withoot  tfie  sKghlest  idea  of  the  meaning  or  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language.  In  this  way,  thonsoMls  of  these  arbitrary  symbob 
are  learned,  and  book  afler  book  committed  to  menory  before  the  first 
attempt  is  made  at  explanation.  Another  feature,  which  is  more  singu- 
lar, is  that  the  pupils  study  out  loud,  and  all  separately,  without  being- 
organized  into  classes.  Each  boy,  after  being  helped  in  learning  the 
names  of  the  unfamiliar  character  in  his  task — which  may  be  shorter  ix. 
longer,  a  few  sentences  for  the  smaller  boys,  and  a  page  for  the  larger — 
shouts  it  out  from  his  desk  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  over  and  over,  until 
he  can  repeat  it  without  looking  on  his  book.  I  suppose  the  object  or 
design  of  this  singular  custom  is  to  make  use  both  of  the  voice  and  the 
ear,  in  order  to  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the  memory.  This 
method  has  the  additional  advantage,"  Mr.  Nevius  naively  adds,  "of 
keeping  the  boys  at  work  better  tluin  they  could  be  by  a  silent  mental 
effort ;  of  letting  the  teacher  know  when  they  are  flagging  (in  which  case 
he  raps  on  his  desk,  and  they  burst  out  again  in  full  chorus)  ;  of  exer- 
cising and  developing  the  lungs  and  vocal  oigans,  and  cultivating  a  habit 
of  mental  abstraction.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  teacher  begins 
to  explain  the  books  which  have  been  memorized.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  pupil  has  almost  unconsciously  obtained  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  language  from  its  points  of  coincidence  with  his  vernacu- 
lar, and  the  hints  which  he  has  picked  up  from  the  conversations  of 
teachers  and  advanced  pupils.  From  the  beginning  lessons  are  taken 
every  day  in  writing ;  first  on  transparent  paper  over  a  copy,  afterward  by 
imitation,  commencing  with  large  characters,  and  diminishing  the  size 
gradually.  A  fine  hand  is  much  admired  ;  and  as  the  characters  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  elaborate,  it  is  common  for  persons  to 
employ  a  portion  of  the  time  during  their  whole  lifetime  in  improving 
their  penmanship.  When  boys  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, they  commence  writing  literary  compositions.  The  style  and  char- 
acter of  these  are  determined  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  literar}'  exam- 
inations. The  object  is  not  to  bring  out  any  new  ideas,  but  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  the  orthodox  commentators,  Ind  observe  strictly  prescribed 
rules.  The  essays  are  a  kind  of  literary  mosaic,  composed  of  ethical 
axioms,  historical  references,  obscure  allusions,  and  hints,  poetical, 
biographical,  and  historical,  with  which  their  memories  are  stored  ;  while 
they  almost  unconsciously  fall  into  the  style  and  forms  of  expression  with 
which  their  minds  have  become  ^miliar  in  the  course  of  their  memon/er 
studies.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the  Chinese  system  of  education, 
while  it  develops  and  stores  the  memory  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  dis- 
courages and  precludes  all  fireedom  of  thought  and  originality.  *' 

We  would  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  (Ex)  Commissioner  Norris, 
of  Ohio  ;  State  Superintendents  Apgar  of  New  Jersey,  Hosford  of  Michi- 
gan, McVicar  of  Kansas ;  City  Superintendents  Philbrick  of  Boston, 
Leach  of  Providence,  Sears  of  Newark,  Hancock  of  Cincinnati,  Harris 
of  Sl  Louis,  and  others,  who  have  favored  us  with  the-r  late  reports. , 
We  shall  give  them  early  attention. 
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DR.  HOPKINS'  Moral  Science,'  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  well-di- 
gested treatise  by  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  and  scholars  of  the 
country.  After  an  introduction  of  twenty-seven  pages,  in  which 
the  different  theorio?  of  other  writers  are  briefly  noticed,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  present  his  own  views  under  the  two  heads  of — I.  Theoretical 
Morals,  treating  (i)  of  law,  (2)  of  love,  and  (3)  of  the  law  of  love  ;  and 
II.  Practical  Morals,  embracing  duties  (i)  to  ourselves,  (2)  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  (3)  to  God.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  work  does  not  go 
for  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  which  have  from  the  first  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  ethical  writers.  It  is  a  volume  which,  for  the  most 
part,  requires  clo«e  attention ;  yet  we  have  found  it  one  of  absorbing 
interest.  We  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  and  truth-loving.  It  may  be 
used  as  well  for  private  reading  as  for  a  text-book,  for  which  it  is  mainly 
designed. 

Under  the  somewhat  fenciful  title  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop," 
Max  Mtiller  some  months  ago  republished,  from  various  English  peri- 
odicals, two  volumes'  of  essays  on  the  early  religious  thoughts  of  man- 
kind and  early  customs  and  traditions.  These  books  have  now  been 
added  to  the  series  of  works  on  Language  and  Literature,  published  by 
Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  The  first  volume  contains  fifteen  essays  on  the 
science  of  religion,  treating  chiefly  of  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  other 
Eastern  Asiatic  religions,  and  their  sacred  books.  Volume  II.  contains 
twelve  essays  on  Comparative  Mythology,  Folk-Love,  Popular  Tales, 
Manners  and  Customs,  etc.  These  essays  are  all  eminently  readable, 
and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  instructive. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  life  and  letters 
of  St  Paul.*  The  entire  text  and  all  the  notes  of  the  complete  London 
edition,  together  with  the  maps  and  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
omitted  in  other  editions,  are  given  in  this  one  volume  precisely  as  in 
the  two- volume  edition  issued  by  this  firm,  and  at  about  one-half  the 
price.     The  work  needs  no  commendation  of  ours. 

Dr.  Robinson's  excellent  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  Christian 
worship,*  comes  to  us  in  a  revised  form,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Baptist 
churches.  The  changes,  however,  which  the  work  has  undergone  are 
comparatively  few,  several  hymns  pertaining  mainly  to  the  institutions  of 
the  church,  and  three  or  four  tunes,  having  been  exchanged  for  others. 
The  number  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  numbering  of  the  hymns 
in  the  two  editions  are  the  same,  so  that  the  two  books  can  veiy  easily  be 
used  together.  The  present  edition  is  very  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper. 
Externally,  it  is  the  same  in  appearance  as  the  original  work. 

>  The  Law  of  Lore,  and  Lore  as  a  Law.  By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York : 
C  Scribner  U  Co.    i6mo,  pp.  341. 

*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  By  Max  MQller,  M.  A.  Two  Tolumes  iimo, 
cloth  ;  pp.  xxxiii.,  374,  40a.     New  Yorks  C.  Scribner  &  Co.  j  price,  $5. 

»  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.  A.,  and  T.  S.  Howson, 
M.  A.  J  two  vols,  in  one.  New  York :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.     8to,  pp.  459,  556. 

«  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary;  Baptist  edition.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  U  Co. 
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In  his  "Elocution  and  Oratory,"*  Mr.  Wiley  gives,  on  some  sixty 
pages,  chiefly  occupied  by  illustrative  selections  for  practice,  a  very 
sensible  summary  of  the  principles  of  vocal  culture,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  equally  sensible  rules  for  delivery.  The  chapter  on  Gestare 
is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  common  sense  and  freedom  from  the 
extravagance  which  so  often  makes  text-books  of  Elocution  ridiculous  if 
not  disgusting.  The  violent  gymnastics  and  ranting,  which  characterize 
the  efforts  of  the  lower  order  of  professional  elocutionists,  and  make 
them  the  least  endurable  of  speakers,  find  no  place  in  Mr.  Wiley's  in- 
structions. The  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  which  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume,  are  varied  and  generally  well  chosen  :  old  and  hack- 
neyed the  most  of  them  are,  it  is  true,  to  the  old  ;  but  happily  the  oldest 
selections  are  to  the  young,  just  entering  the  field  of  literature,  as  fresh 
and  inspiring  as  the  newest 

The  salutary  effects  of  music  in  the  school -room  have  long  been  recog- 
nized. There,  as  elsewhere,  an  enlivening  song  is  the  speediest  anti- 
dote for  dulness  or  irritation.  The  physical  effects  of  music  are  not 
less  marked  than  its  mental  and  moral  effects.  Proper  vocal  culture 
strengthens  the  respiratory  organs,  and  thus  guards  them  against  disease. 
Habits  of  quick  perception  and  fixed  attention  are  cultivated  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  musical  notation.  And  the  sentiments  of  a  good  poem, 
wedded  to  good  music,  have  the  happiest  effect  on  the  young  mind  and 
heart  Mere  singing  by  rote,  as  is  commonly  practised  in  school,  is 
therefore  a  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  exercise.  When  properly  sup- 
plemented by  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music,  it  is  much  more 
profitable,  and  not  less  pleasant  Believing  that  such  instruction  would 
be  given  more  frequently,  if  teachers  had  at  command  a  manual  of  ele- 
mentary practice  well  adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  schools  of  the 
lower  grades,  the  author  of  the  "Diadem  of  School  Songs"*  has  provided 
a  department  of  Tune-form  Practical  Exercises,  with  directions  for  use, 
which  will  enable  teachers,  even  if  but  little  acquainted  with  music,  to 
give  instruction  in  musical  notation  successfully.  These  exercises  (a  new 
feature  in  works  of  this  kind)  fill  forty-four  pages.  Then  follows  a  series 
of  ''Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers,"  especially  suited  to  primarians. 
Next  follow  **  Day-school  Songs;"  and  last,  **  Devotional  Songs."  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  poetry  of  the  songs  unexceptionable  in 
style  and  sentiment  A  novel  feature,  which  will  doubtless  please  the 
children,  will  be  found  in  the  illustrations  that  accompany  a  good  many 
of  the  songs. 

Harper  &  Brotben :  Tsn  Hault  ABcmpXLAoe.  By  ALntvD  Rubbell  Wallace.  Crown 
Sre,  cloth,  $8.60.— Nom  Cbitical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Psahns. 
By  Albsbt  BABiraB.  YoU.  II.  and  III.,  19mo,  cloth,  $1.60  a  volame.— The  STUDSifr^a  Old 
TxsTAKiNT  HiSTOBT.  Qy  WiLLiAX  SxiTH,  LL.  D.  12ino,  cloth,  $1— The  Wxdoiko-Dat  Df 
ALL  AexB  AKD  Ck)n2n']UEB.    By  £dwabd  J.  Wood.    ISmo,  cloth.  • 

Brewer  &  Tlleaton:  A  Dictiohast  or  the  £moluu  Lakouaoe.  By  Jobxfh  E.  Wobcebtbb, 
LL.  D.    Quarto,  Bheep,  $10. 

C.  Bciibner  A  Co. :  Fobeioh  Xibbiomb  :  their  RelatlonB  and  Claims.  By  Rvfus  Andxbbov, 
D.  LL.  D.— Watxbloo:  a  Sequel  to  The  *' Conacript."  From  the  French  of  Ebckhakk-Cha- 
TBXAK.    ISmo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

»  Elocution  and  Oratory.  By  Charlci  A.  Wiley.  New  York :  Qark  &  Maynard. 
Iimoy  cloth,  pp.  444. 

'  The  Diadem  of  School  Songt.  By  William  Tillinghatt.  New  York:  J.  W.  Scher- 
merhorn  &  Co.     60  cents. 
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IS  A  RELIABLE  EDUCATIO^fAIi^ BUREAU : 

To  aid  all  wbo  seek  well-qualified  teachers; 

To  repnMent  teachers  who  waoit  positions ; 

To  gi\x  parents  informatioa  ttf  good  schools  ; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 

^*  Fourteen  years'  trial  Uto  proved  the  Jbcaa.  6cbdos<  Ixse.  b  nseful  and  efficient 
anxiliary  in  seouring  .  ' 

"THE  RIGHT  tEACHER  FOR  TH&  rfTSHr  PUCE." 

Tlie  "  Amer.  School  Inst.''  has  suceessMly  redaced  to  Orderly  Systan  tlw 
many  difficnlties  of  finding  Teachers  of  known  qnalificatioiis  for  every  departmenl 
of  instruction. 

T 

The  benefits  which  accrue  from  this  "division  of  laljor"  hare  been  more 
and  more  appreciated  each  year  by  a  large  and  increasing  portion  of  the  actifc 
School  Officers,  Principals  and  Teachers.  And  hence  the  Institute  now  occa[Hes 
a  most  important  place  in  the  Educational  machinery  of  our  country. 

A  School  Superintendent  torites  cf  the  A veb.  School  Inst,  as  follaics  : 

**  The  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  method  may  accomplish,  is  that  system  d 
edncational  tactics,  conducted  and  develop^ci  ^y  the  'American  School  iMHAi-itijfc 
Here  is  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  posted  on  the  entire  educational  wanta  of  thi 
country.  Every  department^  high  or  low,  comes  within  ihd  plan.  The  apparatns,  lb 
literature,  the  wants  and  resources  of  education,  are  tabled  as  in  a  Bureau  of  Educatiom 
Statistics." 

*<  Mark  the  value  of  sndi  knowl«dg«^  In  a  time  consideratioii,  what  saving  !  Insten 
of  schools  being  closed  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  xi^ht  man  turns  up,  one  is  pit 
vided  whose  calibre  is  known--* Th^  Mght  man  in  the  right  place."  The  loss  of  time 
misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  unprofessional  charlatanry,  each  in  itself  no  sma] 
misfortune  to  patron  or  pupil,  are  happily  avoided.*' 

Those  who  want  teachers  should  have  tlie  "  Teachers'  Bulletin,''  which  wil 
appear  in  the  AMEracAN  Educational  Monthly  for  next  month. 
Those  who  want  positions  should  have  the  "  Application  Form." 
Circulara  explaining  plan,  and  givhig  Testimony  from  many  first-class  ednei 
tional  and  business  men,  sent  when  asked  for. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

14:  DBorrci  St.,   3Sr.   "IT 
Branch  Offices  in  San  FraMiseo^  Chicago^  and  Boston, 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange. 

The  Ambricah  Educational  Monthly  is  read  by  most  of  the  Principals  and  School  Proprietors  in  the 
ountry.  hence  we  have  unparalleled  facilities  for  learning  of  persons  who  desire  to  buv^  selly  or  exchange 
>d:ool   Property.     By  this  phu  .Sdippls  may  be  ofiiered  without .  exposure  to  the  embarrassment  of  op€H 

Terms- — Five  percent,  ceminission  upon  Ah/t  amount,  due  M  soon  as  transferor  property  is  made. 
**o  sale  undenaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  correspondence).  This 
nay*  be  deducted  from  final  comtuisston.  For  retUing  School  Properties  same  ae  for  saUes ;  Commission 
wing  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Particulars  of  Properties  given  to  subscribers  of  \\\t  Atn.  Educational  Monthly^  or  to  others  on  subscribingi 
\\  5a  per  aQuuiQ.    AddKss  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


33.— For  8ale.~A  Methodist  Female  Col- 
IKGE.  The  best  known  in the<^ountrv.  It  is  favorably 
ocated  on  a  ercat  line  of  travel,  anfl  enjoys  a  liberal 
patronage,  w  ill  accommodate  over  loo  Boarders,  and 
I  large  number  of  day  Pupils.  Price  of  land  and  buikl- 
ngs.  ;^2i,5oo;  price  ol  Furnitm-c,  including  evcn,-thing 
leeded  (twelve  pianos,  museum,  etc.),  $8,500.  Terms 
asy.  Reason  for  selling  is  declining  health  of  the  Pro- 
inetor.  An  opportunity  so  favorable  is  seldom  ofiiered. 
^le  proprietor  may  conclude  to  rent  it. 

35.— A  Great  Bargain.— Seminary  in  Central 
!v'.  Y.  ;  main  building,  brick,  108  by  50  feet,  5  stories 
ugh,  all  in  use,  entirely  above  ground,  in  e);cellent 
rojulitioii,  »  slorv  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  laundry 
nirposcs.  Will  accommodate  about  60  Boarding 
students  and  the  Teachers.  Average  attendance  over 
foo.  In  operation  18  years.  About  two  acres  of  land, 
^'ine  library  and  anparatu-^,  four  pianos,  household  fur- 

»are,  &c.,  &c     Price,  J  12,000.     First  cost,  $35,000. 

42. — For  Sal©.— A  Boarding  ScifooL  for  Boys. 
— Ii  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  ye.irs.  It 
%  odcred  for  sale  on  account  of  Principal's  health. 
Ruildinjp  in  good  repair;  will  accommodate  thirty 
aoarding  students,  and  as  many  more  day  schoLirs. 
\boat  two  acres  of  land.     Price  97,000. 

43.— For  Sale.— Boarding  and  Day  School 
FOR  Giri^  :  Niue  miles  fix)m  New  York  City.  Alain 
juilding  of  brick,  two  stories,  with  two  wings  ;  con- 
aining  seventeen  rooms.  Heating  apparatus,  gas  and 
sratcr  throughout.  Will  accommodate  twenty  board- 
;ra.  Seventy-five  pupils  (day  and  boarding)  last  year- 
bias  been  in  successful  operation  ten  years.  One  and 
1  biJf  acres,  with  firuit  and  sliade  trees.  Price,  includ- 
ng  School  Furniture,  j?i3.ooo.  Half  cash,  balance  on 
iasy  terms.     Household  Furniture  for  sale,  if  desired. 

44— For  8al6.— Female  Seminary,  of  thirty- 
ive  years*  sianding — eighteen  under  present  Princir.il. 
I'wo  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Locition  very  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land ;  house 
hree  stories,  with  finished  attic  Will  accommodate 
hirty-f.ve  or  more  boarding  pupils.  Main  building, 
P4X35  feel ;  wing,  50x10.  Porch  and  verandah.  Ltirge 
iiid  well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation, 
ind  reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc.,  etc.  Net 
ncome  last  year,  $3,800. 

45. — For  Sale. — The  good-will  and  Furniture  of  a 
ioARDiNC  AND  Day  School for  Boys,  pleasantly  locat- 
;d  on  the  Hudson.  School  will  accommodate  thir^f 
iioarders.  Everj'thing  in  good  condition.  Price  $2,500, 
ash. 

47. — For  Sale. — A  Day  School  for  Boys,  on 
ne  Hudson,  a  few  miles  from  New  York  ;  the  only 
Joys-school  of  high  grade  in  the  place ;  centrally  lo- 
aded :  flourishing.  Furniture  ana  appointments  all 
lew  and  first-dass.    Price,  $2,500. 

48.— For  Sale.— A  very  Desirable  School  Pro- 
•ERTY,  within  forty  miles  of  New  York,  on  a  Railroad 
inc.  House  framed,  filled  in  with  brick  ;  3  stories,  be- 
ides  a  high  basement :  accommodates  70  or  80  board' 
rs.  Piazza  10  feet  wide  most  of  the  waf .  around, 
>e]fry,  bell,  bathroom,  dumb  waiter,  stieakmg  tubes, 
:tc,  etc  ^  acres,  fruit  aild  ontamental  trees.  Bam, 
Uble,  carnage-house,  ice-house,  etc.  House  and  bam 
applied  with  running  spring  water.  Location  healthy, 
ricw  fine,  community  moral  and  enterpriting.  Price, 
U8,ooa     Half,  at  l^ost,  may  remain  on  bond  and  mort- 


I  49.— For  Sale.— A  first-class,  flourishing  Boys' 
I  School  in  Plriladelphia,  netting  a  handsome  income. 
Price  :for  furniture  (almost  new  and  of  tlie  very  best 
kind),  -apparatus,  gpod  will,  etc.,  $j,3oo.  Reason  of 
sale,  retirement  from  the  profession. 

60  — E*or  Sale. — The  Furniture  and  good-will  of 
a  flourishing  Boys*  School,  about  half  an  hoirr  from 
New  York.  The  building  will  accommodate  thirty 
boarders,  besides  leathers  Location  elevated,  heahhy, 
and  beautiful.  Terms  for  Household  ^and  School  Fur- 
niture (iiicluding  pianos^  bilUard  tables,  etc.,)  and 
good-will,  $5,000;  half  cash,  balance  on  morfgage. 
Annual  rent  of  place,  $1,500. 

51.— For  Sale.— A  great  bargain— A  Ladie.s' 
Semwakv  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  building,  of 
stone,  will  accommodate  about  40  boarders.  40  acres  of 
land,  bam,  carriage  bouse,  etc.  Apple  orchard,  vine- 
yard, fruit  and  shade  trfces,  &c.  &c.    Price,  $9,000. 

52.— For  Sale  or  Rent.— A  Sr-minary  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania,  34  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The 
building,  bnck,  will  accommodate  about  40  l>oarders. 
Grounds,  3  acres,  beautifully  laid  out  ;  Barii,  &c. 
Price,  $8,ooo,  one-third  of  which  may  remain  on 
mortgage. 

53.— For  Rent.—The  Proprietor  of  a  flourishing 
Ladies'  SpilNARY  wishing^  to  retire,  offers  his  per- 
sonal property  for  sale,  and  his  building  and  real  estate 
— 10  acres,  very  eligibly  Btuated— for  rent  fe»r  a  term  of 
years.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  year  may  be  made  by 
opening  the  house  during  the  long  vacation  for  sum- 
mer boarders. 

54.— For  Sfile. — A  fu^t-class,  flourishing  Ladies* 
Seminary  on  the  HmUon.  The  buildings  in  excellent 
condition,  and  thoroughly  equipped.  Acconiniodatiurs 
for  50  boarding  and  ^o  day  scholars.  The  land  alone  is 
worth  §13,500,  delightfully  situated,  and  beautifully 
laid  out.  Price  for  place,  good-will,  furniture,  pianos, 
apparatus,  and  fixtures  complete,  $40,000 ;  or  $30,000 
for  half  of  it.     Terms,  very  easy. 

55.— For  Snl©.— A  Day  School  for  Boys  in 
Brooklyn.  In  successful  operation.  Location,  first- 
class.  A  chance  to  cleat  $2,000  a  year.  Price,  $1,000. 
Possession  immediate. 

56. — For  Sale.— Ohe  of  the  fmest  school  proper- 
ties in  the  city.  A  Day  and  Boarding  School  for 
Boys.  The  building  new,  brown-stone  front,  with  ca- 
pacity for  400  scholars.  Ample  play-ground.  Price, 
$25,000;  terms  liberal. 

57«— For  Sale. — Young  Ladirs'  Seaiinary  on 
the  Hudson,  in  successful  operation  7  years  ;  prospects 
never  better.  Accommodations  for  40  boar<lefS.  Lo- 
cation perfectly  healthy,  with  extensive  and  romantic 
views.  Easily  accessible  froni  New  York.  Price, 
$8,500  V  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

58.— A  Boys'  Boarding  School  in  Conn.  Lo- 
cation beantitul  and  hcalthfitl.  Accommodations  for  40 
boarders  and  80  day  scholars.  Price  for  furniture,  pi- 
anos, good'will,  etc ,  $3,506.  Rent  of  place,  with 
;  buildings  of  a  superior  class,  new  and  in  fine  condition, 
j  $i,oao  a  year.  ^ 

'     59— For  Sale.— A  beautiful  Seminary  Pkc, 
erty  in  Conn.,  ,in  good  condition.     No  other  private 
school  in  the  place.     Price,  including  school  furniture, 
I  good- will,  etc.,  $9,500.    Terms,  easy. 


MODEL  TEXT   BOOKS 

PUBLISHED     BY 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER. 

/7  a?id  /O   South    Sixth   St,,   Philadelphia,  Ta. 

■  ♦ 

Chase    &    Stixax*t^s    Classical   Series. 


BWJSRBNCES  TO 
HftrlcnefiVs  Latin  Grammar,  I  Allcn*«  Manual  liatln  Grammar, 

Antli*civ«  &  Stoddard**  Ijatln  Granoimar,  |  Biallioui«&  Morrises  Liatin.  Grant inni 
CJESiVR'S  COMME^TTARIES,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Lexicon,  Geojrrapliical  Inde^ 

Map  of  Ganl.  Plan  of  BriiJge,  etc.    Price  $1  25,  by  mai!,  postpaid.  / 

VIRGII-'S  ^NED,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Metrical  Index.  Remarks  on  Classical  Vers 

fication.  In<lex  of  Proper  Names.  et43.    Price  $1  50,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
CICERO'S  SEI-BCT  ORATIONS,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Life  of  Cicero,  IJst  of  Coi 

Buls  during  his  Life.  Plan  of  the  Roman  Foram  and  its  surroundings,  etc.    By  Profe»»c 

Georcre  Stuart.    Price,  by  mail,  postpaid.  $1  25  '  - 

HORACE'S   ODES,   SATIRES,  and  EPISTI^ES,  witli  Explanatory  Notes.   Metrics 

Key.  and   Index  of  Proper  Names.     By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.    Price  by  mail,  posi 

paid,  $1  50. 

AV    PREPARATION: 
'VIItOII^'R    Ii2C3L.OOXTJG©    AJST>    OX20TiOT08. 

This  scries  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  general  use.    In  beauty  of  mechanical  ex< 

cutiun,  it  surpasses  auy  clus«ical  scries  extant,  while  the  purity  of  the  text,  judicious  arrange 

n»ent  of  the  Notes,  and  the    low  price  at  which  the  volumes  are  sold,  are  Iniportur 

advantage*  which  teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

THE  CUITTEWDEar  COAIillERCIAX  ARITHMETIC  and  BUSIIVESS  3I.\!frAt 
A  new  and  valuable  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  Students  in  Bi»ok-keoping.  an 
Schools  where  young  men  prepare  for  business.  By  John  Groesbeck.  Principal  of  Crii 
tenden  Com?nercial  College.  Philadelphia.    Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  |1  60. 

]|[ ARTINDAl4E'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  riVITED  STATES.  The  unprecedented  sa< 
ce?8  which  has  attended  the  publication  of  this  work  is  the  best  recommendation  of  il 
m^jrtt.  More  than  Twenty  Thousand  Coi-ies  were  sold  during  the  past  year.  With  th 
book  the  pupil  can,  in  a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  liis 
tory  of  our  country  as  has  heretofore  required  years  of  study.  To  teachers  ^ho  ar 
'  preparing  for  examination,  it  is  invaluable.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  60  centa.  Pc 
dozen,  bv  exnrcss.  Si  40. 

THE  MODEli  DEFINER,  with  Sentences  showing  the  Proper  Use  of  \VonL«— an  El< 
mentary  Work,  containing  Definitions  and  Etymology  for  th«i  Little  Ones.  By  A.  C 
Webb,  Principal  of  Zane  Street  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.  Price,  by  mail,  po? 
paid.  25  cenls. 

THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY,  with  Sentences  slio wring  the  Correct  Use  of  Words,  ami 
Key  giving  the  Analysis  of  English  words.  By  A.  C.  Webb,  Principal  of  Zane  ctret 
Urammar  School.  Philadelphia.     Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  60  cents. 

A  3IAKUAI-  OF  ELOCUTION,  founded  upon  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  wit 
Classifi(;d  Illustrations,  suggested  by  and  arranged  to  meet  the  Practical  Difficulties  < 
Instruction.    By  AI.  S.  Mitohell. 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggested  its  prrparntion.  and  the  Compiler  hn?  give 

so  thorough  a  treatment  of  the  ^ubject  aa  to  }^ve  nothing  further  to  be  desired.    Price,  b 

mail,  postpaid.  $1  50. 

THE  TEACHERS*  MODEL  POCKET  REGISTER  AND  GRADE  BOOK,  a  lapi 
ed  to  any  grade  of  School  from  Primary  to  College.  Price,  by  mail,  pu.stpaid,  66  cent? 
Per  dozen,  by  express.  $6  00. 

THE    MODEL    SCHOOL   DIARY,  designf^d  as  an  aid  in  securing  the  co  operation  c 
Parents. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that  has  long  been  needed.    Its  low  cost  will  «*i 

sure  its  general  use.    Copiei*  wiU  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  examination,  postpaid,  ou  rcccii 

of  ten  cents.    Price,  per  dozen,  by  mall,  $1  fO.    Per  dozen,  by  express,  84  cent*. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM,  by  Jno.  S.  Hart,  L.L.  D.,  Principal  of  N.  J.  .State  Norini 
School,  gives  the  experiences,  incidents  and  refUlts  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  teaching.  'J  h 
editor  of  the  Ulinoh  Teacher  says  of  this  work  r  **  It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  best  hon 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  yet  published  in  thisi  ccuntry."  Price  $1  2i 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

4^  Denaiptive  Circulars  aetit  by  mail  vpon  appUealion. 

Please  address  EI-.1>I1X2T>01^   «fe  BUOTIIER, 

17  and  10  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ro  Teachers. 


Third  Session  of  the 

'cw    :Xornial    Institute, 

rraining  of  Teachers  in  Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  New 

Etics,  will  be  held  during  the  Summer  vacation^ 

ly  19  till  SepL  15,  i86g,  thereby  giving  teachers 

«  to  roaster  tlie  whole  system,  with  all  the 

mprovements,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  so  as 

oroughly  quallHed  to  teach. 

Jass  will  be  under  the  continued  instruction  of 

F.  G.  "Welch,  Instructor  in  the  Department 

ical  Culture  in  Yale  and  Dartmoutli  Colleges, 

saleyan  University,  Middletown. 

■ya  will  be  placed  at  the  low  sum  of  $40  for  the 

!c  course. 

Jass  will  be  held  in 

ienwood  Ladies'  Seminary, 

West  BratUelM>ro,  Vt. 

delightful  place  of  summer  resort  cannot  be 

i  will  be  provided  in  the  Institution. 

ma  who  give  their  exclusive  attention  to  this, 

Ice  a  larger  increase  than  in  any  other  branch  of 

g.    Teachers  in  other  departments  can,  with 

omplislunent,  readily  add  to  their  salaries  from 

$500  annually. 

'/ifr  Circular  to         F.  G.  "WELCH, 

Vale  Collie,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Her  Extraordinary ! 

7  Siz  Htmdred  Pages  of  the  Choicest 
Beading  for  59  cents. 


rder  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  be- 
getter acquainted  with  tlteir  beautiful  magazine, 

©PC©  a  (Vd^Oifc 

>Ii<Jiers  will  send  the  first  six  uumbers  of  this 
r  50  cents. 

I  number  of  "Onck  a  Moxtk"  contains 
^le-coliunn  pages  of  the  best  stories  and  enter- 
aT»d  insiroctive  reading  to  be  found  in  any 
ne  in  the  country.  The  subscription  price  is 
rear.  Its  typographical  beauty  is  not  excelled. 
I  50  cents,  and  you  will  get  this  beautiful  maga- 
'om  January  to  June  of  this  year,  containing 
ges  of  clioice  reading. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

809  and  Sll  ClutUniU  Street, 
Philadelplila. 


ELLSWORTH 

Superior  gsjystcm.  ot"  r*oi>\ilar 

FENMANSfilF  and  BOOZ-SEEPma. 

COMPRISING  : 

I.  Blackboard  Charts.— a  Nos.,  «»«*»  ^ 

40x52  rn.,  on  Muslin,  with  Rollers,  -    52  OU 
II.  Copy  Slips— 66  in  Set,  on  l*asteboard, 

for  Slate  Practice, ^  -^  *'  ^^ 

III.  Slated   Copy    Books— 3  Nos.,    Stitt 

Covers,  (Everlasting,)  dor.,    -    -    ;    ' 

IV.  Paphr  Copy  Books— Standard  Series, 

8  Nos.,  with  three  Drill  Books,  dor.,  - 
V.  Teacher's  Guide— Explaining  the  Sys- 
tem and  Copies,  36  pages,  flexible,  -    - 
VI.  Text  Book  on  Penmanship,  eic,  (Rare 
Work,)  250  paces,  200  Cuts,  -    '    '^  " 
Vir.  BOOK-KEEPING  and  BUSINESS 

MAN  UAL,  (Single  and  Double  Entry,)  1  60 
Vlir.  Planks  to    do.        per  set,    -    -    -    -  itf  OU 
IX.  Tree  of  Business  or  Book-xkbping 

Chart,  Novel  and  Instructive,  -    -    -  o  UU 
X.  Penman's  Chart  of  Position  and  Move- 
ment, with  32  Copies,  --*"'' 
XI.  Sloping  Lines  and  Cases  for  Writing 

MATERIAI.S,  per  dor., " 

XII.  Combined  BloTteH  and  Trial  Paper 
Packet— 1 2  Sheets,  per  dor.,    -    -    - 

XIII.  Tracing  Tablets,  Exercises  .Stamped 

in  Bras^,  ^    -  •  -.   -    -    -    -    -    "    ' 

XIV.  Extra  SteHi.  Pens— No.  i.  Raven  : 

No.  2,  Quill  Spring!  No.  3i  ^^'^J"" 
ponding.    In  .Gross  Boxes,    $1  25; 

Four  4  Gross  in  one,    - *  **^ 

N.B.— Every  loih  Gross  contaiiw  a  S3  00  Oblique 
Gold  Pen,  which  belongs  to  Fmder. 
XV.  "  The  Writing  Teacher,"  a  Quarterly 
Paper,  only  25  cents  a  year.    Send  for  it 

H.  UV.  EI-IiSWORTH  &  CO., 

756  Broadway,  New  York, 


3  60 

1  80 

25 

1  50 


50 
50 
60 
50 


Household  Blessings  I 
UNION    WASHING   MACHINE 

AIITD  MTRINGER. 

Admitted  to  be  the 
best  and  most  durable 
in  the  market.  War- 
ranted to  wash  per- 
fectly without  soak- 
hig,  nibbing,  or  boil- 
ing; and  will  save  its 
cost  in  six  montlis. 
The  Union  Wringer, 
with  Patent  Galvan- 
ized Frames,  is  the 
BEST    and    largest 

FAMILY  WRINGER   for   round   or   square   tubs 

in  the  market 
"Ward's  ALinerloan  ivrangrle,  for 

Ironing   Clothes   without   heat— for   hand   or    steam 

power — a  perfect  treasure  in  a  laundry, 
ITliitlnfir  M^aolilnea,  with  the  latftt 

improvements.    Fluting  Scissors,  Sad  Irons,  and 

other  laundry  articles.    Clothes  Drj'crs  and  Wringers 

of  all  kinds.  J.  ^WARD  &  CO., 

iVi.  31  ijormerly  No.  23)  Cortlatidt  Si., 
NEW  YORK. 

Wringers  of  all  kinds  repaired.      Send  for  Circular. 


PROTECTION  to  HOME   INDUSTR 

THE    NEW-TORK    WEEKLY    TRIBUNE, 

CoMMRXCKD  on  Junc  ad  the  iJuVi'icAtion  in  weekly  chapters  of  a  treatisie  by  its  Editor  on  Poi-ittcal  Ecov« 
designed  more  c.s()ectally  to  elucidAle  aikd  defend  the  policy  of  Protectiok  to  Home  Indi'sthy.  He  er 
to  l>rin;»  the  work  within  llw  cuinp^tss  of  twauiy  to  twenty-five  chapters  of  three  or  four  columns  cadi,  ax 
treat  the  subject  with  such  simplicity  and  directnew  that  few  can  read  these  essays  witlwut  at  least  reallai^ 
the  Protective  iwlicy  is  either  croMly  roisundersttiod  or  deliberately  misrepresented  by  the  chainpioos  a 
Trade.  The  publtc  shall,  at  all  events  rcaJiie  lliat  we,  who  stand  for  Protection,  habitually  read  and  try  to 
prehend  our  adversaries,  while  they  i^ore  our  writings  and  grossly  caricature  om  argumentSL 

The*e  essays  will  ultimately  be  printed  together  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Free  Tra^ 
forestall  opinion  and  try  to  wrest  a  verdict  from  a  public  which  lias  not  heard  the  case  argued,  we  ask  the  fci 
of  Protecnon  to  aid  us  \n  givin;;  these  essays,  as  they  originally  fall  from  the  press,  a  general  dtflfasion.^ 

1'he  Free  Trade  League,  organized  in  this  city,  by  and  in  tl)e  interests  of  foreign  manufacturers,  is  l& 
assiduously  through  newspapers  which  it  controls,  and  by  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  to  desire 
Tariff  and  surrender  our  markets  to  the  importers  of  foreign  manufactured  goods.  Their  efforts  can  _be> 
ct>imterac:ed  by  the  disseminAiion  of  journals  intelligently  and  continuously  devoted  to  the  protoctiou  oi  A: 
cm  labor  and  the  fostering  of  American  interests. 

We  shall  print  more  than  Two  Hundred  'lliousand  copies  of  each  in  our  regular  editions ;  but  we  hope 
will  receive  a  still  wider  dissemination  through  the  formation  of  new  dubs  (which  we  supply  at  a  fractioa 
the  cost  of  white  paper)  for  The  W«kklv  Tribune. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  every  establishment  in  the  country,  of  ivhateyer  nature,  to  t 
it  that  each  workman  is  supplied  with  The  Tribune  during  the  coming  year.  The  question  c^  Proteciv 
Home  Industry  is  soon  to  be  all-absorbing,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  voter  shall  be 
informed  on  the  subject 

The  Weekly  Iribune  of  June  a  contained  tl»c  first  chapter.  Price  ^tv  cents.  Tl»c  Tiibonc's  i 
being  stereotyjied,  we  can  supply  back  numbers  to  those  whose  orders  may  be  late  in  readiing  us. 

TBliAfS    or   TUB    Tni'Br.^B. 

!r>nlly  Trllmno,  Mail  Subscribers,  010  per  annum. 

Jj^Ollll-'Weolcly  Trn>uiie,  Mail  Subscribers,  $4  per  annmn.     Five  copies  or  over,  $3  ( 

an  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  every  club  often  sent  for  at  one  time. 
liVoeltly  Tpll^iiiie,  Mail  Sabscribers,  $2  per  annum.     5  copies,  I9;  11  copies,  $15:  /»  « 

pf  stibscriiiers,  at  one  Post-office,  $16 ;  21  copies,  ta  one  address,  $25  :  21  copies,  to  mtmes  ^stthscr 

at  one  Fost'office,  $17 :  50  copies,  to  one  address  (and  one  extra  (opy)^  ^50 ;  50  copies,  to  «ura 

Subscribers,  at  on*  Post-office,  (and  one  extra  copy,)  1^35. 
In  iQokiQg  remittances  for  subfcriptioos,  always  procure  a  draft  on  New  York,  or  a  Post-Office  Monty  C 
if  possibly;.  Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money,  bttt  always  in  a  recistbrko  LttUr. 
registration  fee  has  been  reduced  Xa  fifteen  cents,  tayd.  the  present  ri^istraiion  system  has  been  found  I 
postal  authorities  to  be  virtually  an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  maiL  All  PoslmasKXS  arc  ol>S| 
register  letters  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

TERMS^Cask  in  advance.      Address  THE  TI1II1X.TIVE,  ^^cw  TTor 


Tlie  Trit>u.ne  j%.lma,Ti£Le  H-epi^intecl. 

Complete  sets  from  1888  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  bound  in  two  volumes Price  S 

Politicians,  Public  Libraries,  and  all  others  interested,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  been  cual 
reproduce  THE  TRIBUNE  ALMANAC  for  the  years  1838  to  1868,  indusive,  excepting  1S42.  in  vthtc) 
none  was  issued— comprehending  the  Politidan*s  Kwister,  and  the  Whig  Almanac,  coniaming  Annual  E 
Returns  by  States  and  Counties,  lists  of  Presidents,  Cabinets,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Foreign  Mic 
Governors  of  States,  etc.,  with  Summaries  o(  Acts  of  Congress,  and  other  Political  Statistics.  Tlte  ioii 
introduction  to  the  volumes,  by  Mr.  Greeley,  more  fully  explains  their  scope  : 

*'  In  the  Fall  of  i837-^years  before  tl>e  establishment  of  The  TEiBUNE-^he  October  fUeclions  ] 
develo^ied  a  popular  nprisinjs  against  tlie  Jackson-Van  Buren  dynasty,  M\'hich  had  for  ten  yt-ars  9 
invincible — I  was  moved  to  issue  a  Political  Register  for  1838,  intended  mainly  to  embody  tl>e  e 
Returns  of  that  year,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  some  preceding  year.  The  reception  of  tiMt  little  i 
was  such  as  to  justify  its  reproduction  for  each  succeeding  year — that  of  1842  only  excepted— Hm til  the  iss 
i863  will  complete  a  series  of  tA/rfy  annual  Registers  of  Election  Returns,  with  other  usefid  ]x»iitic 
statistical  matter,  afforded  for  a  trifle  to  each  reader,  though  the  ]>reparation  of  each  issue  now  involves 
cost  of  more  than  5i,ooo  This  {annual  has  been  known  successively  as  7*r  Politicieuis  Registet, 
Almannc,  and  TrihuTie  Almanac,  under  which  last  name  it  has  been  issued  f<^  several  years  x>a^t. 
stereotype  plates  of  the  earlier  issues  haytn^f  been  consumed  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  The  1  ribune  bt 
in  1S45,  it  has  for  some  years  past  been  impossible  to  procurefull  sets  of  the  work  at  any  ral^  and  the  10] 
sets  from  time  to  time  thrown  upon  the  market  have  commanded  fabulous  prices, 

"  At  last  the  new  art  of  Photp-Lithographv— as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  giving  promise  of  gnat  resj 
the  future  by  no  means  distant — has  rendered  it  possible  to  reproduce  the  old  issues  at  a  moderate  cost ; 
was  resolved  that  a  limited  number  of  full  sets  of  the  work — at  least  so  far  as  its  contents  were  not  epben 
should  be  photo-lithographed,  and  offered  to  the  public  Of  that  resolve,  the  work  herewirli  presented 
fruit.  As  it  will  be  wholly  unique,  and  of  great  interest  to  historians  and  politicians,  I  trust  that  most  of  tl 
may  be  promptly  secured  for  Public  Libraries,  where  they  may  be  presened  and  remain  geoeraUy  acce 
Those  wiio  fail  to  obtain  a  set  directly,  will  probably  miss  their  only  opportunity. 

HOKACB  GkESUT 

The  complete  sets  of  the  Register  and  Almanac  are  comprised  in  two  nesitly  bound  volumes,  and  an 
ready.     Price  for  the  two  volumes,  $10. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  these  interesting  Political  Statistics  should  send  in  their  orders  immedias 
only  1,000  copies  are  printed. 

Each  order  must  be  accompanied  with  t/ie  cash.      Address  THE  THIBUNE,  Hew  To 


POCKBT  FLANiSfraE, 

FOS  THE  USE  07 

NAVIGATORS 

StiMlents  of  Astronomy. 

TheTc^pest^aad^^ost  (co]i7»iientImeaBs 

lever  derlaed  fctl 

IDEKTIFYING  THE  FIXED  STARS. 


The  pocket  PLANISPHERE  vonsisU  (rfr-H 
(a.)  A  light,  strong  card,  about  four  inches  tquare, 
canying  an  accurate  circumpolar  Star-Map,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  the  months  subdivided  fer  the  days ;  and 
(*.)  A  smaller  circular  card,  carfying  the"  hours  of 
the  day,  and  an  open  space,  representing  the 
iHwigon.  '^^\ r^"-  ^•' 

\  These  two  cards  are  attached  at  t^e  centre,  as  so 
t»  t«m,  one  on  the  other. 

F  This  fanti—h  sitnplfficatibn  of  6aui>in*s  improve- 
ment of  the  original  Planisphere  invented  by  t>^ 
celebrated  Astronomer  Bode,  in  1786— ansiA-ers  the 
same  purpose  as  the  large  Planispheres,  costing  t^-elve 
times  as  much.  In  addition  to.  cheapness,  this  Plaiti- 
sphere  has  the  lurther  advantage  of  being  so  small  and 
light,  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  packet. 

Tlic  l*ooltct  I*lanl8pliere  is  used 
as  follows : 

To  bring  to  view  the  principal  Stars  visible  at  any 
g;tTta  night  and  hour,  turn  the  upper  card  so  as  to 
bring  the  hour  of  observation  to  correspond  will  the 
given  time  of  tear  on  the  lower  can!.  The  open  space 
will  th«Q  exhibit  the  stars  of  the  first  and  se^d 
magnitudes  above  the  horizon  at  the  ipecified  time. 
If  tlic  card  be  held  hxx  downward  above  the  head 
of  the  observer,  with  the  N.  point  toward  ^he  n<mh,  if 
will  exhibit  the  stars  in  their  positions  relative  to  the 
real  horizon. 

Th*  stars  of  the  firs*  magnftode  are  numbered  on  the 
Star-Map,  in  the  order  of  their  brilliancy,  from  x  to  15. 

The  key  to  the  ^entifiaitioo'of  die  stars  is  gijvin  on 
the  back  of  the  Planisphere. 
Pric«,  by  mall..... i .......50  c«iit«. 

J.  W.  ScberinerbQrn  &  Co., 
14  Bond  Si,,  J^etv  YwU^ 


T  HE 

EINDEBGlfeTErGPE, 

WITH 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  PLAYS, 

IdDEtS.  HOBAGE  MANN, 

AHB 

ELIZABETH  P.    PEABODY. 


JTT8T    PUBLISHED  : 

Second  edition,  materially  revised. 
Heavy  papej;,  clott  binding, 
216  pages,        ^ 

PRI€«, %\  35. 


COWTBNTO :      . 

Chap.  L— KiNDEBOABTiaf-'WJiat  isit? 
n. — ^RooMB,  etc. 
m. — ^IMusic. 
rV. — ^Platb,    Gtmnastics,   and 

DAj(ciMa.  •  ./ 

V. — The  Kindeboabtneb. 

VL — KiNDEBGABTEN      OCCU- 
PATIONS. 
VlL— MOBAL  AIJD  IteEIGIOUS  Ex- 

'    •  ,':< ;  EE^nSE9*  , 

VJLLL — Object  Lessons. 

/       IXi«*^GE|ra|ETPY. 
X. BEADINa. 

XL:— Giulmmab  and.  Languages. 
Xn. — Geogbaphy. 
Xnt.' — ^The  Secbei  of  Foweb. 

XrV.-^MoBAl.    CDL!fUBB     OF     In- 

rANon 
J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  C 

Publlslaers,  14  Bond  St.,  Nc 


A  Library  of  Education, 

Selected /?y)m  the  Sest  Writers  of  felt  Countries. 

»  »  ^ 

This  attempt  at  bringing  the  producto  of  tike  best  minds  within  tlie  reach  of  all  is  meeting  with  high 
appreciation.  ^      ; 

What  recommends  it  sQMtt  from  its  subject-matter  and  its  didnpnes*  ^  its  oonveni^t  fofin,-*-|>enmt6oS 
of  being  carried  about  the  person  and  read  at  spare  moments,  and  so  light  as  not  to  fatigue  the  liand,— and 
the  fact  that  each  woHc  wifl  be  complete  Jttid,  as  far  as  possible,  standard. 

The  following  enumeration  will  give  some  idea  of  the  field  to  be  occupied :  Locke,  Tlioughts  on  Edu- 
cation ;  Bacofty  Advancement  of  Learning;  Milieu;  AscAant,  ITjc  Schoolmaster;  y.  S.  Milt;  Cm^Ie ; 
Prvf.  De  Morgan  ;  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Shall  and  Will ;  Rtntsseau^  Emile ;  Mine,  de  GenliSj  Adelaide 
and  Theodore  ;  Montaigne,  On  the  lastitution  pnd  Education  of  Children  ;  Fentlon,  On  the  Education  of 
(lirls ;  Pestalozzt^  Leonard  and  Gertrude  ;  Jean  Paul  RUkte^,  Levana  :  Horace  Mann  i^t.  Ckamtrngi: 
Frankliu  ;  Tacitus^  Agricola ;  PlaiOt  Republic ;  Xemophon^  Cyropxdta,  etc,  etc 

Vol.  I.  I^OCKK'S  THOUGHTS  OST  KOtJCATIOTT. 

Vol.  n.  I<OCKK*S   ttsca>'s   on    Study  and  Reading ;     HHLTOBT^S    Ej^ittle    on 
Ekiiicatlon,  'wftli  live«  of  Loclce  and  9Xilton« 
Vol.  III.  HORACE  MAJVBT'S  Paper»  on  tlkc  Study  of  PUyUology  in  ScbooU. 

Each  will  be  mailod  to  any  address  for  99  et«. 

Will  fb  Ready,  July  15th,  '69— 
>7?/.  IT.  John  Stuart  MilVs  Discourse  at  St.  ^ndren's. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


WITH  ALL  THE  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Magnifying  400,  1,600,  3,500  20,000  times  the  Area.    An  aVsoIute  mcceatity  to  every  intelligent  teacher 
desirous  of  inTestigating  the  minutest  beauties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Price— with  for^-eight  Interesting  Objects  of  Natural  History,  |io ;— without  the  Objects,  95. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

TO   TEACHERS. 

Teachebct  may  add  several  huiidred  dollars  to  salaries  after  completing  a  Konaal 
Course  in  the 

DIO  LEWIS  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  OULTUEE, 

IVOrLMi^JL.   HVSTITTJTH:,    In    ^Wc»t    Brattlctoorp,    Vt. 

Course  completed  in  eight  weeks.    Term  commences  July  19.    Send  for  Circular 

.  F.  Q.  WELCH, 

Y«lc   CoUogie,    Htfi^    R)a-relt«   Conn. 


Popular  School   Books, 

I.  WARKEN'S  NfiW  pfelMART  GEOGRAPHY. 
n.  WARREN'S  NEW-  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 
III.  WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

TfiBSB  three  books  form  a  complete  series  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schoola  They  are  illustrated  by 
■umerous  finely- engraved  copperplate  maps,  and  by  many  original  and  beauti/ul  engravings.  ■  They  are  in 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  among  which  are  iOOSI^OlVy 
I>ItO\ni>ElS"CIi3,      I»IIIll4A.X>DElL»l?IMA,       TV-A.SIIXlVGtTO:^', 

3D.C.,  cH[icA.oo,  St.  jos3E:i»ir,ist,3L.orri©,ivAJSiivii:^xcc, 

SAJN"  IFRAJVCKSCO,  &c.,  &c.,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  best  private  schools  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  a»  io  nUiny  State  Normal  Schools. 

SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Pablishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  new  edition  of  'WJL'R.XtJE^^'S  PPIITS" 
XGAJLi  OSSOGrHAJPJEXlTy  which  they  are  confident  will  maintain  the  well-earned 
repotatioa  ao  long  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  editioa  as  THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  upon  this  subject. 
The  work  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  contains  the  results  of  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the 
mo6t  eminent  Geographers  and  Scientific  Men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  up  to  the  present  date. '  A  new  set 
of  finely-executed  Maps,  prepared  by  the  skilful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey  Office  in  Washington,  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  work ;  while  the  entire  subject  is  presented  in  a  brief  but  con^pre- 
hensive  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  In  any  text-book  published  in  this 
country 

I.  GREENE'S  NEW  INTRODITCTIoiJi  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
II.  GREENE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
UI.  GREENE'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  gtitire  series  has  recently  been  thoroughly  rtvisecL  These  books  form  a  connected  series :  bnt 
eitlier  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently.  The  revised  books,  although  issued  but  a 
abort  time,  have  already  been  recommended  by  the  @liperlllte21.d.en.t  of  IPLllllio  In- 
st;rixctlon  lix  'K-A^^^AJ^^  and  adoptod.  'by  tlie  IState  Ooxn.- 
znissioners  of  MHVIVEI^OTA.  and  A-HKIA-IVSA.©,  t>y  tlie 
@cliool  Hoards  of  St.  1L.OXJI©,  MIo,,  OHICiLGO,  111.,  and  of 
TkjosL'rX'y  Ono  HTlionsaild  otlxer  jprromlnent  cities  and  toTrns. 
Tbua  they  are  becoming  the  Standard  17ejiLLt-!Doo]£S  g>tl  Oramxnar. 

Penmanship  and  Book-Keeplng. 

POTTER  &   HAMMOND'S   COPY-BOOKS.     Rerised  and  imoroved 

edition,  in  three  series. 

L  THE  SCHOOL  SEBIES-Kos.  1  to  ^hiohisite;  ' 
n.  THE  LADIES'  SERIES— Nos.  10  to  12  iuclumve. . 
in.  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  13  to  15  inclusive. 

This  system  is  an  improvement  over  all  others  in  respect  to  originality,  systematic  arrangement  of  copies, 
analysis,  and  rules  for  making  the  letters,  and  in  mathematical  exactness  in  their  formation,  points  of  criti- 
cism, beauty  of  engraving,  and  ease  and  elegance  of  style. 

3?OTTBB«  HAMMOND'S  No.  9,  OB  OOMMON  BOHOOIt  BOOSI-KStffiBINOr 

Single  and  Double  Entry  (includes  Nos.  i  <(nd  a  bound  in  one). 

f  OTTEB  ft  HAMMOND'S    No.  3,   OB  BIGH   SOHOOI*   BOOK-KBEFINQ, 

Double  Entry. 
This  Series  of  Book-Keeping  is  in  Three  Numbers,  bound  in.Two  Books. 
^B^  Liberal  terms  for  Introduction. 
*«*  Correspondence  of  Educators  solicited. 

CowPERTHWAiT  &  Co.,  PubUshers, 

628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia! 


A  THREE  MONTHS*  COURSE. 
HANDBOOK  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

FOR  SCHOOIa  ANB  HOME  USE.    ]?i;iea,  01.»^. 

By  W.  J.  BOIiFS  and  J.  A«  OUiLBT.   Te«eh«rt  in  th«   High   School,  C»mbrtdc«.  Mu» 
IVith  at  a  IVocd  Engravings  and  Three  Colored  Maps  {Illustrating  Meteorology). 


Ths  body  of  the  book  containt  only  aag  pxget  in  clear,  open  type  {with  nojinefrinf)  and  treats  of  all 
he  topics  of  Nattnral  Ptiiloaophy.  The  more  theoretical  portion's  of  the  aubject  are  treated  brieBy  ia  w 
AppendtXy  and  deicrtptiooft  ot  apparatus  auid  directioos  for  performing  expertnents  are  adiied.     Omitting 


the  Appendix,  the  book  is  not  too  dtfficuU  for  Grammar  and  l^»trict  Schools.  WHh  the  Appendix,  it  is 
exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  High  Schools  aud  Academies  which  have  not  time  for  a  Larger  book. 
It  is  not  an  abridgement  of  the  larger  Natyral  Pkiiosofiky  by  the  wme  Authors,  but  is  a  wlwlly  new 
book.  It  is  simple  in  style  and  eminently  a  practical  book,  yet  thorouehly  scientific  and  cirinR  the  restdra 
of  the  latest  discovery  and  research.  It  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  irom  all  Icachcfs  who  deure  a  bdidi 
which  shall  be  brief  without  being  dry,  and  easy  witlraut  being  puerile. 

SV    J  HE   SAME   AUTHORS: 

lIA?fI>«OOM:  OF   TIIE  HTuVltW.    I»rloe,  -        -  1.30. 

These  are  brief  elementary  manuals  of  Chemistry  and  Astronomy,  oil  the  same  plan  as  the  Hmndi^^ 
of  Natural  FkUcsopky, 

Avisos    THE    C.V>IOTiTl>GE    OOXJTl<^E    OF    I*HY»ICn8, 

AV    THREE     VOLUMES, 
1,  CIlEanSTRT.  •».!».  WATURAIi  PHILOSOPHY.  ..$58.  |  3.  ASTRONOIHT.  .$9. 

These  are  larger  books  by  the  same  authors,  and  are  intended  for  more  advanced  classes  or  fur  those  de- 
voting a  longer  time  to  those  branches. 

Tht«  Course  has  already  been  ofRcialW  adopted  by  the  State  Boards  of  Maryfand  and  Mmneaota,  and  is 
already  used  in  more  than  fifty  cities  and  large  towns,  and  in  nineteen  different  States  of  the  Unicm, 

FRENCH. 

Kcjr  to  Mttglirs  Frenrh  GramnsAr,    )'    Btaglirs  Freneb  Prose  an«l  Poetry. 

LATIN      COURSE, 

PRBPARATORY  I-ATIX  PROSE  BOOK tty  J.  H.  Hanson.  A.M. 

Comprising  in  one  volume  all  the  I-.atin  Prose  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  and  other  Colleges, 
with  notes  and  references  to  Harkness's,  Ihjllion*s,  and  Allen's  Latin  Grammars. 

HAX06OOK  OP  LATlBf  POETRY. . .  .By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A. M.,  and  W.  J.  Rolfe,  A.ST. 

Selections  from  Ovid*  Virgil,  and  Horace,  with  notes  and  grammatical  references. 
SSII^KCTIQNS  FROBI  OVXP  AND  VURail*,  a  shorter  Handbook  of  I^Ua  Poetry,  by 
the  name  authors 

An  edition  of  this  book,  with  a  complete  vocabulary,  and  references  to  AUetCs  and  to  BnlliotCs  Laths. 
Grammars  (as  well  as  to  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  and  to  Harkness's)  is  in  press  and  will  be  ready  in  May. 

GERMAN; 

A  NEW  'EI.EMVIVTARY  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  by  Gabriel  Campbell,  Professor 

In  Stale  Univensitv  of  MiniK'sota. 
A    PRACTICAC    AifD    COBtPIATK    OERBtAX    GOlAaiKAR,  by   Adolti  DOCAH. 

Ph.U    12mo. 

DRAWING. 

BARTHOI«OBIElV*S  ORAWINO  BOOK,    Xew  SejiiES. 

This  series  of  book* — the  most  practical  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  l^rawing  ever  published — 
wiU  be  complete  in  twelve  nnmben,  each  containing  twelve  pUtes,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  iiiho- 
graphic  art,  and  twenty-four  pages  of  drawing  paper  of  a  superior  quality.  Instruction  accompanies  each 
book.  In  connection  with  the  first  three  books,  a  Guide  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  teadiers  and 
more  advanced  pupils. 

XHIAWIIEO  SI«ATSa.    SARTHOLOMBW^S  P|UB[ARY  SOiiOOIi  BUkTB.    Witb 
a  series  of  progressive  lessons  in  Writing  and  Drawing. 

This  is  a  new  thing,  and  will  prove  the  most  atkninble  dtvise  for  inlemtiiig  and  instructing  young  b^ 
ginners  in  Drawing. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  National  Sjstem  of  Penmanship. 

The  most  practical  style  and  successful  system  ever  published.    Revised,  newly  engraved  and  im{voved. 

The  growmg.  demand  for  this  popular  copy-book  has  necessitated  the  increase  of  our  niaAufacturing 
faciliiifes  to  the  capacity  <rf  over  TWO  M ILUON3  PER  AN  N UM. 

%•  Circulars  coirtamiag  full  description*,  with  noti«es  and  ttstinjcniils  from  eminefnt  teachers,  will  be 
furuished  on  application. 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO., 

Ul  state  St.,  rblcago  ;    117  lira^Htngton  St.^  Boatoa. 


GUYOT'S    PHYSICAL 


FOR    SCHOOLS. 

"GUTOTS  MAPS  are  inoompajably  superior."— Profi  L  AGASSIZ 


SERIES  No.  1. 


Net. 


SERIES  No.  3. 

Put  vp.  in  a  n«at   Perlfolio. 
aiapo/tlie  ITnited  States, 


Map  of  tlM)  tJnltwl  States $S  00 

Map  ot  North  Amevloa ,. 6  50  j  Map  of  North  Amerlei^' 

Map  of  South   America 0  90  Map  of  South  America, 

Map  of  the  ^rorld  (Mew,  Proiec.) . .  .15»  00 .  JJ»P  «^  Central  Karope, 

Map  of  Karope 8  00  j  ^^p  «f  Aftioa, 

Map  oe  Asia 10  00  ■  Map  of  Karope, 

Blap  of  Africa 6  50 ,  Map  of  the  World, 


Per  aet^lS  0 


Map  of  Central  Karope 8  50 

Blap  of  OceanUa 5  00 

SERIES  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  ITnlted  States 4  00 

Map  of  North  Amerlea . .  4  j^O 

Map  of  South  America 3  50 

Blap  of  Kurope 4  50 

Map  of  Asia 5  00 

Blap  of  Aik-ica 4  50 

Map  of  Oceanlcia. , . .  *. 5  00 


I  Blap  of  Oeeaniea, 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Packed  in  a  neat  Box.     $a5  per  set. 

length  of  Roller.  Depth  of  Ma] 

The  United  States 04  in.  48  li 

The  Hemisphere 53 

NArtlL  America 88 

South  America 98 

AfMoa as 

Asia 33 

The  World  (Mer.  ProJ.)  36 

Central  Kit)rope 36 

Kurope. 


Map  of  the  Hemisphere «•...,.  7  50 1  Australia  ^  Oceaniea . .  30 


3a  «« 

sa  i< 

39  »< 

25  «< 

a5  «< 

95  44 

a5  «< 
as  *• 

The  CoMMox  ScHoai.  Semes  has  been  prepared  by  the  celebrated  Geographer,  Prol 
Abnold  Gtjyot,  especially  for  the  use  of  tne  Public  Schools  of  all  gtivdes.  It  will  b 
found  especially  uscftil  in  District  Schools,  as  the  Maps  are  of  a  convenient  size,  and  ar 
put  up  in  a  handy  package,  suitable  both  for  safe  transportation  and  fatnro  preservatio 
and  use.- 

Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series  (except  Series  No.  3,  and  the  Con 
men  School  Series)  can  be  selected,  if  a  full  set  is  not  requured^ 

4G9*  A  Itiberal  Discount  -will  be  maAe  on  the  Common    School  Series,  Ibr  Use  I 

Distriot  Schools. 

A  KEY  TO  GUYOT'S  MAPS.     One  VolUKie,  net  Price,  75  Cts 


CLASSICAL    MAPS. 

Net  Prlo 

Map  of  the  Roman  Kmplre ...$15  Oi 

Map  of  Ancient  Greece,  with  Plan  of  the  City  of  Athens 13  €H 

Map  of  Italia,  with  Plan  of  the  Citjr  of  llbme 13  O 

The  Classical  Maps  will  be  sold  Separately,  If  desired. 

Plain  paper,  nine  in  a  set*    Price , 75  Centi 

Ail  communicatioiu  with  rtfertnet  to  Guyot'b  ftfAPS  ihould  be  addretaed 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

(854  Broadway,  New  York 


A.  iJ"VjipjM.  l.*ivF, — L'liiwii  U<T  liic,  [1.1 1 jinji  Instinct, 
a.  Fa  HttsT  M^  r,oVK.— Cnirt  »►!  r^fTxpnsis,  ,iiid  nil  young* 
?,    F"KtES-1>sl[lt'.— S<.fi;Jritl[v\  irnlnn  "I   Ini'iids.' 

4.  iNHAMTIvrKKss.— Lmi;'  i.f  li-'vj  M.d  i..  "f.lry, 

5.  Continuity. — Application,  consecativencss.  ' 


ViTATlVKNESS. — Oinging  to  life,  tenacity. 
Com  u  ATIVAN  ESS. — Defense,  courage.   , 
Destkuctiveness. — Execmivencss. 
AlixMhntivkness.— Appetite  for  food,  etc. 
AcQUisiTivBNKSS. — Frugality^  economy. 
Secretivbkkss.— Self-control,  policy. 
Cautiousness. — Guardedness,  safety. 
Approbativeness. — Love  of  applause. 
Self- EsTKKM.— Self-respect,  dignity. 
Firmness.— Subility,  perseverance. 
Conscientiousness.— Sense  of  right, 
Hope. — Kxpectation,  anticipation. 
Spirituality.- Intuition,  prescience. 
Vbnbratio.v. — Worship,  adoration. 
Benevolence.— Sympathy,  kindness. 
Construct! YEN BS.S. — Ingenuity,  tools. 
Ideality. —  Ttute^  love  of  beauty,  poetry. 
Sublimity.— Love  of  the  irrftiid,  vast. 
I M  itation.— Copying,  aptitude. 
Mirth. — Fun,  wit,  ridicule,  facetiousness. 
-Individuality. — Observation,  to  see. 


35.  Form.— Memory,  shn^y  looks,  persons.    ' 
a6.  Size.— Measurement  of  quantity. 

27.  Wright.— Control  of  motion,  balancing. 
j8.  Color. — Di»cemnient,  and  love  of  color. 
»9.  ORDE«.-*.1f//A«</t  system,  ^oing  by  mU. 

30.  Calculation.— Mental  arithmetic. 

31.  IxiCALiTV. — Memory  of  place,  {xisition. 

32.  Eventuality. — .Memory  of  fects,  events, 

33.  Time. — Telling  when,  time  of  day,  dates, 

34.  Tune. — Love  of  music,  singing. 

3'5.  Language. — Expression  by  words,  acts. 

36.  Cal'sality.— /*/rt««/»i^,  thinking:. 

37.  Comparison. — Analvsis,  inferring. 

C.  Human  Natvi^e,— Sagacity. 

D.  Suavity.- /'/<fdjrt«/*^w,  Mandness. 

For  complete  definitions  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
Braitp,  a«d  ^W  tlie  features  of  the  Face,  see 
WBW  PHYSIOaJlOMY  by  S.  R.  Well*;, 
with  1. 000  Illustrations.  Price,  ;|5,  ;^8,  and  ;|(xo, 
according  to  style  of  binding. 


Tlie    riirenoloulcal   «Tournal    mid    I-Jfc    Illiigitrntccl 

Is  Specially  Devoted  to  the '*  Science  OF  Man,."  Contains  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  with  all 
the  **  Signs  i'^^  Character,  and  how  to  read  them  ;"  Ethnology,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man  in  ail 
his  relations  to  Lff^  ;.l*racticHl  Articles  on  Physiology,  Utbt,  ExEK^^^iE  Rod  th*  Law?<  of  Life  and 
Health.  Portraits,  Sketches  and  biographies  of  the  leading  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  are  im- 
portant features.  Much  general  and  useful  information  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  is  given.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  Pictorial  Family  Magazine  Published. 


Terms* — Published  Monthly,  in  qyai;to  form,  at  $3  a  year,  in,«i4vance.  Sample  numbsrs  sent  by  first 
post,  30  cents.  Clubs  often  or  ntore,  fa  e^li  per  cnpy,  and  an  extra  copy  tu  agent  Teachers  supplied  at 
Club  rates.     Inclose  stamps  for  list  premiums.     Address 

S«  Ra  ^yELLSf  Pudlisher,  380  Broadway,  New  York, 


A  New  Work— Just  PulDlished. 

HOW  TO  REAii  Character  : 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK  of  PHRENOLOGY  axd  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, FOR  THE  USB  OF  STUDENTS' AND  EXAMINERS. 
With  a  descriptive  Chart  for  marking^  and  upwards  (j/*  170  Engravings. 
Price,   post-paid,  in  musliD,   |L25 ;    in  paper,   $L00. 


389  Broadway,  New  York. 


One  who  wishes  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  Pitrkxoloot  and  Physiog- 
nomy, in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  without  burdening  his  mind  witli  theo- 
retical speculations,  will  find  this  just,  the  work  he  needs.  So  far  as  any  book 
can  give  him  the  instruction  he  requires,  this  will  do  it;  and  so  clear  are  its 
explanations,  and  so  full,  complete,  and  effective  its  illustrations,  that  the  lack 
of  an  oral  teacher  will  seem  but  a  slight  drawback.  It  begins  at  the  beginning, 
describes  the  brain  and  the  skull;  illustrates  the  temperaments;  shows  how 
the  organs  are  grouped  together  in  the  cranium ;  points  out  the  location  and 
function  of  each  organ,  with  the  corresponding 'physiognomical  signs;  gives 
practical  direction  for  the  cultivation  or  restrdint,  as  may  he  necessary,  of  eaoli 
organ ;  explains  fully  the  *'  Art  of  Character  Reading,"  showing  how  to  proceed 
in  an  examination,  how  to  find  the  organs,  how  to  distinguish  the  temperaments 
and  other  physiological  conditions,  and  how  to  "take  the  measure"  of  each  man, 
woman,  and  child,  so  as  to  estimate  correctly  the  mental  aiKl  physical  status  of 
every  subject  examined.  The  practical  application  of  the  whole  to  the  affairs 
of  life — matrimony,  education,  business,  etc. — is 'then  pointed  out;  objections 
answered ;  and  the  mental  organization  re<juired  in  each  trade  and  profession 
described.  A  full  Descriptive  Chart  for  the  marking  of  character  is  added.  The 
ivbrk  is  thorough,  methodical,  carefully  considered  in  every  part ;  and  at  the 
same  time  simple,  concise,  popular  in  style,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  everybody  who  can  read  the  English  language.  It  does  not  claim  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  we  can  confidently  assert  that  so  much  truly  useful  matter  on  tlie 
subjects  treated,  with  so  many  fine  illustrations,  can  nowhere  else  be  found  in 
the  same  compass,  or  for  so  small  a  price.  Just  the  thing  for  Students  and 
Examiners. 


Wk  have  all  works  pertaining  to  that  subject  to  which  we  are  spocially  devo- 
ted, namely,  the  "  Science  of  Max,"  including  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Eth- 
nology. Psychology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Iljj-gicne,  Dietetics,  Gynmastics,  etc. 
Also,  all  Standard  Works  on  PiioxoonAPiiY,  IlYunoPATiix,  i^nd  the  Natural 
Sciences  generally. 

Enclose  stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogues,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  address — 

■     ,  S.   R.  WELLS, 

Publisher,  399   BroatI'vrajr,   i^ew    York. 


liEMO  V  A.1^. 


IJrdf.  1.  £.  ®.  mOixii,  21.  M., 

Trixe^Linffuist  of  the  Imperial  InttUufe  ofl^rance^  {GM  MBdalylS43,) 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  "NEW  YORK   POLYGLOT  BUREAU/*  (E«tabHshed  i9Co) 

S13  EAST  13TH  STREET,  K.  T. 


J^EFE  X  Ji  J^CES. 

Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.D^  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Francis  Schr<bd«r,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  A.itor  F^ibrary,  New  York. 

GsorCr  H.  Moorc,  E^.,  LibniriAn  of  the  N«w  York  Historical  Society. 

Hrnky  T.  Drowns,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  New  York. 

T.  P.  Leslkv,  Esq.,  Librarian  and  Secretary  cTthe  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  HsNRV  C.  Carry,  iior  Walnut  st ,  PhiJMleIt>bia. 

Hon.  Morton  McMiciiarl,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia ;   Editor  of  the  "North  American 

and  United  States  Gazette.'*^ 
Dr.  I.  L  Haves,  ao  East  Fifteenth  St.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  First  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  84  Qinton  Place,  New  York. 
Hon.  Isaac  Bblu  a6  W.  TwTntv-second  St.,  New  York. 
Hon.  Alex.  I.  Cothbal,  343  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Tlie  New  York  Life  Usuriuioe  Cooipany,  iia  and  114  Broadway,  New  York. 

C^  Tran«lalions  of  scientific  works  and  book^  pertaininfc  to  every  department  tX IHgwrUmre,  firon  and 
into  the  various  modem  languaeet.*— Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  tran»lation  {on  moderate 
terms  and  \%ith  especial  care)  of  all  works  tending  to  promote  the  Education  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  Total  Abstinence  and  Moral  Keform.  , 

THE 

A  EEOOED  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

PTBLIdllBD  ON  THB  FIB8T  -OF  BVSST   MONTIl, 

At   No.   4   Bor\d   Street,    New    York. 
EACH  issrK  contains: 

L  A  Complete  List  of  all  the  New  Books  published  in  the  United  States,  the 

month  previous  to  its  publication. 
IL  A  fiill  List  of  ftll  publications  announced  and  in  Press, 
in.  A  carefully  prepared  List  of  all  recent  notable  Foreign  Publications  and 

Announcements. 
IV.  An  interesting  Summary  of  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 
y.  Begular  Correspondence  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Europe. 

The  "PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLEB"  is  the  acknowledged  Organ  of  tlie 
Book  Trade  of  the  country. 

It  is  invaluable  to  Librarians,  Collectors  of  Books,  and  to  all  -who  love  Books  or 
General  Literature. 

It  is  printed  on  heavy  tinted  paper,  in  8vo.  size,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
periodicals  published. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICK   OffL.Y  $1.50  PER  ANHUH. 
Address— 

CAXHC^HT  &  HALL, 

Jfiditocs   sbad    Proprietors,   BTo.    4    Bond    Street,   BTew   Toric. 


Prof.  Cleveland's  Work^, 


I.     A  Compendlam  of  English  Literature,  chronologically  arraoged|  Aroin  Sir  John 
Mandtvtile  Co  iVm.  Cowper.    7^1  ^age»«  brge  lamo.    Price  $2-50. 

II.    Englisli  Ijtt«ratitre  ot  the  Nineteenth  Century,  embracing  the  chief  Engliflh 
Audioes,  (10m  1 8eo  Co  X867.    8eo  psgts,  large  tamo.    Pcice  ^5ii«  i 

m.    A CozKi^ndivtm  ot  Amerlojtn  I(iter»tare, npoti Hm  sameplttD*    Ptkie  $2.60. 

rv.    A  Compcndlnnt  of  ClaMlcal  l<item.tare,  consistins;  of  choice  extracts  tran^aied 
from  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  .writere^  with  Biographical  Sketches,  &c.  &c.    Price  $2.50. 

V.    The  Poetical  Works  of  John  9Iilton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  Pissertir 
tions  on  each  Poem ;  with  a  complete  Verbal  In^ex  to  all  the  Poem&    688  pages.    Price  $2.50. 

Tkbsb  five  Volumes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  ivoenfy  thousand  Ivive  been  printed,  have  rectived  the 
highest  conimendatioos  from  the  first -educa^rs.    From  .tliese  wq  select  a  few : — 

*•  The  four  books  comprised  in  Prof.  Cleveland's  scries  presents  a  very  complete  view  of  literature,  from 
Homer  to  Holmes — fnim  the- first  Greek  to  the  latest  American  author.  As  books  of  reference,  they  should 
flnd  a  place  updu=the  table  of  every  scliolar ;  while  to  the  man  who  can  afford  but  few  books,  these  will  sup- 
ply the  place  oi  an  extensive  libfaiy.*'— 5«mim//\  BoUm^  Esq.^  lait  SntH.  Common  Schools^  Perm, 

'*  With  the  Bible,  your  Milton,  and  your  fnui;  voli,mies  ttpon  Classical,  Knglish,  and  American  Litenituie, 
one  might  Jeave  libraries  without  very  painful  regret." — Joseph  IVarrte,  Esq.^  Oxford,  Ettglaftd 

'*  For  the  home  library  or  parlor  table,  and  for  the  pleasant  and  profitable  ctnployment  of  a  spare  half 
bonr,  1  know  of  no  series  of  books  more  truly  valuable  tban  the  four  vohuties  of  Prof.  Cleveland '•pon  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  Classical  Literature"— ^ev.  Albert  Barnes^  PhUadtlpkia, 

Commettdatlotas  ^  the    Fir«t  of  the  Series. 


**  I  do  not  believe  the  work  is  to  be  found  from  which,  within  the  same  limits,  so  much  interesting  and 
valnabie  informa^on  in  ret^ard  to  English  writers  and  English  litetature  of  every  age,  can  be  obtained ;  and 
it  deserves  to  find  a  place  m  all  our  high  schools  and  academies,  as  Well  as  in  every  private  library." — Rtv. 
C.  Peitve,  Principal^  West  Newton,  Mass. 

"  To  form  such  a  Compendium,  good  taste,  fine  scholarship,  famiKarsKqufuntance  with  Englisii  literature, 
unwearied  industry,  tact  acquired  by  practice,  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  young,  a  regard  for  truth, 
purity,  philanthropv,  religion^  as  the  highest  attainment  and  the  higl)«st  beauty,  all  these  were  needed,  and 
Iheyar?  united  in  Kfr.  Cleveland." — Christian  Examiner. 

Of  the  Second. 

"The  wotk  of  selection  and  oompilation-^*requiring  a  perfect  fiimiliarity  with  the  whole  range  of  English 
literattliK,  a  judgment  clear  aod  impential,  a  taste  at  once  delicate  and  severe,  and  a  most  sensitive  regard 
to  purity  of  thought  and  feeling— has  been  better  accomplished  in  this  tlian  in  any  kindred  volume  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." — Independent. 

"The  Biographical  Sketches  are  just  and  diecriminating ;  the  selections  are  admirable,  and  I  hate 
adopr<jd  the  work  as  a  text-book  for  my  first  class."— G^^r^/  B.  Etneneny  Esq.^  Boston. 

**  This  is  the  ven^  best  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  examined."— iVifw  Euglander. 

Qf  the  new  edition  of  the  19th  Century,  brought  down  to  1867,  >n  which  there  are  495  Authors  noticed, 
66a  selections,  and  401  References  to  Reviews  and  Essays  in  tlie  Notes,  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  the 
Michigan  University,  thus  writes  : — **  I  have  given  your  book  a  thorough  examina  tion,  and  am  greatly 
delighted  with  it ;  and  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  directing  tlie  attention  of  my  classes  to  a  work  which 
aflbrds  so  admirable  a  birds'-eye  view  of  recent  *  English  Literature.' " 

IChe  Saiurdny  Review {OqX..  2^^  186S),  not  prone  to  praise  Aiherican  books,  says:  "  Tt  acquaints  the 
reader  with  the  characteristic  method,  tone,  and  quality  of  all  the  cMef  notabilities  of  tlie  period,  and  wtll 
give  the  careful  student  a  better  idea  of  the  recent  history  of  English  literature  than  nine  educated  English- 
men in  ten  possess." 

Of  the  Third. 

**  This  work  is  a  transcript  of  the  best  American  mind  :  a  vehicle  of  Hie  noblest  American  spirit  No 
parent  who  would  introduce  his  child  to  a  knowledge  of  our  country's  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  indoc- 
trinate his  heart  in  Che  purest  principles,  need  fear  to  put  this  manual  in  the  youlliful  hand. " — Methodist 
Qtsarteri}  Review,  AVw  Vork^ 

Of  the  Fourth. 

"  It  bears  marks  of  a  conscientious  and  sdulariy  regard  (or  truth  and  correctness."— /'r»/'.  Tyler,  of 
Amherst  College. 

From  the  North  American  Review :— "  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  work,  that  the  promise  of  its  title  is 
as  fully  realized  as  it  could  be  in  a  voliraie  of  moderate  dimencions.  The  biographical  and  bibliographical 
sketches  are  succinct,  carefully  written,  and  wonderfully  comprehensive  in  detail.  The  references  to  edi- 
tions and  translarions,  indicate  the  Author's  full  conversance  with  the  field  which  they  cover :  while  the 
selections  are  made  with  foultless  taste." 

•*  I  have  several  editions  of  Milton's  Poems,  but  I  like  yours  better  than  any  of  the  others.  I  think 
that  every  lover  of  MiHon  must  feel  indebted  to  you."— y^M  Bright,  M,  P.,  in  a  private  letter  which  he 
gives  tlie  author  permission  to  use. 

Of  the  Fifth. 

"  I  never  use  the  Verbal  Index  wlllioftt  feeling  that  I  am  your  debtor.*'— i?fcAan/  Grant  White. 
"The  text  I  have  found  in  ail  cases  the  best ;  the  Notes  most  judiciously  selected  or  supplied ;  while  the 
Index  is  as  complete  apd  feoUkss  as  human  labor  can  be."— 7.  G.  CogtweU,  Idhafian  ojAstor  Library^ 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co..  Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,  N.  ¥• 
J.  A.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  5 1 2  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Aids  to  School  Discipline: 

A   SUBSTITUTE   FOE 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

A.  Ae»^  and  Improved  ^diiio»^be€futi/\iHy  printed  in  Colors,  from 
neh^  plates,  with  new  and  appropriate  ^>e9iffne* 

An  accurate  register  of  deportment  and  scholarship  promotes  healthy  cimilatioii. 
Yet  such  a  register  is  rarely  kept  TeacherB  cannot  record  each  recitation  as  it 
occurs,  hence  the  record  is  nef?lected  for  the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory. 
Perfect  accuracy  being  impossible,  oonfldence  in  the  record  is  ^tcakened  (tnd  its  morai/oret 
lost  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  leoB 
expense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  ineyitably  awaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  the  pnpii 
takes  home  with  him  the  toUnesses  of  his  daily  conduct  and  progress. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  mor&iDg 
give  each  pupil  a  CARD  (5  merits),  re_presentinga  perfect  day,  to  be  forfeited  for  mis- 
demeanor, or  fivilure  in  recitation.  SINGLE  MESTTS  and  HALF-MERITS  are  for 
pupiU  who  fail  to  retain  their  CARDS  and  yet  ar«  worthy  of  some  credits  Fiw 
CARDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (25  Merits),  representing  a 

Serfect  School  Week,  Four  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF 
[ERIT,  representing  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  Month.  These  CERTIFICATES  bear 
the  pupirs  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number  held  thowB  tbe  pit- 
pil's  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
determining  to  whom  they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  papil  exhibit- 
ing his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,  no  idea  of  favoritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives,  for  either  children  or 
adults.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  unbounded 
approval  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Pupils,  assures  ua  that  liiey  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFI- 
CATES are  prizes  which  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  merits  and  Half-Merits  are 
printed  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Cheeks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  nsed  many 
times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  there  being  80 
CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  200  CAKDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HaLF- 
MEIUTS.  Prico,  per  set,  •l.as.     By  mail,  prepaid,  S1.3B. 

The  sorts  which  make  up  the  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  as  follows  : — 
Ccrtiftcoies,  per  liumlred,  00  cU.  ;  Checlu,  per  liandrecl,  40c. ;  Card*,  per 
hundred,  15e. ;    Single  MertU,  13c.  ;    Umlf-Merito,  13o. 


1 


THE    NEW    ©CHOOIL.   TiiTT:T>AJIL, 


I»  diowh,  on  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.  It  is  made  of  a  Superior  Wbit«  Metid,  and  ^riU  not  .easilf  tarnish 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  daie  of  presenting  the  Medal. 
On  ^lother  side^  tha  pqpil's  name  may  be  engravad  on  the  ScrvH.  .  Tb^  is  the  best,  Scbftol  Med.-U  now  ia 
this  market,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 

Price.  ASr.  I    liv  mnll.  nreoaicl,  33c 


EuHEKALianiDSliATINQ 

<MUN«m't  IXYIXTXOH.         J.  W^.  SOHIBIIIRHOBH  A  CO.,  MaNWAOTUBBBI.) 

Makei  a  Surftiee  whieh  RivaU  tJte  Beat  WaU  Slatea, 
It  to  perf^tly  Black  ;  never  Oriunblee  ;  always  remaina  Hard  and  Smeatli. 


It  fa  racceesAilIy  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall,  and  is  invalnable  In  renoyatinff  old  i 

Blackboards.  lu  durabelitt  ia  proved  by  twelve  yearB'  severe  a^e  iu  some  of  tke  beat  Schoola  ia  Mtw 
Bncland  and  New  York.    Tbe  Snrlkce  seems  to  improv4  with  use  and  age. 

Any  Teacher,  by  observing  *' Directions,*'  can  apply  it,  making  p&r^  daU  surfacd,  onrlvaUea  n 
toihr^tmootknui^  and  duroMmy, 

Pbicib  :  Quarts,  $3.00 ;  PmTS,  $1.75.    5  p.  c.  discount  on  5  gaU. ;  10  p.  e.  on  10  gM$, 

One  qoart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft     Hence  it  makes  a  ohbap  Blackboard.    For  old  Boards  one  coat  !■ 

fOBgh..   New  sarface  rennires  two  coats  or  more.    It  is  pat  up  in  tin  cant,  and  safely  sent  by  expresa. 

CA  UXION.^The  Eitbbra  Liquio  Slatinci  is  the  Original  lAguid  Slating;— ^  jtrit  lAquld 

Blackboard  ever  oCTered  for  sale.    Iu  great  snccees  has  called  oat  several  imitations ;  bat  nona  eaa 

prodoce  tA0  per/eetly^  smooth^  mduring^  deadrblaek  turf  ace  ijf  Uu  Bubbka.    It  is  fosititblt  tkb  omT 

■LaTB  aiTRTACB  WHICH  WILL  MOT  OLABS. 

PnuDBlaent  Bdncatora  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubbka  Slatik»  ;  and  w  wUl  warrmU  U, 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  AuekB  Llqaid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfoction  when  properfy  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  Snpt.  Public  Schoola,  Boston, 

We  hAve  nacd  Boreka  Slating  on  oar  blackboards  since  1864 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that  they  are 
siperior  to  the  beat  stone  slates.        C.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Qrammar  School,  8.  Boston,  Masa. 

I  here  naed  it  nine  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  laat 
nm  TSABS.  B.  BOBBINS,  Principal.    New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  3S,  18N. 


SuperinUndenCt  Ojnoe.TYoy,  li.  F.,  June  21, 18W. 
I  Imagine  nothing  better.       BDW.  DANFOKTH,  Snpt. 


It  gfrea  excellent  aatiafkction ;  I  can  Imagine  nothing  better.       BDW.  DANFOKTH,  Snpt.  Schoola. 

Tov  Soreka  Slating  is  won^VBrfhl.  I  applied  it  to  old  blackboarda.  They  are  like  stone 
alale.  O.  B.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  X 

Qfflee  Superintendent  Pubtte  SehooU,  Cleveland,  OMc,  1807. 

**  BuBBKA  LiqmD  SLATme"  covers  over  twelve  thoueand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$l,O0a.    We  are  weU  paid.    It  is  for  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMTTH. 

BuBBKA  SLATiKe  is  ou  bUckboarda  In  my  school.  They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 
smoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFP,  Principal,  CinclBnaa,  OhSe. 

I  hBTe  seed  It  ten  years.    It  is  slate  color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy.  _  ^^. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  «,  Dayton,  Ohie. 

CMmqo,  iu.,  March  10. 18W.    .. 

For  fifteen  years  I  hava  used  blackboards  oi  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  wi« 

f  arloaa  preparations.    I  have  tried  qnarry  slate.    For  three  years  I  have  used  boards  and  plaster  wall. 

abated  with  "  Buraka  Slating,"  and  have  found  thorn  superior  to  any  other  surtoc*.  ^^         , ,  , 

ALONZO  J.  HOWB,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  Unlvereity. 

Albion  Commercial  College,  Michigan,  Ma^JJ.^^^. 

We  flBd  "  Boreka  Slating "  surftee  tqual  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  MAYHBW,  Praak 

National  BuHneu  College.  Ckieago,  May  86, 18W. 
We  have  used  it  in  our  four  College  buildinge,  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.  _"  "ceeos  «u 
k<9ea  in  flBeneas  and  dnrabUlty.  H.  Q.  ^^STMAN,  LL.D.,  President ;  D.  K.  ALLBN,  Secretary. 

IndianapoUt  FemaU  fnetituU,  Ind.,  March  12, 18W. 
For  four  yean  we  have  used  Burel)   Slating,  with  complete  satistoction^-on  wood,  I»Pf  "<1.  ™i 
and  bard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  rMtf  #to4»,  because  the  aurfece  la  aa  good,  with  J^vwUgeof  wibrolM 
sBiflice  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HBWBS,  PreaideBt, 

St.  Joe«ph,  MietouH,  Ang.  O,  IMB. 
It  la  ceaUy  applied,  and  makes  a  beautify  and  perfect  blackboard  surOce.       B.  B.  NEELT, 

SupL  Pub.  Schoola. 

Minneeofa  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  March  18,  I8M. 
Ow  eiackbeards  are  of  "  Bureka  Slating.**    It  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.    It  is  equal  to  best  Vm 
mont  and  Lehigh  sUtea,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  It  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest.    • 

WM,  P.  PHBLPS,  Principal 

Qeeldie  aboye,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachen  and  ichool-olllcers  hi  the  laaAi 

Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  Ready  Madb. 

or  theae  unrivalled  Boards  we  always  have,  with  neat  white  wood  fhunea,  these  aisaa: 


1— alaeafl.x8ft $8.60;       j      4— size  84  ft  x  4*..  ^ ti.BO; 

nyslzetoonjf  ^  "" 

iSiams  siasf  III  Atedt  iffoMiU /himaf,  each  board  extra 


"  2i(t.x8^ 6.26;  ft—  "   4ft.x6ft. 

**  8(l.x4ft. T.Od;      I      AnysizetoorderperB%.ft.... 


J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
And  Sold  generally  by  School-Furnishing  Houses. 


Excellent  New    Books. 


Morrays  Adirondacks. 

Adventures  in  the  Wilderness : 

OR 

oaii:p-i.ifb  *iif   thb  adirostdackjs. 

BT  KIY.  W.  H.  R.  KURIUr. 

Elcht  foU-pago  IllogtratioDB $1  50. 

FirXH    XDITZON. 


Mil  Mukray  is  the  best  shot,  the  best  fisherman,  the 
b«i»  walker  and  Rymnasi,  And  (liis  friends  say)  the  best  i 
preacher  in  Massachusetts.  Whether  he  can  write  good 
sermons,  we  h.nve  no  means  of  judRinR  ;  but  he  can 
ceruinly  write  a  capital  Un.k  of  adventures  in  the  Wil- 
derness. His  volume  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  bright- 
est of  the  season  It  is  the  best  of  guides  to  the  Wjl- 
demeas  of  Northern  New  York,  an  admirable  hand- 
book of  wood -craft,  and  a  delightful  volume  of  well- 
written  and  entertaining  sketches. — N.  Y.  CiiiMtn. 

Charles    Reado's    Novels. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 
Uniform.^  Compact,  Legible^  Handsome^ 
Cheap  1 

Thk  popular  HousvHOLD  Edition  of  Mk.  Rbadb's 
Complete  Novels,  comprised  in  Eight  Volumes,  as 
follows : — 

Foal  Play.    1  vol. 
Hard  Canh.     1  vol. 
lirifttUi  I<lM.    1  vol. 
Orillltli  Gaunt.     1  vol. 
I«ove  mc  I«lttle,  Ijov«  ia«  I^ng.    1  vol. 
If  e-r«r  too  I«ate  to  Mend.     1  vol. 
The  CloUter  and  the  Hearth.    1  vol. 
Peg  "WoAngton,  Christie  Johnstone,  and 
•Umt  Stories.    1  vol. 

tir  Price,  tl^OO  a  volarae.  The  Set  in  a  neat 
Box,  M.00 ;  Half  Calf,  918.00. 


Thts  edition  of  Charles  Reads's  Novels  is  somewhat 
mmnar  in  style  to  the  well-known  "  Charles  Dickrfts'' 
■tries,  wsiied  by  the  same  firm.  The  vohmies.arc  all 
nestlv  bound,  well  printed,  and  comj^act,  wiih  the  /ac 
ntmiit  signature  of  Charles  Reade  prominently  displayed 
•n  the  outside  We  are  glad  to  welcome  such  an  ac- 
Ceplable  addition  to  the  American  library  of  modem 
English  literature.  After  Dickens,  no  English  author  of 
the  day  appeals  so  directly  to  all  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish*9peaking  race  as  Charles  Reacle.  Alihouch  most  of 
his  works  are  intensely  English  in  local  colorine,  his 
hatted  of  class  iniustice,  of  petty  social  spites  and  pre- 
judices, of  oflicial  wrongs  and  abuses,  and  his  warm 
sympathy  with  all  the  fresh  and  true  impulses  and  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  secure  for  his  works  appreciative 
readers  wherever  the  English  language  is  -spoken.  Clias. 
Reade's  works  all  deserve  the  w  idest  circle  of  readers, 
within  whose  reach  thev  can  be  brought,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  task  of  placing  them  before  the 
American  public,  in  a  tasteful  and  convenient  library 
form,  has  been  undertaken,  and  so  well  excctited,  by 
those  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  carr>'ing  it  out  as  the 
publishers  uf  the  present  series. — New  York  Tintes, 


"Beyond    eorpcarUon  the    best    Btcrj^wriki 
toe  AflM.** 

THE   INaSAM   PAPERS, 

Br  E]nra.so  Efbritt  Balb. 
1  vol.   IGmo.   Uuifonii  with  "  If.  Yet,  ftud  Per- 
haps.'*   tlMl. 

Ir  Mr.  E.  H  a  story  whtiA  wras  not 

worth  reading,  mc  u«  ,  c  not  seen  it  CeiudiUy  tbe  tm 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  at  an  infinite  dttfasnp 
from  unreadableness.  and  the  memoir  of  thai  reverend 
member  of  the  Church  militant,  Capt.  Ingbanu  wiH  ba 
keenly  relished  by  all  his  friends.  America  is  lammtfeB 
in  having  such  a  story-teller  as  Mr.  Hale.  His  snnple, 
rollicking  style,  his  hearty,  whoie-sooJed  fun,  and  hia 
real  dramatic  eeniua,  will  be  more  justly  amwecuted 
twenty  years  heD(»  than  they  are  to-day.— ivdv^M 
Coitranf. 


THE  MNG  AND  THE  BOOS, 

Bt  Robcst  BROwvma. 
2  vols.     16mo.    Cloth,   $4.00  ;  half  calf,  VM, 

Tkk  complete  work  affects  the  reader  most  poweHsRj 
with  that  wide  unity  of  impression  which  it  is  the  hkltt»1 
aim  of  dramatic  art,  and  perhape  of  all  art,  to  p«odtice. 
After  we  havp  listened  to  all  the  whimsical  docnatizii^ 
about  beauty,  to  all  the  odious  cant  about  man>id  asiid- 
omy.  to  all  the  well-deserved  reproach  for  unibr|civaU( 

f>erversities  of  phrase  and  outrages  on  rhythm,  there  ii 
eft  I  '  *  


to  us  the  consciousness  that  a  striking  hui 
action  has  been  seized  by  a  vigorous  and  profound 
imagination,  that  its  many  diverge  threads  have  bea 
wniUizht  into  a  single  rich  and  many-colored  web  of  Ut, 
in  which  we  may  see  traced  for  us  the  labyrinths  of  pas; 
sion  and  indifference,  stupidity  and  craft,  prejudice  aiK 
chance,  alone;  which  truth  and  justice  have  to  findade 
vious  and  doubtful  way. — Fortftigktly  Rt\ 


AMONG   THE    HILLS, 

AlfD    OTHBR    POKMB. 

By  John  G.  Whittibh. 
•1  oo. 

*' Among  thb  Hills*'  will  be  fontid  a  fitarmmwi 
for  "Snow  Bound"  and  "The  Tent  on  the  Bcacb.* 
I  ts  vivid  and  accurate  descriptions,  its  glowing  ixWios 
its  homely  and  home-like  simplicity,  its  truthralness,  it 
senileness  and  sweetness,  as  well  as  its  vigor  and  fib( 
breezy  health  of  its  lessons,  all  show  that  there  is  ac 
abatemant  of  any  of  the  characteristics  which  cham  tbi 
multitude  of  reader?  who  find  delieht  and  instruction  b 
everything  that  comes  from  the  bead  and  heart  of  flM 
Quaker  poet. — Boston  Transcr^, 


THE  BLAMELESS  PRINCE. 

By   E.    C.    Btxdmak. 

•1  50. 

Wb  find  in  the  beautifiil  volume  before  lu  thi.  • 
charming  indications  of  careful  and  genial  work,     i  l 
is  about  these  verses  the  flavor  of  enjoyable  nteditai' 
many  of  them  are  written  with  the  gracefb)  ease  of .. 
in.tpired  rhymer;  there  is  a  felicitous  choice  ofwmdi|i 
concise  and  apt  turn  of  language,  a  melodious  emphsM 
which  revive  the  pleasurable   emotions  wrberewuh  W 
first  read  Keats,  Proctor  and  Hunt    The  "  BlamdcM 
Prince  "  is  a  most  winsome  metrical  tale,  with  ex^iaU 
pictures  of  still-life  and  inspiring  touches  of  sennnwat, 
such  as  only  a  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful  sad  ibi 
true  can  inspire. — Nrw  Yofk  Tames, 


HT"  For  other  valuable  and   attractive  New  Books,  see  4lh  page  of  cover  of  American  EtiueatwrntUMMUf 
for  May. 
•#•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Scot,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 


Fields,  Osgood  &  Co., 


[-ia//^   ?Jo 
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NEW    BOOKS 
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Cfray'8  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. — This  is,  em- 
phatically, the  Btudeut's  hand-liook  of  botanical  science  and  practical 
botany.     Cloth,  622  pages.     Price  $2.50. 

A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.— ArrAwged  to  fadliute 
the  experimental  Deraonsiration  of  the  facta  of  the  science.  In  cloth, 
12mo,  650  pages.     Price  $2.50. 

Bobtnson^s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculu^s— -For 

High  Schools  and  Colleges.     In  sheep,  8vo,  472  pages.     Price  $3.00. 

Kiddle^a  JSew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astrono- 
my— Comprising  the  latest  discoveries  and  theoretic  views.  Cloth, 
l2ino,  284  pages.     Price  $1.50. 

Paradise  Lost.— A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  18mo, 
400  pages. 

Townsend's  Analysis  of  Civil  Oovemment—An  analyti- 
cal, topical  and  tabulated  arrangement  of  this  subject  in  relation  to  its 
administration  in  this  country.     Price  $1.50. 

Townsend^s  Constitution  of  the  United  States— A  chart 
of  52  pages  on  one  roller,  to  accompany  Civil  Qovernment. 

Cotton's  Common  School  Geography— IWji^imi^  by  Dllme^ 
ous  Engravings,  and  22  Maps.     Quarto,  104  pages.     Price  $Lt5. 

Mark's  First  Lessons  in  Geometry— jyesCx^n^  for  Primary 
Classes,  and  taught  objectively.     Hlf-bound,  12mo,  125  pp.    Price  $1.00. 

The  Song  Cabinet— A  New  Singing  Book  for  Schools.     Price  60 

cents  by  mail. 

Webster's  School  LPictio^iaries—Entlrelj  made  over,  and  em- 
bellished >)y  pictorial  illustrations. 

Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary— On  fine  tinted  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly illustrated. 

Webster's  New  Family  and  Counting^House  Dic- 
tionary— With  an  Appendix  of  information  invalnable  to  every  one. 
Price  $3.50. 

W^  Kerl's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetobig  is  m  course  of  prepa^ 
atiou,  and  will  be  ready  by  November  Ist. 

jQr  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Usfireely,  and 
to  send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogdb  and  Oirculab. 

Single  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  annexed.     Address  the 
publishers. 

IVISON,  FHINNET,  BLAEEMAK  h  00., 

47  and  40  GffMM  0tn«t,  >r«w  Y«r]B. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 
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American  trDUCATioNAL  Monthly. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

III. — Belgium. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  industrial  school  of  Ghent,  and  of  the 
"Musee  de  llndustrie,"  which  were  founded  under  the  Dutch 
Government,  none  of  the  present  industrial  educational  institutions  of 
Belgium  existed  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1830 ;  the  great  majority  have 
been  established  at  various  intervals  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
**Ecoles  dlndustrie"  sprung  up  for  the  most  part  in  the  chief  centres 
of  industiy,  originating  in  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  individual 
manu&cturers  or  of  local  authorities,  and  subsidized  in  all  cases  by  com- 
munal or  provincial  funds,  and  in  many  by  the  State. 

The  "Ateliers  d'Apprentissage,"  a  detailed  description  of  which  will  be 
given  later  on,  were  originally  established  in  1841,  with  a  view  of  relieving 
the  distress  into  which  the  rapid  decline  of  the  linen  industry  of  Flanders 
had  plunged  the  working  population  of  those  provinces,  of  giving  a  more 
extended  and  diversified  character  to  their  labor,  and  of  encouraging  an 
improved  system  of  manufacture  by  the  supply  of  new  machinery  and  of 
competent  teachers,  and  by  furnishing  the  indigent  with  raw  materials, 
free  of  cost  Large  subsidies  were  voted  by  the  Chambers  in  furtherance 
of  these  objects,  and  the  "Ateliers"  in  this  their  earlier  phase  were  not 
only  instrumental  in  mitigating  the  general  pauperism  and  distress  which 
prevailed,  but  they  also  contributed  largely  to  revive  the  industrial  ener- 
gies of  the  workjng-classes. 

The  appeals  which  were  made  to  the  Belgian  Government  to  contribute 
toward  the  support  of  the  "Ecoles  Industrielles,"  induced  them  to  issue 
a  commission  of  inquixy  into  their  general  organization,  and  into  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the  industry  of  the  districts  in  which 

rBntored  MootdioR  to  Act  of  ConmM,  In  the  yMr  IMS.  by  J.  W.  Sehermertioni  A  Co^  ia  th«  Olavk*t  Oflioi 
^ S^J^^^^S-*"^  «'  **»•  United  fftiitM  for  the  Bonthorn  Dbtriet  of  New  York.]  .      . 

N.  B.    The  Frees  are  at  Ubertj  to  eopj,  provided  credit  U  siren  to  Tht  Am/tHoam  JfiiueaMoiMl  JTontMy. 
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they  were  situated.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the  reorganization,  in 
i860  and  1861,  of  the  whole  system  of  industrial  and  technical  education, 
both  "Ecoles  Industrielles"  and  "Ateliers  d'Apprentissage''  being  placed 
under  Government  supervision,  with  such  uniformity  in  the  regulations 
as  was  found  to  be  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  the  different 
branches  of  industry  prevalent  in  each  locality.  The  State  contributing 
henceforth  to  the  support  of  all  the  schools  and  ''Ateliers,"  without  ex- 
ception, assumed  a  direct  supervision  and  control  over  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  communal  and  provincial  authorities. 

The  establishments  existing  in  Belgium  for  purposes  of  industrial  or 
technical  education  are  divided,  as  indicated  above,  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  **Ecoles  Industrielles,"  and  the  "Ateliers  d'Apprentissage," 
In  the  former  a  higher  standard  of  instruction  is  given,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  various  branches  of  industry ;  in  the  latter,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  two  Flanders,  the  instruction  is  exclusively  practical  and 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  creating  skilful  artisans  in  one  particular 
branch — namely,  the  weaving  trade,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  staple 
of  the  once  famous  industry  of  those  provinces. 

The  "Mus^e  de  Tlndustrie"  at  Brussels  and  the  "Ecole  Industrielle 
des  Mines  du  Hainaut"  must  be  classed,  at  all  events  the  latter,  in  a 
category  distinct  from  either  of  the  two  above-mentioned.  The  "Ecole 
Industrielle  des  Mines  du  Hainaut"  is  a  kind  of  industrial  college,  not, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  exclusively  devoted  to  metalluigy,  but  affording 
a  superior  class  of  instruction  in  \'arious  industries.  The  "Institut  Su* 
p^rieur  du  Commerce''  at  Antwerp,  though  included  in  the  ministerial 
report,  is  a  purely  commercial  college. 

The  "Ecoles  Industrielles,"  fourteen  in  number,  including  in  the  list 
the  Mus6e  d'Industrie  at  Brussels,  are  situated  at  Bruges,  Courtrai,  Ghent, 
Charleroi,  les  deux  Houdeng,  Soignies,  Toumay,  la^,  Huy,  Seraing, 
Verviers,  Hasselt,  and  Namur. 

Although  the  principles  upon  which  these  schools  are  organized  and 
the  course  of  professional  instruction  which  they  give  vary  according  to 
the  special  necessities  of  each  locality,  there  are  certain  general  rules  and 
heads  of  instruction  which  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  common  to  all  the  industrial  schools 
comprises : — Mathematics  and  mechanics,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
industrial  science,  linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  physics,  general  and 
practical  chemi.stry,  vaiying  in  each  school  according  to  the  industries 
which  it  is  more  especially  intended  to  promote.  The  other  heads  of 
instruction  comprise  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  technical  drawing — with 
a  special  view  to  the  manufacture  of  stuffis,  carpets,  and  so  forth,  and  to 
the  construction  of  machinery — the  elements  of  metallurgy,  the  art  of 
mming,  a  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  various  processes  of  textile 
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mannfactures,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  mechanism  and  management  of 
steam-engines. 

With  the  exception  of  the  "Institut  Sup^rieur  du  Commerce,"  the 
edncation  is  given  at  these  schools  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the  students. 
The  course  of  instruction  varies  from  two  to  four  years,  but  it  usually 
occupies  diree.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  participation  in 
actual  processes  of  manufacture,  more  especially  of  textile  manu&cture. 
The  qualifications  required  for  admission  are,  that  the  pupil  be  above  the 
age  of  14,  or  in  some  instances  of  12,  and  that  he  possesses  that  rudi- 
mentaiy  knowledge  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
primary  schools,  or  in  the  preparatory  sdiools  or  evening  classes  which 
are  attached  for  the  purpose  to  many  of  the  "Ecoles  Industrielles." 
Every  candidate  for  admission  has  to  undergo  a  pass-examination  before 
a  board  composed  of  the  director  and  professors  of  the  school ;  those 
who  &il  to  pass  are  allowed  to  frequent  the  preparatory  school  or  evening 
classes  until  they  have  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of  proficiency.  The 
examinations  are  both  written  and  oral. 

As  a  general  rule  only  male  students  are  admitted  to  the  "Ecoles  In- 
dustrielles," but  girls  are  allowed  to  attend  the  drawing-classes,  and  Che 
lessons  given  in  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine  and  in  photography  at  the 
school  of  Ghent.  In  Brussels  there  is*a  professional  school  expressly  for 
girls,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  State,  and  there  are  certain  of  the  "Ate- 
liers" in  Flanders  where  girls  receive  both  primary  and  technical  educa- 
tion. All  students  admitted  to  the  schools  are  required  to  undergo  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  to  qualify  them  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  ensuing  year.  They  are  also 
subjected  to  an  examination  on  leaving  the  school,  in  presence  of  a  jury 
appointed  by  the  managing  board,  and  such  as  are  successful  receive  a 
certificate  of  capacity  varying  in  its  terms  according  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency shown  by  the  student 

The  school-buildings  are  provided  and  maintained  by  the  communal 
authorities.  The  funds  required  for  the  annual  support  of  the  schools 
are  derived  from  three  sources,  the  commune  or  municipality,  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  State.     The  latter  contributes  about  one-half 

With  the  exception  of  the  school  of  mines  and  manufactures  attached 
to  the  Catholic  University,  and  what  are  called  *'6coles  dentelli5res"  in 
Flanders,  where  little  girls  are  taught  lace-making  in  addition  to  reading 
and  writing,  there  are  no  industrial  schools  in  Belgium  which  do  not 
receive  aid  from  the  State. 

The  management  of  each  school  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  "com- 
mission administrative,"  or  board  of  management  of  six  or  nine  members, 
one-third  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Communal  Council,  a  third  by 
the  Permanent  Committee  ("Deputation  Permanente")  of  the  Provincial 
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Council,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In 
instances  the  right  of  nomination  is  divided  equally  between  the  Com- 
munal Council  and  the  Government  The  director,  profeasore  or  teach- 
ers, and  overseers  of  the  schools  are  usually  appointed  by  the  Communal 
Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  some 
schools  the  appointments  are  made  directly  by  the  Government  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  "commission  administrative."  The  members 
of  this  commission,  or  a  portion  of  them,  vacate  their  seats  every  two  or 
three  years,  but  they  are  re-eligible.  Their  duties  consist  in  regulating 
the  internal  management  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Communal  Council,  in  fixing  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  exercising,  in 
fine,  a  general  superintendence  over  the  discipline  and  course  of  studies, 
and  also  in  ascertaining  from  time  to  time,  by  personal  inspection,  that 
the  regulations  are  strictly  carried  out  The  director  and  professors  meet 
in  council  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year,  and  draw  up  a  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  school,  addressed  to  the  Communal  Council,  and 
transmitted  by  the  latter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  They  have  no 
power  to  vary  in  any  way  the  course  or  hours  of  instruction  prescribed  by 
the  administrative  commission,  nor  have  they  any  concern  whatever  with 
the  religion  of  the  pupils,  but  they  can  enforce  moral  discipline  and  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations,  when  necessary,  by  the  temporary  and  even 
permanent  exclusion  of  those  who  infringe  them.  Permanent  exclusion, 
however,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  administrative  commission. 

The  professors  at  the  ''Ecoles  Industrielles"  are  in  general  selected 
from  the  Universities,  or  from  the  professional  divisions  of  the  '^Athe- 
n6es"  or  public  schools.  They  are  required  to  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion and  to  have  received  a  ''dipldme  scientifique,"  or  degree  certifying 
to  their  scholastic  acquirements ;  others  are  chosen  from  amongst  students 
upon  whom  diplomas  have  been  conferred  at  the  ''4coles  sp&nales" 
attached  to  the  State  Universities,  or  firom  engineers  in  actual  employment 
at  industrial  establishments. 

The  classes  at  most  of  the  schools  are  held  in  the  evening,  when  the 
workshops  are  closed,  and  when  all  those  employed  in  daily  labor  ha\^ 
leisure  to  attend ;  in  some  localities,  however,  there  are  day  classes,  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays.  No  students  are  lodged  or  boarded  in  any  of  the 
industrial  schools  in  Belgium.  The  total  number  of  students  frequenting 
these  schools  during  1866,  was  3,814*  The  most  important  of  the 
"Ecoles  Industrielles"  establishments  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Ghent  It 
was  founded  when  Belgium  was  still  annexed  to  Holland,  but  its  impor- 
tance is  of  much  later  date.  In  i860,  when  the  whole  system  of  indus- 
trial education  in  Belgium  was  reorganized  and  placed  under  Govern- 
ment control,  the  school  of  Ghent  was  amalgamated  With  a  special  school 
of  industrial  drawing  and  weaving,  which  had  been  established  in  the 
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same  locality  in  185*2  for  training  expert  draftsmen  and  weavers.  The 
course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years,  and  is  so  framed  as  to  enable  the 
pupils  within  that  period  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry  in 
its  application  to  industry,  of  the  mechanical  arts,  of  the  science  of  textile 
manufacture,  or  of  drawing  for  industrial  purposes,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  industiy  they  may  wish  to  adopt. 

The  first  year  of  instruction  includes  mathematics,  descriptive  geome- 
try, linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  and  book-keeping.  The  second  year, 
mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  drawing  of  machineiy,  and  ornamental 
drawing.  The  third  year,  mechanics,  chemistry,  spinning,  weaving,  the 
motive  powers  of  steam,  drawing  and  plans  of  machinery,  ornamental 
drawing,  and  composition.  The  fourth  year,  chemical  technology,  dye- 
ing, bleaching,  printing,  practical  weaving,  the  analyzation  of  samples, 
ornamental  drawing  in  its  application  to  industiy,  and  industrial  economy. 
A  class  for  steam  machinery  is  attached  to  the  school,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  practically  instructing  engineers  and  engine-drivers  in  those 
branches  of  physical  and  mechanical  science  which  are  necessaiy  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  calling.  Instruction  is  given  both  in  the  French 
and  the  Flemish  language,  and  the  average  number  of  students  in  the  year 
is  about  900. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  general  course,  as  well  as  those  who  attended  the  special  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  School  of  Ghent,  during  the  year  1866,  inclusive  of 
those  who  attended  them,  or  part  of  th^m,  without  being  actually  entered 
as  pupils : — 

General  course  of  instruction,  Flemish,  522,  French,  235 ;  Sunday 
drawing-lessons,  deducting  those  who  attended  other  classes,  93 ;  even- 
ing drawing-lessons,  108;  industrial  drawing,  daytime,  8,  evening,  21 ; 
preparatory  drawing,  2'^  ;  weaving  and  spinning,  46  ;  stokers'  course,  30 ; 
photography,  59 ;  girls'  drawing-lessons,  14 ;  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
sewing-machine,  118:  total,  1,277. 

The  ages  and  trades  or  professions  of  the  757  students  attending  the 
general  course,  were  as  follows : — 


Flemish  Classes. 

-«'. 

Number.            Trade  or  Profusion.               Number. 

From  14  to  17 

•  301   Fitters  ('' ajusUur^')      ,        ,     68 

"     18  to  20     . 

III    Turners  in  iron  ...        28 

"     21  to  25 

.     39   Mechanicians          .        .         •27 

"     24  to  26     . 

35    Smiths  and  locksmiths        .        84 

"     27  to  30 

.     16  Stokers 8 

Over  30 

20  Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers   66 

Various 223 

No  particular  trade     .        .         18 
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French  Classes. 

Age. 

Nmrnher.             Trmde  or  Prpfcwon.                Number. 

From  14  to  17 

.  105   Manufacturers' clerks     •         •     5> 

"     18  to  20     . 

57  Draughtsmen  (mechanicians)      10 

"     21  to  23 

.    38  Fitters  ("a/W/rt^r/')            .          2 

"     24  to  26     . 

19   Students         .        .         .         .49 

"     27  to  30        . 

7   Schoolmasters     .        •        .           5 

Over  30 

9  Various 98 

No  profession      ...        26 

The  teaching  body  consists  of  eight  professor^  including  the  director, 
and  two  assistant  professors.  An  industrial  museum  and  a  libraij,  well 
stocked  with  the  best  works  and  periodicals  on  eveiy  subject  connected 
with  industry  in  all  its  branches,  with  a  reading-room  attached  to  it,  are 
annexed  to  the  school.  The  reading-room  is  much  frequented  by  the 
working-classes.  The  number  of  books  borrowed  during  the  3rear  1 866, 
amounted  to  2,490,  exclusively  relating  to  science  and  industry.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  school  is  about  28,000  francs,  two-thirds  of  which  are 
contributed  by  the  Government,  and  the  remainder  by  the  town  of  Ghent. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  his  report,  points  out  the  beneficial 
influence  which  this  particular  school  has  exercised  upon  the'  town  of 
Ghent,  and  upon  its  industry  In  general,  and  also  to  the  successful  career 
which  it  has  opened  to  many  of  its  pupils,  who  have  become  foremen 
or  overseers,  managers,  and  he^ds  of  industrial  establishments.  He 
attributes  the  introduction  of  new  local  industries  to  the  special  education 
which  artisan  pupils  have  obtained  at  the  school. 

The  "ateliers  d'apprentissage"  of  Flanders  form,  as  already  stated,  a 
distinct  and  lower  group  of  technical  schools,  or  rather  workshops,  estab- 
lished exclusively  for  the  improvement  of  the  textile  industries  of  those 
provinces,  by  training  skilled  apprentices.  There  are  at  present  sbtty- 
eight  of  these  ateliers  in  the  two  Flanders,  giving  practical  instruction 
and  salaried  employment  to  1,857  apprentices  and  operatives  in  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  weaving. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  ''ateliers  d'apprentissage"  are,  that  they 
combine  primary  education  with  technical  teaching,  and  that  the  appren- 
tices who  frequent  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  learn  their  craft, 
receive  also  the  wages  of  their  labor,  according  to  the  degree  of  profi- 
ciency which  they  have  attained.  The  apprentices  and  operatives  em- 
ployed in  them  work  entirely  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  supply  the  raw  materials  and  pay  the  wages. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  limited  to  twelve  as  a  maximum,  and  two  of 
these  are  devoted  to  primary  instruction  by  the  communal  schoolmaster. 
The  apprentices  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of 
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arithmetic.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  frequent  the  "atelier"  under  12 
years  of  age,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  occasionally  made  in  favoi 
of  those  who  have  already  received  primary  instruction.  The  parents  of 
apprentices  who  are  in  easy  circumstances  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  a 
premium,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  administrative  commission. 
The  latter  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  management  of  the  "ate- 
liers," and  its  members  are  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
communal  authorities,  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  for  three  years. 

The  technical  instruction  given  in  the  "ateliers"  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  intelligent  foremen  (appointed  by  the  administrative  commis- 
sions), who  are  required  to  prove,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  their  ability  to  instruct  the  apprentices  in  all  the 
theoretical  and  practical  details  of  the  industry  taught  in  the  "atelier," 
more  especially  in  setting  up  looms,  and  so  forth.  The  wages  of  appren- 
tices working  in  these  establishments  vary  from  35  centimes  to  i  franc  a 
day ;  the  skilled  workmen  earn  from  i  franc  70  cents,  to  2  francs  a  day, 
or  even  more.  Such  of  the  apprentices  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  skill  and  good  behavior,  receive  on  leaving  the  "atelier," 
a  present  in  money,  to  assist  them  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  and  im- 
proved materials  for  exercising  their  industry  at  home. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  sixty-eight  "ateliers  d'apprentis- 
sage,"  about  90,000  francs,  is  defrayed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "6coles 
industrielles,"  by  the  commune,  the  province,  and  the  Government 

The  benefits  which  these  institutions  have  conferred  and  are  confer- 
ring upon  the  working  population  of  Flanders,  as  regards  their  material 
prosperity  in  resuscitating  a  decayed  industry,  and  in  opening  a  career 
of  remunerative  labor  to  all  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  placed  within  their  reach,  whilst  teaching  them  at  the  same 
time  early  habits  of  discipline  and  order,  are  incontestible.  On  the  gen- 
eral and  larger  question  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  Belgium,  in  promoting  or 
extending  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  it  is  hardly  possible  as  yet  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  real  importance  of  the  system 
dates  only  from  its  reorganization  under  Government  control  in  1861, 
and  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  test  its  efficacy  in  that  direction. 
That  it  encourages  elementary  education,  however,  is  obvious,  for  the 
possession  of  a  fair  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  is  made  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  admission  to  the  "6coles  industrielles,"  and  in 
the  case  of  the  "ateliers  d'apprentissage"  primary  instruction  is  in  all 
cases  associated  with  professional  teaching.  The  employers  of  labor 
appear  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  which  must  eventually  result  from 
a  well-organized  system  of  industrial  education,  but  the  working-classes 
generally  show  but  little  eagerness  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools. 
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BARRING  OUT. 

II. 

SUCH  were  our  plans ;  and  thej  were  by  no  means  feebly  execated. 
At  9  o'clock  the  boys  ascended  gravely  and  silently  to  their  dormi- 
tory. The  usher  waited,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  until  he  saw 
us  all  undressed  and  in  bed.  He  then  took  away  the  candle,  locked  the 
door,  and  left  us,  as  he  thought,  quietly  settled  for  the  night  No  sooner 
were  his  footsteps  heard  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  than  every  boy 
leaped  from  his  bed.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  there  were  neither 
shutters  nor  curtains  to  our  windows ;  so  we  had  abundance  of  light  for 
our  operations.  In  a  few  minutes  each  boy  was  completely  dressed — the 
bolt  of  the  lock  was  silently  forced  back  with  tools  we  had  prepared  for 
the  purpose — the  liule  boys  were  quietly  slipped  outside,  and  our  pro- 
visions as  noiselessly  introduced — a  few  of  die  laiger  boys  were  let  in 
from  an  adjoining  dormitory,  out  of  which  they  had  escaped  by  the 
same  means  as  we  had  opened  our  door.  Mattresses,  three  deep,  were 
crammed  against  the  door,  and  beds  were  dragged  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
entrance  to  prop  them  up ;  and  when  all  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  pistols  were  carefully  loaded  with  handfuls  of  sparrow-hail, 
and  we  gravely  assured  each  other  that,  though  we  were  roost  anxious  to 
avoid  taking  away  man's  life,  yet,  if  attacked,  we  would  defend  ourselves 
and  our  rights  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  I 

**  Well  now,  this  is  what  I  call  fun  ?"  shouted  one  of  the  boys  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  wholly  unable  to  contain  himself.  We  had  scarcely 
slept  for  a  fortnight  before,  in  anticipation  of  this  very  hour ;  and  now  it 
was  come  at  last  We  could  hold  no  longer,  and  we  burst  out  into  a 
ringing  cheer ! 

*' Strike  home,  boys,  for  your  lives  I"  shouted  the  leader  of  the  party, 
the  moment  his  voice  could  be  heard.  In  an  instant  a  dozen  hammers 
were  dashed  against  the  heads  of  a  dozen  enormous  nails,  and  the  door 
was  made  as  secure  as  iron  spikes  could  possibly  &sten  it 

''Up  with  the  mattresses  against  the  door/'  again  shouted  our  leader. 
'*Let  three  rows  of  bedsteads  be  put  against  them;  nail  the  bedsteads 
firmly  to  the  floor  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  pushed  in,  and  let  two 
of  our  steadiest  hands  lie  down  under  the  bedsteads  close  to  the  door  with 
their  pistols  cocked,  and  be  ready  to  fire  when  I  give  the  signal" 

These  orders  were  immediately  obeyed  ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
we  were  all  quiet  again,  trembling  and  panting  with  excitement,  but  ready 
for  instant  action  at  the  word  of  our  leader. 
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Scarcely  half  a  minute  had  elapsed  after  our  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, when  we  heard  the  step  of  the  nsher — startled  by  the  noise  of  the 
hammers  above — ^hastily  ascending  the  staircase.  He  could  almost  have 
heard  our  hearts  beating  within,  if  he  had  listened.  He  applied  the  key 
to  the  door,  but  the  keyhole  had  been  tightly  plugged. 

''  Let  me  in,"  said  he,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Not  until  we  obtain  our  rights,"  returned  our  leader  in  a  firm,  steady 
tone. 

"Boys,  this  is  dreadful  work,"  replied  the  usher;  "I  beseech  of  you 
to  let  me  in.  Let  us  talk  a  little  over  this  matter,  before  I  call  the  doctor. 
I  will  speak  to  him  myself  in  your  favor — and,  perhaps,  something  might 
be  done." 

"Never,"  cried  our  leader.  "Never,  until  we  obtain  our  rights ;  we 
have  tried  fair  means  long  enough.  We  will  not  open  the  door  unless 
the  hoHdays  are  at  once  restored." 

The  usher  perceived  in  a  moment  that  a  rebellion — ^which  for  some 
time  past  he  had  half  suspected  was  brewing — had  now  openly  broken 
out  The  rebels  had  taken  the  field ;  so  he  attempted  no  further  parley, 
but  instantly  went  off  and  reported  the  case  to  the  doctor. 

We  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  effect  produced  upon  the 
really  amiable  and  excellent  doctor  by  the  sudden  announcement  of  his 
assistant ;  but  I  believe  it  was  a  very  painful  one.  I  think  he  had  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  course  he  had  adopted  was  the  most  judi- 
cious ;  but,  having  so  far  pledged  himself,  he  now  felt  bound  to  adhere 
to  it.  He  told  me  afterward,  that  he  had  long  suspected  some  serious 
mischief  was  being  concocted,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  col- 
lected in  little  knots,  and  dispersed  as  soon  as  he  appeared ;  but  he  had 
no  idea  whatever  that  so  formidable  a  rebellion  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  in  the  school. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage 
or  pluck  ;  so  he  summoned  the  gardener,  whom  he  directed  to  arm  him- 
self with  a  heavy  hatchet  The  porter,  Ned  Grimes,  was  not  long  in 
putting  in  an  appearance  with  an  iron  crowbar  i^  his  hand  ;  and  all  three 
came  steadily  up  the  staircase.  A  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  dormitory.  We  all  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  doctor  himself  was 
outside ;  no  one  made  any  reply. 

"Boys,"  said  the  doctor  calmly,  " I  fear  you  are  acting  very  unwisely. 
I  presume  you  are  what  you  call  'barring  out;'  but  .you  must  know, 
upon  calm  reflection,  that  such  an  attempt  is  perfectly  futile ;  I  have  men 
beside  me  with  hatchets  and  iron  crowbars  who  can  force  in  the  door  in 
a  moment  If  you  open  it  now  quietly  I  will  endeavor  to  forget  what  has 
happened ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
future  which  will  satisfy  all  parties.     If  you  refuse,  I  will  have  the  door 
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instantly  broken  open  by  force,  and  you  may  then  take  the  conseqaences 
of  your  folly." 

If  the  doctor  had  stopped  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  sentence,  and 
had  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  appeal — ^no  matter  what  his  ultimate  de- 
termination to  force  his  way  in  might  be — I  believe  it  was  not  unlikely 
the  door  would  have  been  opened  to  him  on  the  spot,  as,  althoug^h  we 
were  deeply  irritated,  we  all  bore  feelings  toward  him  of  personal  respect 
and  regard.  But  his  threat  of  breaking  open  our  door  so  easily,  with  his 
hatchets  and  iron  crowbars,  which  we  had  taken  such  pains  to  barricade, 
and  which  we  now  believed  to  be  as  impregnable  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
wounded  our  pride  and  aroused  our  anger.  Our  better  feelings  were 
driven  back,  and  we  determined  on  **no  surrender." 

"No  surrender !"  "no  surrender !"  ran  in  a  whisper  round  the  room. 

"Sir,"  said  our  leader,  respectfully,  "we  mean  you  no  harm,  and  we 
bear  you  no  ill-will ;  but  we  consider  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
our  rights ;  our  holidays  have  been  stopped.  We  cannot,  and  will  not 
surrender  unless  you  promise  to  restore  them  to  us. " 

"  Break  in  the  door !"  cried  the  doctor  to  his  men.  Hitherto  he  had 
kept  his  temper  well,  but  now  he  had  evidently  lost  it — and  no  wonder. 

"  Look  to  yourselves  outside,"  shouted  our  leader ;  "we  have  firearms, 
and  we  will  use  them. " 

With  a  single  stroke  of  his  heavy  hatchet  the  gardener  smashed  to 
pieces  the  lower  panel  of  the  door,  while  Ned  Grimes — ^who  knew  the 
boys  thoroughly,  and  saw  we  were  bent  on  mischief — dashed  his  crowbar 
into  the  opening,  and  endeavored  to  wrench  the  door  off  its  hinges. 

"Smash  it  all  to  bits  I"  shouted  Ned  at  the  lop  of  his  voice,  as  he 
worked  with  a  will  at  the  heavy  crowbar ;  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
fun,  made  the  door  creak  with  his  exertions.  "Well  show  the  young 
gentlemen  for  once  in  their  lives  what  a  man  can  do  when  he  goes 
at  it  r 

Again  another  stroke  of  the  heavy  hatchet  sent  the  second  panel  flying 
in  splinters  against  the  mattress ;  and  then  the  steady  voice  of  our  leader 
was  heard,  as  he  said  distinctly  : 

* '  Give  them  the  sparrow-hail  in  the  legs  :  maybe  the  shower  will  be  a 
little  too  hot  for  them— fire  !" 

Bang  went  one  of  the  pistols  right  through  the  opening  which  the  gar- 
dener had  made  in  the  panel.  Ned  leaped  high  in  the  air,  and,  with  a 
loud  scream,  sent  the  crowbar  flying  from  his  hands.  A  dead  silence 
ensued.  The  awful  sound  of  firearms  in  such  a  place,  discharged  in 
real  anger,  produced  an  overwhelming  effect.  But  the  silence  was  only 
momentary.  A  tremendous  scuffle  was  soon  heard  upon  the  stairs  as 
of  persons  hurr)'ing  away, — the  hatchet  was  dashed  loosely  against  the 
door, — ^the  crowbar  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  boards ;  and  the  gardener, 
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wildly  shouting  "  Murder  1"  **  Murder  I"  (as  he  saw  the  blood  oozing 
through  Ned's  stockings),  rushed  past  the  doctor  down  the  stairs. 

**Give  it  to  him  in  the  back  of  his  calves !"  shouted  our  leader ;  and 
another  volley  of  sparrow-hail  topk  the  gardener  behind,  and  tumbled 
him  head-foremost  down  the  first  flight  of  the  stairs. 

Ned  Grimes,  who,  though  startled  at  first,  was  really  as  stout  as  a  lion, 
refused  to  budge  an  inch,  and  muttering  in  a  voice  of  his  own,  which  we 
all  knew  perfectly  well,  he  growled  out — 

•*  Well,  no  matter;  my  shins  won't  forget  ye  for  some  time  to  come, 
I'm  thinking ;  but  see  if  I  don't  make  the  bones  of  every  one  of  ye  sore 
enough  for  this  job  yeL" 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  inside  followed  Ned's  threat ;  in  fact  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  us  all,  as  v/e  were  by  no  means  certain  that,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  we  had  not  killed  one  or  other  of  the  party  on 
the  stairs.  Ned  was  going  to  lift  the  crowbar — though  his  legs  were  full 
of  sparrow-hail — and  to  set  to  work  again  at  the  door  ;  but  the  doctor 
told  him  to  desist ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  feelings  of  gratification  that 
we  heard  ihem  both  go  down  the  stairs.  The  gardener  picked  himself 
up  as  well  as  he  could,  shouting  **  Murder  1"  until  he  reached  the  bottom 
flight,  and,  probably,  for  some  time  after. 

But  the  events  of  the  night  were  not  yet  over.  No  doubt  we  had  re- 
pelled the  first  attack  with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  we  heartily 
congratulated  each  other  on  our  success.  Hands  were  warmly  shaken, 
and  we  renewed  our  protestations  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last.  But 
we  did  not  forget  our  defences ;  the  bedsteads  were  removed  in  a  twink- 
ling— fresh  boards,  wrenched  from  the  backs  of  spare  bedsteads,  were 
nailed  across  the  breaches  the  enemy  had  made  with  the  hatchet — ^the 
mattresses  were  placed  anew  against  the  panels,  so  that  we  could  fire  from 
behind  them  while  they  would  stop  any  fire  from  the  enemy ;  and,  re- 
placing the  bedsteads,  firmly  nailed  to  the  floor  again,  we  awaited  in 
anxiety  any  further  attempts  upon  our  citadel. 

We  did  not  wait  long.  The  gardener  upon  a  close  examination  of  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  found  that  the  hail,  although  exceedingly  painful,  and 
smarting  him  much  at  the  time,  had  only  entered  skin-deep,  fired  as  it 
was  from  an  overcharged  and  short-barrelled  pistol.  Moreover,  he  was 
somewhat  twitted  by  Ned  for  his  hasty  and  inglorious  retreat.  So,  re- 
solving to  recover  if  he  could  his  character  for  courage,  he  commenced, 
along  with  Ned,  reconnoitring  the  premises,  in  the  hope — if  they  could 
manage  it  safely — of  renewing  the  attack  upon  the  door.  They  accord- 
ingly procured  a  high  barrel  with  one  end  open,  which,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, they  carried  to  the  top  of  the  landing.  We  could  not  conceive 
what  they  were  about,  as  we  heard  them  laboriously  rolling  the  barrel  up 
stairs.     But  they  soon  let  us  know  their  plan ;  for,  standing  inside  the 
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barrel,  so  as  to  completely  ward  off  oar  shot  from  their  legs,  they  again 
smashed  in  our  defences  like  egg-shells,  and  Ned  Grimes  began,  once 
more,  to  apply  his  crowbar  to  the  door ;  bat  a  fresh  discharge  made  him 
drop  the  weapon  as  if  it  were  red-hot  iron,  and  sent  him  and  his  com- 
panions again  growling  away.  Oar  marksmen  had  perceived  "the 
dodge"  of  the  barrel,  and,  aiming  a  little  above  its  topmost  rim,  had 
peppered  their  hands  and  sides,  instead  of  their  legs,  as  before. 

During  the  whole  of  that  eventful  night  repeated  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  besiegers  and  besieged.  The  engagement  had  now  become 
general,  and  we  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  upon  the  enemy  the  moment 
we  heard  footsteps  upon  the  landing.  At  length  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  enemy  seemed  content  to  abide  the  result,  and  endeavor 
to  starve  us  out 

It  is  all  very  well  to  look  back  upon  this  and  call  it  a  mere  boyish 
frolic ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  £ist  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect,  and  both 
parties,  beginning  to  feel  that  the  contest  was  of  doubtful  issue,  exerted 
their  enex^gies  accordingly.  Having  silenced  the  attack  at  the  door,  and 
placed  sentinels  with  cocked  pistols  in  their  hands — giving  them  stringent 
orders  to  fire  forthwith  through  the  broken  panels  the  moment  the}'  heard 
footsteps  upon  the  landing — we  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  means 
of  a  lengthened  resistance. .  In  doing  so,  we  found  to  our  dismay  that 
water  was  the  only  article  in  which  we  were  really  deficient  All  washing 
was  immediately  prohibited  ;  water  and  beer  were  served  out  to  the  gar- 
rison, duly  measured,  and  only  in  as  small  quantities  as  was  consistent 
with  the  quenching  of  natural  thirst  Of  provisions  we  had  abundance, 
for  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  but  the  water  we  calculated  could 
scarcely  hold  out  three  days.  We  made  the  best  of  the  matter,  however ; 
and  taking  care  always  to  keep  sentinels  at  the  door  and  windows,  and  at 
every  point  where  a  sudden  attack  could  possibly  be  made,  we  endeavored 
to  pass  the  time  in  a  jolly,  idle  way.  Lessons  of  course  we  had  none ; 
and  that,  at  least,  was  something  gained.  Books  had  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  laying  in  our  stores,  so  jokes,  and  jibes,  and  plans,  and 
anticipations  for  the  future  held  sway  among  us.  But  it  was  very  plain 
to  each  of  us,  though  not  admitted  by  any,  that  anxious  thoughts  and 
perplexing  doubts  as  to  how  all  this  wild  work  would  end,  rendered  it, 
in  our  inmost  thoughts,  very  bad  '*  fun"  indeed. 

The  doctor  had  retired  from  the  contest  immediately  after  the  first  re- 
pulse ;  but,  having  gone  to  consult  the  Sovereign  (as  he  was  called)  of 
the  town  of  Armagh  and  some  of  the  other  magistrates,  it  was  resolved  to 
apply  for  the  military  to  quell  the  riot  which  the  "college  boys"  had 
raised.  A  requisition  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  officer  in  command  for 
a  company  of  soldiers,  the  mere  appearance  of  whom  it  was  supposed 
would  terrify  us  into  submission ;   but  the  commanding  officer  had  a 
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keener  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  either  the  doctor  or  the  Sove- 
reign, and  on  learning  the  nature  of  the  duty  for  which  the  soldiers  were 
required,  he  positively  refused  to  furnish  them.  ''Those  young  scamps/' 
he  promptly  replied,  "will  fire  their  sparrow-hail  into  the  men's  &ces, 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  half  the  regiment,  whereas,  you  well  know,  I  can 
neither  run  away  nor  return  their  fire.  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  positively  refusing  soldiers  for  such  a  duty  or  endeavoring 
to  frighten  those  young  scape-graces ;  and,  moreover,  I  tell  you  plainly 
they  would  only  laugh  at  such  an  idea,  and  perhaps  commence  to  fire 
bullets,  instead  of  sparrow-hail,  at  my  men." 

The  ofiicer  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  probable  conduct 
of  the  rebel  forces. 

The  excitement  of  the  first  night's  attack,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
following  day,  had  kept  us  all  employed  both  in  mind  and  body ;  but 
no  attack  having  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  second  night,  and 
being  left  during  the  following  day  entirely  to  our  own  resources,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  time  began  to  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of  four- 
and-twenty  boys — shut  up  in  one  room,  and  "  with  no  fighting  to  keep 
them  alive."  As  to  books,  I  have  already  stated  we  had  none ;  and  even 
had  we  such,  reading  was  out  of  the  question.  We  amused  ourselves, 
therefore,  by  tormenting  every  person  who  passed  along  the  road — which 
our  dormitory  completely  commanded — ^leading  into  the  town  of  Armagh. 
Some  of  the  boys  who  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  slang,  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  of  that  weapon  of  annoyance  upon  every  one,  high  or  low,  whose 
avocations  compelled  them  to  pass  along  that  road.  The  passengers  at 
last  became  justly  irritated  at  this  \txy  doubtful  species  of  fun  ;  and  some 
of  them,  of  the  lower  sort,  began  to  pelt  us  with  stones  as  we  leaned  out 
of  the  open  windows.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  to  the  stone-throwers ;  and  the  majority  were 
of  opinion  that  we  owed  it  to  our  dignity  to  fire  upon  any  one  who 
assaulted  us.  Accordingly,  the  next  volley  of  stones  hurled  against  us 
by  the  indignant  passengers  was  returned  with  interest  from  the  dormi- 
tories, and  a  shower  of  sparrow-hail  fell  thickly  around  the  assailants.  In 
a  short  time  a  rumor  ran  through  the  town  "that  the  college  boys  were 
firing  on  the  people,  and  had  shot  several  of  them  as  they  went  to  mar- 
ket" It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rumor  was  partially  true ;  as,  though 
the  sparrow-hail  did  not  do  much  damage  at  the  distance  from  which 
we  fired,  yet  it  was  rather  startling ;  and  the  stoutest  among  the  crowd  by 
no  means  liked  to  see  a  pistol  fired  right  at  him,  followed  immediately  by 
a  shower  of  small  shot  around  his  person. 

The  contest  between  the  passengers  and  ourselves  soon  became  so 
vigorous  that  a  complete  blockade  took  place  at  that  entrance  into  the 
towii.     It  happened  to  be  market-day ;  and,  having  voted  that  every  one 
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who  passed  the  road  must  necessarily  be  our  enemy,  we  fired  promiscu- 
ously at  all,  no  matter  what  their  calling  might  be.  There  were  many 
respectable  people,  who,  although  they  saw  the  crowd,  and  heard  upon 
inquiry  that  "the  college  boys  were  firing  on  the  people,"  yet  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  there  was  really  any  danger.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, pushing  their  way  through  the  crowd,  they  walked  gravely 
past  across  the  now  unoccupied  space  opposite  the  college  windows. 
But  the  delight  of  the  boys  was  to  undeceive  these  unsuspecting  inno- 
cents, and  no  sooner  had  they  attempted  to  "run  the  blockade,"  than 
three  or  four  pistol-shbts,  fired  in  quick  succession,  and  accompanied  by 
a  shower  of  small  shot  falling  around  them,  immediately  dispelled  their 
illusion.  There  was  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  seeii^  persons 
walk  gravely  into  the  open  space,  with  a  defiant  air,  as  if  "they  would 
like  to  see  who  would  touch  them ;"  and  then,  when  the  volley  came 
from  the  college  boys,  and  the  shot  began  to  fiill  thick  around  them, 
draw  their  coat  up  about  their  ears,  and  rush  past,  amidst  roars  of  laugh- 
ter, not  only  from  us,  but  also  from  the  crowd  of  lookers-on. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  second  night,  which  contrib- 
uted to  afford  us  some  amusement.  The  gardener  managed  to  send  up 
a  letter  to  the  boys,  stating  that  he  ^^-as  sony  he  had  gone  against  us  in 
the  beginning,  and  that  he  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance 
by  supplying  us  with  water,  if  we  would  lower  down  a  vessel.  Water 
was  the  only  thing  of  which  we  stood  in  need ;  we  therefore  broke  a  hole 
in  the  floor  over  one  of  the  dormitories  below,  so  as  to  let  down  the  vessel 
which  the  gardener  promised  to  fill.  We  had  our  suspicions,  however, 
and  did  not  quite  trust  his  good  &ith.  So  we  placed  guards  over  the 
hole  with  cocked  pistols,  to  be  ready  for  action  if  occasion  arose.  The 
moment  we  let  down  our  vessel,  the  gardener  made  a  tug  at  the  rope, 
and  endeavored  to  snatch  it  out  of  our  hands,  but  the  guards  were  too 
quick  for  him,  and  a  shower  of  sparrow-hail,  fired  right  down  upon  his 
head  and  hands,  sent  him  off  again  howling  with  pain. 

At  length  on  the  third  day  we  became  seriously  in  want  of  water ;  and, 
though  we  scarcely  confessed  it  to  ourselves  or  each  other,  yet  we  cer- 
tainly began  to  wish  that  some  compromise  could  be  effected.  While 
these  thoughts  were  anxiously  passing  through  our  minds,  the  Sovereign 
of  the  town  appeared  opposite  our  windows,  with  a  flag  of  truce  in  the 
form  of  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  asked  us  could  he  be  the 
medium  of  any  communication  with  the  doctor. 

We  replied  that  if  our  rights  were  granted,  we  would  submit  imme- 
diately. . 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  what  punishment  do  you  expect  for  the  outrageous 
proceedings  of  the  last  th^e  days  ?  You  cannot  suppose  that  such  con- 
duct can  be  passed  over  by  the  doctor?" 
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We  replied  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  as  to  punishment,  but  that 
we  would  never  yield  our  rights. 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Sovereign,  **  I  come  authorized  to  make  a  propo- 
sition :  the  doctor  cannot  jkiss  over  what  has  happened ;  but  if  you  will 
now  surrender  at  discretion,  and  submit  eveiy  one  of  you  to  be  well 
flogged,  and  leave  the  question  of  the  holidays  to  the  doctor  himself  and 
his  own  kindness  of  feeling  toward  you,  I  will  guarantee  that  none  of  you 
shall  be  expelled,  or  any  further  punishment  inflicted  for  conduct  that, 
if  pressed  against  you,  would  send  every  one  of  you  to  jail,  and  probably 
to  the  tread-mill." 

The  idea  of  being  sent  to  the  tread-mill  for  our  pranks  had  never, 
strange  to  say,  occurred  to  any  of  us,  and  it  now  alarmed  us  not  a  little. 
So  we  asked  for  an  hour  to  consider,  and  this  having  been  granted,*  we 
retired  to  discuss  the  terms  which  had  been  oflered.  Much  angry  alter- 
cation followed.  Some  were  for  holding  out  to  the  last  Others  thought 
the  doctor  would  never  give  in  about  the  holidays,  and  that  the  present 
prgposition  was  only  a  trick  to  get  us  into  his  power.  But  the  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  honorable  and  bona-fide  offer.  And  as  it 
was  impossible,  from  want  of  water,  that  we  could  hold  out  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer,  it  would  be  well  to  close  with  the  proposal.  These 
better  counsels  prevailed ;  and  when  the  Sovereign  of  the  town  again 
appeared  before  us,  we  told  him  we  would  accept  the  terms. 

I  have  seldom  felt  more  ashamed  than  when  we  issued,  one  by  one, 
from  behind  the  barracks  in  the  dormitory.  We  had  fastened  the  door 
so  tightly  with  nails  that  we  could  not  open  it  from  the  inside,  and  the 
gardener's  hatchet  and  Ned  Grimes'  crowbar  had  again  to  be  brought 
into  requisition.  The  doctor  and  his  wife,  and  several  members  of  his 
family,  all  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  looking  very  solemn  and  grave, 
to  see  us  emerge  from  our  fortress.  We  came  out  singly  through  the 
narrow  opening  which  had  been  made, — unwashed,  uncombed,  dir^, 
and  ragged,  and  with  eyes  red  and  blood-shot,  having  scarcely  slept  from 
the  commencement  of  the  barring  out  Not  a  word  was  spoken :  we 
passed  slowly  down  the  stairs,  and  then  we  all  assembled  vA  the  school- 
room below.  A  vast  pile  of  birch  rods  heaped  upon  the  table  was  the 
first  thing  which  met  our  view;  and,  then  and  there,  we  were  each 
stripped  in  turn,  and  being  held  by  Ned  Grimes  and  the  gardener,  nei- 
ther of  whom  could  conceal  their  delight  at  the  turn  matters  had  now 
taken,  we  were  flogged  to  the  heart's  content  even  of  the  gardener  himsel£ 

The  holidays  were  never  afterward  stopped. 


What  I  deplore  in  our  present  higher  education  is  the  devotion  of  so 
much  eflbrt  and  so  many  precious  years  to  subjects  which  have  no  piac* 
tical  bearing  on  Yik.-^Fraudi. 
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A   TALK  ABOUT  DRAWING. 

OUR  public-school  system,  as  originally  planned,  was  stiong  and 
solid ;  but  without  grace  or  ornament  It  was  pmctical  in  a  new 
country,  where  the  main  object  of  life  must  necessarily  be  to  procnre 
subsistence,  and  to  obtain  by  simple  modes  of  manufacture  articles  for 
every-day  use.  But,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  system  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  advancing  civilization.  It  is  now  too  narrow  for  our  needs, 
inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  supply  a  basis  for  artistic  technical  culture. 

The  majority  of  our  public-school  children,  those  of  the  cities  and 
manufacturing  towns  especially,  will  find  life-employment  in  some  me- 
chanical trade.  The  value  of  their  future  labors,  and  the  consequent 
wealth  of  the  countiy,  will  obviously  depend  very  laigely  upon  the  train- 
ing  with  which  they  enter  upon  their  several  occupations.  The  expe- 
rience of  Europe  during  the  past  decade  conclusively  proves  that  no 
element  of  education  helps  more  to  prepare  a  pupil  to  become  a  skilfnl 
and  artistic  artisan  than  drawing.  In  view  of  these  &cts,  it  is  evident  that 
any  system  of  public  instruction  which,  like  ours,  omits  drawing,  is  nei- 
ther economical  nor  complete.  And  to  the  increased  material  value  of 
trained  labor,  we  must  not  foiget  to  add  the  great  moral  good  which 
arises  from  bringing  brain  and  muscle  into  harmonious  co-operation, — 
the  sure  result  of  eveiy  increase  of  the  practical  education  of  the  produc- 
tive classes. 

In  many  respects,  American  artisans  are  the  most  intelligent  in  the 
world.  Especially  do  they  excel  in  inventive  geniu.?.  But  as  a  rule  they 
lack  artistic  culture.  The  number,  variety,  and  adaptability  of  our  labor- 
saving  machines  is  something  wonderful,  white  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  manufacture  many  articles  fairiy  takes  away  a  foreigner's  breath.  Yet 
articles  of  American  manu&cture  almost  always  lack  grace  and  finish, 
and  appear  disadvantageous^  in  market  for  that  reason.  For  lack  of 
the  crowning  excellence  of  beauty,  they  are  sold  for  a  smaller  price  than 
European  articles  of  the  same  material  value.  As  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  afford  to  defMive  our  aitisans  of,  or  what  is  equivalent,  fiul 
to  provide  ibr  them,  the  training  needed  to  enable  them  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  skilled  laborers  of  other  countries  in  this  respect  To 
do  it  is  to  lose  just  so  much  every  year  as  the  products  of  skilled  labor  are 
worth  more  in  the  markets  of  the  world  than  the  products  of  unskilled 
labor.  It  is  with  the  unskilful  nation  as  with  the  unskilful  workman — 
the  hardest  work  and  the  poorest  pay.  We  have  sent  millions  of  dollars 
to  Europe  for  so  small  an  atticle  as  fancy  buttons,  whidi,  with  our  im- 
proved machineiy,  we  could  have  made  cheaper  at  home,  simply  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  invent  so  pleasing  designs  as  could  be  imported. 
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We  do  not  ask,  indeed  we  do  not  desire,  that  the  higher  branches  of 
drawing  and  designing  be  taaght  or  attempted  in  the  public  schools. 
But  we  do  desire  that  the  eiemenis  of  drawing  be  taught,  and  the  founda- 
tion thus  laid  for  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  this  art,  as  the  foundation  is 
now  laid  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  science.  Watch  the  patient 
labor  of  a  boy  in  his  efforts  to  fashion  some  childish  toy,  or  to  draw  some, 
likeness  of  his  dog  or  cat  or  horse.  He  is  telling  you  very  plainly  what 
kind  of  teaching  he  requires.  The  elements  of  drawing  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  childhood ;  and  drawing  exercises 
afford  a  pleasing  diversi^  to  the  somewhat  dull  routine  of  primary  instruc- 
tion. For  no  other  exercise  do  children  generally  manifest  so  natural  a 
relish — ^that  is,  of  course,  when  the  exercise  is  properly  presented  to  them. 
The  eye  is  the  first  organ  addressed  in  infantile  education.  Next  comes  the 
hand  To  neglect  to  train  these,  is  to  violate  one  of  the  plainest  teach- 
ings of  nature.  It  is  profitable  not  only  to  begin  this  training  in  school,  but 
to  begin  it  early.  It  is  indulging  the  child's  natural  bent  It  keeps  him 
occupied  when  nothing  else  can ;  and  as  his  education  advances,  he  is 
thus  enabled,  without  loss  of  time,  to  proceed  with  whatever  branch  of 
drawing,  whether  artistic  or  mechanical,  that  may  be  adapted  to  his  taste 
or  needs. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

n. 

IT  was  in  Paris  that  the  turbulence  and  the  privileges  of  the  students 
were  manifested  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  1229  a  drunken 
student  quarrelled  with  the  keeper  of  a  cabaret  because  the  latter  refused 
to  serve  him  with  more  wine»  The  people  of  the  quarter  siding  with  the 
wineseller,  the  student  and  one  or  two  of  his  pot-companions  received 
a  sound  thwacking  and  took  themselves  off.  But  it  was  only  for  that  day. 
Early  on  the  morrow  they  reappeared,  with  a  following  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  a  Celt  bent  on  annihilating  an  opposition  lectiurer. 
First  assailing  the  wine-shops,  they  broke  them  open  in  all  directions> 
drank  the  liquors,  smashed  Uie  barrels,  paraded  the  vintners  and  flogged 
them  with  circumstances  of  grotesque  ignominy,  and  took  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  their  womankind.  Had  the  students  limited  themselves  to 
these  mild  achievements,  it  is  probable  that  authority — ^lay  and  clerical — 
would  have  looked  quietly  on.  But  riotous  learning  on  this  occasion 
behaved  in  no  respect  better  than  riotous  ignorance  could  have  done. 
Having  used  up  all  the  winesellers,  as  well  as  their  wares,  they  proceeded 
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to  lavish  their  attentions  on  the  citizens  indiscriminately,  and  by  midday 
all  Paris  was  one  vast  Donnybrook — as  that  delectable  spot  used  to  be 
forty  years  ago.  This  was  daring  the  regency  of  Queen  Blanche,  mothei 
of  St  Louis,  and  to  her  court  in  hot  haste  hied  a  deputation  of  the  Pa- 
risians, every  man  of  them  "with  his  crown  comfortably  cracked." 
"Wiping  their  bloody  noses,"  as  the  annalist  writes  with  a  commendable 
attention  to  detail,  they  told  their  stoiy,  and  her  Majesty  became  exceed- 
ing wroth  thereat  Calling  out  her  Guards,  and  ordering  them  to  the 
scene  of  strife,  she  very  heedlessly  commissioned  them  to  punish  the 
rioters  when  they  caught  them.  The  gallant  routiers  marched  imposing- 
ly toward  town,  but  reflecting  diat  some  thousands  of  reckless  students 
were  ugly  customers  to  deal  with  in  the  narrow  streets,  they  diligentlj 
inquired  which  way  the  rioters  were  to  be  met  with)  and  took  the  oppo- 
site. This  led  them  to  a  field  where  a  number  of  the  more  exemplaij 
scholars  were  quietly  exercising.  At  sight  of  cap  and  gown  the  valor  of 
the  routiers  took  fire  at  once.  They  formed  and  charged,  killing  so'end 
of  the  astonished  youths  outright,  wounding  a  great  many,  and  robbing 
all  they  laid  hands  on  with  the  greatest  dexterity.  This  gave  another  turn 
to  the  affair.  The  losses  and  broken  bones  of  the  citizens  were  no  longer 
of  account  in  anybody's  eyes.  Nothing  was  thought  of  henceforth  bat 
the  broken  privileges  of  the  learned,  nothing  heard  but  their  loud  de- 
mands for  justice.  Had  anybody  but  the  Queen  been  the  offender, 
assuredly  he  or  she  would  have  had  sufficient  cause  for  sorrowful  repent- 
ance. And  it  cost  even  her  Majesty  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance, and  much  humiliation,  before  the  university  condescended  to  forget 
it  What  a  mere  subject  might  expect  for  trenching  on  the  immunities 
of  the  learned  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the'  Count  of  Savoisy,  a 
powerful  favorite  at  the  court  of  Charies  VI.  This  worthy  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  countenance  his  vassals  in  an  affray  with  some  of  the  students 
during  a  religious  procession,  and  the  lackeys  had  the  audacity,  not 
merely  to  chastise  their  opponents,  but  to  follow  them  into  a  church 
where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  beat  them  there.  This  was  a  serious 
offence,  and  so  the  Count  found  it  In  spite  of  the  powerful  influence 
exerted  in  his  favor  he  was  heavily  fined,  saw  his  town-house — a  magnifi- 
cent building — ^razed  to  the  ground,  and  was  further  compelled  to  seek 
out  and  arrest,  at  his  own  chaise,  such  of  the  actual  offenders  as  had  fled. 
And  even  then  he  escaped  very  much  better  than  the  unfortunate  magis- 
trates who  were  now  and  then  provoked  by  some  extraordinary  atztxdty  to 
treat  the  pro/igis  of  the  university  like  any  other  felons.  In  1304  Messire 
Pierre  Barbier,  a  scholar,  was  committed  to  prison,  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted for  murder,  as  if  he,  the  said  Pierre  Barbier,  had  been  a  vile 
unlettered  scoundrel.  But,  as  was  needful,  this  indiscriminative  magis- 
trate was  soon  rendered  sensible  of  his  error.     All  study  was  instantly 
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snspended,  and  the  dei^  of  Paris  were  sumiaoned,  under  pain  of  ex- 
commnnication,  to  assemble  in  the  Church  of  St  Bartholomew.  The 
ecclesiastics,  however,  did  not  require  to  be  threatened  into  a  step  like 
this.  They  gathered,'  •  nothing  loth — archpriests,  canoas,  and  curates — 
a.nd  fraternizing  with  doctors  and  students,  raised  crosses  and  banners 
innumerable,  and  proceeded  in  formidable  procession  to  that  Jericho, 
the  house  of  the  Provost  Having  encompassed  it  in  all  directions,  they 
commenced  a  simultaneous  howl  to  the  following  effect :  "  Reparation ! 
reparation !  cursed  Sathan  I  Dishonorer  of  Holy  Mother  Church ! 
Wounder  of  her  rights  I  Reparation,  or  down  with  you  to  the  pit  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram."  And  this  moderate  request  they  accompanied  by 
volleys  of  stones  that  made  sad  havoc  of  the  Provost's  doors  and  windows. 
But  as  the  ''cursed  Sathan"  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  improvise  the 
required  reparation  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  was  then  and  there  excom- 
municated according  to  the  severest  form  of  that  terrible  sentence.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Having  exhausted  its  breath  and  all  the  paving-stones 
within  reach,  the  procession  reformed  and  made  its  way  to  the  palace. 
And  high  was  the  tone  that  it  took  in  the  presence  of  the  perplexed 
monarch.  For  though  Philip  le  Bel  was  accustomed  to  carry  things  with 
a  very  high  hand  in  most  cases,  he  met  his  match  for  once  in  the  uni- 
versity. At  first  nothing  would  satisfy  that  learned  body  but  the  instant 
suspension  of  the  Provost  from  the  veiy  highest  of  his  own  numerous 
gibbets.  Nor  ^'as  it  without  much  respectful  expostulation  and  humble 
entreaties  that  the  monarch  managed  to  save  the  life  of  his  magistrate. 
But  that  grace  was  only  accorded  on  condition  that  the  offender  should  be 
degraded  from  his  office,  beg  pardon  on  his  knees  of  the  university,  remove 
the  clerk  from  the  gibbet,  kiss  him  on  the  mouth,  found  two  chaplain- 
cies for  the  benefit  of  his — the  clerk's — ^soul,  and  then  make  a  pilgrim- 
age in  his  shirt  to  Avignon  in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  And  precisely 
similar  was  the  fete  of  Messire  Guilliame  de  Tignouville,  Provost  in  1408, 
who,  as  the  annalist  puts  it,  "thinking,  forsooth,  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law  gave  him  a  right  to  disregard  the  sacred  canons,"  actually 
dared  to  hang  two  students  on  the  common  gallows  in  the  face  of  open 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  mob  that  howled  with  exultation — "It 
seems,  then,  that  both  scholars  and  regulars  will  be  punished  for  the 
future  just  the  same  as  other  people."  These  students,  Messire  Olivier 
Fran9ois  and  Messire  Jean  de  St  Leger,  the  one  a  Breton  and  the  other 
a  Norman,  had  waylaid,  robbed,  and  murdered  a  party  of  merchants. 
That,  however,  was  no  concern  of  the  Provost's,  and  though  the  latter 
and  his  friends  made  a  stubborn  fight  of  it  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  he 
had  finally  to  submit  to  precisely  the  same  terms  as  his  predecessor,  the 
kissing  on  the  mouth  included.  And  in  this  way  was  authority  taught  to 
distinguish  between  edacatioii  and  ignorance  in  the  pleasant  days  of  old. 
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It  was  only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  or  thereabout,  that  justice  ven- 
tured with  well-grounded  fear  and  trembling  to  meddle  with  the  student 
But  the  student  was  alwa}3  fiercely  at  war  with  justice.  It  was  deposed 
in  1560,  by  the  attorney  who  kept  the  town  registera  at  Valence,  that  he 
could  not  remember  a  single  morning  for  eight  years  past,  whereon  the 
records  were  not  filled  with  notices  of  outrages  perpetrated  the  night  pre- 
ceding by  the  scholars.  "Whoever  stirred  abroad  after  dark,"  said  he, 
"was  sure  to  be  robbed  and  beaten,  if  not  murdered."  And  besides 
this,  houses  in  the  outskirts,  and  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
were  broken  open  nightly,  and  eveiy  possible  crime  perpetrated  on  the 
inmates.  And  it  was  the  same  in  most  other  towns  that  boasted  of  school 
or  college.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  more  with  a  view  to  the  doings  of  the 
students  than  to  those  of  the  regular  thieves — that  the  mystery  plays  were 
ordered  to  be  closed,  in  all  cases,  by  four  o'clock  in  winter.  This  was 
not  pleasant ;  but  in  addition  the  student  was  accustomed  to  diversify  his 
legal  and  illegal  pursuits  with  outrageous  practical  jokes.  He  carried 
quills  containing  unpleasant  insects  to  church,  and  blew  them  upon  the 
congregation.  He  fastened  the  devout  together  by  means  of  fish-hooks. 
He  scattered  adhesive  burrs,  and  "itching  powder,"  on  the  passengeis. 
He  greased  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  churches,  and  he  delighted  to 
attach  ridiciilQUS  appendages  to  the  frocks  of  the  friars.  But  his  especial 
pleasure  consisted  in  tormenting  the  watch,  ornamenting  them  according 
to  his  fancy,  and  fixing  them  in  ridiculous  positions  when  he  happened 
to  find  them  asleep,  and  inveigling  them  into  unpleasant  predicaments 
when  he  chanced  to  encounter  them  awake.  Sometimes  lie  took  it  in 
his  head  to  transfer  the  burden  of  the  next  gibbet  to  the  sign  of  an  obnox- 
ious trader ;  and  occasionally  he  ventured  to  suspend  the  trader  himself 
from  the  said  gibbet  He  was  always  at  feud  with  apprentice,  lackey,  and 
soldier,  and  no  gathering  ever  took  place  without  a  drawn  battle  between 
these  inveterate  belligerents.  He  was  particularly  conspicuous  as  the 
exponent  of  current  feeling,  and  in  this  character  he  was  dreaded  above 
all  things  by  unsuccessful  generals,  rapacious  mistresses,  and  unpopular 
magistrates  and  ministers.  These  people  he  was  always  ready  to  lam- 
poon, caricature,  and  bum  in  ^f^^ ;  and  equally  forward,  when  occa- 
sion served,  to  hiss,  hoot,  and  stone. 

Next  to  his  excessive  privileges  and  equally  excessive  turbulence,  the 
mediaeval  student  was  notorious  for  his  propensity  to  wandering.  But 
for  this  he  had  some  excuse.  Eveiy  university  had  its  own  peculiar  sub- 
ject of  excellence ; — Paris  being  renowned  for  theology,  Montpellier  for 
medicine,  the  Italian  schools  for  law,  and  the  Spanish  for  the  natural 
sciences.  Consequently,  before  an  education  could  be  completed,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  tour  of  Western  Europe,  and  nearly  every  student 
did  so.     Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  name  celebrated  in  literature  or  state- 
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craft  during  the  middle  ages  that  may  not  be  traced  from  one  end  of 
Christendom  to  the  other  in  search  of  knowledge.  Becket,  for  instance, 
studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Bologna ;  Dante  at  Padua,  Bologna,  Paris, 
and  Oxford ;  Wolsey's  successor  Cromwell,  and  Popes  Sylvester  11.  and 
Pius  II.  extended  their  learned  travel  still  further ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
early  scholars,  like  Guarius  the  Veronese,  and  the  learned  John  of  Ba- 
singstoke, archdeacon  of  Leicester,  sailed  to  Athens  or  Constantinople  to 
learn  Greek ;  or  like  the  monk  Adelard  pushed  their  way  through  a  thou- 
sand difficulties  to  the  East  to  make  acquaintance  with  that,  in  those 
days,  much-desired  tongue,  Arabic,  in  its  purity. 

A  source  almost  as  prolific  of  learned  rambling  as  the  desire  of  knowl- 
edge, was  the  wish  to  exhibit  that  knowledge  when  acquired.  A  man 
of  many  tongues,  or  much  science,  was  as  ostentatious  of  his  wares  as  the 
vainest  beauty,  and  even  more  industrious  in  seeking  opportunities  for 
display.  It  became  fashionable  for  well-read  men  to  wander  about  from 
one  celebrated  college  to  another  propounding  elaborate  subtilties,  extra- 
ordinary paradoxes,  and  singular  conceits,  and  challenging  discussion 
upon  all.  This  custom  developed  that  brilliant  class  of  men  represented 
in  Italy  by  Picus  of  Mirandola,  and  in  Britain  by  the  Admirable  Crichton 
and  Mark  Alexander  Boyd.  Its  best  specimen,  however,  was — one  whose 
traits  to  a  great  extent  have  been  borrowed  to  adorn  the  others — Ferdi- 
nand de  Cordova,  who  flashed  out  in  full  radiance  at  Paris  in  1445.  ^^^^ 
youth — he  was  then  but  nineteen — was  a  model  of  manly  beauty  and  a 
prodigy  of  learning.  He  spoke  all  the  known  tongues,  was  a  consum- 
mate jurist,  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  skilful  ph}'sician.  He  was 
deeply  learned  in  the  mathematics,  and,  as  far  as  astrology  went,  the 
bosom  friend  and  confidant  of  the  stars.  He  knew  by  heart  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  school-men  in  addition  to  those  of  Galen,  Hippoc- 
rates, Avicenna,  and  Aristotle.  And  he  could  handle  all  this  learning 
with  unrivalled  dexterity.  Nor  was  he  less  formidable  in  helm  and  shield 
than  under  cap  and  gown,  for  he  was  a  perfect  swordsman,  and  he  rode 
like  a  centaur.  And  he  was  just  as  superexcellent  in  the  milder  accom- 
plishments. He  sang,  he  danced,  he  painted,  he  composed,  and  he 
played  admirably  on  all  possible  musical  instruments.  As  for  his  achieve- 
ments, they  were  just  as  extraordinary.  He  vanquished  all  the  disputants, 
overturned  all  the  tilters,  and  won  all  the  beauties.  He  dazzled,  indeed, 
until  his  contemporaries,  unable  to  account  for  him  otherwise,  pronounced 
him  with  one  voice — ^ihe  devil  incarnate.  And  his  end  was  as  myste- 
rious as  his  capacity.  For  just  when  his  genius  flashed  the  brightest — 
whiff,  it  went  out ;  but  where,  how,  or  when,  nobody  could  tell. 

The  theses  in  which  these  argumentative  itinerants  delighted  were  only 
too  ridiculous.  But  for  all  that  they  sufficed  to  set  those  pugnacious 
generations  very  seriously  by  the  ears.     More  than  once  have  the  learned 
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throaghoat  Europe  taken  sides  on  some  worthless  quibble  and  fought  it 
out  in  the  school-room  with  foot  and  fist,  as  well  a^  with  the  tongue.  The 
weaker  party,  of  course,  alwa)'s  went  to  the  wall ;  and  often  a  good  deal 
further.  For  on  these  occasions  it  was  the  custom  to  expel  professors  by 
the  dozen,  and  scholars  by  the  thousand.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  University  of  P^ris  busy  discussing  whether 
igo  amai  was  not  as  good  a  phrase  as  ego  amo  ;  and  endeavoring  to  settle 
the  true  pronunciation  of  the  letter  Q  by  'Uhe  strong  arm  of  the  law." 
And  these  subjects  of  dispute  were  sound  sense  itself  in  comparison  with 
many  others.  Irish  students  were  particularly  renowned  for  their  perverse 
ingenuity  in  fabricating  dilemmas,  and  their  annoying  industry  \Jk  fixing 
honest  people  between  them.  In  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  tor- 
menting all  Christendom  with  this  piece  of  logic : — "You  must  either 
affirm  or  deny  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  three  substances. 
If  you  affirm  it  you  are  undoubtedly  a  Tritheist,  and  worship  three  gods. 
And  if  you  deny  it,  this  denial  implies  that  there  are  not  three  distinct 
persons,  and  you  fall  into  Sabellianism.  And  so,  my  worthy  fnend, 
whichever  way  you  take  it,  you  are  a  heretic,  and  safe  for  condign  pun- 
ishment "  This  was  neat,  and  gave  the  clerical  authorities  much  trouble 
in  its  time.  And  no  sooner  was  it  forgotten  than  some  other  subtle  Irish- 
man was  sure  to  propound  something  as  mischievously  two-edged ;  until 
the  Green  Island's  chiefest  boast  in  those  days^  Erigena,  originated  that 
puzzling  controversy  about  "  universals"  which  gave  ami^e  employment 
to  all  the  doctors^  before  the  Reformation  called  them  up  from  quibble 
and  quiddity  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  solid  interest 
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I  ACCEPT  without  qualification  the  first  principle  of  our  forefathers^ 
that  every  boy  born  into  tho  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  main* 
taining  himself  in  honest  independence.  No  education  which  does  not 
make  this  its  first  aim  is  worth  anything  at  all.  There  are  but  three  ways 
of  living,  ^  some  one  has  said  :  by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing. 
Those  who  do  not  work,  di^uise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we 
please,  afe  doing  one  of  the  other  two.  .  .  .  The  practical  necessities  must 
take  precedence  of  the  intellectual.  A  tree  must  be  rooted  in  the  soil 
before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit  A  man  must  learn  to  stand  upright 
upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be  independent  of  charity  or 
accident  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual 
cultivation  worth  having  can  possibly  be  built  •^—ZV^imV. 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, 
Section  VIII. — The  Chlorine  Group. 

BOTH  the  physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  chlorine  are  of  a 
strongly  marked  character* 

Chlorine  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  twice  and  a  half  as  heavy  as  air,  with 
a  pungent  suffocating  odor.  It  combines  readily  with  hydrogen  and  with 
the  metals.  With  the  former  it  makes 
hydrochloric  acid  (called  also  muriatic 
acid).  The  most  abundant  compound 
of  chlorine  and  a  metal  is  common  salt, 
which  is  chloride  of  sodium.  From 
either  of  these  two  leading  compounds, 
chlorine  may  be  prepared  for  experi- 
ment -=_«.——-----— ---...^_.«. 

Exp.  dt.  Put  into  a  flask  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  black  oxide  of  manganese ;  add  enough  hydrochloric 
acid  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Mix  thoroughly  by 
shaking  the  flask,  and  apply  heat  The  flask  must  be  provided  with  a 
cork  and  bent  glass  tube,  leading  to  the  receiving-jar.  The  jar  should 
be  loosely  covered,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  contained  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  a  free  escape  of  the  chlorine.  The  weight 
of  the  chlorine  will  sink  it  promptly  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Care  must 
be  taken  against  inhaling  the  gas  too  freely. 

Exp.  67.  In  a  flask  prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment,  put  four  parts 
of  common  salt,  one  part  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  two  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  two  of  water.     Apply  heat  and  collect  the  gas  as  before. 

Exp,  68.  A  third  method  for  preparing  chlorine  is  a  veiy  simple  and 
rapid  one,  and  is  appropriately  employed  when  the  deodorizing  property 
of  the  gas  is  to  be  applied. 

In  the  bottom  of  a  specia  jar  or  bottle  put  a  tablespoonful  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  four  or  five 
parts  of  water ;  when  the  heat  arising  from  the  combination  has  disap- 
peared, pour  the  mixture  upon  the  chloride  of  lime.  Chlorine  is  rapidly 
evolved. 

Exp.  69.  In  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  hang  two  pieces  of  bright-colored 
calico,  one  of  which  is  dry  and  the  other  wet  with  water.  The  wet  piece 
will  rapidly  lose  its  color. 

Exp.  70.  Fix  a  taper  to  a  bent  wire,  light  it,  and  lower  it  slowly  into 
a  jar  of  chlorine.  The  flame  becomes  red  and  throws  off  large  volumes 
of  smoke. 
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This  experiment  shows  the  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen.  The 
material  of  the  candle  being  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  jar  affording  chlorine  alone,  the  carbon  is  liberated,  while  the  re- 
maining elements  unite  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 

Exp,  71.  Fill  a  tall  narrow  jar  with  chlorine.  Prepare  some  powdered 
antimony  by  crashing  and  sifting  through  muslin  until  it  is  finely  pul- 
verized. Sprinkle  the  antimony  from  the  fingers  slowly  into  the  jar.  It 
will  bum  with  brilliancy  and  fill  the  jar  with  a  white  vapor  of  chloride  of 
antimony,  which  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  may  be  poured  fh>m  the 
jar  almost  as  though  it  were  liquid. 

Exp,  72.  Procure  at  a  sign-painter's  a  few  leaves  of  "Dutch  gold." 
It  is  an  imitation  of  gold-leaf.  Put  a  leaf  into  a  jar  of  chlorine.  It 
bums  rapidly,  forming  chloride  of  copper  and  chloride  of  zinc 

Exp,  73.  Wet  a  bit  of  paper  or  rag  with  turpentine  that  has  been 
slightly  warmed,  and  put  it  into  a  jar  of  chlorine.  It  bums,  giving  o£f  a 
great  volume  of  sooL 

Exp,  74.  Fill  a  tall  bottle  with  water,  and  invert  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner on  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  Displace  two-thirds  of  the 
\nXtx  by  chlorine  and  the  rest  by  common  illuminating  gas. 

Remove  the  jar,  tum  it  mouth  upward,  and  ignite  the  mixed  gases. 
The  fire  proceeds  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  while  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  is  formed  above. 

Exp.  75.  Prepare  some  chlorine  water  by  conducting  the  gas  into  a 
jar  of  water,  through  which  it  is  allowed  to  bubble.  Keep  the  solution 
in  a  dark  place.  It  may  be  used  for  removing  fruit-stains,  or  for  disin- 
fecting purposes. 

Exp,  76.  Make  a  colored  solution  by  adding  a  little  litmus  or  aniline 
to  a  tall  glass  of  water.  Connect  a  glass  tul)e  with  a  funnel  by  aid  of  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing,  so  that  it  will 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Pour 
in  some  chlorine  water — prepared  as  in 
the  last  experiment  The  solution  is 
decolorized  rapidly,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Exp,  jj.  Prepare  a  flask  of  ammonia 
gas,  as  in  Experiment  65.  Fill  a  flask  also 
with  chlorine.  Bring  the  open  mouths 
of  the  two  flasks  together.  A  dense  white 
cloud  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  formed. 

There  are  five  diff'erent  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen.  They  are  mostly 
of  such  character  as  to  prevent  their  exhibition  in  the  school-room. 

The  following  experiments,  however,  with  chlorate  of  potash,  which 
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contains  chloric  acid,  may  be  safely  tried  by  expenmenters  of  limited 
experience. 

Exp,  78.  In  a  tall  jar  full  of  water  put  a  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  a  few  pieces  of  phosphorus  cut  small, — the  whole  bulk  of  the 
phosphoras  being  about  equal  to  a  small  marble. 

Place  in  the  jar  a  funnel-tube,  as  in  Exp.  76,  and  pour  in  some  sul^ 
phuric  acid.  A  brilliant  and  noisy  combustion  of  the  phosphorus  ensues, 
which,  by  slowly  adding  the  acid,  may  be  continued  for  some  time. 

Exp,  79.  Mix  one  spoonful  of  pulverized  sugar  and  two  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  Put  the  mixture  on  a  tin  plate  or  slate,  and  apply  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  burns  with  a  pinkish-colored  flame,  and  very 
rapidly. 

Exp,  80.  Pulverize  a  single  grain  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  stone-ware 
mortar ;  add  about  as  much  ' '  flower  of  sulphur"  and  rub  the  mixture 
with  the  pestle.  A  series  of  sharp  explosions  will  follow,  which  may  be 
continued  for  a  long  time. 

Iodine, 

Iodine  requires  no  preparation  by  the  experimenter.  The  solid  ele- 
ment is  employed,  in  the  form  of  blue-black  scales,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  chemist 

Exp,  81.  Put  two  or  three  small  scales  of  the  solid  iodine  into  a  small 
flask  and  apply  heat.  Violet  vapor  soon  fills  the  flask,  and  unless  the 
latter  be  heated  throughout,  fine  crystals  of  iodine  will  be  at  once  de- 
posited in  the  neck.  Alcohol  may  be  used  to  wash  out  the  flask.  The 
yellow-brown  solution  thus  formed,  is  the  "tincture  of  iodine"  sold  by 
the  druggists. 

Exp,  82.  Dissolve  a  few  grains  of  starch  in  a  cup  full  of  boiling  water. 
Add  a  little  of  the  solution  from  Experiment  81.  A  blue  solution  of  the 
iodide  of  starch  is  formed.  Boil  this  blue  solution  and  the  color  will 
disappear,  but  will  return  again  as  the  solution  cools. 

Exp,  83.  Dip  a  brush  in  a  solution  of  starch,  and  draw  or  write  upon 
clean  white  paper.  Prepare  iodine  vapor  by  dropping  a  few  particles 
upon  a  hot  tin  plate.  Hold  the  starch  drawing,  while  still  moist,  in  the 
vapor ;  it  will  assume  a  deep-blue  color. 

Exp,  84.  Expose  the  freshly  cut  surface  of  a  potato  to  iodine  vapor. 
The  blue  color  which  appears  proves  the  presence  of  starch. 

Exp,  85.  To  a  solution  of  starch  add  one  or  two  cr}'stals  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  No  change  of  color  appears  until  something  capable  of  de- 
composing the  salt  and  releasing  the  iodine  is  added.  Add  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  the  solution.     It  immediately  turns  blue. 

Exp,  86.  Prepare  the  solution  as  in  No.  85,  but  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid  add  chlorine  water.     The  iodine  will  be  set  free  as  before. 
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If  chlorine  gas  be  poured  upon  the  solution,  and  the  latter  stirred,  the 
same  effect  will  be  produced. 

Exp,  87.  Cut  some  thin  slices  of  phosphorus,  observing  the  piccaa- 
tions  given  in  Exp.  39.  Place  upon  each  slice  a  small  scale  of  iodine: 
They  soon  burst  into  flame.  The  union  of  the  two  elements  affords  tat 
sufficient  to  inflame  the  phosphorus. 

Exp,  88.  Place  a  few  scales  of  iodtne  in  a  wm^ifmm^  and  pour  upon 
them  enongfa  aqva  smmonia  to  cover  tfam  well.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
about  a  quaiter  of  an  hour.  Four  off  the  ammonia,  and  pour  on  some 
water.  Stir  the  mixture  and  filter,  using  two  or  three  different  filter- 
papers  ;  as  the  liquid  passes  through,  tear  the  paper  while  still  wet  into 
two  or  three  pieces,  dividing  the  brown  substance  on  the  paper  each 
time.  The  papers  when  diy  cannot  be  moved  without  exploding  them. 
This  compound  is  called  the  iodide  of  nitrogen,  but  its  composition  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

Instead  of  filtering  as  above,  the  iodide  may  be  removed  from  the  water 
with  a  slip  of  glass,  and  spread  upon  slips  of  paper,  or,  what  is  quite  as 
well,  placed  upon  the  floor  or  pavement. 

Bromine, 

This  element  is  obtained  of  the  chemist  in  small  bottles  carefully  sealed. 
The  liquid  element  being  covered  also  with  a  little  water. 

Exp,  89.  A  drop  taken  from  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  dropping-tube  and 
placed  in  a  flask,  fills  the  latter  with  a  deep-red  vapor. 

Its  bleaching  property  may  be  easily  tested.  It  has  less  power  than 
chlorine. 

Exp,  90.  Put  a  drop  of  bromine  in  a  wine-glass.  Into  the  glass  drop  a 
piece  of  the  metal  potassium,  not  larger  than  a  pea.  The  explosion  is  instan- 
taneous. The  experiment  should  not  be  tried  when  obsenrers  are  very  near, 
as  the  potassium  is  thrown  about  with  considerable  violence. 

Fluorine, 

This  element  is  not  yet  prepared  by  the  chemist  The  compound  of 
chief  interest  to  the  experimenter  is  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  prepared 
from  fluor  spar  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  used  solely  for  etching 
on  glass. 

Exp,  91.  To  make  an  etching,  procure  an  old  teacup  and  a  piece  of 
glass  large  enough  to  cover  it 

The  glass  must  be  covered  with  wax  as  follows.  Warm  the  glass  by 
passing  it  back  and  forth  over  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp.  Rub  the 
glass  with  a  bit  of  beeswax.  If  the  glass  is  warm  enough,  some  of  the 
wax  will  adhere. 
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Now  warm  the  glass  again  until  the  wax  melts  and  flows  uniformly 
-  as  much  of  the  glass  as  is  to  be  exposed. 

1AA%  on  white  paper,  the  drawing  you  wish  to  transfer  to  the  glass. 
Place  the  glass  (muced  aide  uppermost)  over  your  drawing.  Trace  the 
picture  carefully  with  a  kud^oiated  pencil,  taking  special  pains  to  cut 
through  the  wax  to  the  glass. 

Put  in  the  cup  nearly  a  tablespoonful  of  powdesed  fioor-spar  or  ciyo- 
lite.  Rub  sbme  wax  or  oil  on  the  sides  of  the  cup.  Add  salphaiic  uaA 
enough  to  make  a  thin  paste  of  the  fluor-spar ;  cover  at  once  with  tbe 
glass  so  as  to  expose  the  drawing  to  the  gas  liberated,  and  apply,  if  possi- 
ble, a  gentle  heat,  but  not  enough  to  melt  the  wax. 

After  a  few  minutes  it  may  be  set  away  by  itself  for  an  hour.  Be  very 
careful  in  the  mean  time  not  to  inhale  any  of  the  funies. 

Remove  the  glass— clean  it  with  turpentine,  and  the  drawing  will  be 
found  indelibly  fixed  in  the  glass. 

Instead  of  the  teacup  as  mentioned  above,  a  far  better  holder  may  be 
made  by  a  plumber  from  sheet-lead.  Two  and  a  half  inches  square  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  are  good  proportions. 
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IF  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its  most  eminent  results,  it  must  be 
made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a  child  the  general 
phenomena  of  nature,  you  must,  as  far  as  possible,  give  reality  to  your 
teachings  by  object-lessons;  in  teaching  him  botany,  he  must  handle 
the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  himself :  in  teaching  him  physics 
and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill  him  with  information, 
but  you  must  be  careful  that  what  he  learns  he  knows  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge. Don't  be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that  a  magnet  attracts  iron. 
Let  him  see  that  it  does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  the  one  upon  the  other 
for  himself.  And  especially  tell  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he 
is  compelled,  by  the  absolute  authority  of  nature,  to  believe  that  which 
is  written  in  books.  Pursue  this  discipline  carefully  and  conscientiously, 
and  you  may  make  sure  that  however  scanty  may  be  the  measure  of  in- 
formation which  you  have  poured  into  the  boy's  mind,  you  have  created 
an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless  value  in  practical  life. 

One  is  constantly  asked.  When  should  this  scientific  education  be  com- 
menced ?  I  should  say  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence.  A  child  seeks  for 
information  about  matters  of  physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  talk. 
The  first  teaching  it  wants  is  an  object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruction  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a 
modicum  of  science. — Huxley, 


AUGUST,  1869- 


VACATION, 


WHEN  the  sons  of  God  assembled  on  a  certain  ancient  occasion, 
Satan  came  also.  It's  his  way.  He  seems  to  have  a  knack  of 
turning  up  on  all  occasions.  Without  saying  so  mnch  as  *'hy  yoni 
leave,"  or  waiting  for  an  invitation,  the  disagreeables  of  life  (the  modem 
term  for  Satan  and  his  imps)  put  in  an  appearance  alwaj-s — even  in 
vacation-time. 

We  are  not  led  to  this  moralizing  strain  by  any  thoughts  of  gnats,  mas- 
quitos,  scorching  days  and  sweltering  nights,  and  other  natural  afflictions 
that  accompany  this  happy  season ;  but  by  something  worse,  more  use- 
less and  unaccountable — a  call  for  a  Vacation  Editorial. 

What  the  logical  connection  between  hot  weather,  insect  pests,  and 
vacation  may  be,  we  confess  our  inability  to  discover.  We  are  equally 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  logical  necessity  of  saying,  just  at  this  time, 
' '  something  about  vacation. "  But  facts  are  &cts ;  and  musquitos  are  not 
more  inseparably  connected  with  this  otherwise  unobjectionable  period, 
than  this  sort  of  literature  seems  to  be.  Wky^  we  don't  know.  All  we 
know  is  that  a  vacation  editorial  (bother  the  word  !)  is  demanded  :  that 
is,  by  the  worthy  publishers  of  the  Monthly.  It's  the  proper  thing  for 
the  season,  no  doubt,  or  the  custom  would  never  have  originated ;  but  we 
could  wish  that  the  reason  of  it  were  more  apparent 

Is  it  possible — and  the  harrowing  suspicion  that  it  may  be  comes  over 
us  for  the  moment — ^that  anxious  ma'ams  and  masters  are  really  waiting 
to  be  told  what  to  do  with  the  precious  hours  between  the  last  day  of  this 
school-term  and  the  first  day  of  next  term  ?  Seriously  we  hope  not ;  yet 
for  fear  that  it  may  be  so  :  that  a  neglect  of  duty  on  our  part  may  de- 
prive some  suffering  brother  or  sister  of  the  blessings  of  a  well-spent 
vacation,  we  will  rise  to  the  occasion  ;  and  remembering  the  years  when 
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we  used  lo  be  favored  with  such  periods  of  release  from  labor,  we  will 
essay  to  tell  how  the  days  may  be  spent  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

In  the  first  place,  anxious  friends,  you  should  each  bear  in  mind  that 
you  have  a  mind — and  a  profession ;  and  that  these  are  all  and  all  to 
you.  To  be  sure  the  confinement  and  incessant  labor  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  nervous  exhaustion  proceeding  therefrom,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  body  to  be  cared  for,  now  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  it ;  but  don't  give  way  to  the  delusion.  Spurn  the  insidious  tempta- 
tions of  sense  as  you  do  those  of  would-be  friendly  advisers  who  tell  you 
that  you  want  rest  and  recreation.  You  don't  want  rest,  du/  change  of  occu- 
pation I  Let  your  new  occupations  be  such  as  befit  a  scholar.  Don't 
be  enticed  into  pic-nics,  or  fishing  excursions,  or  mountain  scrambles. 
Rather  take  your  algebras  and  grammars,  your  big  dictionaries  and  his- 
toric tomes,  and  employ  the  hours  of  release  from  toil  in  storing  your 
minds  with  precious  knowledge.  You  will  grow  pale  and  headachy  in 
consequence ;  but  that  is  scholarly.  Stick  to  your  books.  Be  dignified. 
Never  drop  your  professional  air  and  bearing.  We  have  known  teachers 
to  forget  themselves  even  so  far  as  to  be  seen  actually  lying  on  the  grass 
in  the  shade,  or  frollicking  with  children  in  the  woods  and  meadows. 
Don't  you  do  it  It  isn't  professional.  Don't  go  into  the  fields,  either, 
and  make  believe  lyork  with  the  men.  It  will  destroy  the  intellectual 
pallor  of  your  countenance  and  roughen  your  hands  and  your  manners. 
It  may  toughen  your  stomach,  too;  and  your  brain,  perhaps;  so  that 
you  will  appear  as  unscholarly  as  other  men. 

Stick  to  your  books.  If  you  needs  must  have  recreation,  let  it  be  in- 
tellectual. Don't  mingle  too  much  with  common  people.  Let  your 
associations  rather  be  with  men  of  culture  like  yourselt  Attend  all  the 
teachers'  meetings  you  can,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  Book  Agents. 
Listen  attentively  to  their  words,  and  to  the  speeches  of  the  eminent 
educators  and  distinguished  authors  who  will  be  on  hand  to  instruct  you. 
They  will  tell  you  things  that  you  would  never  hear  elsewhere. 

But  don't  allow  these  intellectual  and  professional  divertisements,  prof- 
itable as  they  may  be,  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  time.  Remember 
that  the  cultivation  of  mind  is  your  chosen  occupation,  and  the  only  way 
to  prepare  yourself  for  the  work  is  to  cultivate  your  own  mind.  For 
this  there's  nothing  like  reading.  Read  therefore,  constantly,  the  heaviest 
books  you  can  lay  your  hands  on.    And  let  your  conversation  savor 
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thereof.  Talk  ancient  history  and  philosophy  to  such  persons  as  may  be 
disposed  to  converse  with  yon.  Tell  the  farm-hands  the  Latin  words  for 
hoe  and  rake,  and  the  Greek  for  piich/ork.  If  you  don't  know  these  lan- 
guages, recite  something  from  your  grammar.  It  will  air  your  learning 
and  inspire  all  who  meet  you  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  education. 

Above  all,  siudy.  It  is  the  only  way  to  spend  a  vacation  profitably. 
Study  constantly,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  spirit,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vigor,  with  which  you  will  enter  upon  the  next  term's  work, — and 
the  ease  with  which  you  will  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil  before  the  term 
is  done. 


WM.  H,   SEWARD  AS  A   SCHOOLMASTER. 

A  GEORGIA  paper  reproduces  an  ancient  advertisement  of  Union 
Academy,  Putnam  County,  Geoigia, — over  which  Wm.  H.  Seward 
presided  as  rector  some  fifty  years  ago, — "as  a  reminiscence  likely  to 
interest  many  of  our  older  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  were  students  in 
the  Academy  under  his  administration." 

The  advertisement,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  of 
Milledgeville,  in  181 9,  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  a  private  Academy 
lately  established  "not  far  from  Gamer's  ferry,"  and  "adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  80  to  100  scholars,  in  two  schools."  The  interesting 
point  of  the  announcement,  however,  is  the  statement  that  "The  rector, 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  is  late  from  Union  College,  New  York,  from 
which  institution  he  comes  highly  recommended  as  a  young  gentleman 
of  good  moral  character  and  distinguished  industry  and  literary  acquire- 
ments." The  enumeration  of  Mr.  Seward's  duties  seems  to  have  suffered 
at  the  printer's  hands.  We  give  what  we  find.  "  He  will  teach,"  so  the 
advertisement  runs,  "the  Latin  and  Greek  language,  theoretically,  {sk) 
practical  Mathematics,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  such  other  branches  as 
are  usually  taught  in  Northern  Colleges.'' 

In  view  of  Mr.  Seward's  subsequent  career,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  hx  his  political  course  has  been  influenced  by  his  experience 
at  Union  Academy,  "in  the  neighborhood  of  Major  Wm,  Alexander, 
Mr.  Wm.  Walker,  and  CoL  Wm.  E,  Adams,  in  Putnam  County,"  Georgia. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  American  Women's  Educational  Association  in 
this  city,  a  short  time  ago,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sentiments  they  embody  may  speedily  be 
put  to  the  test  of  practical  execution.     There  is  more  wisdom  in  them 
than  is  commonly  found  in  the  resolutions  of  Educational  Associations. 

1.  That  one  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  woman  is  the  fact  that 
the  distinctive  profession  of  her  sex,  as  the  nurse  of  infancy  and  of  the 
sick,  as  the  educator  of  childhood,  and  as  the  chief  minister  of  the  family 
state,  has  not  been  duly  honored,  nor  such  provision  been  made  for  its 
scientific  and  practical  training  as  is  accorded  to  the  other  sex  for  their 
professions  ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  neglect  that  women  are  driven  to 
seek  honqr  and  independence  in  the  institutions  and  the  professions  of 
men. 

2.  That  the  science  of  domestic  economy  in  its  various  branches  in< 
volves  more  important  interests  than  any  other  human  science,  and  that 
the  evils  suffered  by  women  would  be  extensively  remedied  by  establish- 
ing institutions  for  training  woman  for  her  profession,  which  shall  be  as 
generously  endowed  as  are  the  institutions  of  men,  many  of  which  have 
•been  lai^gely  endowed  by  women. 

3.  That  the  science  of  domestic  economy  should  be  made  a  study  in 
all  institutions  for  girls ;  and  that  certain  practical  employments  of  th« 
&mily  state  should  be  made  a  part  of  common-school  education,  espe- 
cially the  art  of  sewing,  which  is  so  needful  for  the  poor ;  and  that  we 
will  use  our  influence  to  secure  these  important  measures. 

4.  That  every  young  woman  should  be  trained  to  some  business  by 
which  she  can  earn  an  independent  livelihood  in  case  of  poverty. 

5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  various  indoor  employments  suitable  for 
women,  there  are  other  outdoor  employments  especially  favorable  to 
health  and  equally  suitable,  such  as  raising  fruits  and  flowers,  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  and  cotton,  the  raising  of  bees,  and  the  superintendence  of 
dairy  farms  and  manu&ctures.  All  of  these  offer  avenues  to  wealth  and 
independence  for  women  as  properly  as  men,  anci  schools  for  imparting 
to  women  the  science  and  practice  of  these  employments  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  as  jiberally  endowed  as  are  the  agricultural  schools  for  men. 

CONNECTICUT.— If  the  old  adage,  "Where  there's  much  smoke 
there  must  be  some  fire, "  holds  good,  we  may  believe  that  the  needed 
educational  awakening  has  at  last  come  over  this  long  torpid  state.  The 
Report  of  the  past  year's  school  work  is  really  creditable — for  Connecti- 
cut :  we  trust  that  it  is  equally  credible.  Indeed,  afler  striking  an  aver- 
age between  the  figures  of  speech  and  figures  of  &ct,  which  the  Report 
afifords — an  operation  needed  by  most  school  documents — and  compa^ 
ring  the  result  with  the  unenthusiastic  reports  of  impartial  witnesses,  we 
find  good  grounds  for  hope  that  before  many  years  the  common-schools 
of  Connecticut  will  cease  to  be  a  by-word,  a  satire  on  New  England 
intelligence.  True,  the  recent  improvement  shown  by  the  statistics  is 
slight — save  in  the  matter  of  cost — ^yet  the  promises  of  great  things  to  be 
are  numerous,  and  apparently  well  founded.     The  new  free-school  law 
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has  relieved  the  schools  of  a  serious  encambrance,  and  by  throwing  the 
cost  of  public  education  upon  the  people  at  large,  it  has  awakened  a 
much  more  general  interest  in  school  affairs,  an  interest  that  cannot  &il 
to  be  effective  for  good^ 

The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year,  was  124,083.  The  number  of  pupils 
registered  as  in  school  during  some  part  of  the  year  1868,  was  99,390,  of 
whom  2,644  wtre  over  school-age.  The  number  enrolled  in  winter 
schools  was  82,140;  in  summer  schools,  75,177.  The  average  attend- 
ance on  the  former  was,  59,489 ;  on  the  latter,  53,645.  The  enrolment 
was  thus  a  little  over  80  per  pent  of  the  school  population.  The  average 
attendance  was  about  72  per  cent  of  the  enrolment,  and  48  per  cent  of 
the  school  population.  Inasmuch  as  "average  attendance"  means  in 
some  places,  New  Haven,  for  example,  the  average  number  present  in 
school,  plus  the  number  excused  or  e^sent  fy  permission,  the  actual  daily 
attendance  upon  the  schools  of  Connecticut  is  scarcely  yet  a  matter  to 
brag  oC  The  schools  were  open,  on  an  average,  eight  months  and  three 
days.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  winter  seasons  was 
2,225 — males  645,  females  1,580.  During  the  summer  the  number  was 
2,207,  of  whom  150  were  men.  These  figures  show  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  states,  there  is  far  too  much  shifting  about  of  teachers.  The 
average  pay  of  female  teachers  was  $26.93  a  month,  including  board. 
The  male  teachers  were  paid  more  than  twice  as  much,  namely,  $56. 64. 
Twenty-nine  new  school-houses  were  built  during  the  year,  making  the 
number  in  the  State  1,640,  with  2,140  departments.  Only  877  school- 
houses  are  reported  as  in  go<Hi  condition ;  458  are  reported /azr,  and  304 
in  poor  condition.  A  commendable  r^pard,  however,  for  convenience, 
comfort,  and  even  architectural  elegance  in  school-buildings,  appears  to 
be  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  **  More  first-class  school-houses 
were  erected  last  year  than  ever  before  in  a  single  year."  Yet  "there  still 
remain  very  many  'school  huts,'  badly  located,  in  damp  unhealthy  flats, 
near  railroads,  factories,  or  drinking-saloons,  or  directly  on  the  highway, 
without  any  playgrounds  or  suitable  outbuildings,  w^ith  but  one  entrance 
for  boys  and  girls,  narrow  and  low-ceiled,  ill-ventilated,  without  blinds  or 
curtains,  while  windows  front  the  scholars  in  their  seats" — ^an  array  of 
charges  that  fairiy  staggers  one  to  read.  *'  In  a  few  cases,"  the  Secretary 
goes  on  to  say,  and  we  have  had  ocular  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, "the  desks  consist  of  long  boards  around  three  sides  of  the  room, 
while  three  planks  fronting  them  supply  all  the  seats  for  the  larger  schol- 
ars, and  a  similar  and  shorter  row  of  planks  nearer  the  box-stove  in  the 
centre,  serves  for  the  younger  children."  The  condition  of  these  so- 
called  desks  and  seats,  in  respect  to  ink-daubs  and  carving,  it  would 
scarcely  be  prudent  to  describe. 

The  capital  of  the  school-fund  is  $2,046,109,  affording  a  revenue  of 
$124,082.  The  Town  Deposit-fund  is  $763,661,  affording  a  revenue  of 
$43,985.  The  total  income  of  the  public  schools  was  $1,043,086,  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  $59,280.  The  total  amount  expended  for  public 
schools  was  $1, 102, 170,  an  increase  of  $139,442.  Of  the  expenditures, 
$609,658  went  for  teachers'  wages,  an  increase  of  $52,464;  $276,901 
for  new  buildings,  and  $51,781  for  repairs.  Evening  schoob  have  been 
conducted  in  New  London,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven  with  very  happy 
results.     The  number  of  private  schools  in  the  State  is  345,  reporting 
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10,364  pupils.  The  SecretJiy  enters  into  an  elaborate  argument  in  fevor 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  and  also  for  a  more  efficient 
system  of  school  supervision.  The  latter  argument  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  had  a  more  fortunate  selection  of  facts  been  made 
on  which  to  base  it  He  endeavors  to  show  the  advantages  of  city  super- 
vision by  parading  the  results  obtained  in  New  Haven  (the  only  city  in 
the  State  having  a  School  Superintendent),  but  adroitly  ignores  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  cities  in  the  State  which  obtain  better  results — a  larger 
enrolment  in  proportion  to  school  population,  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  average  attendance,  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  per  scholar — 
without  a  superintendent.  New  Haven  will  appreciate  the  puff,  but 
what  will  Hartford  and  New  London  say  ? 

OHIO. — From  the  abstract  of  statistics  in  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Common  schools,  we  select  the  following : — Num- 
ber of  unmarried  youth  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 
1,019,192  ;  an  increase  for  the  year  of  23,942.  Number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  731,772  ;  an  increase  of  27,005,  Average 
number  in  daily  attendance,  4 10, 72 1 ;  an  increase  of  1 3, 23 5.  Percentum 
of  enrolment  on  number  enumerated,  72  ;  an  increase  of  2  per  cent.  Per- 
centum of  average  daily  attendance  on  number  enumerated  40, — no  in- 
crease. The  number  of  schools  was  1 1, 783,  an  increase  of  eleven.  The 
number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  these  schools  was  14,070,  an 
increase  of  482.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  some  portion  of 
the  year  was  21,592 — males  8,854,  females  12,738  ;  an  increase  of  24  in 
the  former,  and  a  decrease  of  482  in  the  latter.  The  average  wages  of 
male  teachers  was,  in  common  schools,  (39. 86  a  month  ;  in  high  schools, 
$92.41, — an  increase  of  $1.34  in  the  former,  and  I5.31  in  the  latter. 
The  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers  was  $24. 75  in  common 
schools,  an  increase  of  95  cents ;  and  $49-97  in  high  schools,  an  increase 
of  $6.  In  2,338  districts,  the  teachers  "boarded  around."  The  schools 
were  si^stained  on  an  average  139  days;  but  the  average  school  attend- 
ance was  equivalent  to  only  fifty-seven  days  to  each  person  of  legal  school- 
age.  The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  was  11,406, — framed  8,499,  ^"^^  ^i  158,  stone  103,  log  646. 
Of  the  10,678  school-houses  in  sub-districts,  7,095  were  reported  as  luOh- 
out  suitable  outbuildings  /  8, 104  were  without  grounds  properly  fenced.  The 
number  of  school-houses  erected  or  completed  during  the  year  was  635. 
Of  these,  427  framed  and  147  brick  buildings  were  erected  in  sub-districts 
at  an  average  cost  of  $931 ;  and  9  framed  and  52  brick  buildings  were 
erected  in  separate  districts,  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,556.  ''One  no- 
ticeable and  most  commendable  feature  in  providing  new  school-buildings 
in  the  separate  districts,  is  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  selection 
of  suitable  sites," — a  feature  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  characterize 
the  rural  districts  also.  The  sources  of  school  revenues  are  :  the  principal 
of  the  irreducible  School  Fund,  about  $3,370,000,  State  tax,  local  tax, 
and  moneys  raised  by  fines,  licenses,  etc  The  "grand  total  of  receipts 
from  all  these  sources  for  1868,  was  $7,395,231.  The  school  expendi- 
tures were  :  to  teachers,  $3,387,901;  for  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs, 
$1,644,176 ;  for  fuel  and  oiher  contingent  expenses,  $672,979,  making  a 
total  of  over  $5,700,000.  An  interesting  table  shows  the  branches  of 
study  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  eachi     The  highest  number 
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stands  opposite  spelling,  576,304;  the  next  is  reading,  545,734-  Then 
follow  in  order,  writing,  377,534 ;  written  arithmetic,  268,594  ;  mental 
arithmetic,  254,808;  geography,  170,987;  "oral  lessons,"  100,229; 
English  grammar,  99.042 ;  the  alphabet,  96,469 ;  U.  S.  History  was 
studied  by  11,086,  and  algebra  by  12,995;  German  by  14,157;  Latin 
by  2,451,  and  Greek  by  662.  Drawing  was  practised  by  42,359  ;  com- 
position by  60,548,  and  declamation  by  23,708  ;  rhetoric  was  studied  by 
1,039,  ^"^  geometry  by  1,526.  Only  2,299  ^^^  taught  physiology,  and 
679  chemistry.  Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  given  to  50.807  ;  in  map- . 
drawing  to  26,847 ;  in  book-keeping  to  836.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  time  devoted  to  each  of  these  studies.  After  discussing  at  con- 
siderable length  and  with  much  candor  and  good  sense  the  educational 
condition  and  needs  of  the  State,  the  G>mmissioner  suggests  the  follow- 
ing measures,  as  likely  to  prove  of  advantage  to  the  schools :  (i.)  ^ 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  country  superintendency.  (2. )  A  broad 
and  comprehensive  system  of  professional  instruaion  and  training  for 
teachers.  (3. )  The  abolition  of  the  sub-district  system  of  territorial  divi- 
sion, and  the  adoption  of  the  township  system.  (4. )  The  distribution 
of  the  State's  gratuity  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  aggregate  school  attend- 
ance, instead  of,  as  now,  on  the  basis  of  enumeration  of  youth  of  school- 
age.  (5.)  The  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  or  Council  of 
Administration.  (6. )  The  employment  of  one  or  more  deputy  sdiool 
commissioners,  and  an  increase  of  clerical  force  in  the  school  department 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.— In  the  last  report  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  number  of  children  in  this  province  between  6 
and  16  years  of  age,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  76,00a  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  there  were  10,000  others  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18; 
making  altogether  86,000  persons  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school.  The 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  the  winter  term  of  the 
year  reported,  1867,  was  28,231.  During  the  summer  the  number  en- 
rolled was  30,871.  The  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the 
year  is  estimated  at  about  38,000.  The  number  attending  denomina- 
tional and  other  schools  not  included  in  the  foregoing  estimates  were 
sufficient  to  increase  the  number  of  public  pupils  to  upwards  of  40,000, — 
the  largest  number  ever  reported  for  Brunswick.  The  average  time  that 
these  pupils  were  in  school  is  not  stated.  The  largest  number  of  schools  in 
operation  at  any  time  during  the  year  was  in  the  summer,  when  there  were 
847,  employing  866  teachers — ^407  men,  and  459  womeiL  During  the 
winter  term  there  were  employed  815  teachers, — 430  men,  and  385  women. 
For  the  payment  of  these  teachers  the  province  provided  $78,752.  The 
local  subscriptions,  tuition  fees,  assessments,  and  ''board,"  increased 
this  sum  by  $107,442,  making  a  total  of  $186,194. 

SCOTLAND. — ^The  excellence  of  Scottish  elementary  education  has 
long  been  admitted  and  admired ;  and  this  excellence,  the  friends  of 
denominational  schools  assure  us,  has  resulted,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  to 
a  very  great  degree,  from  the  religious  teaching  which  has  attended  iL 
Indeed,  advocates  of  a  "religious  atmosphere"  in  the  school-room  have 
based  some  of  their  strongest  arguments  on  the  example  of  Scotland ; 
and  apparently  with  good  reason.  Nowhere  has  religious  instruction 
co-existed  with  secular  instruction  for  a  longer  period,  or  more  harmo- 
niously.    But  it  happens,  curiously  enough,  just  at  this  juncture,  when 
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a  strong  and  persistent  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  our  people  to 
adopt  the  Scotch  system,  or  something  similar,  the  Scotch  are  trying 
just  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  it.  While  our  State  Legislators  mislead  by  spe- 
cial pleading,  or  worse,  are  going  back  from  the  American  theorj^  of 
exclusively  secular  public  education,  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  and 
friends  of  education  in  Scotland  are  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion as  the  basis  of  their  national  system.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  a  well-planned  attempt — the  fourth  within  the  last  fifteen 
years — ^has  lately  been  made  to  obtain  for  Scotland  a  purely  unsectarian 
system  of  public  education,  and  with  an  encouraging  measure  of  success. 
The  objects  aimed  at  were — (i.)  To  extend  the  rating  system  and  make 
it  uniform  by  providing  that  all  schools  should  be  national,  and  that  none 
but  national  schools  should  enjoy  the  Privy  Council  grants ;  (2.)  To  es- 
tablish a  central  authority  over  education  in  Scotland,  through  which 
schools  should  be  provided  wherever  they  were  required ;  (3. )  To  estab- 
lish universal  undenominational  inspection.  The  Bill  providing  for  these 
reforms  naturally  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  though  the  people  of  Scotland  were  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  it.  A  hard  battle  was  fought  over  it  in  the  Committee 
of  Lordsy  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  symmetry  and  thoroughness  of  the 
measure.  The  second  provision  was  left  intact ;  but  the  first  and  third 
were  considerably  modified.  Two  amendments  were  carried,  which  pro- 
vide that  denominational  schools  may  still  be  established,  and  that  Privy 
Council  grants  may  still  be  given  to  both  Denominational  and  National 
schools.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Saturday  Review,  National 
Education  is  only  half  established,  and  denominational  inspection,  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  schools,  may  be 
continued  in  the  national  schools.  The  Privy  Council  will  have  to  sup- 
port a  staff  of  denominational  and  a  staff  of  national  inspectors,  and  an 
opening  is  still  left  for  sectarian  rivalry  and  discord.  In  short,  the  Pres- 
byterian people  of  Scotland  have  deliberately,  and  after  the  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in  matters  educational,  made 
up  their  minds  that  denominational  education  is  unsuited  to  their  coun- 
try, and  have  demanded  a  national  system ;  and  the  English  and  Irish 
Peers,  backed  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  have  refused  to  listen  to  their 
demands,  not  because  they  think  that  national  education  is  Unsuitable 
for  Scotland,  but  because  they  fear  that  if  undenominational  education 
were  established  in  Scotland  it  would  soon  be  demanded  in  England. 

Nevertheless,  the  gains  which  will  accrue  to  the  people  of  Scotland 
from  the  Bill,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  will  be  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable. They  will  get  a  Board  of  Education  whose  duty  will  be  to  see 
that  schools  are  established  wherever  they  may  be  required.  A  principle 
of  universal  rating  will  free  parents  from  dependence  on  the  caprice  of 
voluntary  bene&ctors,  or  on  the  jealousy  and  spasmodic  rivalry  of  con- 
tending sects.  Most  of  the  schools  are  released  from  clerical  supervision, 
and  are  henceforth  to  be  managed  by  committees  elected  by  the  people. 
The  schoolmasters  are  for  the  future  to  be  selected  from  a  body  of  certi- 
fied teachers,  approved  by  competent  examiners.  Every  school  in  Scot- 
land is  to  be  under  official  inspection,  and  the  buildings  are  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board.  The  money  furnished  by  the  Government 
for  primary  education  will  be  raised  from  $500,000  to  something  more 
than  $1,500,000  a  year.    As  soon  as  the  Bill  becomes  a  law,  all  the  old 
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parochial  schools  will  become  national,  and  open  to  national  in^)ectk>n. 
Many  of  them  will  shortly  be  thrown  on  the  rates,  and  so  taken  ont  of  the 
hands  of  the  Established  Ministers.  The  Free  Church  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  surrender  its  schools  to  the  national  system ;  so  will  the  United 
Presbyterians.  Undenominational  schools  will  be  abandoned ;  and  if 
the  national  schools  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  most  likely  will  be, 
the  private-adventure  schools  will  be  virtually  knocked  on  the  head  Tht 
RnrinVf  indeed,  finds  it  not  difficult  to  predict  that  the  national  schools; 
managed  and  supported  by  the  Slate,  will  speedily  draw  to  themselves 
all  the  children  within  reach.  The  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic 
schools  will  probably  remain  outside  the  national  system ;  and  so  long  as 
they  keep  to  their  own  people,  this  may  not  be  a  serions  matter.  But  if 
it  be  the  case,  as  stated  in  the  debate,  that  out  of  6,000  children  attending 
Episcopalian  schools,  only  a,  000  belonged  to  that  communion,  and  as 
the  Duke  of  Aigyle  stated  in  one  of  his  earlier  speeches,  that  the  diildren 
attending  these  schools  are  required  to  go  through  instruction  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  it.  is  obvious  that  a  stringent  conscience-clause  is 
necessa^  to  secure  freedom  of  Education  in  these  schools  so  long  as  they 
receive  Government  aid     And  that  clause  is  left  intact  in  the  Bill. 

VICTORIA. — In  "Greater  Britain"  the  somewhat  philosophical  au- 
thor  contrasts  this  colony  with  the  mother  country  in  regard  to  education, 
"One  of  the  best  features  of  the  colonial  democracy,"  he  says,  "is  its 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  England  it  is  one  of  our  worst 
national  peculiarities  that,  whatever  our  station,  we  either  are  content 
with  giving  children  an  '  education'  which  is  absolutely  wanting  in  any 
real  training  for  the  mind  or  aid  to  the  brain  in  its  development,  or  else 
we  give  them  a  schooling  which  is  a  mere  preparation  for  the  Bar  or  the 
Church  ;  for  it  has  always  been  considered  with  us  that  it  is  a  hx  greater 
matter  to  be  a  solicitor  or  a  curate,  than  to  be  wise  or  happy.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  consequence  partly  of  our  aristocratic  form  of  society,  which 
leads  every  meml)er  of  a  class  to  be  continually  trying  to  get  into  the  class 
immediately  above  it  in  wealth  or  standing.  In  the  colonies  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  democratic  form  which  society  has  taken  has  carried 
with  it  the  continental  habit  of  thought  upon  educational  matters ;  so  that 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  form  of  society  influenced  this  question 
much  more  than  the  energy  of  race,  which  is  rather  heightened  than  de- 
pressed in  these  new  countries.  The  English  Englishman  says,  '  If  I 
send  Dick  to  a  good  school,  and  scrape  up  money  enough  to  put  him 
into  a  profession,  even  if  he  don't  make  much,  at  least  he'll  be  a  gentle- 
man.' The  Australian  or  deoiocratic  Englishman  says,  '  Tom  must  have 
a  good  schooling,  and  must  make  the  most  of  it ;  but.  I'll  not  have  him 
knocking  about  in  broadcloth  and  earning  nothing:  so  no  profession 
for  him ;  but  let  him  make  money  like  me,  and  mayhap  get  a  few  acres 
more  land.' 

"  Making  allowance  for  the  thinness  of  population  in  the  bush,  edu- 
cation in  Victoria  is  extremely  general  among  the  children,  and  is  directed 
by  local  committees  with  success,  although  the  members  of  the  boards 
are  often  themselves  destitute  of  all  knowledge  except  that  which  tells 
them  that  education  will  do  their  children  good.  Mr.  Geary,  an  inspec- 
tor of  schools,  told  the  commissioners  that  he  had  examined  one  school 
where  not  a  single  member  of  the  local  committee  could  write ;  but  these 
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immigrant  fathers  do  their  duty  honestly  toward  the  children  for  all  their 
ignorance,  and  there  is  every  chance  that  the  schools  will  grow  and  grow 
until  their  influence  on  behalf  of  freedom  becomes  as  marked  in  Victoria 
as  it  ever  has  been  in  Massachusetts.  Education  has  a  great  advantage 
in  countries  where  political  rights  are  widely  extended ;  in  the  colonies, 
as  in  America,  there  is  a  spirit  of  political  life  astir  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  newspapers  and  public  meetings  continue  an  education  through 
life,  which  in  England  ceases  at  twelve,  and  gives  place  to  driving  sheep 
to  paddocks,  and  shouting  at  rooks  in  a  wheat-field." 
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FEW  if  any  works  designed  to  show  one-half  the  world  how  another 
half  lives,  are  more  entertaining  and  instructive  than  Wallace's 
**  Malay  Archipelago,"*  the  popular  fruit  of  some  eight  years  of  wan- 
dering "at  the  gateways  of  the  day."  The  author's  chief  purpose  was 
the  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history.  That  he  did  not  fail  of  it 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  his  sixty  or  seventy  journeys 
within  the  Archipelago,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  some  fourteen  thousand 
miles,  he  collected  and  sent  home  in  good  order  310  specimens  of  Mam- 
malia, 100  of  Reptiles,  8,050  of  Birds,  7,500  of  Shells,  13, 100  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  83,200  of  Coleoptera,  and  13,400  of  other  insects,  veiy  many  of 
which  were  entirely  new  to  science.  The  story  of  his  travels  is  pleasantly 
told,  and  full  of  instruction  and  entertainment  His  observations  of  man 
and  nature  show  all  the  keenness  of  a  practiced  naturalist  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  races  which  inhabit  the  Archipelago,  their  mental 
and  moral  condition,  habits,  and  customs,  etc.,  are  particularly  interest- 
ing, especially  as  they  quite  reverse  our  previous  notions  of  races  known 
to  us  heretofore  chiefly  as  pirates  and  head-hunters.  The  last  chapter, 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject,  closes  with  a  brief  comparison 
of  civilized  with  savage  life,  suggesting  some  points  on  which  the  author 
thinks  that  the  civilized  can  learn  something  from  the  savage  man. 

"We  most  of  us  believe,"  he  sa)^,  page  596,  "that  we,  the  higher 
races,  have  progressed,  and  are  progressing.  If  so,  there  must  be  some 
state  of  perfection,  some  ultimate  goal,  which  we  may  never  reach,  but  to 
which  all  true  progress  must  bring  us  nearer.  What  is  this  ideally  per- 
fect social  state  toward  which  mankind  ever  has  been,  and  still  is  tend- 
ing? Our  best  thinkers  maintain  that  it  is  a  state  of  individual  freedom 
and  self-government,  rendered  possible  by  the  equal  development  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  parts  of  our  nature, — a  state  in  which 
we  shall  each  be  so  perfectly  fitted  for  a  social  existence,  by  knowing  what 
is  right,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  what 
we  know  to  be  right,  that  all  laws  and  all  punishments  shall  be  unneces- 
sary.    In  such  a  state  every  man  would  have  a  sufficiently  well  balanced 

*  The  Malay  Archipelago :  The  land  of  the  Orang-utan,  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A 
Narrative  of  Travel,  with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Al^d  Russell  Wallace.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  638.    $3.50. 
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intellectaal  oiiganization  to  understand  the  moral  law  in  all  its  details,  and 
would  require  no  other  motive  but  the  free  impulse  of  his  own  nature  to 
obey  that  law. 

''Now  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that  among  people  in  a  very  low  stage  of 
civilization,  we  find  some  approach  to  such  a  perfect  social  state.  I  have 
lived  with  communities  of  savages  in  South  America  and  in  the  East, 
who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of  the  village 
freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of  his  fd- 
low,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place.  In 
such  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal.  There  are  none  of  those  wide 
distinctions  of  education  and  ignorance,  wealth  and  poverty,  master  and 
servant,  which  are  the  product  of  our  civilization  ;  there  is  none  of  that 
wide-spread  division  of  labor,  which,  while  it  increases  wealth,  produces 
also  conflicting  interests ;  there  is  not  that  severe  competition  and  strug- 
gle for  existence  or  for  wealth,  which  the  dense  population  of  civilized 
countries  inevitably  creates.  All  incitements  to  great  crimes  are  thus 
wanting,  and  petty  ones  are  repressed,  partly  by  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  but  chiefly  by  that  natural  sense  of  justice  and  of  his  neigh- 
bor's right,  which  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  inherent  in  every  race 
of  man. 

"Now,  although  we  have  progressed  vastly  beyond  the  savage  state  in 
intellectual  achievements,  we  have  not  advanced  equally  in  morals.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mass  of  our  populations  have  not  at  all 
advanced  beyond  the  savage  code  of  morals,  and  have  in  many  cases  sunk 
below  it.  .  .  .  Our  vast  manufacturing  system,  our  gigantic  commerce, 
our  crowded  towns  and  cities,  support  and  continually  renew  a  mass  of 
human  misery  and  crime  absoluiely  greater  than  has  ever  existed  before. 
They  create  and  maintain  in  life-long  labor  an  ever  increasing  army, 
whose  lot  is  the  more  hard  to  bear,  by  contrast  with  the  pleasures,  the 
comforts,  and  the  luxury  which  they  see  everywhere  around  them,  but 
which  they  can  never  hope  to  enjoy,  and  who,  in  this  respect,  are  worse 
off  than  the  savage  in  the  midst  of  his  tribe. 

"This  is  not  a  result  to  boast  of,  or  to  be  satisfied  with ;  and  until 
there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  this  failure  of  our  civilization — 
resulting  mainly  from  our  neglect  to  train  and  develop  more  thoroughly 
the  sympathetic  feelings  and  moral  Acuities  of  our  nature,  and  to  allow 
them  a  ktiger  share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  commerce,  and 
our  whole  social  organization — we  shall  never,  as  regards  the  whole  com- 
munity, attain  to  any  real  or  important  superiority  over  the  better  class 
of  savages." 

Many  of  the  purely  scientific  results  of  Mr.  Wallace's  travels  had 
already  been  made  public  through  scientific  periodicals;  but  that  will 
detract  nothing  from  the  popular  value  of  this  narrative.  The  work  will 
be  read  and  enjoyed  by  hundreds  who  care  little  for  the  problems  which 
Mr.  Wallace's  oliervations  go  so  far  toward  solving.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely brought  out  and  illustrated  by  maps  and  many  fine  engravings. 

Two  valuable  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished ;  the  one,*  designed  to  be  a  text-book  illustrative  of  Old  Testa- 

*  The  Old  Tctument  History.  By  Wm.  Smich,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harper  ft 
Brothers,  1 8  69.     iimo,  pp.  215. 
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mcnt  history,  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  l*his  volume  contains,  besides  the  text  and  necessary  explana- 
tions and  notes,  forty  or  more  illustrations,  several  maps,  chronological 
tables,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  etc.  It  is  an  excellent  work  for 
the  use  of  Bible-classes  and  Bible-readers  generally.  The  other  volume,  ^ 
the  English  edition  of  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  several  years, 
is  one  of  the  best  helps  that  we  know  of,  to  a  connected  view  of  the  nar- 
ratives given  in  the  Gospels.  The  various  accounts  of  events  in  Christ's 
life  are  arranged  together  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  connected 
by  an  original  but  very  simple  device,  so  as  to  form  out  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels one  continuous  narrative.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  maps, 
illustrative  of  Scripture  quotations,  judicious  expository  notes,  and  prac- 
tical reflections.  It  is  very  neatly  issued  in  bevelled  boards.  The  only 
drawback  from  the  enjoyment  of  reading  it,  as  in  former  editions,  is  the 
extreme  fineness  of  the  ^pe. 

To  be  familiar  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  commonly  made  the  basis  of  pri- 
mary education,  is  one  thing;  to  understand  the  human  mind, — ^its 
nature  and  relations  to  the  bodily  organism,  the  order  and  methods  of 
the  development  of  its  several  feculties,  and  the  appropriate  exercises  for 
each, — so  as  to  be  able  to  employ  the  means  at  command  to  secure  the 
most  rapid  and  healthful  mental  growth  and  culture  of  children,  is  an- 
other, quite  different,  and  vastly  more  important  thing  to  the  teacher. 
The  first  is  the  qualification  of  the  instructor ;  the  second,  that  of  the 
educator.  The  first  knowledge  is  general  and  easily  obtained.  The 
second  is  professional ;  and  since  the  professional  literature  of  education 
is  meager,  and  for  the  most  part  barren  and  unphilosophical,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  the  young  teacher  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  genuine  educator. 
Every  conscientious  teacher  knows  to  what  a  painful  extent  his  first  efforts, 
and  his  last  too,  for  that  matter,  were  made  as  it  were  in  the  dark.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  any  course  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  he 
could  never  tell  until  he  had  tried  it,  perhaps  with  disastrous  results. 
He  must  feel  his  way  along  where  a  misstep  may  prove,  not  his  own,  but 
his  pupil's  ruin.  The  ordinary  works  on  mental  science  cannot  help 
him  much.  The  mind  they  treat  of  is  not  the  mind  he  has  to  deal  with. 
The  laws  of  mental  action  laid  down  in  them,  their  generalizations  con- 
cerning the  powers  and  capabilities  of  mind  matured,  may  and  frequently 
do  lead  him  astray  when  he  attempts  to  follow  them  in  dealing  with  the 
undeveloped  minds  of  childhood.  He  needs  to  know,  not  so  much  the 
character  and  working  of  the  philosopher's  mind,  as  the  nature  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind's  development,  and  how  to  reach  mind  most  effectively 
through  the  avenues  of  sense.  For  this  there  is  no  work  that  will  help 
him  more  than  Bain's  "Mental  Science."*  Without  being  intended  as 
such,  it  is  by  far  the  best  teacher's  text-book  published.  Indeed,  in  our 
opinion,  a  thorough  mastery  of  it  by  the  common-school  teachers  of  the 
country  would  do  more  toward  correcting  the  faults  of  current  methods 

^  The  Gospel  Treasury  and  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Robt.  Mimpriss. 
New  York;  M.  W.  Dodd.     Two  vols,  in  one|  iimo,  pp.  Ixi.,  336;  xxTiii.,  519. 

'  Mental  Science :  a  Compendium  of  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  By 
Alexander  Bain.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  U  Co. 
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of  instruction,  and  patting  the  art  of  teaching  on  a  philosophical  hasis, 
than  all  the  Normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  ever  established.  As 
a  class-book  for  ordinary  students  we  should  much  prefer  it  to  anj  other. 

The  silliest  specimen  of  silly  preaching  that  has  ever  come  to  our  table 
is  No.  9  of  Tracts  for  the  People,  a  series  discourses  entitled  "Woman 
as  God  made  Her," '  to  which  is  added  "Woman  vs.  Ballot."  Superadded 
by  the  publishers  is  a  printed  slip  containing  a  fulsome  puff,  which  we 
are  considerately  told  may  be  of  service  to  us  in  preparing  a  notice  should 
our  time  not  admit  of  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book.  From  this  conve- 
nient paper  we  learn  that  the  author  is  "the  popular,  wide-awake  P^utor 
of  Tremont  Temple  Church,  Boston;"  and  that  "he  presents  his  views 
in  the  pungent  epigrammatic  manner  characteristic  of  him  either  as  pas- 
tor or  author."  GW knew  Eve,  for  he  built  her,  is  a  sample  ;  we  choose 
it  simply  because  it  is  the  first  sentence  we  saw  on  opening  the  book.  It 
is  mildly  characteristic  We  might  quote  others  that  are  offensively  so. 
Had  this  "wide-awake  pastor"  been  Uie  chief  counsellor  of  the  Almighty 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  he  could  not  speak  more  positively  of  God's 
plans  and  purposes  ;  and  what  makes  his  assertions  the  more  offensive, 
is  his  apparent  belief  that  his  nonsense  is  Divine  wisdom. 

The  same  subject  is  discussed,  though  in  vastly  different  style,  by 
Mr.  Bushnell,  in  his  work*  on  Women's  Suffrage,  to  which  he  gives  the 
sub-title,  "The  Reform  against  Nature."  Mr.  Fulton's  manner,  as  we 
have  been  told,  is  pungent  and  epigrammatic :  Mr.  Bushnell's,  on  the 
contrary,  is  dignified,  ponderous,  and  seemingly  logical.  Unfortunately 
for  his  argument  however,  Mr.  Bushnell  betrays  the  preacher  oftener 
than  the  philosopher,  and  too  frequently  assumes  the  very  things  that 
need  to  be  proved.  A  little  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  we  fancy,  would  have 
prevented  his  saying  a  good  many  things  that  we  doubt  not  will  be  pitched 
upon  for  merry-making  by  sharp-witted  women,  who  will  not  long  refrain 
from  pricking  the  bladders  of  assumption  that  float  him  so  serenely  over 
the  difficult  parts  of  the  subject 
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WORMAN'S    DEFENCE. 
Examined   by   Prof.   Gustavus   Fischer. 

MBS8RS.  Babnbs  &  Ca,  the  pablishem  of  Woimaii's  fl(M»lled  German  Gram^ 
mar,  in  their  and  the  author's  name,  have  oome  oat  with  a  defence,  in  which 
they  tiy  to  refdte  the  charges  of  ignorance,  reckleflBnesB,  plagiarism,  and  nn* 
adapte^esB  of  the  exerdses,  which  are  contiuned  in  oar  first  criticism.  We 
must  presame  that  what  thej  have  presented  in  this  sheet  is  all  they  have  to  say 
in  Mr.  W.'s  defence ;  for  they  have  wasted  about  three-fourths  of  the  available 
space  with  personal  invectives,  general  testimonies,  and  advertisementa  We 
ahall  therefore  sum  up,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  "  Public  Accoser/'  to  enable  the 
literary  public  to  pass  final  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  remarkable  volume. 

We  first  demand  judgment  in  default  against  the  defendant,  in  regard  to  the 
following  charges,  ^  which  he  has  not  replied  at  all : 

1)  That  Mr.  W.  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  German  article,  since  he  has 
expressly  declared  the  phrase  rriur  felbm  @tunbe''  to  contain  no  article.  2)  That 
he  does  not  know  how  to  employ  the  German  pronouns,  since  he  has  used  ,»SBad 
(Ebelfltin !"  in  the  sense  of  "  what  quantity  of  jewels ;"  since  he  has  proposed  as 
a  model  the  sentence :  MX)tcfer  Stann  wejwtgen  u»lr  xa^  6erUn  retfhn  ;"  since  he  sanc- 
tions by  rules  the  misapplication  of  the  relatives  bad  and  tt>e(<^ed  in  the  phrases 
9(lled  bad,  dieted  badf  and  badienidc  toelt^ed;  since  he  assigns  preposterous  significa- 
tions to  the  indefinites  ein  anberer,  9ie(  and  n>eni$#  and  since  he  shows  that  he  does 
not  know  what  a  reflexive  pronoun  is,  by  confounding  the  emphatical  and  the 
reflexive  English  pronoun  Mmself.  8)  That  he  does  not  know  how  to  conjugate 
the  most  common  verl)s,  since  ho  uses  imperatives  like  ne^me,  imperfects  like  to4 
(from  ratten),  vertoorr  and  UUomm,  denying  the  existence  of  the  imperative  toeUt,  of 
the  passive  gele^rt  werben,  declaring  fcnbete  to  be  a  poetical  imperfect,  and  giving 
fjEiuUy  rules  about  the  most  common  personal  forms  of  the  regular  verb  (regarding 
the  use  of  the  vowel  e  in  the  personal  endings).  4)  That  ho  constantly  misapplies 
and  oonfounds  the  auxiliaries  ^aben  and  fetn*  5)  That  he  has  no  idea  about  the 
use  of  the  German  cases,  misapplying  them  in  the  most  elementary  constructions 
(btr  $unb  ^at  mir  in  ben  %ui  gebiflcn;  itf  ^abe  biefer  Xl^t  gebSrt),  and  being  unable  to 
oiatingaish  a  dative  from  an  accusative,  when  both  have  the  same  grammatical 
form  ^bie  Slumen  itiatn  und  tine  Sdfon^lt,  where  he  declares  und  to  be  an  accusative). 
6)  That  he  misapplies  and  faultily  construes  the  German  prepositions  (bid  am  (eUcn 
VtoT^tUt  er  fi^t  nl^jl  |U  meinem  Dnfel,  &c.).  7)  That  he  misappkes  adverbs  and  espe- 
dally  that  of  negation  (his  explanation  of  Sr  famt  eine  ^xau  ni^t  mtdbren,  bad  ^aud 
ifl  }t9eif(aod  ntebergebrannt,  &c.).  8)  That  he  cannot  distinguish  between  Indicative 
and  Subjunctive,  when  both  nave  the  same  grammatical  rorm,  declaring  the  words 

eittdtft  and  i^  ne^me  Subjunctives,  where  they  are  clearly  Indicatives.  0)  That 
e  cannot  distinguish  between  Subjunctive  and  (Conditional,  mixing  up  both 
moods  (^eine  itinbtr  toiirbm  ©pietseuoe  ^aben,  menn  fie  IVtelen  tofirben).  iS)  That  he 
permstently  misapplies  the  German  Tenses  (feitbem  i(^  aufd  fianb  ging,  &&).  11}  That 
he  cannot  analyze  the  plainest  sentences,  mixing  up  the  difl^erent  clauses  of  plain 
propositions  in  the  wildest  manner  (several  most  striking  and  almost  incredible 
examples  having  been  quoted).  12)  That  he  is  unacquaLited  with  the  meaning 
of  the  most  common  words  (iTrujiPr,  imteTncimen*  gef^eben,  Saun,  ft^  Miffen#  um'gebcn, 
Ac),  and  introduces  imposable  words  in  the  language  (l^inter'gel^cn  in  the  meaning 
go  behind,  ringen  in  the  meaning  to  ring  the  belt),  18)  That  he  misrepresents  many 
rules  on  pronunciation  and  orthography.  14)  That  he  has  shown  the  most  un- 
pardonable recklessness  in  copying  Otto's  rules  (for  instance,  in  leaving  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  chapter  a  whole  page,  bringing  thereby  the  subiect  into  total  confu- 
sion. 15)  That  he  bas  conmiltted  a  still  less  p«Lrdonable  carelessness  in  preparing 
hisexerdses. 

We  might  very  properly  stop  here.  For  there  is  no  literary  court  in  the  world 
that  would  not  convictof  utter  incapacity  a  man,  not  denying  to  be  guilty  of  any  or 
all  of  these  blunders^  even  if  corrected  afterwards.    But  the  defence  has  tried  to 
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dodge  thenudn  queBUon,  mmUng  the  leeder  believe,  that  after  eofieeti^g  howerer 
great  a  nmnber  of  hlonden^  the  book  would  be  ettll  aTailable  as  a  gianuDar,  eqse- 
dallj  as  the  many  excellent  points  of  the  woik  had  been  dlaingeniioiiflly  and  nn- 
generoaely  oonoealed  by  the  reviewer.  To  diipel  these  illnsioDS  we  have  written 
our  eeeond  article,  in  which  we  have  abundantly  shown  that  the  book  ia  nothiag 
but  ablundering  oomplUtioii  and  preiwaterous  arrangement  of  some  badljexpresKd 
rules  on  Qennan  grsmmar,  with  an  original  addition  of  the  most  ntanling  non- 
sense  that  ever  was  inflicted  on  a  maltreated  language ;  that  whatever  there  might 
be  of  correct  rules  was  made  oompletelj  unavailable  by  an  unexampled  prolixity 
andconfosloa.  Thus  we  might  even  in  regard  to  these  pointa  stop  short,  and  leave 
it  to  those  teachers  who,  nevertheless,  are  resolved  on  using  the  book,  to  bi^ 
their  own  experience,  had  not  Mr.  W.  himself  in  his  reply  taken  exception  to  our 
withholding  due  acknowledgment  from  several  promimmt  and  really  excellent 
parts  of  the  work,  which  he  himself  takes  care  to  point  out  We  shall  directly 
see,  whether  or  not  Mr.W.  ought  to  have  been  rather  thankful  to  us^  lor  omitting 
to  spesk  of  those  parts  of  the  work,  which  he  seems  to  admire  so  much. 

He  says:  Tkt  revietit&r  qMble$  *  dbout  a  mitiakd  in  the  de$eripUon  ofthA  mdnmh 
maun  (p.  885),  aikd  U  net  candid  enough  to  ttaU,  that  the  foot-note  on  the  mme 
page  detxrly  ehowe  Mr.  Womum  tohe^  flret  Anglo-Oerman  grammarian  to  treai 
tkie  matter  eorreeUg--eamp,  Woodbwry,  Ahn^  Otto,  p.  867— off  of  icAam  hate 
negieeted  to  make  the  dietinetion  in  the  tiee  of  mam  and  xotnu 

Now  let  us  compare  Otto's  and  Worman's  statements ; 


Otto^  p.  SMW. 

The  English  coij unction*  tehen  cor- 
responds with  three  German  words,  via. : 

a.  SDarni* 

1.  9Bditn  is  interrogative  In  direct  and 
indirect  questions,  SSann  toerben  6ie  fem* 
meiw  when  will  you  come  ?  Sagcn  Sic 
wir,  toann  @{e  f  ommcn  tooQen,  teU  me  when 
you  will  come. 

2.  SDaitn  answers  to  the  English  i0ft<;n- 
ever,  as :  Gir  fomten  U  ft^itftiif  toam  &\t 
mUm,  you  may  send  it  when  (whenever) 
you  like. 

b.  SBenn. 

1.  SDcrni  in  a  coDditional  sense  is  if. 
When  used  with  an  Imi>erfect  tense, 
this  must  be  in  Qennan  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive mood,  as:  SBenn  @ie  ni^t  fommcn 
fdnnenr  if  you  cannot  come.  CEd  ivare  mtr 
lieb,  kocnn  er  fame,  I  should  be  glad,  if  he 
came. 

2.  Wttm  answers  also  to  the  English 
uhen,  used  with  a  present  or  future 
tense,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted 
to  convey  general  ideas,  whereas  aid  re- 
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VI.  SBann#  wciau  M, 
To  the  Enfflish  oonjtjkctzokb  wh^ 
correspond   three   words   in   Qennan, 
which  are 

1.  SDanRr  the  interrogative  conjunc- 
tion of  Time ;  e.  g.,  SBann  toeibe  i(^  bii^  jo 
^anfe  |!nbenf  when  will  I  find  you  at 
home  ? 

2.  9Benn#  the  conjunction  of  Time, 
referring  to  events  euppoeed  to  occur; 
e,  g.,  ®enn  ber  £e(rer  fommt,  laf  mi4  rofow 
when  the  teacher  comes,  call  me. 

Rem. — Wttm  is  used  also  as  a  conjunc- 
tion of  condition,  answering  to  the  En- 
glish if;  e.  g.,  ®enn  bu  fram  (ifl,  fi^rribe 
mil,  if  you  are  sick,  write  me.  When 
used  with  a  verb  in  the  imperfect,  it 
must  be  in  the  subjunctive  mode ;  e.  g^ 
He  would  be  glad,  if  she  came,  t9  toin 
ibm  (ieb,  t»enn  pe  f^nte. 

8.  flldf  the  conjunction  of  time  past ; 
e.  g.,  9nd  i(^  fran!  toax,  lam  er  tdgUc^  snmir, 
when  I  was  ill,  he  came  didly  to  me. 

Rem. — T>(i  (which  is  synonymous  with 
aid)  the  conjunction  of  time  past,  and 


1  He  calls  it  quibbling,  when  we  find  fault  with  him,  because  in  the  very  rule, 
where  he  ought  accurately  to  distinguish  between  the  adverb  tohen  and  the  eon- 
junction  when,  he  speaks  only  of  a  cor^netian  when  and  of  a  Qerman  conjunc- 
tion loann,  while  he  means  the  adverb  xoMn, 

•  We  see  that  Otto  also  calls  the  word  when  a  conjunction,  even  where  it  is  an 
adverb.  Thus  the  source  of  Mr.  W/s  blundering  terminology  is  not  difficult  to 
find  out. 
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cause  or  either;  e.g.,  ^a  (a1«)  ct  nac^ 
bonbon  fa»r  f^  fanb  er  eine  ^teaung,  when 
he  came  to  London,  he  found  a  situa- 
tion. We  prefer  aid,  hut  as  la  is  some- 
times used,  we  mention  it  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Foot-Note.^  ®«m  and  imum  are  fire- 
quentlj  used  without  discrimination 
one  for  the  other.  So  are  bcnn  and  bamt. 
But  the  application  **  of  them  "  is  de- 
cidedty  fixed  as  given  above,  and  bcm 
most  be  ufled  only  as  a  conjunction  of 
cause— bami  as  an  adwfh  of  time. 


lates  to  a  p«rtieular  event.  As  often, 
tluovfore,  as  when  is  connected  with  a 
Pjeeent  or  Future  it  is  to  be  translated 
in  German  oemu  as :  SSentt  (4  an  btr  Sr^ 
ht\X  biiir  liebe  i^  Ittne  Sefu^Cr  when  I  am 
at  work,  I  do  not  Uke  visitors.  SGBom 
bk  ficibcnfd^flcii  befti^  flnb*  fo  ifl  bic  Zugctib 
in  Q^efafrt  when  the  passions  are  violent, 
virtue  is  in  danger. 

e.  9ld* 

9\^  refers  to  a  particular  event  which 
Is  jNM^,  and  requires  the  verb  in  the  Im- 
perfect or  Pluperfect,  9U  u^  ^ranf  xoax, 
f^icfte  id^  na4  bent  %xi\t,  when  I  was  ill, 
I  sent  for  the  physician. 

Who  does  not  see  at  the  first  glance,  that  Mr.  W.'s  statements  are  virtually  a 
fpirbled  and  corrupted  copy  of  Otto,  and  that  his  boast  of  originality  is  utterly 
unwarranted  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Otto's  statements,  they  are  cer- 
tainly clearer  and  more  practical  and  correct  than  Mr.  Worman's,  whose  additions 
and  omissions  are  in  keeping  with  all  his  other  improvements^.^.,  they  are 
monstrous.  His  sole  remarks  on  ba,  the  blundering  use  of  fo  in  the  example, 
and  his  vaunted  ibot-note,  (in  which  he  virtually  says,  that  mm  and  loann  ard 
frequently  used  toithout  discrimination,  but  that  nevertheless  they  are  "  decidedly  " 
and  "  fixedly  "  used  with  discrimination,)  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  condemn  his 
1xx>k,  if  nothing  but  these  passages  were  known  of  it.  Our  assertion,  that  not 
every  one  is  able  to  be  a  decent  plagiarizer,  is  thus  brought  home  against  Mr.  W. 
with  double  force  by  his  own  defence,  inasmuch  as  he  is  detected  as  a  bungling 
pla^iariser  In  the  very  place  where  he  proclaims  his  unappreciated  originality  as 
the  first  Anglo-German  grammarian.  We  always  find  that  real  ignorance,  if 
combined  with  brazen  arrogance,  is  bent  on  mystifying  others.  True  to  its 
nature,  it  never  sees  that  it  is  almost  always  exposing  itself. 

Prof. ,  of  ^^—  College  (who,  as  he  assures  us,  has  some  reputation 

among  local  Teutons  as  a  "  Yankee  "  teacher  of  German),  praises  Mr.  W.'s  book 
on  account  of  its  "  extreme  legibility,"  and  goes  even  so  &r  as  to  eulogize  it  for  itig 
very  blunders,' "  since  examples  are  often  reridered  peculiarly  available  by  an  error." 

Again,  Mr.  W.  claims  peculiar  and  original  merit  in  his  lesson  on  Adjectives 
(p.  126)  and  Numerals  (p.  146).  In  the  former  we  see  nothing  but  an  almost 
literal  copy  from  Otto.  It  is  treated  very  much  the  same  as  In  all  other  gram- 
mars, only  we  see  here,  as  everywhere  else^  Mr.  W.'s  rare  ability  to  add  in  his 
peculiar  lapidary  style,  whole  masses  of  absurdities  in  two  or  three  words,  and 
his  not  less  remarkable  art  to  single  out  just  the  essential  points  for  omission. 
The  knowledge  that  he  shows  outside  this  copied  lesson  in  regard  to  adjectives 
is  very  ominous.    Thus  he  says,  page  817,  that  the  word  long,  in  the  sentence 

"  The  street  is  long,"  is  an  abvbrb  (Prof. ,  of College,  will  probably 

call  this  an  "  available  "  error ;  Mr.  W.  himself,  a  "  typographical  error,"  and  Prof. 
Yordtriede,  "  no  error  at  all,"  but  a  legitimate  term ;  and  hence  Mr.  W.  will  again 
see  in  our  remark  a  mere  "  quibble  ").  In  the  lesson  itself  the  very  first  Rule  is 
incorrect.    He  says : 

*  This  is  the  foot-note,  by  which,  as  he  claims,  it  has  been  made  clear,  that  he 
is  the  first  Anglo-German  grammarian  who  has  brought  light  to  this  whole 
question. 

*  We  remember  that  a  certain  duchess  waa  said  to  have  just  faults  enough  to 
remind  the  world  that  she  was  not  a  goddess. 
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•'▲dJccthrcfl»w]ieD|)teeeded  by  Um  ddUto  wttde,  or  lij  m^  pnaoaa  dediaed 
'iike  the  dflaaile  vtieK  take  the  flttdl^  («m)  €#  the  MM 

flfcij  Gflnum  eebooUMiy  kiiowe^  thet  bjr  bo  ******  evuy 
like  the  deiaite  ertkle  reqidrae  the  fcikmiBg  a^fectHe  to  be  thv  Inlleeled. 
What  he  edle  "aacond  form"  (WoodbUT'a  mixed  dedeiMJopX  la  iOogicallf 
plaeedbeltaiathetUid(Woodhiii7'a  old  dedenahm).  In  the  pandgm  cf  the 
old  deeleoaloa  he  oopied  flram  Otto  the  GcaitiTe  In  «  (iaat  of  H),  and  th«, 
hj  the  change  of  one  letter,  apoQed  and  fidaified  a  fandamental  principle  of  the 
Gefnan  laagnac^i  iHiioh  mnat  bewilder  the  atndent  the  mote,  aa  Ifr.  W.  Mfen 
him  ftv  thia  Irrq^nkiity  to  the  Latin  ahaolnte  AUativea.  The  mle  that  idl« 
nanj"dedined''pnnoQna(tl[e,ete.),tiie  old  dedeMlon  mnat  be  wed,  wUeh  it 
dnly  given  \rj  Otto,  ia  entirelj  omitted  hj  tvxt  oareAd  oopyiat  The  pecoBir 
naigaa  of  dedflnrion,  when  the  a^jeetiye  la  preceded  by  Peraonal  Prononna,  are 
not  e¥«n  tonched  by  Mr.  W.  The  paiadigm  Ut  cble  Oraf  oontaina  the  Gen.  and 
Dai.  cblow  which,  aooordlng  to  Grimm  and  all  other  good  grammariana,  ia  fmU^, 
The  form  offoc  (thiongh  a  whole  panMllj^m— Inatead  of  ofcar)  ia  given  aa  the  mig 
cooect  form.  In  vegaid  to  )o4f  it  ia  aakl  that  it  changea  the  4  Into  \f  when  naed 
aa  an  attribute  (in  eonaeqnenoe  of  which  we  would  oorrect  Uhland'a  M  ^dbca  \t^ 
nb  tc)r  intobti  ^Ocs  \ti^  nb  Kt'*)*  ^  the  aame  leaaon  we  read  the  etaitfiag 
Nmaik  that  mme  before  a  anbatantiTe  la  ne^oer  tranalated  In  German,  and  that  the 
neuter  ending  e«  ia  aometimea  omitted  in  cdloqnial '  language.  The  formation 
of  the  dvic  a4)oetivea  and  that  of  aome  national  acyeetlTea  \j  tr,  and  the  remaik- 
aUe  &ct  of  the  indedinabilitj  of  thia  ending,  ia  not  even  mentioned,  while  the 
ending  if^  la  illnatrated  hj  twenty  ezamplea.  In  the  dedenalon  of  abaolnte 
a^iectivea  we  are  not  told  when  to  nae  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  genden/ 
nor  are  we  informed  when  we  may,  and  when  we  may  w4  nae  the  adjediTe 
without  a  noun  in  German.*  We  are  told  that  after  l»icl  and  tvorfg  the  abaolute 
a^JeetlTe  takea  the  neuter  ending  t^,  but  are  told  nowhere  that  we  generally 
cannot  make  auch  oonnectiona  in  Engliab,  and  by  what  Rngliah  forma  we  have 
to  render  thia  German  idiom.*  Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  the  comblnationa 
Slcled  i$vU,  eta  But  we  are  informed  in  a  dever  remariL  of  a  great  advantage 
aocruing  to  the  German  language  by  n44  ^  having  an  equivalent  to  the  Rngliah 
^,  or  the  French  tnsnt,  or  the  Italian  menU  in  the  adverba  [other  grammarians^ 
aa,  for  inatanoe,  Grimm  and  Whitney,  oonalder  it  a  diaadwintage\  **  Tht  adjtditt 
(Mr.  W.  aaya)  w  qfgreaier  importance  than  the  advert?  iflAtcA,  booming  MA  la 
the  eye  and  the  ear  the  Uvrger  icord,  mud  **  ofeawree^*  lead  u$  to  heiieee  U  of  higher 
importance.  Mi^eatically,  nujeatueuaement,  maSetoaamente  mmnd  eurdg  m>ore 
"pompoutT  than  migeatlc,  majeatueux,  matetoeo."  To  cap  the  dimas^  we  meet  ia 

^  Every  one  known^  that  the  beat  grammariana  and  authora,  among  otheia 
Jacob  Grimm,  oitDaye  nae  the  genitive  in  cdr  in  the  old  dedendon,  and  that  the 
wrong  form  in  en  ia  aimply  auatained  by  a  lax  uaage. 

*  Thia  ia  a  very  palpable  iUuatration  of  our  aaaertion,  that  Mr.  W.  knows  how 
to  give  even  to  the  moat  common-place  rulea  a  taint  of  oormption. 

'  Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe  actually  oltener  omit  than  uae  thia  ending. 

*  So  that  it  would  be  utterly  impoaaible  for  the  atudent  to  analyse  the  anihor'a 
aentence :  ^Bcn  @ic  nnicrri^t  im  ^ratfc^n  (p.  188). 

*  The  reader  will  turn  the  whole  book  in  vain  for  andi  a  rule. 

*  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  carefdl  comparison  of  English  And  German  idiomfl^ 
of  which  Bfr.  W.  boaata  ao  much  in  hia  defence.  Other  examplea  of  a  complete 
mixLoff  UD  of  Engliah  and  German  idioms  are  spread  broadcast  over  the  whole  book. 

^  Which  is  not  even  true,  aa  Mr.  W.  easily  may  see  from  adverba  like  fi^mt^ 
n<«r  freni<t,  m^m,  8<»i§«<|,  Ac 
^  What  an  idea  mnat  Mr.  W.  have  of  grammatical  importance! 
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the  ezeielseBoii  thlB  lesson  the  startling  phnse  ,,bcr  of  cm  8{a<(fit  M  etonfamcn 
SMeitf"  [of  eouse,  typographi&a^  Mr.  Banies  would  ssyj.    Snch  is  the  stnff 

wliidi  Prof. ,  of CoU^ge,  oonsideis  ss  extremely  "legiUe/'  philo* 

aophlcsl,  impresBiTe,  exhanstilTe,  thongh  brief  [othen  woold  say :  inoomplete, 
though  prolix],  and  which  Mr.  W.  challenges  criticism  to  acknowledge  as  b^g 
of  espedal  and  "  original  merit."  The  reader  will  not  be  snipcised  to  hear^  thai 
the  Lesson  on  Nnmends  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  that  on  Adjectives,  and  what 
indeed  can  we  expect  of  Lcssono  n&t  espedallj  recommended  by  Mr.  W.,  when 
thooe  that  he  dedares  the  best  axe  so  much  beneath  criticism,  as  that  with  which 
we  had  to  weary  the  reader  ¥  And  when  Mr.  W.  is  utterly  unable  to  express  the 
most  elementary  rules,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  rules  on  the  uses  of 
moods,  tenses,  construction  of  the  verb,  and  dependent  clauses  % 

Mr,  W.  complains  of  the  severity  *  and  "  cmelty  "  of  out  languagCb  But  when 
a  man,  who  himself  needs  a  master,  sets  himself  up  as  sneh,  nay,  as  a  gram- 
marian, he  makes  himself  simply  ridiculous,  and  assoxedly  has  no  more  daim 
to  be  treated  with  respect  than  any  bufbon.  Or  did  Mr.  W.  expect*  that  we 
ohoald  seriously  quote  **  authorities "  for  such  &cts  as  these^  that  the  gen.  of 
2im  is  not  Qimn§,  but  2imn  ;  that  M  an  governs  the  accusative  and  not  the 
dative ;  that  the  transitive  verb  ftndbm  governs  the  accusative  and  not  the 
dative,  and  that  henee  we  cannot  say  fa|  ^k  iiiir  in  beit  Siiidtr  0(fi^Uteii;  thai  the 
word  bet  2)aitf<^  isan  a^iectiveandnotanonn;  that  indefinite  and  absolute  neuter 
pionouns  sie  followed  Ij  the  relative  t»a^,  and  not  by  M  or  mU^^  $  that  in  the 
adverb  iDe^egeit  thefirstcomponent  is  the  genitive  of  the  neuter  tMt  and  hence  can- 
not refer  to  PermmMy  that  (efl$  is  an  imperfect  of  itfUiffti  and  not  of  (cflcif  tsen  \  that 
»ST  is  no  adverb  but  a  preposition ;  that  nm'g4cii  and  iikr'fct|«i  are  neuter  verbs  and 
can  consequently  not  be  construed  with  an  accusative ;  that  ringoi  means  to  wrestle 
bat  not  to  ring ;  that  the  imperatives  of  se^eit  and  Melten  are  not  nc^mt  and  f^dte, 
since  strong  verbs  change  the  radical  e  into  i  in  that  mood ; — and  so  on  through 
almost  every  role  which  G^erman  school-boys  are  taught  in  their  seventh  and 
eighth  years?  To  argue  any  points  seriously  with  a  man  who,  in  the  foce  of 
such  blonders,  crmes  out  with  the  claim  to  be  the  first  grammarian  of  the  time» 
would  be  just  as  much  out  of  place  as  to  discuss  metaphysicsl  questions  with  a 
madman.  By  d<^g  this  we  would  have  only  exposed  ourselves  to  ridicule.  Mr. 
W.  and  some  of  his  endorsers  consider  the  review  as  "  cruel."  But  he  ought 
to  reproach  rather  his  folly,  which  made  him  appear  as  an  author  before  the 
public,  when  he  could  have  no  creditable  place  on  the  forms  of  a  boys'  school. 
For  we  did  neitiier  make  nor  misrepresent  the  £»cts  on  which  we  based  our  criti- 
dsm.  When  the  consequences  that  are  drawn  from  them  are  damaging  and 
humiliating,  we  certainly  must  not  be  reproached  with  it. 

All  the  other  "excellent"  points  of  the  work,  which  Mr.  W.  points  out  in  his 
defence,  are  just  so  many  blemishes.  As  for  the  "  new"  dassificaticxi  of  nouns  in 
four  dedensions,  the  rules  on  pronunciation,  the  complete  and  systematic  treat- 
ment  of  the  syntax,  the  fluent  reference  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and 

I  Sfl  terms  are  mofe  extravagant,  but  we  waive  reneating  them. 

*  He  indeed  dedares  that  he  expected  we  would  communicate  to  him  our 
eritidsm  without  publishing  it.  That  would  have  been  kind  to  Mr.  W.,  but  very 
cruel  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  thousands  would  have  been  left  to  cruel  disap- 
pointment. Moreover,  it  would  have  been  of  very  littie  use.  For  the  blunders 
registered  in  our  artides  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  actually  in  the  book. 
They  do  not  count  by  hundreds^  but  by  thousands. 
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tbe  TooalniUi7»*  we  limply  lefer  the  raeder  to  our  fini  and  eeeoDd  wtideB.  The 
leading  eztnete  to  Uhutiate  theTVleeitteeeh  leHoo^of  wUd&lie  le  ao  TeryptoadJ^ 
■xeworae  then  nedeaa.  80  meay  new  end  compBceited  leweof  thekagoege,  whkh 
It  to  inpoerible  for  the  atndent  to  ondoiatend  et  the  given  place,  are  pctpetuaPy 
Introdnoed  in  tkenot*  that  the  Btudenfa  attention  to  what  he  haa  to  leam  in  hia 
leawn  mnat  neceaaaTily  he  dhrerted.  It  to  eaUmiahing  that  eren  Kr.  Wcnnan  did 
not  aee  the  Ibllj  of  introducing  pageaof  abnoat  impoaaihle  reading,  fer  the  aake  of 
haTing  an  opportonity  to  bring  in  two  or  thiea  xaodoin  i^iplieaiionB  of  a  eertain 
leaKm.  At  beat,  theae  reading  leaaona  perpetnally  laliKrapt  the  ooniee,  and  make 
the  progroBB  of  the  atndent  Qf  there  to  any)  tardy  and  doisbtAd,  ao  that  a  i^Bte- 
matie  devetopment  of  grammaticai  prInelpAea  to  out  of  the  qneatieii.  Aa  te  the 
introdnetlon  of  heavy  type  to  diatingoiah  inflection,  only  a  rery  aapetMnl  jadg* 
can  be  captiTated  by  it.  A  atadeat  tliat  cannot,  without  any  extenal  hd^,  an- 
mediately  diatlngniah  the  inileetiona  from  the  atema,  oogfat  to  give  vp  hto  atody. 
The  heayy  type  of  the  inflectional  endinga  will  avail  him  veiy  littleu  Be  win 
Mnnder  Jnat  aa  mnch  with  aa  without  il&em.  Beaidea  thia,  it  to  by  no  meana  a 
new  thing.  It  haa  long  been  tried,  aa  in  Morrto'a  and  Saaidi'a  Laitin  gx«mraaz& 
But  we  are  not  aware  that  theae  hooka  ever  weie  deemed  more  valuable  on  that 
acoonnt.  We  ahoiild  think  Joat  the  contraiy  to  be  true.  When  alwaya  taiemA 
helpa  point  oat  the  stem  to  the  atndent,  he  will  neglect  to  apply  hto  own  ezertian 
for  that  porpoee,  and  aa  organa  by  lack  of  exeretoe  gradnally  become  Ineit,  so 
thto  heavy  type  will  not  be  a  help^  bat  rather  aa  obataole  to  tiie  atadeat^  when- 
ever he  has  to  analyze  the  more  complicated  verbal  forma  of  hto  own  aeoord. 

We  wish  now  Me8RB.Bamo8&  Go.  and  Mr.  Worman  to  leam  how  mocfa  weight 
they,  by  their  very  defence,  have  added  to  the  chaigea  of  ignorance  and  inoam- 
petenoe  of  the  latter. 

1.  Mr.  W.  to  greatly  inoenaod  at  onr  ceaaoring  hto  aentenoe,  Jt^  BMren  viilbtfha* 
tanfcnb  Soite  boit."  He  aays :  The  teonl  blnnder  yet  made  m  the  eriHeiemon  Scale, 
"inetead  of  SMonen."  Ths  abeurdiiif  of  the  ehemge  euggfeeted  wiB  he  e^pmrmt  te 
any  echofXboy  v^  hoe  learned  no  language  JnBt  hie  owl  We  tranriate  Bberhard^ 
in  fuU: 

"  Tlie  reaaoning  beinfa  of  oar  planet,  conddered  aa  a  whole,  are  called  DleiifS^ 

"(men);  their  diamictkm  of  daaa  to  deaignated  by  Scttte  (peoule),  S>nfonett  (pe^ 

"aona),  namely:  £eute  are  men  of  a  lower,  $trfoaeiw  of  a  lugW  oliiaB,  kc^&c 

"  Aa  the  lowest  claaeea  are  the  most  namerooa,  and  are  not  found  in  small  but 

"  in  large  numbers,  we  call  a  crowd  of  9tnif4en#  without  regard  to  class,  State."* 

Notwithstanding  thto  execrable  translation,  every  one  will  see  that  tiie  words 

which  are  put  in  Eberhard^a  mouth  have  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  qnesdon, 

whether  it  was  proper  for  Mr.  W.  to  connect  the  definite  numeral  1000  with  the 

>  It  would  be  veiT  difficult  for  Mr.  W.  to  point  out  a  ringle  page  of  thto  vocabu- 
lary, especially  the  Engltoh  and  German,  bdnf  without  sevena  iwlpable  blunders. 

'  It  strikes  us,  that  Eberhard  to  not  generally  studied  by  schooiboys.  Mr.  W. 
to,  from  natnial  reaaona,  very  little  aoqnaiated  with  the  atiMiiea  of  Qennan  sohool- 
bovB. 

*  We  ought  not  to  let  the  stigma  of  so  much  nonsense,  which  to  brought  on 
Eberhard  by  Mr.  W.'s  bungling  and  almoat  in  every  word  faulty  tranalation,  rest 
on  him.  But  we  have  no  space  for  thia^  and  remark  oaly  that  Eberhard  says: 
elite  gieage  Wenfi^  miuct  bcneit  um  f einen  Kiiterf4etbet»  whtoh  meaaa :  a  nmmber  of 
men,  among  whom  ne  dietinetian  of  individuali  ie  made,  while  Mr.  W.  traaalatea 
it  by :  a  crowd  of  Stenfi^,  without  regard  to  ctoaa.  Whether  this  totally  erro- 
neous  translation  is  ovring  to  ignorance,  to  disingenuity,  or  to  both,  UAy  seem 
doubtful ;  but  the  one  to  Just  aa  probable  aa  the  other. 
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noun  Scute.  This  qnesdon  eyidently  was  not  present  to  Eberhaid,  even  if 
we  consider  the  correct  version  (see  the  last  foot-note)  as  the  proper  definition 
of  the  word.'  This  question  can  only  be  decided  by  a  more  accurate  definition 
of  the  word,  which  we  find  in  Becker,  §  134^  who  says:  Scute  brM  erne  nnh^ 
fHmmte  Sle^rfeit  »on  9crfonen  auf  bie  allgemeialle  IBeifc  9xA  (ficute  denotes  an  in- 
dejMU  nmnber  of  persons  in  the  most  general  manner).  It  is  evidently  the 
Idea  of  indefinite  number  which  lies  in  Scute,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  t>tt* 
fonen.  This  has  been  felt,  but  not  correctly  expressed  by  Eberhard.  Thus  Becker 
says  in  his  larger  grammar  (L,  285) :  By  the  ezpresi^on  Scute  men  are  considered 
OS  a  quantitadve  idea,  as  a  material  (flofaTtig).  Hence  we  cannot  connect  Scute 
with  definite  numerals,  since  this  would  be  contradictory  to  the  idea  of  indefinite 
number,  inherent  in  Scute.  Had  Mr.  Worman  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
language,  he  might  have  seen  this  from  his  own  definition  of  Scute.  He  himself 
Bays,  p.  64 :  Scute  expreeees  the  plural  ofper$(ms  in  a  fiery  indefinite  manner,  where 
he  evidently  meant  to  translate  Becker,  but  mutilated  him  (as  usually)  by  trans- 
lating Becker's  unBeflimwte  Ste^rfctt  «on  S^erfottcn  in  a  blundering  way,  imagining 
that  Becker  used  the  word  V(t\c^i  in  the  frequently  occurring  acceptation  of 
''plural."  But  his  translation,  &ulty  as  it  is,  is  yet  more  to  the  point  than  Eber- 
hafd's,  and  but  for  his  almost  judicial  blindness,  he  might  have  found  it  out, 
without  our  telling  him.* 

2.  Our  remark  that  Mr.  W.  knows  nothing  about  the  very  word  #beutfii^,''  could 
not  have  been  proved  better,  than  by  his  defence.  He  says : 
"  The  challenger  delivers  a  left-handed  blow,  which  returns  to  wound  his  own 
"shins,  by  nUequating  Mr.  W.  as  follows:  'National  notms,'  he  says  (he  «^ 
"national  masculine  appellations,  but  he  means  national  nouns)  'are  formed 
**  from  the  names  of  countries,  &c.'  Now  Mr.  W.  not  only  says,  but  means  to 
"say,  'national  appellations,'  which  may  be  either  nouns  or  adjectives.  Yet 
"  the  critic  gravely  poceeds  to  deduce  from  his  own  premises,  thus  summarily 
"established,  that  the  author  does  not  know  that  his  national  appellation  Je 
"an  adjective." 

We  request  now  the  reader  to  open  p.  78  of  Mr.  W.'s  revised  edition.  There  he 
Bays :  NaUonal  maaeuUne  appeUaUone  are  farmed  from  the  names  of  the  reepeeHne. 
tauntriee,  by  modifying  the  last  radieal  wtoel,  and  adding  cr.  They  are  declined 
Hhe  common  nouns.  When  Mr.  W.  meant  by  national  appellations  both  nouns  or 
a4}ectlve8  (as  he  coolly  asserts),  his  rule  would  be  this,  that  both,  national  nouns 
and  adjectives,  are  formed  by  er,  which  would  make  his  nonsense  of  the  first 
power  a  nonsense  of  the  third  or  fourth,  and  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to 
his  rale,  p.  134,  according  to  which  national  a4jectives  are  formed  in  if^.  Thus 
Mr.  W.  will,  if  he  belongs  to  Eborhard's  "  reasoning  beings,"  willingly  acknowl. 
edge  that  we  again  have  not  misquoted,  but  rather  defended  him  against  himself. 
He  continues :  "  The  following  are  formed  irregularly,  and  end  »»  c :  bar  Dcutfd^r 
bcr  9tuf[t,  ber  Sraniofci  Aa"  From  this  it  very  dearly  follows  that  Mr.  W.  took  in- 
deed bcr  jDcntfi|e  for  a  noun  just  as  much  as  bcr  Stuflc^  bcr  Qrauiofe.  Now  he  says 
in  his  defence :  "  The  absence  in  this  place  of  the  form  used  ioith  the  ind^iU 

'  That  the  distinction  drawn  by  Eberhard,  who  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago, 
between  Scute  and  9crf0ucn#  is  unjustifiable,  becomes  evident,  when  we  oomoare 
the  two  terms  (EbeScutc  (noblemen)  and  fBeib<|KYfottCtt  (females  oi  lower  order). 
Hence  the  difibience  between  both  terms  can  under  no  circumstances  be  found  in 
a  distinction  of  rank, 

*  Mr.  W.  ought  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  his  merits ;  we  are  evi- 
dently more  liberal  to  him.  than  he  is  himself.  He  prefers  Eberhard  to  himself, 
and  we  him  to  Eberhard. 
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arfi0{«(flnXc«tf<(cr)«0«m«l0#ivtiM0lA«ml»e,^  if  U  wOL  MortkaVtOe  fafiker 
9f^(p.\2&),h*wiapidiMu9e€/a4i9eU€€9uiAf^tgBfli^^ 

Now,  on  pttge  185  itaodt  rimplj  the  dfideoiioii  <tf  abtoliila  AcQeetiTea.  Bat  H 
•▼idenilj  does  not  follow  from  Ihit  that  BIr.  W.  took  the  woid  «bfr  DcuMr  fo  m 
ftfanlate  aiUective.  If  he  had,  he  would  haTe  ezfOained  Ita  d^iPi*>A.f*  at  this 
latter  pUoQ,  and  not  among  the  aoona.'  He  oontlniMB, p^  74: "  JToiMiMf  feadniBe 
mppeUtUioiM  mre  forrndd  by  aOding  in,  oi;  tk  dti^UxMtu"    He  will  hj  thk  time 

1|1>  rfH'T^  ^f^J  t^fl^  ^*^  f^"^  *'  n^i^^^  fiaminino  ^|y^Hftt|ff„,  >»  fa,|  fflfln/    tfao  CbBI- 

sinea  of  national  noona.  And  yet  he  makea  the  xegnlar  feminine  otffeeUM  tk 
^nUfi^  an  exception  Irom  thia  rale  on  the  fonnation  of  the  fnmininra  of  naticnal 
iiMMf.  He  aooordingly  moat  have  had  the  idea  that  tUa  w<nd*  if  regolariy 
fotmed,  would  he:  Ue  !DaitMiB*  He  himaelf  ahowa  hj  printing  hia  and  Otto'a 
ralei^  that  he  haa  taken  thia  atartttng  exception  ftom  Otto^  who  waa  anqncatJon- 
ahl J  the  flxat  Anglo*Oennan  grammaiimi  that  invoited  thia  aohUme  DonaoiMi 
NevartheieM^hepeniBta  that  he  haa  fk4  tranacribed  it  from  him,  and  ia  imiicnant 
at  onr  making  anoh  inaolting  impntaticna.  Thna  he  appeaia  to  implj  that  each 
fakvented  thia  ahaoiditj  indepandentlj  of  the  other.  It  atrikaa  na,  that  the 
atrnggle  ftxrpiiority  of  invention  will  not  be  rerj  hot  between  theae  two  worthlea 
8.  In  regard  to  hia  compound  U^rcnW&frtl  he  lemarka:  "It  iaafimn  whic^ 
finds  aathoiity  in  a  euHom  permUting  ths  formoHan  of  a  plurai  to  miher  eom- 
ponmU"  which  evidently  ia  only  a  clnm^  exprearion  for  "  the  attaching  of  the 
plnial  ending  to  either  compcnent."  Thoa  he  reatricta  thia  Ibnn  to  the  ptmnU,  and 
aaja:  Sing.  UtrWajTcl^  plnr.  ntrnMIftflcI;  aing.  «<n<4«r,  plur.  Mtfcrt^fir  or  ^aB** 
l^ftitn;  or  in  E^lish,aing.  bulldog,  plnr.MZiAy  or  MM0|^  Mr.  W.'a  core  la  a 
good  deal  worse  than  hia  diaoaae.  Oar  repeated  aasertion,  that  Mr.  W.  ia  vtterij 
incompetent  to  write  a  German  or  any  .other  grammar,  la  in  our  opinion  prored 
by  Ummlf  with  irrefutable,  mathemaUcal  atrength.  Prol  Julius  Vordtrlede. 
whom  BIr.  W.introduceaaa  hia  *<  ally/' aaya:  n^fHifTd  d^  m4  «Mo  Maf  <iU 
oftUhar  cannot  form  compounds,  at  U  it  not  formed  agabui  Me  mlet  for  tks 
fbrmation  cf  tuch  teordt :  Compare  U^xttStmtflt  ftix^itnXifLT,  Prof.  Yndtriede  wisely 
abetaina  from  mentioning  "  the  roles  for  the  formation  of  such  worda."  He  him- 
aelf ImowB  (as  it  appears  from  the  dever  worffing  of  this  obfection),  that,  although 
there  are  some  general  rules  for  this  subject,  it  is  utterly  impoariMe  to  class  any 
giren  compound  under  a  particular  rule  a  priori^  and  that  the  firH  rule  for 
the  formation  of  compounds  is  this,  to  know  to  uMeh  of  the  difforeiU  eategoriet  ef 
oompound  nount  utage  hat  attigned  the  given  ttord.  This  Mr.  W.  did  not  know^ 
since  the  word  U^f^IfifTtt  is  unquestionably  formed  without  a  connecting  letter. 
Why  this  is  so,  neither  I,  nor  Prof.  Vordtrlede,  nor  Jacob  Grimm  can  telL  We 
can  say  Uf rmfi^Ififrtl  just  as  little  aa  we  can  say  fffirfU^  (which  is  theoreticslly 
more  correct)  instead  of  ffihrflenfl^,  or  ^dnbef^rtft  instead  of  ^aabf^Hft* 

4  We  objected  to  Ifr.  W/s  sentences:  ®d^  VtttaU  ifl  am  ^ittftm  ;  »tt4c# 
Oo(!  Wit  am  tap^aftn.    He  says  in  his  defence : 

"  Mm  ^Ttcfhn  is  entirriiy  correct  and  regular.  Oomp.  Woodbury,  p.  110-13.  Bouai, 
**i  IH,  and  Otto,  p.  113.  Only  one  of  theae  authoritica  (Douai)  permitt  the 
"  htm  ba<  ^rttfle,  on  which  the  critic  insists.  Tiaxsk  aaya :  When  the  juper- 
"  lative  of  compariaon  is  used  as  a  predicate,  the  prepoeitioa  an  coalesces  with 
'^the  definite  article  Urn  into  am,  and  gives  the  example:  ZHc  X(^e  fint  im  SHa^ 
"  tcr  an  fttrjcpca." 

'  According  to  Mr.  W.  every  student  must  evidently  say  cut  jDattfd^c  In  conneo> 
tion  with  the  indefinite  article. 
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We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  W.  does  not  even  noTf  understand,  whj  the  ex- 
piessions  censured  bj  us  are  faulty.  We  did  not  say  that  the  form  of  the  ad- 
verbial superlative  with  ^xa  is  everywhere  wrong  in  the  predicate,  but  we  said 
tliat  this  superlative  is  incorrect  in  Mr.  Worman's  two  sentences.  Becker,  who 
griyes  the  rule  correctly,  says,  g  214  (7th  edition) :  If  the  predicate  ia  expressed  by 
the  superlative  of  an  adiectiWy  the  superlatioe  always  takes  the  definite  article,  as: 
X)e9  ^'mmtli  ffuguttden  flnb  immcr  bit  beflen.  The  adverbial  form  of  the  superlative 
tath  an  is  used  only  then,  when  the  superlative  does  not  imply  a  eomparisoti  of  the  sidh 
Jeet  wUh  other  subfects,  but  a  comparison  of  an  adverbial  circumstance,  for  instance 
of  time  or  place,  with  another  time  or  place,  as:  jDic  Sage  flnb  urn  Sol^anntd  am  langllen. 
Thus  the  sentence  quoted  by  Tiaisk  is  right ;  but  Mr.  W/s  sentences,  which  con- 
tain  no  adverbial  drcumstances  whatever,  are  wrong.  This  rule,  the  correctness 
of  which  has  been  disputed  by  no  grammarian  yet,  least  of  all  by  the  gentlemen 
quoted  by  Mr.  W.,  was  evidently  unknown  to  Mr.  Worman,  and  he  has  thus 
again  himself  established  his  astounding  ignorance  in  German  grammar.'    ' 

5.  The  way  Mr.  W.  tries  to  defend  his  „^pit\itvi^t"  is  this :  "  Sanders,  the 
§preat  German  lexicographer,  does  not  agree  with  him,  and  gives  this  quotation 
from  Widand :  „Slion  bm  @piel}eugen  unb  iturstocilen  unfcrer  ^inb^eit."'  By  this  quota- 
tion from  Sanders,  Mr.  W.  has  simply  made  himself  guilty  of  a  corruption  of  his 
Tvitness.  For  not  only  Sanders,  but  all  other  lezicographersi  declare  the  singtdar 
^pitljeug  a  collective  noun,  respectively  a  noun  denoting  an  abstract  quantity  (for 
Tvhich  in  English  we  must  use  the  plurals  playthings  or  toys.)  The  plural  of  such 
nouns  is,  according  to  all  grammars  (even  Mr.  W.'s  so-called  one),  generally  in- 
admissible,  and  may  only  be  formed  to  express  several  kinds  of  the  quantity  in 
question.  Only  to  this  use  of  the  word  ©picljcug  (several  kinds  of  toys)  refers 
Sanders,  as  he  expressly  says,  by  the  aUcged  example  of  Wieland,  which  is  also 
evident  from  the  other  plural  ^urstDetle,  Now  in  Mr.  W.'s  sentence  the  word 
^ptelseugt  is  not  used  in  this  meaning,  but  in  the  signiflcation  of  the  singular 
®plel}eu0,  and  is  consequently  a  solecism.  Hence  Mr.  W.  has  added  by  his  defence 
another  proof  of  ignorance  or  of  gross  disingenuity. 


'  We  cannot  pass  by  this  opportunitv,  without  reflecting  on  the  uncritical  way  in 
which  Mr.  Worman  is  conducting  his  defence.  The  quoting  of  so<»dled  authorities 
on  the  part  of  an  attacked  grammarian  is  utterly  out  of  place  and  taste.  The  au- 
thorities of  a  grammarian  are  not  other  grammarians  or  lexicographers.  These  are 
at  the  utmost  fit  to  serve  as  prima  facie  evidence.  But  they  can  prove  nothing 
whatever,  nnoo  they  do  not  make  the  language,  and  one  authority  may  be  in 
con^ct  with  another.  Mr.  W.  ouffht  to  understand  once  for  all,  that  an  attacked 
grammarian  cannot  successfully  defend  himself  otherwise  than  by  abundant 
vouchers,  taken  from  the  classical  writers.  He  is  a  sorry  piece  of  a  grammarian 
who  has  not  extracted  his  authors  for  many  years  before  attempting  to  prepare 
a  grammar.  If  he  has  omitted  to  do  this  (and  this  is  evidentlv  the  case  with 
Mr.  W.)  he  tacitly  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  idea  whatever  of  his  duties  as  a 
grammarian,  and  that  he  is  utterly  unworthy  of  being  treated  with  that  respect 
which  even  the  errors  of  a  careful  scholar  always  idU  command.  But  to  cite, 
when  he  is  struggling  for  his  literary  life,  names  as  Otto,  Tiarsk,  Adler,  FlUge], 
is  just  as  abBurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  criminal  to  prove  his  innocence  by  an  accom- 
plice. However,  we  shall  not  ask  of  our  defendimt  things  of  which  he  evidently 
never  has  thought.  Only  we  cannot  allow  htm  to  cite  "  Anglo-German "  lexi- 
cographers or  "  so-called  *^  grammarians  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  bungling 
language,  when  it  is  condemned  by  the  most  unquestionable  authorities. 

'  Which  means :  of  the  playthings  and  pastimes  of  our  childhood. 
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6.  The  Beater  gender  of  XfcnMiictcr  and  <Eter  be  defends  thiu : 

"  We  regret  th«t  hie  LfttSn  hea  to  eoon  fixmken  him.  Xt^^wvnctcr  ia  derivied  from 
"LaUn  UffMmtiTum  (mc)— neater,  of  ooane— or  Qreek  '^tpiin  G^^^^^X  *^ 
"  fUTpov  (meaaare),  making  rd  ^epfto/ierpov,  neater  again.  Farthermore  Aiklbk 
**  gives  the  noon  as  neater.  £tl  ^\ox  is  fu^  Ibond  in  the  ▼oeabolaiy/' 
lir.  W.  forgets  here  that  he  himself  saya  that  the  Hollander  DrdMa  in^ 
tented  the  thermometer,  and  that  this  gentleman  Uved  qoite  a  while  after  the 
Latin  time.  TKermometrvm,  therefore,  neither  is  nor  eon  be  a  Latin  word.  If 
any  one  woald  form  the  word  now,  it  mast  he  thermometer,  Qen.  tri,  after  the 
analogy  of  hexameter,  bimeter,  geemeUr,  &c.,  and  this  woid,  vrhich  does  not 
mean  a  measare,  bat  ^meaeurer  of  heat,  is  anqoestionablya  maicuUne.  Nor  does 
a  word  ^epfiofurpov  exist  in  Greek.  When  we  want  to  form  a  Greek  word  of  thk 
meaning,  it  woold  have  the  neater  form,  aooording  to  the  analogy  of  i^afurpifv. 
Bat  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Gtfman  word  mast  be  a  neater,  sinee 
the  German  gender  (as  in  the  words  ^xamttn,  9ctttametcr)  follows  the  Latin  and 
not  the  Greek.  Therefore  we  find  the  mascoline  gendw  in  all  lexicons  (Sander, 
Locas,  and  others)  of  note,  and  so  it  is  osed  by  all  accarate  scientific  wiiten,  as 
Homboldt,  Goethe,  Gehler.  That  Adler  declares  the  word  a  neater  (which  may 
be  the  case)  makes  not  the  slightest  diflbrence.  The  word  d^or  oertainlj  stands 
in  Mr.  W.'s  vocabalaiy  as  neater  («.  e.  ch<^X  *^  ^  >^  andoabted  mascoline, 
i^ce  it  comes  from  the  Latin  chorue. 

7.  Mr.  W.  denies  that  he  has  declared  the  word  tie  3ttben  to  be  a  coUec^e 
noon,  bat  has^  he  says,  inadvertently  ased  the  word  in  an  exerdse  to  illostrate  a 
role  which  refers  to  collective  nouns.  Let  as  stop  here  a  little.  Mr.  W.  says, 
p.  894,  in  his  rvJUi  (not  exercises,  as  he  falsely  asserts):  g  87.  A  eoBecHw  noun 
may  in  German  at  in  EngKih  be  represented  by  a  pronoun  in  the  plural,  ae: 
t>\t  3uben  ftc^ttn  taj»frr  fur  {^re  fftt^tt,  the  Jews  are  fighting  bravely  for  their 
rights.  By  this  rale  Mr.  W.  has  very  distinctly  declared  the  word  ble  3id>ca  to  be 
a  collective  noon.  Bat  how  did  he  come  to  this  startling  rale  f  For  who  ever 
heard  that  German  collective  noans  may  be  represented  hy  plural  pronoans  (for 
instance:  ba«  fBolt  ^t  i(r  S^atcrtanb  l»ert^eibi0t) f  We  will  show  the  reader  the 
secret  origin  of  this  fine  rale,  and  at  the  same  time  shed  some  light  <hi  the 
inadvertency  of  the  example.  Mr.  W.  foand  la  Gaspey's  or  another  Tgngi^h 
grammar  the  well-known  role  for  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  their  ante- 
cedents in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  is  a  coUeeHve  noun.  He  wondered 
what  a  collective  noun  might  be,  and  whether  such  a  rule  might  not  also  *'  work" 
for  his  German  Grammar.  He  consolted  Becker.'  There,  to  be  sure,  he  found 
what  he  wanted,  a  rule  for  collective  nouns,  and  the  words  "sgree"  and 
"plural "  in  it.  Becker  says,  in  §  214 :  When  the  Predicate  it  easpretted  2y  a 
eoUectke  noun,  it  qften  may  kot  agree  teith  the  Plural  of  the  tulfjeet,  as:  SDtc 
Sttbnt  toaxtn  tin  l^teflarrige^  f^olf  (the  Jews  were  a  stiff-necked  people).  This 
rule  of  Becker's  he  utterly  misunderstood  and  expressed  it,  as  shown  above.* 
Since  he  found  no  pronoun  in  the  example,  he  changed  the  latter  into  "the 
Jews  are  fighting  bravely  for  their  rights,"  taking  evidently  not  the  word  fBitt 
(people),  but  the  word  Jewt  for  the  collective.    Thus  he  dropped  &e  genoine 


*  Becker  has  so  often  played  him  tricks,  that  by  this  time  he  must  have  lost  i^ 
confidence  in  him. 

'  We  are  already  familiar  with  translations  of  Mr.  W.'s  that  are  worse  than 
this,  if  possible. 
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coDeetlTe,  and  retained  the  oonnterMl  one,  and  the  frait  of  this  nice  manipola- 
lion  is  a  rule  and  an  example,^  the  foiBMr  of  which  bids  defiance  to  all  other 
rales  of  the  language,  and  the  latter  again  to  the  former  itself.  It  is  a  true 
image  in  detail  of  what  the  whole  of  Mr.  Worman*^  syntax  is  in  the  average— 
namely,  a  barefkoed  falsification  of  the  German  tongae.  80  much  for  Mr.  W.'s 
inadTortencies. 

8.  We  objected  to  an  English  sentence  in  his  exercises,  w!th  the  woxds  ''to 
speak  French/'  becanse  the  stadent  nerer  had  been  shown  how  to  translate  it, 
intimating  that  he  would  either  translate  8raiQ5f!f4e  or  9raiH9f!f(^(^.  To  this  Mr. 
W.  replies  that  then  the  student  would  not  hare  been  benefited  by  the  rule  on 
national  adjectives,  p.  134  But  on  this  page  nothing  else  is  said,  but  that 
national  adyectives  are  formed  by  the  ending  if^,  while  here  the  question  arose 
what  inflection  should  be  given  to  this  termination  ?  In  English  the  word  French 
in  the  mentioned  phrase  is  an  adjectivb,  used  substantively,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
says  (p.  185),  that  they  have  the  same  inflection  as  other  adjectives.  But,  since 
he  nowhere  says  what  gender  must  be  given  to  the  substantive-adjective,  the 
student,  when  he  tries  to  find  the  correct  gender  of  his  own  accord,  will  neoes- 
flarily  be  doubtful,  whether  ho  has  to  use  the  feminine,  supplying  "  language  " 
(bit  <SpraAe)— and  then  he  will  employ  the  form  fraii|9flf4e;  or  the  neuter,  apply- 
ing Mr.  W/s  nice  rule,  p.  80,  3,  and  then  he  will  use  the  form  9rangdfif((c4.  That 
the  student  must  use  neither  the  one  gender,  nor  the  other,  but  must  use  an 
ADVERB,  he  certainly  cannot  g%i^S8,  and  the  author  does  not  tell  him  so  in  any 
place  of  Ms  grammar.  Mr.  W.  now  shows  uihy  he  did  not'  tell,  namely,  because 
he  does  not  know  it  himself.  For  if  he  knew,  he  would  at  least  have  known 
the  reaton  why  the  student  could  not  have  translated  the  quoted  phrase 
correctly. 

9.  We  quoted  the  phrase, "  Ee  is  nefoer  believed "  as  one  which  the  student 
necessarily  would  translate  incorrectly  by  (£r  toitb  nimmtr  %tfiau%  according  to 
Mr.  W.'s  grammar.  To  this  he  replies  thus  in  his  defence :  '*  This  is  a  sentence 
of  the  critic's  own.  Mr.  Worman's  "  (he  always  toiU  speak  of  himself  in  the 
third  person)  "  sentence  is :  I^ever  lie,  for  he  who  liee  onee  is  neter  beUeved."  But 
the  very  words  quoted  by  us  clearly  stand  in  the  same  order  in  Mr.  W.'s  sentence, 
and  as  we  did  not  object  to  the  rest,  of  what  use  was  it  to  give  the  preposterous 
aentence  with  its  Jewish  morality  in  full  ?  Mr.  W.  continues :  "  The  passive 
form, '  is  helieted,'  as  the  aiOhor  uses  U  (he  very  likely  means  "  translates  it "), 
is  given  onp,  170."  But  on  this  page  stands  absolutely  nothing  referring  to  the 
sentence  in  question,  except  perhaps :  "  I  have  been  blamed,  i4  bin  getabclt  tDorbcn." 
And  thus  it  is  dear  that  Mr.  W.  himself  would  translate  the  sentence  by  :  et  I9trb 
Kiimner  gcglan^t  (instead  of  i|m  »lrb  nimmer  fitalaubt)-  Now  he  continues :  "  But 
the  conscientious  critic  (to  whom  we  commend  the  sentence  he  seems  so  anxious 
to  dodge)  actually  attempts  to  change  the  verb  into  the  impersonal  form,  which 
has  na^  yet  been  treated,  by  gartiing  the  sentence  that  he  may  thus  critidce  it." 
Now,  even  the  most  skilfbl  critic  could  not  more  strikingly  show  the  state  of 
Mr.  Worman's  knowledge,  than  the  latter  himself  has  exposed  it  in  this  defence. 
For  whoever  understands  his  bungling  language,  will  inunediately  see  Mr.  Wor- 
man's opinion,  that  the  phrase  which  we  took  out  of  his  sentence,  must  be 
translated  in  the  impersonal  form,  while  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  sen- 


'  This  is  the  reviewer's  vermon  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  rule.    Who- 
ever has  a  better  one,  Is  welcome  to  it. 
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tenoe  the  penonal  form  was  reqnirecL  ThiiB  Mr.  Wonnaa  at  onoe  ahovrs  tbat 
he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  aboat  the  use  of  the  Qerman  imperaoaDal  paaaiTe. 
and  of  the  rule  that  the  dative  object  of  German  Yerhs  can  newr  become  a  per- 
sona] sabject  in  the  passiye  oonstmction.  He  evidently  woold  translate  his  sen- 
tence thos :  9Ber  einntal  (ugt,  »irb  niemaU  ecglovbt  (instead  of  Beat  toirb  nicmaU 
0fglauh),  and  clearly  shows  hereby,  that  he  did  not  know  himself  how  to  trans- 
late the  sentences  which  he  proposes  to  the  student.  Mr.  W.  could  not  have 
better  shown  the  justice  of  our  assertion,  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  veiy 
rudiments  of  the  language,  and  especially  that  he  is  unable  to  analyze  the  plain- 
est sentences.  His  remark,  that  the  use  of  the  impersonal  form  has  nci  yet  been 
shown,  is  almost  witty,  since,  from  very  palpable  reasons,  he  has  never  dtown  It 
in  his  whole  book,  at  least  not  in  its  application  to  the  case-theoiy,  whece  the 
student  most  expects  and  needs  it 

10.  We  asserted,  that  the  student  must  translate  the  sentence,  *'  I  cannot  ciobb 
the  river,"  by  34  farni  bUfcn  Slug  mx  fibnfejKn.  Mr.  W.  thinks  this  asBortion  to 
be  ui^ust,  but  wisely  abstains  from  showing  how  the  student  ought  to  translate 
it.  He  says :  "  The  very  lesson  of  which  this  is  a  theme  treats  of  the  distiJiction 
"  to  be  made  between  separable  and  inseparable  verbs,  and  on  the  preceding  page 
"  we  find  the  foUowing  in  the  list  of  verbs  possessing  both  Ibnns :  Sefababls  : 
"  ftlcrfeJKiW  to  cross ;  Izjtbspabablb  :  ftberfetjeil,  to  translate."  But  the  author 
himself  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  infinitive  no  distinction  can  be  made 
between  both  classes  in  the  detaching  of  the  prefixes  (p.  278,  Obs.  HI).  What  dis- 
tinction would  then  Mr.  W.  have  the  Hudsni  make  f  He  evidently  did  not  see 
that  he  placed  a  trap  for  the  "  unfortunate  "  s Indent,  into  which  the  latter  neces- 
sarily must  fall.  The  fact  is,  that  the  compound  ubcrftt^  could  not  be  used  at  ill 
in  this  connection,  neither  as  a  separable,  nor  as  an  inseparable  verb ;  the  latter 
on  account  of  its  meaning,  the  former,  because  it  is  a  neuter  verb,  while  the 
English  "  cross  "  is  tranettive.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  we  censured  the 
English  sentence  proposed  by  Mr.  W.,  and  the  justice  of  this  censure  Mr.  W. 
could  not  have  shown  better  than  by  rushing  himself  into  the  trap,  which  both 
his  ignorance  and  carelessness  prepared  for  the  "  unfortunate  "  student  More- 
over, he  furnished  himself  the  host  proof  for  our  assertion,  that  the  lesson  on 
"  separable  and  inseparable  compounds  "  is  a  masterfneoe  of  confusion.  For  if  he 
himself  became  confused  by  it,  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  "  unfortunate  student  ?" 

11.  We  objected  to  the  use  of  the  plural  £anbm&nner.  He  says :  '*  Nor  does  he 
"  (Mr.  W.)  use  Canbmfinncr  incorrectly.  Both  Sanders  and  Adelung  give  the  word 
"  as  in  use.  £anbleutc  indicates  more  particularly  the  lower  orders  or  peaaantiy." 
Here  Mr.  W.  again  corrupts  his  witnesses.  Neither  Sanders  nor  Adelung  give 
the  form  fianbmdnntr  as  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  they  both  give  fianblrate  as  tbo 
only  plural  of  Sanbmann.  But  they  refer  to  an  Austrian  provincialism,  according 
to  which  the  word  Sanbmoiuu  with  the  plural  2anbntanntTi  is  used  by  the  people  to 
denote  certain  local  officers,  just  so  as  the  more  familiar  Swiss  word,  „Caiib4m' 
mann"  would  not  form  fionbamlcute  but  Canbammaimnr  in  the  plural  Now,  Mr.  W. 
himself  will  not  maintain  that  he  used  the  word  Sanbmanitcr  in  the  meaning  of 
these  Austrian  local  officers.  His  stated  difi'erence  between  Sanbleutt  unb  fiaflb^ 
maimer  is  altogether  one  of  his  own  making,  and  bare  even  of  the  shadow  of  an 
authority. 

12.  Mr.  W.  tries  to  prove  from  Becker,  that  he  is  correct  in  his  genitive  bc^  Ocw 
raled,  which  we  would  not  even  have  mentioned,  had  he  not  used  the  word  as  a 
paradigm  and  thus  induced  the  student  to  inflect  a  whole  class  of  words  improp- 
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erlj.  Mr.  W.  leprintB  three  paseagee  from  Becker  in  original  and  tranBlation,^  to 
support  this  genitive :  one,  where  Becker  speaks  of  the  formation  of  genitives  in 
ed  in  general ;  another,  where  he  speaks  of  the  dropping  of  e  in  words  with  un- 
accented  syllables  (to  which  category  the  word  General  decidedly  does  not  belong), 
and  the  third,  where  he  says  that  foreign  personal  nonns  with  certain  termina- 
tions are  declined  with  genitives  in  d  (which  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  ques- 
tion). Bat  he  wisely  leaves  out  a  passage  in  the  same  section,  which  alone  be- 
longs here,  and  according  to  which  nouns  toUh  accented  vlUmaUs,  when  they  end 
in  a  liquid  and  have  a  long  vowel  (as,  for  instance,  the  word  General)  drop  the  letter 
t  in  the  ending.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  find  a  fit  name  for  such  prevari- 
cation. 

18.  To  support  his  ftmient,  he  again  cites  Becker,  but  again  misquotes  him. 
Ho  goes  to  the  trouble  to  print  *  the  section,  referring  to  the  formation  of  Cferman 
proper  nouns.  But  none  of  the  Newtons  belonged  to  Mr.  W.*s  countrymen.  That 
passage  of  Becker's,  where  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  foreign  words  is  shown 
(g  146,  7th  edition),  is  again  wisely  left  out  by  Mr.  W.  According  to  this  rule, 
the  ending  d  is  applied  to  foreign  nouns,  and  this  must  always  be  done,  when  the 
termination  of  the  singular  (as  in  9^mton)  docs  not  occur  in  German  nouns.  Thus 
we  say  »bie  ©martd,"  not  bie  Stuarte*  How  completely  Mr.  W.  has  mixed  up  these 
rules,  appears  from  the  fiMSt  that  he  himself  says  »bie  fftot^WMr"  though  the 
xepresentatives  of  this  name  are  double  countrymen  of  his.  Here  he  ought  to 
have  applied  Becker's  rule,  which  he  took  the  trouble  to  reprint,  but  not  io  foUow, 
According  to  Becker's  misquoted  role  Mr.  W.  unquestionably  would  say :  bie  (ii" 
ceroe,  bi(  ^x'mft,  bie  Demof!^enefe«  and  other  enormities. 

14  Mr.  W.  declares  the  following  errors  as  misprints ;  ®ttm(n\tx,  bed  iBaron  )»on 
©filow,  aUt  Slbenb,  In  bet  gefhrn  ^aCi^t  (he  says  instead  of  lefcten— but  he  evidently 
meant  to  say  geflem  IRad^tr  without  the  preposition),  am  (ettcr  listen  Za^t  (he  says  in- 
stead of  l^eHen).  But  Mr.  W.  has  made  very  many  worse  blundejs  than  these. 
The  last  especially  is  a  very  notorious  Berlin  vulgarism,  and  almost  as  bad  after 
as  before' the  correction.  But — ^we  give  him  with  plcojsaro  the  benefit  of  his 
denials^  if  the  public  will.' 

15.  The  following  of  his  blunders  he  tries  to  extenuate  by  divers  queer  reasons : 
He  says  he  has  not  recommended  the  phrases  n\^  f^U  ialt,'*  „x^  ^abe  xoaxm,''  But 
be  says  distinctly :  They  are  proper,  they  are  correct.  Or  does  Mr.  W.  imply 
hereby,  that  he  is  responsible  only  for  such  of  his  rules,  as  he  expressly  reeom- 
mende,  and  that  without  such  '*  recommendation"  wo  must  take  them  for  what 
they  are  worth  V-He  says  that  he  did  not  deny  that  the  word  SBrot  formed  a  plu- 
zaL  But  he  expressly  mentions  it  among  those  words  that  are  used  onlp  in  the 
singular  (p.  68).  We  should  think  that  the  most  hairsplitting  sophist  could  not 
discover  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  his  expression  and  our  version  of  it. — 
Mr.  W.  excuses  liis  tt>0)u  as  a  dative  in  the  paradigm  of  wad  by  saying  that  its 
peculiar  character  is  folly  explained  in  the  same  lesson.  But  he  explains  the 
"peculiar"  character  of  this  word  in  the  same  lesson  simply  by  saying  that  tDOStt 
is  an  adverff,  which  makes  the  matter  only  worse  for  the  "  unfortunate"  student, 
who  sees  the  same  word  in  the  same  lesson  once  called  a  dative  in  the  paradigm 

'  Evidently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  up  vacant  space. 

•  It  is  ungrammatical  and  vulgar  before,  and  flatulent  after  the  correction. 
Why  not  say  at  once,  that  the  wnole  word  ^cHer  was  a  misprint  This  is  not 
worse  to  believe  than  that  the  printer  mistook  lej^ten  for  geftent. 

*  Mr.  Apella  certainly  will— we  know. 
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of  wa^f  and  At  anotlier  pboe  an  adMr6.— He  denies  that  he  has  propomd  ,ftz  t(l  om 
Srauib  ^QUMXXi"  and  ayen  that  he  prefers  the  form  ^ttiner  meiscr  ^roii^,"  and  neret 
oaes  the  former  expression  in  an  exercise.  Nevertheless  we  find  on  page  816  d» 
tinotly  that  he  himself  uses  this  phrase  in  an  exercise.  His  reference  to  TIanik, 
who  is  no  authority  whatever,  ia  utterly  out  of  place.  Whether  Mr.  W.  has 
taken  the  sentence,  in  which  he  oonstrues  prcbigcn  with  )it«  from  Doaai  or  any 
other  writer,  is  very  indifierent  He  does  not  seem  to  nnderstand  yet  that, 
when  we  copy  the  mistakes*  of  others,  we  are  even  leu  excusable  than  for  onr  own. 
16.  Another  set  of  mlstaVfs  he  tries  to  justify  by  an  array  of  "authoritiea." 
80  his  genitive  „M  9ler«nw"  where  he  refers  to  Adler  and  Flfigel,  who  evidently 
are  no  authorities  whatever,  while  Adelung,  Heinsius,  Sanders,  and  Lucas  give 
the  genitive  9ttM.  For  the  imperfect  mttf  (  he  quotes  Peissner,  Woodbury,  and 
Adler,  who  again  are  of  no  authority.  He  also  quotes  Sanders  (who  it  an  aiitho> 
rity),  and  says  that  Sanders  aUatM  this  imperfect.  This  ia  dmply  untrue.  The 
'  wwd  was  already  obsolete  at  Luther's  time.  It  occurs  only  in  middle  Gterman. 
He  brings  a  formidable  array  of  authorities  in  regard  to  ©tiefcin  and  brof^.  But 
we  have  agdnM  both  words  an  authority  which  Mr.  W.  at  once  will  acknowledge 
*-his  own.  The  word  brafc^  is  given  by  himself  as  the  only  form  of  the  imperfect 
of  brtf4cn#  p.  340,  and  nevertheless  he  has  brof^  in  the  next  exercise.  The  woid 
Gticfd  belongs,  according  to  Mr.  W.'s  own  statements,  pi  40,  to  those  words  which 
do  W4  change  in  the  plural,  and  he  nevertheless  presents  GtitfcUi*  in  the  exer- 
dse.  Thus  he  shows,  even  if  wo  acknowledge  his  authoiitica  against  his  own 
rules,  with  what  care  he  compoeed  his  exercises,  where  the  student  fiods  forms 
contradictory  to  his  rules,  ^augtc  he  maintains  by  a  verse  of  Ck)ethe,  but  he 
ought  then  to  have  declared  it  a  poetical  imperfect,  since  it  does  not  occur  in  prose.' 

*  It  would  have  been  very  much  better  for  Mr.  W.,  if  he  had  studied  Donai's 
book  a  little,  instead  of  picking  up  his  rare  mistakes,  which  tlus  able  scholar  can 
afford  to  acknowled^  frankly. 

*  Which  is  a  Berlmism,  although  it  is  sometimes  found. 

*  Mr.  W.'s  "ally,"  Prof.  Vordtnede,  has  undertaken  to  defend  hhn  in  a  few 
points.  The  latter  says :  "  The  conclusions  which  the  critic  draws  from  the  mis- 
takes in  Worman's  grammar  are  &r  too  ^neral,  as,  for  instance,  *he  does  not 
know  how  to  decline,'  &c. ;  assertionB  which  in  their  generality  are  refuted  by 
the  book  itself."  Prof.  V.  has  evidently  forgotten  that  Mr.  W.'s  work  is  a  cc^ 
of  Otto's  grammar,  and  that  consequently  his  different  naradigms  cannot  be 
alleged  as  prooft  of  his  ability  to  decline  or  conjugate. — ^Mr.  V.  continues :  "  3n 
letter  Qtit  is  Just  as  legitimate  as  in  nevefler  3tit."  But  the  correctness  of  the  one 
phrase  does  not  prove  that  of  the  other,  since  the  omission  of  the  article  in  such 
l^rases  can  only  be  justified  by  u$age,  and  not  by  grammatical  rules,  which  Mr. 
V.  himself  has  not  allied ;  and  to  find  wuchers  for  the  ^rose  ,,tn  Ic^cr  dnl"  in 
Mr.  Worman's  sense  (fcit  furjtm),  will  be  very  difficult  for  Prof.  Vordtiiede.— The 
same  gentleman  is  evidently  mistaken,  when  ho  declares  the  use  of  the  dative  or 
accusative  in  the  phrase:  ^afl  bu  bit  in  bte  ^anb  fitfc^nittcn?  a  debatable  question. 
@(^nelbra  is  a  transitive  verb  and  hence  cannot  govern  the  dative.  Becker,  in  the 
passsge  which  is  probably  before  Mr.  Vordtriede's  mind,  did  not  think  of  constru- 
ing transitive  verbs  with  a  possessive  dative.  The  sentence :  »r9Barum  gctootncn  8te 
mtd^i  bttttW  |W  ftrtt^ni?"  cannot  be  twisted  under  any  rule  of  Becker'a  Prof, 
vordtriede  ought  to  have  quoted  it.— To  say  that  „l*  ucrbarg  mi<5  ^Intcr  bet  iliri^e" 
maff  be  right,  if  the  hiding-place  was  bMna  the  chureh,  is  very  strange.  Where 
else  should  the  hiding-place  be,  when  it  is  said  that  it  was  there?— That  the  im- 
perative  f(^elte  and  „ix  ijt  tin  ^reunb  von  mir''  are  used  in  Germany,  is  right.  Bat 
so  are  many  other  words  which  are  not  jostifiable.  Prof.  Vordtriede  knows  very 
well  that  both  expressions  are  ungrammatical. — ^For  his  learned  discussion  of  the 
gender  of  X^mnometer  the  public  will  bo  thankful.  But  he  is  mistaken  with  his 
quotations.    For  neither  Hejse  nor  Hein&ius  say  anything  about  the  gender  of 
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17.  Wliat  ^It.  W.  pleads  in  le^fards  to  the  sentences,  which  most  be  incor- 
rectly rendered  by  the  student,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  student  might  just  as 
well  have  hit  upon  the  correct  translation.  So  he  might— but  merely  by  accident. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  correct  German  expression  for  the  English  term 
standain  •^WTOcabulary  at  the  side  of  another,  which,  for  the  required  connec- 
tion, would  be  inoorreci  But  how  shall  the  student,  who  has  no  idea  of  German 
synonyms,  know  whether  he  must  use  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  given  terms? 
How  can  he  know  that  the  word  gentleman,  page  450,  must  be  translated  by 
9{ami  i»Ott  <Efro  and  that  the  translation  by  $en  will  make  nonsense?  But  most 
generally  Mr.  W.  did  not  even  take  thU  trouble,  but  gave  only  one  signification, 
which  for  the  quoted  sentence  will  produce  an  unmitigated  and  ridiculous  ab- 
surdity. Mr.  W.,  therefore,  takes  great  care  not  to  enter  into  details,  because 
every  sentence  would  convict  him  of  his  utter  recklessness  in  the  management 
of  the  exercises.  When  he  says  that  the  correct  signification  of  "  to  set  the  taW 
is,  indeed,  in  his  vocabulary,  it  is  true  that  this  is  so  in  the  second  edition,  but  it 
was  not  in  the  first.  In  regard  to  the  sentence,  **A»  I  could  not  use  it,  I  haw 
sold  it,"  we  muntained  that  the  student  would  translate :  9U  (which  should 
have  been  ba)  14  hXLXtU  c9  itic^t  (ron^ciii  i($  ^U  t9  ^trtauft*  Mr.  W.  says  that  his 
rules  on  i)w  94  would  have  shown  him  the  correct  place  of  the  auxiliary  in  the 
first,  and  Lesson  XL.  the  correct  place  of  the  finite  verb  in  the  second  clause. 
But  Lesson  XL.  stands  on  page  81^,  while  the  quoted  sentence  is  on  page  184, 
and  his  rules  on  page  04  have  been  only  introduced  in  the  second  edition  of  Ifr. 
W.'s  book.  Had  they,  however,  been  there  already  in  the  first  edition,  they 
would  still  have  been  of  no  avail  for  the  student  For  Mr.  W.  says  in  these  newly 
introduced  rules  nothing  but  that,  when  a  sentence  opens  with  xotm  or  bafi  the 
verb  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Now  the  sentence  in  question  begins 
with  fibjf"  and  hence  Mr.  W.'s  rules  did  clearly  not  refer  to  it  But  even  if  he 
hadjmentioned  every  one  of  German  conjunctions,  the  student  would  still  have 
been  in  a  quandary,  t^nce  by  translating  it  as  proposed,  he  clearly  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  Mr.  W.'s  rules.  For  Mr.  W.  says :  "  the  wH>  must  be  placed  last 
in  the  clausa"  Now  (ranc^en  as  well  as  fonntc  are  verbs.  The  student  would, 
therefore,  satisfy  this  excellent  rule  in  both  ways,  either  by  |dadng  fomtte  or 
btAV^en  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

18.  As  for  his  remarks  on  pronunciation,  Mr.  W.  did  not  allege  a  single  item 
in  his  reply,  by  which  we  could  be  induced  to  modify  our  charges  in  the  slight- 
est point.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  decidedly  confirmed  them.  For  that  he  still 
maintains  a  difibrence  in  pronunciation  of  long  0  and  tiff,  and  long  a  and  M, 
places  his  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  German  protracting  signs  in  the  strongest 
possible  light,  and  justifies  our  assertion,  thai  he  by  necessity  must  teach  pro- 
nunciation incorrectly,  since  he  perpetually  confounds  sound  and  written  letter. 
His  assertion  that  he  is  maintained  by  Becker  in  his  startling  statements  regard- 
ing long  i,  belongs  to  the  same  illusion,  and  his  invention  of  three  daases  of 
S-sounds  (the  long,  the  rather  long,  and  the  short)  is  too  ridiculous  as  to  deserve 


Tbermomettr.  Thev  say  that  foreign  nouns  retain  the  gender  of  the  language  from 
which  they  are  taken.  This  rule,  which  shows  the  incorrectness  of  bad  Spsrf  cer- 
tainly would  not  prove  the  correctness  of  bad  S^ertnomrter/  since  thermometrum 
(or  metron)  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  words.  See  above.  Our  stricture  on 
tvogr  which  is  wrong,  came  by  a  mere  accident,  from  a  cross  made  at  the  margin 
of  our  copy,  into  the  list  of  imperfects. 
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conunent.  Tho  pronnncUtioii  of  ie  in  Sric  and  £tlte  cannot  be  repieaented  li^ 
Axyuh  and  Leeljmb,  bat  bj  Engliah  ia  in  Julia,  Amelia,  &c.  When  he  denies 
that  he  has  raatiicied  theaoond  of  short  u  to  a  following  S,  he  ia  refuted  by  his 
own  words.  He  aays  distinctly :  The  pnmundaiwn  of  vl  i»  oo  in  tehaoL  When 
foli<need  by  U  U  has  the  mmnd  of  n  in  fuU.  •  When  he  meant  that  the  auae 
sound  exists  also  before  other  consonants,  why  docs  he  then  speak  onlp  of  D  ?  it 
is  true  that  he  has  said  at  another  place  that  the  doration  of  the  sound  of  any 
▼owel  mi^be  shortened  by  doubling  the  consooant.  But  that  will  not  expiaiii 
the  soond  of  short  n  before  $inffU  consonants,  or  two  different  consonanta  (wg, 
2va^t,  ^ulm,  Ac).  In  regard  to  his  pronondation  of  9  =  &>  Becker's  later  ediUoDs 
(Hr.  W.  cites  an  old  one)  have  given  np  this  untenable  position.  Jacob  Gzinun  sayi 
(Qerm.  Oram.,  toL  I.,  2d  ed.,  p.  222) :  "  To  hear  the  words  09|k»  and  e^niar  pro- 
nounced like  ©itflcm  and  Bvmiat  raises  our  laughter.'*  Mr.  W.  makes  now  a  distbic- 
tion  between  n>dt  and  St&Ut,  but  n^  in  his  grammar.  He  says  distinctly  that  h  has 
the  sound  of  French  eu  \nfeu,  from  which  we  must  clearly  infer  that  ^(U  and  ^9&c 
are  pronounced  alike.  He  denies  that  he  made  at  and  tt  differ  in  sound,  but  distinctly 
says  that  ai  is  pronounced  like  ai  in  aisle,  and  ri  like  i  in  mine,  from  which  ereiy 
one  will  Infer  that  he  pronounces  not  only  aisle  differently  from  mine  (compaie 
his  note  and  bemoan),  but  also  ai  from  ci.  A  middle  sound  between  ^  in  ^  and 
the  letter  k  no  human  organ  has  yet  been  able  to  form,  nor  the  pronunciation  of 
both  successive  letters  in  bt.  Mr.  W.  can  never  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
spelling  j^olnwith  a  d  by  an  obscure  MOrt^ericoiu"  Whether  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  Latin  edona,  as  he  maintains,  or  from  eolonia,  as  we  remember  to 
have  read  somewhere,  ia  very  indifferent,  sinoe  hard  d  in  words  derived  from  the 
Latin  is  now  generally  spelled  with  a  !.  But  that  the  spell ing  doln  is  utterly 
obsolete,  any  geographical  or  historical  work  might  have  revealed  to  Mr.  W.> 
That  he  has  no  idea  whatever  regarding  the  application  of  the  letter  d  in  foreign- 
bom  words  appears  from  his  spelling  Humboldt's  celebrated  jto^nod  thus :  Sed^ 
mod  (p.  71).  Probably  he  derives  this  word  also  from  the  Latin.  Of  his  other 
horrors  in  pronunciation  Mr.  W.  wisely  says  nothing.  Nevertheless,  in  the  faoo 
of  such  enormities,  he  does  not  blush  to  point  out  his  treatment  of  this  subject 
as  one  of  the  excellent  features  of  his  book. 

19.  Mr.  W.  finds  it  strange  that  we  "seriously  believe  Dr.  Otto  to  bo  a  myth." 
But  how  can  any  one  believe  that  a  man  who  would  afBx  his  name  to  a  '*  gram- 
mar "  so  utterly  beneath  criticism,  could  be  a  Professor  in  Heidelberg?  Just  so, 
any  German  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  knows  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and 

hears  that  he  is  a  Professor  in College,  would  imquestionably  believe  Mr. 

Worman  himself  to  be  a  myth.' 

20.  Mr.  Worman's  defence  of  his  plagiarism  is  very  characteristic. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  says,  "  that  while  Otto  has  done  a  good  work,  there  was  still 
^  much  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  accurate,  thorough,  and  complete  de- 
"  vclopment  of  a  system  to  which  ho  has  so  happily  introduced  us.  let  there 
"  are  many  things  in  Otto  which  are  intrinsically  valuable,  and  to  omit  or 
"  garble  them  would  be  simply  a  wrong  to  the  student.'   These  Mr.  Worman 

1  We  recommend  to  Mr.  W.  to  read  the  nStoMfd^  Qtimxti^"  or  to  inspect  the 
title-page  of  any  book  published  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 

*  We  must  acknowledge  that  we  still  believe  Dr.  Otto  to  be  a  myth,  since  the 
**  inunense  circulation  of  his  books  in  Germany  and  England  "  has  a  very  fabu- 
lous sound,  and  his  name  certainly  is  utterly  unknown  in  these  benighted  regions. 

s  We  imagine  that  "  Dr.  Otto  "  if  he  should  exist,  will  make  a  sour  fiice  at  this 
encomium. 
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"  (be  wJH  speak  of  himself  in  tlie  third  person)  ha^  availed  himself  of  inth  full 
"  acknowledgments,  and  so  far  from  concealing  his  indebtedness  to  Otto,  has 
<' distinctly  expressed  it  in  his  preface  as  '  especial  obligation.' " 
This  language  shows  plainly  the  kind  of  man  we  have  to  deal  with.    We  shall 
not  weaken  it  by  our  comments.    It  is  the  most  cutting  self-condemnation  which 
could  have  been  written.    He  stands  convicted  not  only  of  a  bold  plagiarism,  but 
also  of  an  attempt  to  conceal  it  fix>m  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  to  this  he  is  add- 
ing now  an  utter  IndiffereBOO  to  public  opinion,  which  he  insults  by  imagining 
that  reasons  are  good  enough  for  it,  at  which  he  secretly  laughs  himself. 

To  write  a  German  grammar  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  learned  and  gifted 
of  Gorman  scholars.  The  German  is  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  languages.  In  writing  it  without  blemish,  how  few,  even  after  a  life- 
time of  study,  ever  have  succeeded  I  Not  even  was  Jacob  Grimm  a  perfect  master 
in  that  language,  which  he  identified  with  his  name.  German  literature  is  an 
Ocean  of  wealth,  as  profound,  as  holy,  as  pure  as  the  Ocean.  It  is  the  proudest 
temple  of  national  genius  that  the  world  ever  beheld.  Even  the  initiated  approach 
it  with  reverence,  and  bow  down  before  it  as  the  most  perfect  form  in  which 
human  thought  ever  found  expression.  He  has  stretched  out  his  sacrilegious 
hand,  to  rob  this  temple  of  its  treasures ;  he  has  entered  it,  and  the  sanctuary  is 
defaced  and  soiled,  full  of  the  impurities  which  he  has  left  behind,  an  abomina- 
tion to  all  that  enter  it  after  him  without  lustration.  That  unholy  blasphemyi 
which  he  calls  a  German  grammar,  is  spread  broadcast  over  the  land  by  the  ua- 
holy  greediness  of  his  publishers,  to  fill  the  students  with  disgust,  and  to  make 
them  hate  a  tongue,  which  is  falsified,  corrupted,  and  murdered  in  every  line. 
He^  who  does  not  dare  to  write  a  German  letter  to  his  acquaintances,  for  fear  of 
exposing  himself, — without  preparation,  without  any  other  material  than  forty 
grammars,  to  collect  their  shreds  into  an  abominable  patchwork,  Ae  manufactures 
in  a  few  months  a  book,  which  even  the  most  gifted  would  not  think  of  writing 
in  as  many  years,  and  he  and  his  publishers  do  not  blush  to  have  such  a  carica^ 
ture  praised  as  the  most  perfect  of  grammatical  works  by  hundreds  of  cither 
inoompetent  or  misguided  men ;  he,  in  sneering  indifference  and  with  the 
callousness  of  steel,  annoxmces  a  series  of  works  on  tongues  which  he  can 
hardly  recognize  as  such,  much  less  read  or  understand,  and  to  finish  which 
many  long  lives  of  many  scholars  would  be  required. 

These  outrages,  which  are  so  unprecedented  that  the  English  language 
has  not  invented  an  adequate  term  by  which  to  call  them,  have  induced  me 
to  cleanse  the  sanctuary  desecrated  by  this  man,  and  to  deliver  him  to  public 
disgrace,  which  is  but  a  small  punishment  in  comparison  with  his  deserts.  I 
knew  that  I  should  have  to  brave  the  wrath  of  those  whom  I  might  expect 
his  publishers  would  let  loose  upon  me.  Hundreds  could  have  done  this  work 
better,  and  more  ably  than  I ;  but,  as  it  was  an  ungrateful  task,  no  others  came 
forward,  so  that  my  beloved  mother-tongue  must  be  contented  with  such  defect- 
ive work  as  I  have  offered. 

*  Mr.  W.  says  in  his  prefieuse :  "  Wc  are  under  especial  obligation  to  the  Ge^ 
man  grammars  of  Grimm,  Becker,  Heyse,  Otto,  Noehden,  Boise,  Douai,  and  to 
Boileau's  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  German  Language."  This  he  calls  an 
**  acknowledgment "  of  his  transcribing  almost  every  lesson  firom  Otto. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
A   Correction. 

Omcs  or  AMimiCAii  Eovca'hoiial  Ifamar. 

MESSRS.  A.  S.  BARNES  A  CO.,  in  flitli  aJiuUmr  ciiculai,  -*^1%e 
Educational  Bulletin,  extra — ^for Teachers  of  the  German,"  have 
given  us  a  gratuitous  advertisement: — "  Professional  Reviewer  is  actually 
engaged  upon  a  German  Grammar  for  the  press  of  Schermerhom  &  Ca" 
There  is,  however,  a  slight  error  in  this  announcement  Prof.  Fischer 
is  engaged  upon  a  Latin,  not  a  "German"  Grammar.  We  make 
prompt  correction  of  this  little  mistake  to  prevent  disappointment  to 
Teachers  who  sincerely  seek,  what  recent  developments  prove  to  be  sadly 
needed,  a  good  and  reliable  Grammar  of  the  German  language.  For 
the  preparation  of  such  a  book,  ProC  Fischer  is  eminently  qualified ; 
and,  when  his  numerous  engagements  will  permit,  we  hope  he  may  en- 
list in  the  work.  Meanwhile,  we  beg  the  enterprising  publishers  of  Wor- 
man's  books  to  go  on  without  fear. 

We  regret  that  the  righteous  course  of  the  Editors  and  Reviewers  of 
the  American  Educational  Monthly,  in  exposing  the  absurdities  of  a 
book  likely  to  do  great  mischief,  has  caused  Mr.  Barnes  to  seek  refuge 
behind  undignified  personalities,  and  innuendoes  about  what  he  does  not 
believe  and  dare  not  assert  Hitherto  we  have  discussed  the  hook.  But 
since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  B.'s  circular,  our  readers  may  require  all 
the  facts  in  the  case.  These  we  may  conclude  to  publish,  if  Mr.  Barnes 
does  not  make  proper  apologies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  Co., 

Publishers  of  Am.  Ed.  Monthly. 

Miss  A.  E.  Johnson  and  Object-Teaching. 

MR.  EDITOR  :— '*  The  MassachuseiU  Teacher"  begins  its  June  issue 
with  the  publication  of  a  paper,  read  before  the  Middlesex  County 
Association  by  ^liss  A.  E.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Framingham  Nor- 
mal School,  on  ''  The  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts." 

If  this  article  were  the  production  of  a  novice  in  the  science  and  art  of 
education,  it  might  be  allowed  to  pa^  unnoticed,  for  it  could  not  then 
be  expected  to  do  any  harm.  But,  as  its  author  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  where  her  opinions  and  ideas  naturally  must  be  looked  upon 
by  her  pupils  as  the  results  of  mature  experience  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, and,  as  such,  representing  the  truth  as  faithfully  as  the  human  mind 
can  reveal  it,  the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  offer  the  following 
remarks  upon  that  part  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  which  treats  on  "  Object 
Lessons" 

The  Principal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  speaks  thus  of  this 
subject : 

''Teaching  by  object  lessons,  technically  so  called,  which  is  really  prac- 
ticable only  in  large  cities,  where  the  schools  are  unfortunately  most 
perfectly  graded,  and  then  only  as  a  supplement  to  other  methods,  is 
maintained  to  be  the  best  plan  for  all  lower  schools*     We  have  trans- 
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ferred  this  method  from  Europe,  and  it  fits  our  schoMi  4M£  better  than 
the  ample  coat  of  the  broad-shouldered  German  would  sit  tl!|Mi-«4be 
slender  American.  We  have  not  time  enough  to  give  our  children  their 
school  training  in  that  \(ray.  And  then  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  get  so  little.  Nor  do  real  live, 
wide-awake  children  enjoy  it 

"A  litde  child  had  sent  to  her  recently  an  object-lesson  book,  from 
which  she  had  some  lessons.  She  was  quite  uneasy  at  being  compelled 
to  think  in  such  an  order.  Soon  after,  she  had  an  arithmetic,  which  she 
suspected  was  on  the  same  plan.  'Now,'  said  she,  'give  me  some  les- 
sons in  the  back  part  of  the  book.'  She  gave  expression  to  the  uneasy 
and  impatient  feeling  which  I  have  seen  in  the  face  of  many  a  child  when 
driven  to  follow  a  process  fitting  the  sluggish  motion  of  German  thought, 
but  painful  to  the  active  mind  of  an  American  child.  And  the  conse- 
quence of  using  it  is,  that  the  children  have  a  great  deal  of  instruction  in 
words,  and  the  making  of  sentences  which  they  do  not  form  for  them- 
selves, and  so  they  become  little  machine-like  talkers,  instead  of  receiving 
such  a  training  as  develops  in  each  child  such  Acuities  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  are  suited  to  him." 

The  only  true  assertion  in  the  above  is  what  Miss  Johnson  states  in 
regard  to  object-teaching  as  a  method  introduced  from  Germany  to 
America ;  and  in  spite  of  all  antipathy  of  the  lady-principal  to  it,  Ger- 
many need  not  blush  at  having  produced  it 

The  writer  of  these  lines  (who  hails  from  Fatherland,  was  educated, 
and  has  ever  since  taught,  according  to  this  method),  fifleen  years  ago 
prepared  a  work  on  Object-Teaching — a  method  then  but  little  known  in 
America.  His  MS.  was  presented  to  several  New  York  publishers,  but 
every  one  scorned  the  idea  of  bringing  out  such  a  work.  It  was  excusa- 
ble in  publishers  in  1854  to  refuse  to  publish  a  book  containing  princi- 
ples which,  owing  to  their  limited  knowledge  of  educational  methods, 
they  could  not  appreciate.  But  it  is  unpardonable  in  the  Principal  of  a 
Massachusetts  Normal  School  in  1869  to  be  ignorant  of  the  main  features 
of  an  educational  method  in  whose  favor  all  enlightened  teachers  have 
long  ago  declared,  and  which  she  might  have  studied  if  prejudice  had  not 
prevented  her  from  so  doing.  We  are  never  too  old  to  learn ;  and  the 
&ct  that  something  is  introduced  by  somebody  from  a  foreign  country 
which,  perchance,  we  dislike,  should  not  tempt  us  to  condemn  it  whole- 
sale, without  trying  to  find  out  its  possibly  good  features.  ''Any  method, 
however  faulty,"  (!)  sa^'s  Miss  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  her  paper, 
"may  produce  good  results  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest,  enthusiastic,  liv- 
ing teacher,"  etc.  Why  did  she  not  try  object-teaching,  haweoer  fatdty 
this  melhod  appeared  to  her? 

As  it  is  unwise  to  condemn  a  new  method  of  teaching  with  which  we 
bappen  to  be  unacquainted,  and  in  which,  for  some  reason,  we  do  not 
wish  to  become  initiated,  it  is  wicked  to  publish  a  decided  opinion  about 
it  for  the  purpose  of  covering  our  ignorance  of  it,  especially  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  give  currency  to  statements  at  variance  with  truth.  In  the 
Cdse  before  us,  the  most  natural  result  of  Miss  Johnson's  expressed 
opinion  is,  that  some  of  her  pupils  will  believe  it  to  be  correct  They 
will  then  be  opposed  to  object-teaching,  as  Miss  Johnson  is ;  they  will 
not  study  it,  and  therefore  will  not  be  able  to  introduce  it  where  they  may 
be  called  to  instruct     This  will  retard  their  mental  development  as  well 
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as  that  of  their  future  pupils,  for  all  of  which  the  Principal   of  the 
Framingham  Normal  School  will  have  to  answer  at  some  future  time. 

The  comparison  drawn  between  the  object-teaching  method  and  the 
coat  of  the  broad-shouldered  German  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  veiy 
happy  one.  If  any  American,  German,  or  Hottentot  would  don  a  coat 
not  fitted  for  him,  I  should  pity  him  as  a  simpleton  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  adapt  it,  or  how  to  have  it  adapted,  to  his  own  wants.  And  if  the 
Principal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  cannot  adapt  the  method 
of  object-teaching,  or  does  not  know  thai  ii  may  be  adapted,  to  die  wants 
and  capacities  of  every  pupil,  she  offers  thereby  proof  positive  that  she  is 
not  only  unfit  for  the  position  she  occupies,  but  altogether  disqualified  for 
teaching. 

That  we  should  not  have  sufficient  time  to  educate  our  children  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  is  an  entirely  senseless  assertion  ;  since  this  method, 
"  however /auHy*  it  may  be  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  learned 
Principal,  can  accomplish,  at  least,  as  much  as  any  other  in  a  given 
time ;  and  that  real  live,  wide-awake  children  do  not  enjoy  it,  is  as  &r 
from  the  truth  as  it  is  incredible  that  a  little  child  should  be  quite  uneasy 
at  being  compelled  to  think  in  '^such  an  order'*  as  a  certain  object-lesson 
book  required  her  to  do.  It  is  not  at  all  child-like — it  is  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  little  child's  mind — ^to  think  about  a  method  or  manner  of 
thinking,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Miss  Johnson  has  mistaken  her  own 
thoughts  for  those  of  the  child. 

If  by  what  Miss  Johnson  pleases  to  call  "sluggish  motion  of  German 
thought," — according  to  her  statement,  "so  painful  to  the  active  mind  of 
an  American  child," — logical  reasoning  is  to  be  understood,  I  protest 
against  the  epithet  employed,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lady  is 
perfectly  unable  to  judge  about  German  thought  at  all,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  object-teaching  or  without  it. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  and  genuine  satisfaction  to  have  found 
wherever  and  whenever  I  have  instructed  American  children,  of  all  ages, 
as  well  as  adults  of  both  sexes  and  different  occupations,  from  the  simple- 
minded  seamstress  or  factory-girl  up  to  the  highly-cultivated  minister  or 
lawyer,  that  my  German  mode  of  thinking  was  not  only  not  painful  to 
them,  but  has  always  been  entered  into  with  unmistakable  gratification, 
and,  as  I  believe,  not  to  their  disadvantage.  Could  it  be  possible  that, 
during  an  experience  of  eighteen  years  in  lecturing  to  American  audi- 
ences, and  teaching  private  classes  in  Kinder  Garten,  Primaiy,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  I  never  should  have  met,  even  once, 
with  a  specimen  of  those  active  American  minds  alluded  to  by  Miss 
Johnson  ? 

To  say  that  the  consequence  of  object-teaching  is  that  the  children  be- 
come machine-like  talkers  and  no  thinkers,  is  simply  preposterous,  and 
hardly  needs  mentioning,  as  it  is  too  well  known  that  just  the  opposite  is 
the  case. 

After  having  tried  to  show  that  object-teaching  is  not  for  Americans, 
the  Principal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  unknowingly  recom- 
mends the  same  method  as  excellent  for  the  study  of  Botany  and  other 
branches  of  natural  sciences  ;  and  in  another  place  mentions  her  having 
asked  a  lady  who  had  studied  the  subject  of  Gravity,  why  she  did  not  regu- 
late her  pendulum,  when  her  clock  was  losing  time.  Miss  Johnson 
mentions,  it  is  true,  at  the  beginning  of  her  paper,  that  she  would  venture 
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to  speak  "briefly  and  hurriedly  "  but  she  will  allow  the  suggestion,  that 
a  Principal  of  a  Normal  school  never  should  speak,  or  write,  or  do  any- 
thing ^*  hurriedly"  as  in  doing  so,  she  hardly  will  be  able  to  avoid  errors 
not  becoming  a  person  in  her  position. 

If  it  should  be  asked  why  the  undersigned  should  attempt  to  appear  as 
a  public  defender  of  the  object-leaching  method,  he  would  simply  answer 
that  two  reasons  have  prompted  him  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
accustomed  privately  and  publicly  to  vindicate  the  truth  whenever  he 
finds  opportunity  to  do  so  ;  and  secondly,  he  is  just  at  present  engaged, 
in  connection  with  others,  in  introducing  in  New  England  the  system  of 
Kinder  Garten  teaching,  which  is  nothing  but  object-teaching  ingeniously 
employed  in  its  various  adaptations.  An  experimental  class  is  now  in 
operation  in  Springfield,  and  in  September  next  a  permanent  Kinder 
Garten,  a  primary  department  and  training-school  for  ladies  desirous  of 
studying  Frdbel's  educational  method,  will  be  opened  in  the  same  place. 

Visitors  are  welcome  at  the  experimental  K.  G.  class,  cor.  Main  and 
State  streets  (Institute  for  Savings),  Springfield,  and  if  Miss  Johnson  will 
honor  the  undersigned  with  her  presence  only  for  one  brief  hour,  she 
may  rest  assured  that  she  will  return  to  Framingham  with  a  more  correct 
opinion  about  object-teaching. 

The  undersigned  is  hopeful  that  not  many  years  hence,  not  only  every 
city  in  America  will  have  one  or  more  K.  G.,  but  that  with  each  Normal 
School  a  K.  G.  Department  will  also  be  connected,  and  that  thereby  the 
true  method  of  object-teaching  will  receive  that  attention  it  so  eminently 
deserves.  Edw.  WiEsfj. 

SruNcrxiLD,  Mass.,  Ju!j^  1869. 

A  Grammatical  Question. 

MR.  EDITOR  : — ^A  friend  of  mine  objects  to  the  following  sen- 
tence,— "I  had  rather  my  father  had  presented  me  with  a  knife." 
He  says  he  did  not  present  me ;  he  presented  the  knife.     Is  not 
the  foregoing  use  of  the  verb  to  present  authorized  and  correct  ?     I  find  in 
the  poem  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  published  about  a.  d.  1338,  the  word 
thus  used  in  the  following  lines : 

"Thei  toke  ther  Sir  Griffin,  and  of  his  hede  thei  smote, 
&  sent  it  Kyng  Edward,  ^ndi  presented  him  with  that" 
As  thus  used,  Worcester,  in  his  Quarto  Dictionary,  defines  the  word, 
and  illustrates  his  definition  thus  : 

"  Present,  v,  a, 

'*5 ;  to  favor  with  a  gift ;  usually  followed  by  w//>5. 

**  <  Should  I  present  thee  with  rare,  figured  plate  ?* — Dryden** 

Webster,  too,  in  his  Quarto  Dictionary  of  1828,  does  the  same. 

"Present,  v.  /. 

"6.  To  favor  with  a  gift ;  as.  We  present  a  man  with  a  suit  of  clothes." 

Lexicographers  do  not  make  uses  and  meanings  for  words  :  they  merely 
show  what  those  uses  and  meanings  are.  Why  should  not  grammarians 
and  teachers  of  language  act  on  a  similar  plan,  and  not  legislate  against 
long-established  forms  still  in  good  repute  and  general  use  ? 

Yours,  for  the  right,     S. 


Specimen  Page  from  "  Diadem  of  School  Songs 
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'^"   C'     ^     t^     5^ 
1.    A-WAj    o  -  T«r  BMNintaiiip   a -way   o-tw  plain,  Yft- ca-ti0Q  bMOonewilfaitt 

2.  WlMratlieelatt^flr-iivgrapQliaoiltin  par-pU  wa  knoir,  Hm  ptataTM  and voods vfasrell 


sii:^li5^5^^ 


^^  k  S~! 


^^^^^^^^^ 


pleafurtt   a-gun;  WberaTouDg8top8ar«lioimdiiig,aDdjmii«li«arto^  To 
at.  Hie    dogwidUoiir  wliiBlU,  tbe    fleet sUed our  wll,        Tbe 

Nd    berries  grow;    The  broad  treee  well  olimb  where  the  eim-iiy  frixiUrestk        And 

a  i.   O     meet  on -re- pin -lag  eeeh  talk  that   is  giren.  Till  ov 


^ 


^ 


:i«=:pr 


^=?: 


:p— g— P~r- 


-■t=t- 


-4=^ 


^f^^- 


p^^kib^^^ff^^E^^ 


freebbreeies    rer-el     tlM 


fan  and  the  frol-  io,     a  -  way,  boys,  a  -  way.     1m 

boat  safe  -  ly  rooks  where  we  moored  her  last  lafi. 

bring  down  their  stores  for  the  lipe   we  lore  best     Dear    comrades,  fisrewell,  ye    who 

time   of    pro-la-tion   is     end-ed    inheaTen. 


1^^^^^— g— ^ 


1^ 


E 


¥=¥=9- 


:9^^—[i=ic-ii—:i 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


branch- es      be-tween,   The    bird  springs  a  •   loft   from  her    eor-ert   of  green; 

Join     ns      no    more,  Honk  life      is       a     school,  sud    till    term-time  is  *  o'er, 

JKi 


m^-^f=^=i=i^B^^^^^^^ 


Thb  Dudex  or  Sobool  Sokga  :  Containing  Songs  and  Mnaio  for  all  gtadoB  of  SchoolB,  a  Ne 
System  of  Instmotiou  in  the  Elements  of  Mnsio,  and  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Ui 
of  Teachers.  By  Wx.  Tilunohast.  New  York  :  J.  W.  Sehermerhom  &  Co.,  U  Bon 
Street 

coomfa  of  onl  SB 

acquaiaUnoft  with  muic,  a 

to  lead  the  learner  by  vn 

recdons  to  teachen.   Th 

wdjing  the  ezpenencean 

.^  choicest  school  melodies,    liie  poetry  and  tana  ar 

of  illustrations  £>▼«  ftn  air  of  life  to  the  pages  and  av 


sonn  wtiicli  make  up  the  Dociy  ot  ine  wora.  are  weu  aaapico  lo 
sentiments  of  childhood,  and  the  music  embracing  many  of  the 
alike  printed  in  open  and  dear  type.    A  considerable  number  oi 


s  printed  in  open  and  dear  tytie.    A  < 
much  to  their  attractiveness.    This  is  a  good  book. 


Tniotesate  price,  60  Cts.    Tier  dozen,   $6.00. 


The  Popular  School  Desks, 

(Patents    applied.    Tor,    1800*) 


The  inyentor  of  TTie  ^en^  American  School  2>esJbs  and  Settees,  which 
have  become  bo  widely  fEunons  since  1866,  has  deyised  a  new  style,  called  **TH£ 
POPULAB  SCHOOL  DESKS,"  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
School  Officers  who  want  School  Fomiture  cheaper  than  any  hereto/ore 
made.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Munoeb  has  preserred,  in  this  cheaper  style,  many 
of  the  snperior  points  of  his  original  invention,  snbstitating,  in  place  of  tiie  ezpen- 
sive  iron  frame,  a  substantial  wood  end,  as  shown  in  cut,  No.  1. 


No.  X. 


List  of  Sizes  and  Prices  of  the  Popular  School  Desks. 


1.  CliUaren** 
%.  Primary, 
8«  IntermedUtt«9 
4.  Oimmmar, 
0.  IliclA    SclMOl, 
6.  Academle, 

SettoM  tat  Rear  Ro^rst 


Desk  and   8etCee-^fbr  one 


Paptl,  $3.75— Ibr  two  Paplle,    $4.85 

««  4.00  M  M  5.JI5 

M  4.50  M  ••  5.75 

M  5.00  M  M  6JM* 

44  6.00  M  M  TUW 

•4  6.50  ••  M  7.50 

M  9.50  M  M  3.50 


Packing  boxes  charged  at  cost  Desks  are  bored  for  standard  sizes  of  ink-wells— 
which  will  be  supplied  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  above  prices  defy  all  competition.    Special  estimates  made  on  large  lots. 

The  Height,  Length  and  Width  of  the  Popular  Desks  are  precisely  the  same  as  th« 
NEW  AHEEIGAN  SCHOOL  DESKS  kXD  SETTEES,  ftilly  described  in  another  place. 
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For  ihose  who  want  each  pupil  to  have  a  separate  seat,  we  have  devised  the  style 
shown  in  cut  No.  2. 


Popular  Desks  for  two  pupils,  with  "  individual  seats."  Price  list : 

7.  Children**  I>e»lc  and  flkttce,  with  Mtndixidnal  scato**  Ikrar  two  pupils,  tS-SO 

8.  Primary,  mm  mm  6.00 

9.  Intermediate,    «»  «»  mm  6*50 

10.  Grammar,  ««  «(  m  >'«  /.95 

11.  High  School,     ««  M  H  M  8.00 
19.  Academic,           ««               ««                                               ««                              m                   8.90 

Settee*  fbr  Rear  Ro-vrs— not  «*  Individually**  arranged,  m  3JM> 

Sizes  uniform  with  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  DESKS  and  SETTEES. 

The  School  Furniture  shown  in  cuts  1  and  2,  besides  being  sold  at  cheaper  prices 
than  any  other  good  ftimiture,  is  vastly  cheaper  in  iaransportation  and  in  packing  ; 
because  it  is  nearly  all  wood,  and  can  be  packed  perfectly  flat»  as  compactly  as  dry 
goods.  Hence  it  may  be  shipped  as  ordinary  freight,  at  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
usual  "Furniture  rates.*'  Distant  purchasers  have  frequently  paid  more  for  trans- 
portation of  the  common  furniture  than  its  first  cost 


The  peculiar  points  of  excellence  which  have  made  our  Desks  and  Settees  so  highly  esteemed  are  as 
follows : 

I.  They  mre  comfortahJe/or  tiu^Ut—'Oxt  seat  and  bade  being  carved  to  fit  the  person,  thus  making  the 
proper  position  the  eeuiest.  This  most  important  point  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  beyond  the  attention 
of  the  School  Desk  Makers. 

II.  The  folding-seat^  with  its  many  and  varied  advantages. 

III.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  parts  is  simple  and  ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in 
other  school-furniture.  The  points  of  attachment,  in  seat,  settee-back,  and  desk- top,  are  strongly  dove- 
tailed  together,  giving  the  following  advantages : 

«.  The  Desks  and  Settees  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  an  inexperienced  person,  h.  The 
parte  mutually  support  and  stiffen  each  other,  c.  JVarfing  is  rendered  impos^ble.  d.  No  checking  or 
splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swellmg  incident  to  changes  of  temperature— the  seat,  back, 
and  top  being  fostened  or  *' locked"  to  prevent  it  #.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no  fitting 
to  set  them  up,  they  may  be  packed  flat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinary  freight,  without, 
danger  of  damage,  and  at  less  than  otte-fi/th  the  charges  on  ordinary  furniture.  This  is  a  most  im/ortatU 
Jitature. 

IV.  They^sent  a  better  appearance,  yielding  to  the  School  Room  a  cheerfulness  and  grace  unrivalled. 
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APPAMTUS,  BOOKS,  0HAET8, 

GLOBES,  MAPS, 
Seliool    FTim.itiiire 

of  uweal  superior  modem  styles, 
and  many  other 

"  Articles  for  every   School,* 

Mailed  on  dtmanil,  tinth  stamp, 

J,  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 

PuaUBBBBS  AKD  MAinJFAOTUBZfiS, 

14  BmhI  •!•,  Vcnr  Twlb 
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School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchangi 

The  Ambkicam  Educational  Montnly  is  read  by  nMMt  of  the  PnndpaU  and  School  Piopiletors  a  tki 
coantry.  hence  we  have  unparalleled  &cilitie«  for  learning  of  penons  who  destre  to  Arr,  teU^  or  txckmrgi 
School  Property.     By  this  plan  Schools  may  be  offered  without  exposure  to  the  eaAanascmeat  of  •f€A 

rPerniS.— Five  per  cent  commission  apoti  the  amount  doe  as  soon  as  transfer  of  propertris  veaAt. 
No  sale  underuken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (tor  advertisement  and  oorrenondcnce).  T^ 
may  be  deducted  from  final  commission.  For  rttUiMg  School  Properties  same  as  for  mm  :  CoMnitsaaoa 
being  on  rent  for  ooe  year. 

Particulars  of  Prcoerties  given  to  subscribers  of  the  /4  m.  EdmetUwHol  Mentkly^  or  to  olbcn  on  sobKribici 
%\  50  per  annum.    Address  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

33.~Por  8a1«.— A   Methodist  Fbmalk  Col-  |  Price  for  furniture  (almost  new  and  of  the  very  besi 
LKCK.    The  best  known  in  the  country.     It  is  favorably  |  kind),  apparatus,  good  will,  etc,  f  i^sool    Reason  d 
located  on  a  great  line  of  travel,  and  enioys  a  liberal '  sale,  retirement  from  the  profession, 
patronage,     will  accommodate  over  too  Boarders,  and  i-r*-™-!        .m.«.'^  ^         j-»._i 

a  large  number  of  day  Pupils.  Price  of  land  and  build- 1  ?>  -T^S^  S^^-T^^*  Furoitore  and  good-wiB  d 
ings,  $af,5oo;  priced  Furniture,  including  evervth^if  ^«^««HirTshing  Boys' School,  about  half  an  hour  nws 
needed  (twelve  pianos,  muawun,  etc),  #8,5oa  Terms  |  ^^.^^"^^..V^  buiWmg  will  accommo^e  thmi 
easy.  Reason  forselling  bdedinlnff  health  of  the  PJo-  J«|^Jf«^!gH|«  twher.  Ixjcati^^^ 
prietor.  An  opportunity  so  fevombte  is  seldom  offnjd.  I  *?<*  ^•«'*f^.  '  ertwibr  Household  and  School  Fm- 
Tl»e  proprietor  iaayconilude  to  rent  it.  '  »^«  ^T^^%    ^^  ^Jhard  tables,  etc,)  and 

"^    "^  "^  good-will,  15,000:  half  cash,  balance    on   mortffise. 

36.— A  QrOftt  Barnin.— Skminarv  in  Ontral    Annual  rent  of  |||Wi,  %x*vao. 

N.  Y. :  main  building,  brick,  io8  by  50  feet,  5  stories       ^_     '"^^  ^^  »a««.      a  q.w,»..<..  u.  -c.^ 

high,  all  in  use,  entiiely  above  gmuffi,  in  txeeitenij     fta-^Wg*™  »  J^V"^  l^i^^,!!;?  ^' 
condition,  a  story  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  l""diyT  jro    Pta«g^«V M  J^  l^^^^^ 

purposes.      Will    accommoc&te   about    60    Boarding   building,  brtdc.  wiH  accommodate  about  40  boaidm. 
giuSen^and  the  Teachers.    Average  attendance  ove?   g^P""*^  i»*^  .Mi"'i"**Ih  Jh*  ^^V  ^^  ^ 
aoa     In  operation  18  years.    About  two  acres  of  land.    P"«»  ^»*«»  onc-ihird  of  which    may    remaa    oe 
Fine  libraiy  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  fur-    tnoi^K^St- 
niture,  &c,  &c     Price,  $ij,ooo.     Fimcost,  |t5,ooo.         58.— |>**r  KcMi.— The  Proprietor  of  a  floorishiaf 

42.-For  Me-A  Boa«ding  School  fo«  Boys,   i;:;?? !l,?i';»JLC*J,/iti"l!!,'L^^^^      aS^**!!^ 
-It  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  years.     It  I  •««»'  ^'"'^^iJ^^'f^^h  *"f  *".*  j"  r    "JL.^       .-^ 

v^  t  si^  ^rJoire'a^sTmSte'^^^^ '  :;;;i.^^ri:i^Si^  s^^:::^^^^^^^^ 

About  two  acres  of  land.    Price  iy.ooo.  mcr  boarders. 

^<fc     -_       _  ,        _  T^        0  66.— R^r  fl«l«.— A  Day  School  worn   Bovs  ii 

^'-^^  Sftle.-BoARPiMC    AMD   Day   ScHOOL    j^„^^  ,„  ,u<,cessful  Operation.     Location,  first 

FOR  Girls  :    Nine  miles  fron  New  York  Citr.    Mam  t^^  ^  ^^^  ,^  d«*r#^ooo  a  year.    Price,  $./x>c 

building  of  brick,  two  stones,  with  two  wings  ;   con-  I  pogg^^jon  immediate. 

taining  seventeen  rooms.     Heating  apparatus,  gas  and 


water  throughout.  Will  accommodate  twenty  board- 
ers. Seventy-five  pupils  (day  and  boarding)  last  year. 
Has  been  in  successful  operation  ten  f^sn,^  One  and 
a  half  acres,  with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Price,  includ- 
ing School  Furniture,  |(i3,ooa^  Half  cash,  balance  on 
easy  terms.     Household  Furniture  for  sale,  if  desired. 

44.— For  Sale.— Female  Semiiiary,  of  thirty- 
five  years*  standing— eighteen  under  present  Prindpal. 


66.— Ror  B«le. — One  of  the  finest  school  i^opcr 
ties  in  the  citv.  A  Day  and  Boarding  School  k» 
Boys.  The  Duildins  pew,  brown-stone  front,  with  ca 
padty  for  400  wdbkm^  '  Ample  play-ground.  Prk^ 
$20,000 ;  terms  liberal. 

68.— A  Boys'  Boardikc  School  in  Conn.  Lo 
cation  beautiful  and  healthful.  Accommodations  for  ^ 
boarders  and  80  (by  scholars.    Price  for  furniture,  pv 


five  yeani' sraiiding-ei^ghteen  undcrpresenl  F^^^  good-will,  etc,  f  3.500.      Rent  of   place,  ^fii 

1  wo  and  a  half  hours  from  New  Yortor  PhiWelpfiia.  i  tuift^,  ^f  ,  ^perfor  dSiTnew  and  in  finrcondition, 
Location  very  desirable.     Three  acres  of  land ;  house   -  ?  *^         ^  ^^ 

three  stories,  with  finished  attic     Will  accommodate  1  •  *  ^      i;**..         ..         -i-.c  ,v_ 

thirty-five  or  more  boarding  pupils.     Main  building,       69  —For  Sale.-A  bcautifiil  Ssmixary  PRO^ 
14x35  feet ;  wing,  50x19.     Porch  and  verandah.    Large    brty  in  Conn.,  in  good^  condition.     No  other  private 
and  well  ventilated.    School-room,  music,  redwtion,    »chool  in  the  place.    Price,  mcludmg  school  furniture, 
and  reading  rooms,  pariors,  bath-room,  etc,  etc.     Net  |  good-will,  etc,  ^500-    lerms,  easy, 
income  last  year,  $3,800.  60*- For  Sala.- A  Boarding  and  Day  School 

47.— For  Sale.— A  Day  School  tor  Boys,  on  !  for  boys  on  the  Hudson,  near  New  Yoric  Tlie  house, 
the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  from  New  York  ;  the  only  having  all  the  modern  improvements.  i»ill  accomroo- 
Boys-scliool  01  high  grade  in  the  place;  centrally  lo- ,  date  ao  boarders.  About  7  acres.  Play-ground,  gar- 
caied:  flourishing.  Furniture  and  appointments  all  den,  stable,  etc.  Price,  mdodingfomiiure  of  sdKxJ- 
new  and  first-class.     Price,  $2,500. 

48.— For  Bale*— A  very  Desirable  School  Pro- 


perty, within  forty  miles  of  New  York,  on  a  Railroad 
line.     House  fiamed,  filled  in  with  brick  ;  3  stories,  be- 


room  and  pupils*  rooms,  $a5,ooa    Terms  easy. 

6l«— For  Sale. — A  Boarding  and  Day  School. 
from  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York.    Capacity  for 


ix>  boarders.  Beautifiil  surroundings.  37^  acres, 
sides  a  high  basement  ;^  accommodates  70  or  80  board-  Buildings  in  ^ood  condition,  supplied  with  ^nperior 
ers.  Piazza  10  feet  wide  most  of  the  way  around,  |  spring  water,  situated  in  a  magnificent  oak  grove  of  4 
belfry,  bell,  bathroom,  dumb  waiter,  speaking  tubes,  j  acres.  Price  $25,ooa  Buildings  alone  could  not  now 
etc.,  etc.  ^  acres,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Bam,  |  be  erected  for  less  than  $3o,0oa 
stable,  carriage-house,  ice-house,  etc  "House  and  bam  1  e2.-Uiitiai»«I  Ollbr.- A  distinguished  Com- 
supplied  with  running  spring  water.  Location  healthy,  mercial,  Normal,  and  Oassical  Academy,  located  in  a 
view  fine,  onmmuiiity  moral  and  enterpnzing.  Pnce,  growing  city  of  atooo  inhabitants,  for  $4,000  ca^h  ; 
$i8,ooa  Half,  at  least,  may  remam  on  bond  and  mort-  *  hich  is  iu  annual  income  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
^^^'  1  property.     Interested  parties,  by  sending  address  to 

49.— For   Sale.- A  first-class,  flourishing  Boys*   A  mer team    Sckopl  IttstihtU^    14   Bond    St.,    will   be 
School  in  Philadelphia,  netting  a  handsome  income,  i  answered  by  the  Proprietor  at  his  convenience. 


Popular  Sohopl  Books. 

I.  WARREN'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 
n.  WARPJEN'S  NEW  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 
III.  WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    . 

tHKan  iirib  bq^I^  i>nt  J^  complete  Mfief  a^aftdi  to  al  gnide»  of  i^oolk  Ther  aif  illiialra^  by 
Bumerous  finely-engraved  copperplate  map«|  and  by  many  original  and  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  in 
ose  in  the  public  schools  of  many  of  the  principal  dties  of  the  Union,  among  which  are  !BOiS'X'0^» 

i»rtovii>EPrcE,    i»H[iiL.JLi>Br-i»rajL,    M^jLsmwroToiv, 

r>,C.,  CHICJLOO,  &t.  aCWSEI^H,  St.  3L.OTJIS,  'NAJSllVHaX^JEl^ 
ISA.'N'  FIiA.^0II90O»  fib.,  ftc,  aftdib  1  lai^e  number  of  the  best  private  sckods  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  jb  ftsoy  Sfeau  }^orm?d  Sch«ol4 

SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Publishers  talte  pleatore  in  innomidnr  s  new  editioD  of  ^^AJWR'SM*^  PZ2Y@I- 
IOA^Xj  OSOG-IiA.PHX',  which  they  iir0  confident  will  maintain  the  well-earned 
repuution  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  former  edition  as  THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  upon  this  subject. 
The  wotk  baa  l^een  entirely  xewri^o»  and  contains  tijje  lesults  of  the  investiga^ona  and  diKoveries  of  the 
mosrtmintet  Oeograpbers  and  Scientific  Men  ia  all  paits  of  the  wodd  up  t6  dio  present  dale.  A  mw  set 
of  finely-executed  Maps,  prepared  by  the  skilful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey  Office  in  Washington,  adds 
to  the  attraaivencai  abd  valoo  of  the  work :  while  the  <ptir«  sabject  is  pmrttad  ia  a  fa^lef  but  oompre- 
hensive  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  in  any  text-book  published  in  this 


I.  GREENE'S  NEW  INTBOIJUCTION  to  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
JI.  GREENE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
[II.  GREENE'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  tniin  stries  has  recently  been  th^rongUy  rtvueiL,  These  books  form  a  connected  series :  but 
either  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently.  The  revTsed  books,  although  issued  but  a 
short  time,  have  already  been  recommended  by  the  iSlCLpevtn'te&deil.t  of  Pu'bllo  In- 
stiruotlon  In  TSiAI^^AJ^  and.  adopted  \yy  tbe  State  Cotn- 
mlsslonei^s  of  TAV^'^'E^OrVX.  and  A.TXBLAJ^&AM^  yyy  tlie 
Soliool  Hoards  of  @t.  ILiOtTie,  B£o.»  OmOA.OO,  HI.*  and  of 
nearly  G^n^o  T'lionsand  otlior  prominent  oitle»  oatd  to^trnau 
Thus  they  are  becoming  the  Standard  17ext-Soo]E9  on  OvamS|Aav« 

Penmanship  and  Book-Keeping. 

POTTER  &   HAMMOND'S   COPY-BOOKS.     Revised  and  imoroTed 

edition,  in  three  series. 
L  THE  SCHOOL  S£BIES--No6.  1  to  9  inelnaiTe. 
H.  THE  LADIES*  SERIES— K09.  10  to  12  inolnsiTe. 
HI.  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES-Noa.  13  to  15  inchxslTfe. 

Tliis  system  is  an  improvement  over  all  others  in  respect  to  originalityk  systematic  arrangement  of  copies, 
analysis,  and  roles  for  making  the  letters,  and  in  mathematical  exacti^ess  in  their  formation,  points  of  criti- 
cism, beauty  of  engraving,  and  ease  and  elegance  of  style. 

POTTBB  ft  HAXMONira  No.  2»  OB  OOMMOIT  BCHOOIa  BOOK-KCJBJE^INO. 

Single  and  Double  Entry  (indudes  Noa.  1  and  a  bound  in  one). 

POTTS&  ft  HAMMOVD'S    H(K  %  OB  BXOH   8OKOOI1   BOOK-KSKPINO. 

Double  Entry. 
This  Series  of  Book-Keeping  is  in  Three  Numbers,  bound  in  Two  Books. 
|ar~  Libe^l  t^rms  for  Introduction. 
*«*  Correspon4ence  of '^ucaton  sollci^fed,  , 

CowPERTHWAiT  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

'628  and  630  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EVERYBODY! 

ZELL'S 

Popular    Encyclopedia 


AMD 


Universal    DictionaLfy. 

HIST0B7,  mOGBAPHT,  OEOGBAFHT,  SGIEHGE,  AUT  ASD 

LANaUAOE. 

HI»LE]VI>II>LY    ILJi-.US'i'Il, JLTEI>  ! 

And  brougl^t  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

THE  CHL\PEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  IN  THE 

WORLD!! 

Sold    In   Part*  VTeckly  And    Btoi&tM|r  at  TD  and    50  cents   eaelt*    Specimen 
C3o|^<u  10  ttm*    Send  Car  mac*   Afcnu  IfantcdM^ainniiMlMii.  libciQal. 


("From  ihe  Mtmnd  Table  ) 

Zett*^  popular  JSncy^topedia  and  VhiyersiU  l^ictionary,    E£ted 

by  L.  QodLAxav*  Pluladel^iw  :  T.'  Eawood  2^1-^The  twe&tMtU  janiid>«  of  due 
workbM  BBMlMed  ns,  and  w«  have  bad  Ihe  owioiitj  to  coiupare  it  wiU)  the  iaseX  is* 
Bues,  favoiabty  ooBQineBtad  opoD  by  na  some  moniiha  AgQ«  JNo  fidUng  off  ia  percep- 
tible. Hie  articlea  are  aa  carefally  prepared,  the  engraTinffs  aa  well  executed,  and 
the  general  trpogrraphy  as  perfect  as  the  earliest  sheets.  Mr.  ZeU  a{>peaia  deter- 
mined to  iaa]be  Ca  Encyclopedia  a  really  valuable  work  of  xe&imce,  an^it  certainly 
promises  to  l^  tdyit  iter  title  indicates,  ^poptzlar**  and  ^'littHciisal'^-^-iftiiTersal  in 
its  aim  and  scope,  and  popular  in  its  style  and  treatment  Its  sale  deseires  to  be 
equaUy  aa  popflUArand  enensite. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,) 

We  have  received  the  elsTenth  number  of  Zeil's  IPoputar  JSncycl^pedia, 
edited  by  L.  Ck>i.ANaE,  a  great  literary  enterprise,  which  has  alre^y  been  com- 
mended in  our  columns,  and  which  promises  to  subserve  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  diffusion  of  useftd  knowledge  in  our  community.  It  aims  to  present  the  results 
of  the  progress  of  science  and  learning  in  every  branch  of  study  in  the  most  concise 
form,  fuad  with  such  appropriate  |)ictorial  iUucrtimtioaa  aa  may  hain  k>  eomplste  and 
confirm  the  letter  press  descriptions.  The  work  Is  evidently  eondttcted  with  intel- 
ligent and  conseientloufl  indotftiy,  and  thus  fiiLr«homE(  no  fitHLbg  off  fto/m,  the  earliest 
numbers. 

Address 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

fl  .an4  18  SouUi  Sixth  St,  Phibictelpbia,  Aenn. ;  or, 
13.  -W.  BO]VJ>, 

Agent   tar  Zcll*«  Pabltehlng  Honte,  7  Mnanray  St^  New  York  Cltjr. 


dODEL:  TEiXT^BOOKS, 

V.  SCHOOLS  ASiy  ACADgHlJtSx      '■., 
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•     -     •  •  »        i 

HILLAI^D'S  READEI^S— New  Series. 

ILItAED«  PEIMARY,  OR  FIEST  BEAJ^EB^  JJlUfltrated; 
Hillard's  Second  Eeader,  lUastrated ; 

Hillard's  Third  Beader,  niustiated  ; 

Hillflcrd'fldPoiiztlifieftder,  Illustratod  ; 

Hillard'B  IntermediAte  Beader,  Illastrated  ; 

Hillard's  Fifth  Beader,    \  With  an  Qcigioal  Treatise  ozi  i^Lpeation,  by  ^q£ 

Hillard'fi  Sixth  Beader,   )  ^lark  Bailey,  of  Tale  College.^, . 

WALTOHS    ARITHMETICS. 

Waltoft's  Primary  Axithaaelio  ;  .  ^ 

Walton's  Xntellectoal  Arithmetic  ;  •♦..-. 

WfdtHMi's  Written  Arithmetic ;  " 

Walton's  Arithi^etical  Table ;  .  .  /     . 

Key  to  Walton'^s  Table— Part  1 ; 
^esr^  WUtoft'^  Table-^Part  2. 

WORCKSTEICS  SEI^IES  OF  DICTIQW^^llE^ 

'    WorceBtei's  Pictorial  Boyat  Qsarto  .Dictionary ;  - 
Worcester's  TJniyersal  and  Oritical  Djictionaiy  t 
Woreestefs OpmpreiiensiTe Dictionary ;  .,...„.    .;..., 

Worcester^  Elementary  iHotioiiaiy; 
Worcester's  Primary  Diotaoofkiy. 

WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Woseestar'aPriniaiy  Spelling  ^ook ; 
Worcester's  ComprehensiTe  Spelling  Bool ; 
Worcestei's  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book ; 
Adams*  Spelling  Books,  for  ad^UMed  Gkksses,  ExazmsatioBs,  Ssc 

READING  CHARTS—To  aocompauy  Hillard's  Readers. 
Bight  GHABTS,  mounted  on  four  large  Cards,  25  inches  long  by  30  inches  wide^ 
lliese  Charts,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  very  important  aid  in  teaching  yoong 
apils  to  take  the  first  steps  in  Beadm^  and  SpelKng.    Greater  progress  can  be 
uMe^  K^cL  more  mterest  aroused,  Xxr  th^ir  nseu  than  fay  tha  use  of  ai^y  ^irst  Be^er 
lone.    The  Latest,  Cheapest,  aUd^Best  School  Charts  pubHAed.    Ptide  $3.50. 

o-^ — 

Seavey's  Goodrich's  History  of  the  ' Ignited  States. 

U^WJUTi'lUI  AND  Bl^UOHT  DOWN  TO  THE  FBX8EST  THIEL' 

CmxtainingseveraL  new  features  whioh«  H iabeped,  vill ccMnneBd  U  as  the  most 
lesiiable  SCHOOL  HISTOB  Y  yet  jgnbUshed. 


Correcp^ndenoe  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  above  Books.    A  very 
iberal  cKsebfmt  ^^  beH3ite&  for  first  hi{h<)diteti<&       '  '•>  V. 

/sl^Catalogues  will  be  sent.on  application.        •  Asdb 


GEO.  in.  niELT^S, 

Chre  «/:  4/.  p.  fiche^metfiorn  A  Co., 

l4  Bomd  Street,  BTew  York. 


GUYOTS   PHYSLGAL. 


ALL 


Apr  ^aa       iSSSk 
PS 


FOR     SCHOOLS. 

"GUYOTS  MAPS  are  incomparably  superior."— Pro£  L  AGASBE 


SERIES  No.  I.  ^  !  SEMES  Ho.  3. 

Ntet.    ,      ♦  Put  wp  in  »  oMt   Portfolio. 

nap  Of  th«17«lM  State. •*  «>  1  Map  oT  tHe  UniUtl  8t*te., 

BIftp  or  Nortlb  Amerl«» 6  HO ;  ^g^p  ^  Mortf h  Am«riea, 

Blap  of  floutb  America 6  50J  Hap  «tf  Soi|tlR  Ajnerlra, 

Blap  «f  tbe  World  (Merc.  Projee.) . . . la  00  ■  J***  •J  Ce»to-al  Sarope, 

Mapof  Karope •  ^ :  Map  of  A«ca, 

Mapof  Aela 10  OO' Map  of  Bnropr, 

Mapof  AfVlea 6  50  Wap  of  tlie  Wortd, 


Blap  of  Central  Svrope. 
Blap  of  Oeeanlea 


»00 


SERIES  No.  2. 

Map  c»f  the  United  States 

Map  of  Worth  America 

Map  of  Sonth  America 

Blap  of  Europe 

Blap  of  Asia  . 


Bbip  of  Ooeanfca, 


J 


f' 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

P»ck«d  in  «  neat  Boji.    $3$  per  set. 

LfeflgtkefRenar.  DepdieHI] 

«  00:  The  Vnlted  State* 04  In.  49  1 

^  50 '  The  Hemisphere ^    ** 

,  Korth  America 
■  •^iSonlh  America. 

4  50' Africa ^. 

B  00' *•*• 


»8 

44 

ss 

%9 

«« 

» 

9» 

M 

39 

33 

M 

S3 

30 

M 

93 

30 

M 

93 

30 

M 

S» 

30 

M 

S5 

iir.^»«>  s«w4^.' A  M  The  World  (Mer,  Pn»JO  30    ** 

Blapof  Africa , *  ••  O^tral  Knrope v-  3»    ** 

Map  of  Occanira 5  W)  Europe 

Map  of  the  Hemtsphcre V  OO !  Anstraita  <ji  Oeeaniea 

The  Common  School  Sebies  has  been  prepared  by  the  celebrated  Gec^rapber,  Pr( 
Arnold  Gutot,  eBpeciaUy  for  the  use  of  the  Fublio  Schools  of  all  grades.  It  will  ! 
fouud  especiftlly  usefiU.  iu  District  Schools,  as  the  MapM  are  of  n  convenient  size,  and  a 
X^ut  up  iu  a  handy  package,  saitable  both  for  safe  transportation  and  future  {treoerratit 
and  U8& 

Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series  (except  Series  Ko.  3^  and  the  Coi 
men  School  Series)  can  be  selected,  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

A  KEY  TO  GUVOT'S  MAPS.    One  Volume,  net  Prtce,  75  Ct 

CLASSZOAIr   MAPS. 

Ne!  IVJc 

Blap  of  the  Romna  Bmpire $19  O 

Map  of  Ancient  Greece,  'M'lth  Plan  of  the  City  of  Athens 15  O 

Blap  of  Italia,  with  Plan  of  the  C^r^  Rome Id  O 

The  Classical  Maps  will  be  sold  Separately,  if  desired. 

Plain  paper,  nine  in  a  Ml.  JPrice 95  Oenti 

All  eommitai«atfonaiei4  r^^Smenr«  to  Gityo^'s  Ma?s  ^hQuld  be  addrtned 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

654  Broadway,  New  York 
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A  NEW  AND  USEFUL  SCHOOL  INVENTION. 


ti3:e] 


R.TJLER  Am)  Pencil  Case  Slate. 


Ii  0  addition 

to 

Weight  or  She. 


l::TFat»d  Ijy 

W.  J.  BHJBM^; 

Ohkf  Cletk  8itutl:Bfllii«nUtitTitioii, 

and  Trcflliso  PiiblioSclicolB, 

Wfljfhington, 


A  KULER  mnrlced  irith  a  !>ca1e  of  f  RcnES,  etc.,  slideit  In  a  grctore  on  the  side  of  the  slate  frame, 
he  pencil  case  being  a  aUorter  and  deeper  groove,  covered  by  the  sliding  ruler. 

THE  ADTAyrAGES  OP  THIS  SLATE  OTEB  ALL  OTHERS  ABE: 

1.  It  proridon  a  RrLRR,  iioofal  not  onlf  to  cfaildroa,  bat  adnlts. 

5.  It  l'urui*'h(.-)8  a  >'«K)r  rule,  traialug  the  eje  to  a  knowledge  of  size,  dUtanccs,  etc. 

3.  It  afiordii  a  ready  means  of  roeusariu^  lengths,  etc. 

4.  It  fAcilitAtes  acquiring  a  knowledge  effractions,  and  aid*  In  aritbrnetlcal  operations, 
fi.  It  is  of  greut  nxo  in  drHwing.  especially  maps,  geometrical  forms,  etc.  ' 

6.  It  f'ave*  »late-p«Bcils  from  breaking,  this  item  alone  paying  the  cost  ^f  t^e  »late  In  a  few  weekn. 

7.  It  promotes  a  habit  of  neatness  aud  order— a  2>/ac«  being  provided  fur  Uie  pencil^  tbe  pencil  can  always 

be  pat  in  its  f>2ae«. 

8.  Tbe  noiae  la  nchools  ftwn  pendls  rolling  down  debits  can  be  prevented. 

9.  It  has  the  strongo->t  frame  nnd  the  be^t  quality  of  Penn»ylvaola  i^lale  In  tbe  market 
0.  With  all  tUodC  improvements  it  is  sold  at  about  the  eamo  price  as  ordiuary  slates. 

.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  BY 

Ion.  nexiiT  BamiTAai).  of  tbe  Departmeatof  Edaoation ;  Prof.  Jos.  Hf.krt,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ; 
l>r.  Macusax,  of  Friaeetoo  College ;  Dr.  BARsrAao,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York :  Prof.  Jobx  S.  Haar,  of 
lue  Sute  ITormaX  8ohool  of  JNew  Jersey ;  aad  all  school  ofUcers  aud  teaoliers  vrho  have  seen  it. 
jLilopted  by  Uie  School  Board  for  aU  lAe  SohooU  im  WoBkin^ton  CUy^,  JTeb,  XO,  1809. 

** I  hare  been  maeh  pleaeed  witk  tbe  simplicity  of  fhe  Insproroipaftt  lu  Bcbool Slatef  Siade  bfrfffr.  Rhecs. 
t  seems  tu  me  that  tlse  ITttblie  Schools  woald  be  greatly  senred  if  Mr.Shees*  ideas  weft^adepted." 

EDWARD  SHIPPEN, 
President  School  Controllers,  Philadelphia. 
**  I  think  highly  of  your  Bulvr  and  PoncU'Case  Qlate  Frame,  and  very  cordially  recommend  It  to  tcacbera 
Lad  pupils  as  un  article  otmani/ett  tdilUy.^^ 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
•   '  Buperiutcjideut  of  Schools,  Boston. 

*'  The  Rhees*  Patent  Slate  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  great  improvement  The  additional  appliances  ar» 
impln  bm  hiffhly  u^/uL,  and  will  prove  a  very  vaiuaUt  aid  both  to  pupil  and  teacher.  I  cheexfally  com- 
cend  it  to  the  favorable  uotico  of  Teachers  and  Managers  of  Schools." 

HENRY  KIDDLE, 
Asst  Sup«vidten'dealfof<BelA>41«,  N«wTork. 
"\r«  beliere  that  It  is  really  an  txetUent  ineenMoa,  and  that  it  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  pupila 
k&dieaehera.'* 

J.  W.  8CHBRMERH0RN  k  CO., 
*  Am.  Educational  Monihly,  New  York, 

"lam  pleaK^d  Widi  lt«  naeftil  design  and  simplicity.  A  slate  with  this  frame  will  be  very  attractire  to> 
'Ulldren.  and  tliey  cannot  fail  of  receiving  great  benefit  from  its  use.  I  should  bo  glad  to  see  the  apparatus 
u  ull  our  Kreedroen's  Schools.'* 

J.  W,  ALTORD. 
General  Sttpt  Schools  in  the  South,  Washington. 
*'Th«  Keir  feature*  which  you  have  added  to  that  iadlapeasable  requisite  for  every  school  bey  and  girl, 
he  Slate,  are  Mgkly  itutr active^  practical^  and  ^iwtple,'' 

J.  0.  WILSON, 
Chalnnan  Coin.  Text^Books,  kc..  School  Board,  Washington. 

If  these  Slates  are  not  for  sale  in  your  plaee,  request  your  Booksellers  to  order  them  from  the 
LICZZZCLIJ  .G.I*ATI3  EHPORIUM.  E.  H.  P08DI0K  4  Oa,  85  Dey  St.,  ¥BW  York, 
sho  will  «end  Price  Lists  oc  application  ;  OTf  address  the  inventor  and  patentee, 

W3f.  J,  RHEES, 

SmUhmnUan  InstUuHon,  WasiUnfftan,  Z>.  €• 


WITH   AlA  THE   RECENT   niPKOVEMENTS, 

l|agaii}!i^.|Qo,  Xi^'s^too  lo^oeo  times  :tl«  Are*.    Az  absohite  ieceatity  to  evem  iHtcTIIgenft  tndicr 
desirous  oTinvestigating  \h6  iflffRiffst  t>eanit7A  at  tuiimflf  tUKfrcgetabl^life  '  * 

Fricb— with  forty-eFglt  Intcrestiiig  Objects  6t'VrSBinff10Stwft-$90 ;— witlunrtbe  Objects^  $s- 

T.  H.  McAlli>tbr,  OpHcim,  ^^-Wnmvi  St.,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  I.  £.  fli).  Eotlirig,  ^.  III., 

l^iize-Zingidst  of  the  Imperlut  Institute  ofJF^ance^  (GM  3fe<;?a/,1848,) 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  "NEw'^ORK  POLYGLOT  BUREAU,"  (Established  i860,) 
213  EAST  13TH  STREET,  N.  T. 


ReY.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.D^  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  Yorlc. 

Francis  Schr(edkr,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York. 

Gkorgs  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Hbnry  T.  Drownb*  Esq.,  Secretary  of  tlie  American  Ethnological  Society,  New  Torlt 

J.  P.  Lesley,  Esq.,  Librarian  and  Secreta^of  the  Aqierican  Philosophical  Society,  Philaddpliia. 

Hon.  Hb#irv  C  Carby,  vio%  Walnut  st.,  Phfradelphtti. 

Hon.  Morton  McMichasi.,  Mayor  of  the  Cty  of  PhDadelphht ;  Editor  of  the  **  North  Anericaa 

and  United  States  Oazette.'' 
Dr.  L  L  Hayes,  20  East  Fifteenth  st,  New  York. 

Hon.  Charlbs  P.  Daly,  First  Judge  Court  of  C«fimnon  Pleas,  S4  Ginton  Place,  New  Toifc. 
Hon.  Isaac  Bell,  a6  W.  Twenty-second  st,.  New  York. 
Hon.  Alex.  I.  Cothbat.,  343  Firth  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  ixs  aad  X14  Broadfray,  Ktw  York. 

ly  Translations  of  scUnii/ic  works  and  books  pertRTning  to  crefy  department  nXKUrvdmr^  from  and 
into  the  various  modem  languages.— Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  tnmslation  (on  moderate 
terms  and  with  especial  care)  of  all  works  tending  to  promote  the  Education  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
cause  Of  Temperaace,  To«a^  Ahpttnance  and  Monu  Reform. 


37ie  wndferstj77ied  offtrs  Ids  services  to   Sunday  'School  Workers,.  Ikt'tf  TeacherSf  cn^d 

others,  in  getting  up 

Colored  Drawings*  Diagrams  and  Maps, 

"  On   Musliti  ^r   Paper,   in   compact  and  convenient  form  for  use,  either  stationary  «r  movatile. 

also, 
HUaOlttwMirdj  Uuit  •an  1>e  volled  up,  yet  al^raya  ready  flir  instant  nae. 

AUKX      .  •- 

GardB,  Tioketflr  Gertifioateg,  or  any  other  matters,  engrayed  and  printed  to  order, 

£•  S.  ZEKELY9 

NOTICE  IS.  HEREBY  GIVEN 

Trat  all  applicattlorfs  for  **  the  monies  to  be  distributed  to  the  Schools  of  the  Chy  of  New  York— 
educating  children  gxatnitQtisly,  who  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Common  Schools  tliereof— excepting 
dMrsfroin  schools  receiving  oontribsticns  Ibr  their  supfKMrt  from  the  City  Treasury,"  must  be  made  to  the 
undersigned  Commissioner  to  distribute  the  same,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  August,  1869,  at  his  office. 
No.  z3,  In  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  of  New  Ydrk,  ^cre  blank  forma  for  sncfa  appUcations  can  be  obtained 
daily  between  fha  houts  of  «o  and  3  o*clDck. 

.NAJTiJLAJSUElXa  JiLIiVTrei,  Jr., 
New  York,  Ti/w  iztA,  1869.  Commissioner* 


OFFER  EZTRAOlCBIIfART! 

Nearly  Sz  Hundred  Pages  of  the  Ohoieest 
.  BedUgfirjSOrOints.''    ;\    ^ 

In  order  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  their  beautiful  magazbe, 

the  publishers  will  send  the  first  six  MttmSfrs  of  this 
year  fiw  504«nta.r '  Siwh  aum^f  pf  t*  One©  a  Month  " 
contains  96  double-coliunn  pages  of  the  b«|^  ^Q^fes 
and  entertaining  and  instructive  reading  to  be  found  in 
any  magazine  in  the  country.  The  iebscription  prke 
is  $a  a  year.  Its  typf:;gpii|>bfcal  bt aotjii  is^not  Repelled. 
Send  50  cents,  ahd  you' Will  get  ttiis  b«ttt^(d  maga-^ 
zinc  from  J?«u|ary  lo  .Jun^  of  this  y^a,, containing 


576  pages  of  choice  reading. 

Address         T.  8.  ARTHUR  Sc^^Oiift, 

809  and  811  CJusiHut  Street,  PhiUtdelpJua. 

XJolike  any  other  magazine  now  published,  its  fresh, 
sprightly  and  chaste  contents  commend  tt  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  all  lovers  «^  pure  and  elevating  Uteiature.— 
GasitU,  DtxUr^  Me. 

**  Omcb  a  Month  "  is  not  snrpasscd  for  beauty,  ex- 
cellence and  variety  by  any  magazine  published. — 
Evening  Press,  Providences  J^-  /• 

It  is  a  fresh,  racy,  intelligent  and  brilliant  magazine, 
of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  for  we  ourselves 
are  charmed  with  it,  and  would  advise  all  who  wish  for 
a  delightful  home  companion  to  subscribe  for  it— 
VaU^ Newss  North  Adams,  Mass. 


ELLSWORTH 

Superior  Systeni  of  ^Popular 

PEinCAlffiHX?  and  B00E-EEE?I2TGK 

comprising: 
I.  Blackboasd  Charts.— a  Nos.,  each 

40x5a  in.,  on  Muslin,  with  Rollers,  -    $2  50 
II.  Copy  Slips— 66  in  Set,  on  Pasteboard, 
•      for  Slate  Practice, 1  60 

III.  Slated   Copy   Books— 3  Nos.,    StiflF 

Covers,  {Everlasting,)  dot.,    -    -    -    .  3  50 

IV.  Paper  Copy  Books— Standard  Series, 

8  Nos.,  with  three  Drill  Bookt^  doz.,  -   1  QO 
V.  Teacher's  Guide— Explainmg  the  Sys- 
tem and  Copies,  36  pages,  flexibie,  -    -       2i& 
Vf .  Text  Book  on  Penmanship,  etc,  (Rare 

Work,)  250  pages,  aoo  Cuts,  -    -    ■    .    1  50 
VII.  BOOKKEEPING  and  BUSINESS 

MANUAL,  (Single and  Double  Entry,)!  50 
VIIT.  Blanks  to    do.       per  set,    -    -    -    •  2  00 
IX.  Trkb  of  Business  or  Book-keeping 

Chart,  Novel  and  Instructive,  -    -    •  3  00 
X.  Penman's  Chart  of  Position  and  Move- 
ment, with  32  Copies,  •.-...        50 
XL  Sloping  Lines  and  Casks  for  Writing 

Materials,  per  doz., 50 

XII.  Combined  Blotter  and  Trial  Paper 

Packet— 13  Sheets,  per  doz.,    -    -    -       50 
XIII.  Tracing  Tablets,  Exercises  Stamped 

IN  Brass, 50 

XIY.  Extra  StIsi,  Pens— No.  i.  Raven; 
No.  3,  QuiU  Spring;  No.  3,  Corres- 
ponding.    In  Gross  Boxes,    $1  25; 
Four  i  Gross  in  one,    -    •    -    -•    -150 
N.B.— Every  loth  Gross  contains  a  §3  00  Oblique 
Gold  Pen,  which  belongs  to  Finder. 

XV.  "The Writing Tbachkr,"  aOuarteriy 
Paper,on)y20oeiit»ayea^.    3904  f^rH. 
Ji.  W*  VI^LSMTORTH  Si  QO^ 

76d  Broadway,\New  Tbrk. 


-A.  Ha^Daci-IBools.  of 

MAP  DRAWIRGi' 

Adapted  especiaUy  to  the  Maps  in  MitchdCa 
)  Self)  Serks^^.Ot^graphies,   ' 


2J»  Q»ppMr#plale  Blaps,  and   95  Copper- 
plate Constmetlon  FIfpares, 

By  Peteb  Esam  and  Josn  Migelebobough, 
Teachers  in  O^  PiMk  Sckt^  ^^CimimmtS^ 


The  undersigned  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  all  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  to  the 
above  bo9k*  it  is  just  issued,  after  more  that  a  year's 
preparation,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  correct  and 
more  easily  studied  and  taught  than  any  other 
work  po  the  subject.  It  is  destined  to  be  the 
favorite* 

Specimen  copies  will  be  seat  to  Teachers  and 
Boards  of  Education  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale 
price,      -  •  -  .  -  .       75c. 

B.  H.  Binri.BR  A  CO., 
137  S^«tia  4U&  Street,  PlUladelpbla. 


Household  Blessings  I 


UNION   WASHING   MACHINE 

AND  IVRHVOBR. 

Admitted  to  be  the 
best  and  most  durable 
in  the  market  War* 
ranted  to  wash  per- 
fectly without  soak- 
ing, rubbing,  or  boil- 
ing, and  will  save  its 
cost  in  six  months. 
The  Union  Wringer, 
with  Patent  Galvan- 
ised Frames,    is   the 

BEST     and     LARGEST 

FAMILY  WRINGER   for   round   or   square   tubs 
in  the  market 

'Wtti*<d.'«  A.inerloan  IMCansle*  for 

Ironing   Clothes   without   heat— for   hand   or   steam 
power— a  perfiect  treasure  in  a  laundry. 

Fltltinfir  3Ca©ltllieiai,  with  the  latest 
improvements.  Fluting  Scissors,  Sad  Irons,  and 
other  laundry  articles.  Clothes  Dryers  and  Wringers 
of  aM  kinds.  J.  WABD  &  GOw, 

No.  31  (Jormerly  No.  23)  Cortlandt  St., 
NEW  VORK. 

Wringers  of  all  kinds  repaired.      Send  for  Circular. 


NEW  P hYsToG N 0 M Y, 

OB, 


Bt  S.  B.  wells,  Editob  FBBSXOLoaiaAx.  Joubbjlu 

Large  12mo,  768  pp.    Witi^  more  tl\an  1,000  Engravings, 

Ill9istr€Uinff  Bhygiagnomy^  Anatomy^  Bihnoloffy,  JPhrenoiofnff 
and  Natural  Hif^ry* 


A  coMPRKMEMsivK,  thomogh,  Mid  Pracriexl  Woric,  in  which  all  that  is  known  on  the  Mbject  treated  h 
Sy&tematized.  Kxplamed,  Tllustrated,  and  Applied.  Physiognomy  is  here  thown  to  be  no  mere  hacM 
speculation,  but  a  conristent  and  well  considered  tym^m  tit  Characterreadang,  baaed  on  the  eslaUidied 
truths  of  Physiology  and  Phrenology,  and  eonfnrmcd  by  Ethnology,  as  well  as  by  the  pecnHarities  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  no  abstraction,  but  someihing  to  b«  nade  useful :  something  to  be  practiced  by  eveiybetfy 
and  in  all  places,  and  made  an  efficient  help  ia  that  noblest  of  all  studies — the  Study  of  Man.  It  is  readOy 
understood  and  as  readily  applied.  Tha  IbUowiag  an  some  of  the  kadiqg  topics  discussed  and  explained 
in  this  great  illustrated  M-ork  : 


PREywaSSVSTSMS    ^«cn,     including 
those  of  all  ancient  and  modem  writers. 


GENERAL  PRlNClPLklS  of  tliysiognomy, 
or  the  Physiolosical  laws  on  which  character-reading 
is  and  must  be  based. 


— Spurzheim's  Description — The  New  Classification 
now  in  use  here. 

PRACTICAL  PHVSIQQNOMY.  —  GwtnX 
t<nvM  of  Faoe»-*-T]i^  Cves.  th^  >l«Mth,  |fta  Noke, 
the  Chin,  the  Jaws  and  Teeth,  the  Cheeks,  the 
Forehead,  the  Hair  and  Beard,  the  Complexion,  the 
Neck  and  Ears,  the  Hands  and  Feet,  the  Voice,  the 
Walk,  the  Laugh,  the  Mode  of  Shaking  Hands, 
Dress,  etc,  with  illustrations. 

&THNOLOGY,^1\it    Races,    inclyding    the 


PHYSlOGNOAn'  APPLTED-^To  Hani^e, 
to  the  Training  of  Cliildren,  to  Personal  Improve- 
ment, to  Business,  to  Insanity  and  Idiocy,  to  Health 
.^.  ...  Profci  ' 


and  Disease,  to  Oesses  and  Professions,  to  Personal 
Improvement,  and  to  Character- reading  generally. 
Utility  of  Physiegnomy,  SelMsaprovcoitnU 
TEMPSRA]lfE^/rs.-^XhMikwam\U<ictT'mvii    ANIMAL    rKJPir.^.-<;Tades-''or  tittelKReRce, 


Instinct,  and  R«isQn— Animal  Heads  and  Animal 
T>'pb^  amifcVMen.  ' 

GRAPffOMfi^KCr,-*^ _._ 

Handwriting,  with  Spedmens — Palmistry, 
of  Life  "  in  the  human  hand. 

Cf/ARACTER-READryC'-Mon  than  a 
hundred  noted  Men  and  Women  Introdticsd— What 
Physiognomy  says  of  them. 

r//E  GREA  r  ^^C/r^r.— How  to  be  Healthy 
and  How  to  be  Beaulafal— Mental  Cosmetics— very 


Caucasian,  the  North  American  Indians,  the  Mon-  I  interesting,  very  uaeAiL 
golian,  the  Malay,  and  4he  African,  with  their  i  ARISTOTLE  AND  ST.  PAUL.—A  Model 
numerous  subdivisions:  also  National  Typos,  each  Head  —  Views  of  Life  —  Illustrative  An<wdoCts— 
illustvated.  I  Detecting  a  Rogue  by  his  Face. 

No  one  can  read  this  Book  without  interest,  without  r«al  profit  "  Knowledge  is  power,*'  and  tbb  is 
emphatically  true  of  a  kifowledge  of  men— of  human  <haflic(er.  He  who  has  it  is  **  master  of.  the 
situation  ;"  and  anybody  .may  have  it  who  will,  and  find  in  it  the  "  secret  of  success*'  and  the  road  to  tht 
lai^est  personal  iroprovemeai. 

Price,  in  one  laige  Volume,  of  nearly  800  pages,  and  more  than  x,ooo  engravings,  on  toned  paper, 
handsomely  bound  in  embossed  muslin,  $5.00 ;  in  heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $8.00 :  Tutkey  laorocco,  full 
gilt,  f)  10.00.      For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid  by  the  Publisher. 

Agents  may  do  well  ttr  canvoaa  fn  this  ^rark. 

We  have  all  works  pertaining  to  that  subject  to  which  we  are  topepialfy  devOltd,  namely,  the 
**  Science  of  Maq,"  ii^dedins  Phnsnology,  physiognomy.  Ethnology,  Psychology.  Physiology,  AnAtomy, 
Hygiene,  Dietetics,  Gymnastics,  etc  Also,  Suodard  Works  on  Phooograpliy,  Hydropathy,  and  Sciea- 
tific  and  Mechanical  Works  generally. 

Iac]6se  atampo  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Terms  to  Agents.     Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisl\«r, 

S^^  S'niaakfay,  ^e»  Tbrk. 


MW  ^  STANDARb  WORKSu 


Optory :  Sacred  and  Secular; 

Or,  THE  EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEAKER, 
ladpdiniir  a  CHAiRit an's  Gcidk  for  cooducting 
l^ubnc  MeetincA  accordins  to  the  Best  Parlia 


Forms. 


VILLtAM      PfTTINGKK. 


By 
With  M  Introdttctioo  by  Hoo.  Joha  A.  Brngluon, 
M.C  A.  dear  and  succinct  eicposition  of  tlw 
niles  and  methods  of  practice  by  whicti  readiness 
in  the  expression  of  thought  and  an  acceptable 
style  nuy  be  acquired*  both  in  composition  and 
gesture.  Bevelled  boards,  one  handsome  Ilmo 
volume  of  22Q  p9gfa,  tinted  paper,  ^i  50L     • 

How  to  Read  Character. 

A  oew  Illostrated  Haod-Book  of  Phbkkology 
and  Phvsiognomv,  for  the  use  of  Students  and 
Examiners,  containing  vpwards  of  One  Hundred 
and  SeTcnty  Engraviogi.-  Price,  muaUn,  ^x  »s; 
paper,  $z  oa 

Hand-Books    for  Home   Im- 

PROVfiMENT,  (EDUCATIONAL.)  Cotp- 
prising,  "ttow  to  Write,"  '« How  to  Talk," 
**  How  to  BeliaVe,*'  and  *'  How  to  do  Baainess." 
In  one  large  lamo  volume.  Indispensable.  Mus- 
lin, $x  9$.  More  d^aniooytooo  oopia^^^f  ^thia 
work  have  been  ^old.    A  capital  book  foi*  agents. 

Hydropathic  Encylopedia. 

A'SYfiOTEM  OF  HYDROPATHY  WD  Hy- 
GffCNlX  In  one  laiga  octavo  voluibe.  Bi4* 
bracing  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Illustrated  ; 
Physioldgy  of  the  Human  Body ;  Hygienic  Agen- 
des  aud  the  Preservation  of  Uealth :  Dietec.tics 
and  Hydropathic  Cookery ;  Theory  and  Phictice 
of  Water-Treatment  ;  Special  Pathology  and 
Hydn>-Tberapeutics,  including  the  Nature,  (^us- 
es, Syniptoms,  and  Treatment  of  all  known  *  Dis- 
eases :  Application  of  Hydropathy  to  Midwiferv 
and  the  Nursery.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to  Fami- 
lies and  Students,  and  aText-Book  for  Physicians. 
By  R,  T.  Trall,  M.D.    $4  50. 

Ttie  Emphatic  Diaglotte  ;  or, 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK,  with 
a  Literal  Interlinear  Translation,  and  a  New 
Version  in  Eni^lish.  An  Interesting  and  yalirtubfe 
work.    In  plam  bindui|^  $AOOl  extfi^  fine/  ^5  eo. . 


Education  and  Self-Improve- 

MENT  complete!  (!:omprislng  Physiology, 
Animal  and  Mental ;  Self-Culture  and  Perfection 
of  Character ;  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improve- 
[  large  volume,  $4  oe. 


Food  and  Diet :  A  Treatise. 

with  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen 
ftuited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive  Or- 
gans :- and  an  Account  of  the  DieUries  of  wme  of 
the  Principal  Metropolitan  and  other  Establish- 
ments for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children, 
the  Sick,  etc.  By  Jonathan  Psrkjra.  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  L.  S.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee, 
M.D.    $1  7$, 

Weaver's     Works     for     the 

YOUNG.  Comprising:  Hopes  and  K^s  Ibf 
the  Young  of  both  Sexes,  Aims  an4  Aids  j&>r  Girls 
atid  Young  Women,  Ways  of  Life,  or  The  Right 
War  and.  th«  Wrong  Way.  By  itev.  G.  S* 
Wbavbs.    $3  00. 


The  Rigfht  Word  in  the  Right 


PLAC». 


A  New  Pocket  Dictionary 
icoil 
synonyms  I'ecliai^' Tinns,  Abbrevia 
Foreign.  Phrases,    chapters  on  Writing  for  tlie 


ftrence  Book,  ei«brftein#  'extensive 

Synonyms  llbchai^  Teims,  Abbreviations  and 


and  R*- 
llectloiia  of 


Press,  Punctuation  and  Pmof-Reading,  and  other 
intereaCinK  and  valuable  infocmation.  By  the 
author  of  "  How  to  Write,"  "  How  to  iVk," 
etc,  etc    75  cents. 


Tamily  Gymnasium. 


With  numerous  Illustrations :  containing  the  most 
improved  methods  of  applying  Gymnastic,  Calis- 
th4iiie,  lUncaipathic,  arttl  Voeal  Bsencises  to-  ths- 
Developmeut  of  the  Bodily  Oigan^  tlie  Invigo- 
iratioR  q(  their,  ^unctipps^  the  Preservation  of 
Health,'  and  Cnri  of  Diseases  and  Deformities. 
Tntended-'  fat  HoMe .  Instruction.  By  R.  T. 
THAU*  M.D.   Ji  75^. 


Setii  hy  maiif  prt^id^  by  iht  Pulflishery  ok  the  receipt  qf  tkg  ^rke  ;  and  sold  by  aU  NetosmeM  and 
B4okwtiigrt. 


Catalogues. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  lUostrated. 

DeToted  to  Phrenology,  Ethnology,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Educa- 
tion, Art,  Literature,  with  Measures  to  Beform,  Elevate,  and  Improve  Mankind 
Physically,  Mentally,  and  Spiritually.    S.  B.  Wxllb,  EdiioK.  * 

TKRMS. — Pttbliahed  Monthly,  in  qoarto  form,^  at  $3  co  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  numbers,  sent 
by  4&rst  post,  30  esnts.  CUbs  of  ten  or  mode,  fa  00  per  oop>r,  and  an  extra  copy  to  Agent  Teachers  sup- 
pued  at  Clab-raiea* 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,     - 

S89  SSOA^WAY,  JVI^W  YOSK. 


Eureka  LiQ0ml|L4Tim 

(Mcitokk'b  Inthitioh.    J.  T.  SonxvaqtnPHi  &  Co^  Sou  MAxvw^aruMMaa^ 
HAKES  A  SURFACE  WHICH  RIVALS  THE  BEST  WALL  SLATES. 

It  !•  p«rilbctl]r  Blade  t  VeT«r  CnuMblets  alwajrs  renutlns  Hard  and  Biiiot^i 

It  is  snoceasfally  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  inralnable  in  reno 
▼ating  old  BlacklxMiraa.  Its  Dobabiutt  is  proved  by  thirteen  years'  severe  use 
in  the  best  schools  of  New  England  and  J^ew  York.  The  Sorlsee  seems  to 
improve  with  use  and  age.  Any  teacher,  observing  ^'Directions.**  can  apply  il| 
m&bangp&r/eefil^U  iur/Mde^  nutivaUed  in  c&lar^  mnoothMtm  aod  MriMUtf^ 
Frioe:  Quart,  a3.00t  Pint.  $1.76.   5  p.  &  diiognnfc  oa  5 gals.;  10  p.  o.  on  10  sali. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  ohs^f  Blackboard.  For  old 
Boards  one  ooat  is  enough.  eIvw  tarfooe  requires  two.  It  is  pot  no  in  tin  cani^ 
and  safely  sent  by  express. 

OAt7'X*IO]Sr.---EnBEKa  i^Qt^^o  Slatzno  is  Che  OfiionrAL  Zigviif  SlatfoiR^-^ 
ihs  first  Liquid  Blackboard  ever  sold.  Its  snooess  has  called  oat  imitations;  bot 
none  prodnces  the  perfectly  emooth^  enduring^  dead-hlaah  tui;fhf66  qftke  Ejjbmma* 

It  is  THB  0HI.T  SLATS  SUBFAOB  WBXOp  WIU  NOT  OLAZB. 

Prominent  Edncators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eubbka  SLAToro; 

B  mrASLBLAMT  IT,  . 


\ 


BiTTestimony  proving  it#  reliability,  after  the  severest  tests  for  years,  will 
be  sent  wlien  desired.     This  wonderM  invention  enables  every  School  to  bav«  a 

First-class  Unbroken  Blackboard  Sorfaoey  at  small  etpense. 

It  ^osts  evea  less  thl^l  ootninon  black  paint ;  for  tbat  reqnires  frequent  renewalp 

wnile  the 

Eureka  Slating  will  endure  Ten  Years  at  least. 

The  Proprietors  have  arranged  with  leading  houses  throughout  the  country  for 
supplying  it  to  Teaohen,  School  Ofiicers,  and  Builders  of  School  Houses,  at 
New  York  prices. 

H.  H.  BANCROFT  di  CO.,  Ban  FranoUco,  Cat.*  will  supply  all  on  tke  Pacific  coast. 
B*  BPBAKuajr  A  CO.,  Cl&iffago,  minoa,  keep  a  Stock  for  the  great  North  West 

J«  F«  aiORTOlV  A  CO.,  I^oatorUle,  Kentuckjry  will  fill  orders  from  the  Soqth  aad 
Soathwest. 

wiiiitfiAM  BAiiiiAjmrn:,  WaAiagtoa,  ^Cf  hf^  %.  coBll^nt  sapplt^  Cot'ipi  wkia' 
may  require  it.    Also 

J.  W.  BOHD  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Niarylaikl. 
J.  A.  BAHCBOFT  4i  €0^  PftaiadelplUa,  Pa. 
BLDiU&DGJB  A  BROTHBR,  FMIadrtpHta,  !«• 

The  American  Tablet  Ca.  29  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  skilled  workmen 
ready  to  apply  it,  at  reasonable  rates,  to  ScAioot  Room  walls  everywhere  in  Near 
England.  This  Company  have  most  suocessfhlly  applied  hundreds  of  Uioussada 
of  square  yards  to  the  walls  of  New  England  School  Houses. 

The  Western  Eureka  SMN:  Go.,  Clievelaiid,  Ohio,  is  organized  to  do  thos 
same  kind  of  work  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 


EUREKA  SLATES—''  Unrivalled  I^ckboards,'*  ready  made. 

No.  4.— 3^  ft  by  4i  ft 19.5 

5—4    «»    5  •* li.eo 


!fo.0.-.ljft.by8  ft , $2.76 

l^r    •*      8  •* 1.50 

j.-.»    ••      84" 5.25 

3.--?    "      4   " 7  00 


a.~S     ««     6   «*  lined  for  Biiiaio... 12.50 
7.-^1^  Si»  <fr  St^  to  Onhr, 
pt^aOiMi  tSmdeNiang  ^imm8  if^ner(My  i^  $fu^1hea%  BtaOc-Boarda^  as  imB  as  As 


Articles  for  every  School 

AJds  to  Sttlftool  niflclpllne.    600  CertifioatcB,  Checks.  Cards,  etc $1  911 

(They  saye  time  of  Record-Keeping,  and  reduce  "  Rewards"  to  perfect  Bystem. 
AJpluibet  Cluurts.    New.  24x40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  on  Rollers! 

1.  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Fignres 75 

2.  Small  Letters,  Points  and  Roman  Numerals 75 

OlAclc  BoAvds.   Perfect  slate  suiface,  neatly  fhimed,  ready  made  (any  size  to  order) : 

s.  Sise  3X1  ft.  both  sides  (la  sq.  ft  surface).. $3  50  i  4.  SUx  4U,  both  sides  (3J  sq.  ft.  sartace).. -SO  50 

3.     "    3x4ft.        "        24      "  "     -    7  00|6.  8x6    "       lined  for  Music 19  50 

Black  Boards,  Spherical,  for  Mathematical  Geography,  etc.— See  '*  Geographical  List." 
BUmsIc  Board  Rubbers  t 

0.  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  doz.. ..$9  00 1  3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  lon^  bleached  wool. 5  00 

1.  "        regular  size,     "       3  00    4.  Brussels,  New  and  Neat 5  00 

2.  **        longer  wool,  better  finish^:  00 1  5.  Chamois-skin,  pat'd.  very  superior.6  00 

Bla«]K  BoMTd  BSaseU.—Kendairs  Patent.    1.  Single $3  00.    2.  Double 4  00 

.     1.  Blk.  Walnut..  3  50.    2.  Blk.  Walnut..  4  58 

BlAOk  Board  Support— Hammond's.    Complete  and  substantial,  each 6  00 

Book  Carriers.— For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each flO 

BoQlc  Bas©l«_Kendairs  Patent.     The  very  beat  Book-reH  loo 

Call  Bells,  for  Teachers'  Desks.    Various  styles,  silvered $1  to  3  50 

Cloclu,  for  School-room  walls.    Drop  octagon,  Eight-day O  00 

*«        "Round  Corner,*'  Lever,  8-inch  dial 6  00 

Compo«ition  Paper — •»  An  Educational  Novelty,"  3  Nos.  Per  quire 40 

Ci»yon«.— Chalk,  White,  per  gross,  40c.     Colored,  per  gross 1  W 

Crmyon  lIolder..-Just  invented  and  patented,  each *5 

Croquet — Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box.    Good  style  for  Schools 7  50 

C«b«->Koot  Block.— In  neat  paper  box.    No.  - 1,  75e.    No.  2,  double 1  00 

DmIu  and  Settees,  »*  on  Physiological  Principles."    (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

Gjrmuastte  Apparatus— Dims  Bklls.  1  and  2.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pair 60 

Dumb  Bblls.— 3  and  4.  For  Ladies  and  Youth 73 

Hand  Rings — 1.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pr.  75«.    2.  For  Adults 75 

Indijln  Clubs — Four  sizes  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $1  75  to  6  00 

Wands— Very  nicely  turned,  each  30c.    Same,  with  metallio  balls,  each 75 

Globes,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  "  Special  Geographical  List." 

Inlc  'Wells— Heavy  Glass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  •!  ;  Japanned  Iron  Covers  for  same . .    00 

Non-corro<)ing  bright  metal,  doz..  .$3  00  . . . Britannia,  lined  wiUi  glass,  doz 3  00 

Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3  50 

Ijik-Venu.— Scarlett's  patent,  for  filling  Ink  Wells,  etc.,  each »5 

•*  Kittder  Garten  Blocks,"  per  box 1  06 

Map  and  Chart  Support— Adjustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts 10  00 

Bledals,  for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each M 

Mlarosoopcs.— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,  etc.l  50 

2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 9  00 

Mottoes  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 75 

Multiplication  Charts.-.Ncw,  24x40  in  ,  Manilla,  on  rollers,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  50 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  tLas  ;  Same,  144  balls 1  50 

M  Objects-Teaching  Blocks.**— 62  Forms  and  Solids  in  box 3  95 

Pointers,  for  Black  Boards  or  Map  Exercises,  3J  to  5  feet 30 

Pocket  PlanUphere-**  A  Directory  of  the  Stars," fHi 

Slating,  "  Eureka  Liquid.**— (Muneer's.)  for  making  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate 
Surface  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall.    Per  quart  (quart  covers  ^h^%  100  sq.  feet)  3  00 

Slated  licaves,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  00 

Slate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  95.    2.  Larger,  per  100 10  00 

Spelling-Sticks,  or  *'  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each *« 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box 50 

gcutenee-Stlcks,  for  Primarians  "  to  build  up  sentences," J** 

Sets  of  small  wordd,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box >..*    56  . 

TbermomeUrs,  Fahrenheit  scale,  of  very  best  make *  *• 

Word-Cards,  for  "  Object  Teaching,*'  200  common  names,  in  box 1  SO 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn  (fe  Co..  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Excellent   New    Books. 


Murray's  Adirondacks. 

Adyentures  in  the  Wilderness : 


•AMP-IilFBl    IH    THB    ADIRODTDACKS. 


BT  BBY.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 

Kiglit  ftill-page  IllustratioDs 

FIFTH    EDITION. 


.91  00. 


"  Beyond 


coriparison   the 
we  have,' 


hesi    SUsry-wrUer 


Mk.  Murray  is  the  best  shot,  the  best  fisherman,  the 
beat  walker  and  gymnast,  And  (his  friends  say)  the  best 
preacher  in  Massachusetts.  Wliether  lie  can  write  good 
sermons,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  he  can 
certainly  write  a  capital  book  of  adventures  in  the  Wil- 
derness. His  vohime  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  biiqlit- 
est  of  the  season  It  is  the  best  of  guides  to  the  Wil- 
derness of  Northern  New  York,  an  admirable  hand- 
book of  wood-craft,  and  a  delightful  volume  of  well- 
written  and  entertaining  sketches.— iV.  Y.  Citiztn. 

Charles    Readers    Novels. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 
Uniform,  Gompact,  Legible^  Handsome^ 
Cheap  I 

Thb popular  Household  Edition  of  Mr.  Rbadb's 
Complete  Novels,  comprised  in  Eight  Volumes,  as 
foUAws:- 

Foul  Play.    1  vol. 
Hard  Cash.    1  vol. 
'White  Ijles.    1  vol. 
OrUBth  Gaant«    1  vol. 
UirFe  me  Little,  liove  me  I«ong.    I  vol. 
Merer  too  Ijate  to  Mend.     1  vol. 
The  Clolater  and  the  Heartii.    1  vol. 
Pef  MToAngton.  ChrLitle  Johnatoue,  and 
•ther  Stories.    1  vol. 

Mtr  Prtob,  $1.00  a  volnrae.  The  Set  in  a  neat 
Box,  •8*00 ;  Half  Calf,  918.00. 


This  edition  of  Charles  Reads's  Novels  is  somewhat 
siniilar  in  style  to  the  well-known  **  Charles  Dickens*^ 
series,  issued  by  the  !>anie  fuin.  The  volumes  are  all 
seatly  bound,  well  printed,  and  compnct,  with  i\\c /ac 
timilt  signature  of  Charles  Reade  prominently  displayed 
on  the  outside.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  such  an  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  the  American  library  of  modem 
English  literature.  After  Dickens,  no  Enj^lish  auilutr  of 
the  day  appeals  so  directly  to  all  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  as  Charles  Reade.  Alihouch  most  of 
his  works  are  intensely  English  in  local  colorinjj,  his 
batted  of  class  iniustice,  of  petty  social  spites  and  pre- 
judices, of  ofliciaf  wrongs  and  abuses,  and  his  warm 
sympathy  with  all  the  fresh  and  tiue  impulses  and  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  sectire  for  his  works  appreci/itive 
readers  wherever  the  English  lanpuape  is  spoken.  Lhas. 
Reade's  works  all  deserve  the  widest  circle  of  readers, 
within  whose    reach    they   can   be  brought,  and  we  are 

5 lad  to  find  that  the  task  of  placing  thcni  before  the 
Lroerican  public,  in  a  tasteful  and  convenient  lihrory 
form,  has  oeen  undertaken,  and  so  well  cxecuttd,  by 
those  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  carrying  ii  out  as  the 
publishers  of  the  present  series.— AVtt/  York  Times. 


THE    INGHAM   PAPEBS, 

Bt  Edward  Everett  Hjxb. 

1  vol.    16mo.   Uniform  with  "  If,  Yes,  and  Pcr- 

haps.*»    $1  60. 

If  Mr.  E.  Hale  ever  ivrote  a  story  which  was  not 
worth  reading,  we  have  not  seen  it  Certainly  the  ten 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  unreadableness,  and  the  memoir  of  thai  reverend 
member  of  the  Church  militant,  Capt.  Ingham,  will  be 
keenly  relislied  by  all  his  friends.  America  is  ibrtunate 
in  having  such  a  story-teller  as  Mr.  Hale.  His  simple, 
rollicking  stvle,  his  hearty,  whole-souled  fun,  and  bis 
real  dramatic  genius,  will  be  more  justly  appreciated 
twenty  years  hence  than  they  are  lo-day. — Jiartfard 
Cournnt. 


THE  EING  AND  THE  BOOK, 

By  Robert  Browning. 
2  vols.     16mo.    Cloth,   $4.00  ;  half  calf,   $7.60. 

Tt;K  complete  work  affects  the  reader  most  powerfully 
with  that  wide  unity  of  impression  which  it  is  the  highest 
aim  of  dramntic  art,  and  perhaps  of  all  an,  to  produce. 
After  we  have  listened  to  all  the  whimsical  dogm:%iizing 
about  beauty,  to  all  the  odious  cant  about  moibid  anat- 
omy, to  all  the  well-deserved  reproach  for  unforgivable 
fK-^vei^ifies  nf  phrase  and  outrages  on  rhythm,  there  is 
ell  to  us  t!ic  consciousness  that  a  striking  human  trans- 
action li.T?  L'  en  seized  by  a  vigorous  and  profound 
imagination,  ihat  its  ninny  diverse  threads  have  been 
wrought  ini"  a  *,liij^le  rich  and  many-colored  web  of  art, 
in  wh  ch  wc  may  see  traced  for  us  the  labyrinths  of  pas- 
sion ar.d  indiffetcnce,  stupidity  and  craft,  prejudice  and 
chance,  along  which  truth  and  justice  have  to  tiiid  a  de- 
vious and  doubtful  way. — Fortnightly  Revieto. 

AMONa    THE    HILLS, 

AND    OTHBR    POBMS. 

By  John  G.  Whittikr. 
81  50. 

"Among  thr  Hills"  will  be  found  a  fit co'spanion 
for  "Snow  Bound"  and  "The  Tent  on    the    Beach.'* 

Its  vivid  and  accurate  descriptions,  its  glowinj;  Cv^oring, 
its  homely  and  homelike  simplicity,  its  truthnilness,  its 
gentlcne«4s  and  sweetness,  as  well  as  its  vigvir  arid  the 
brrezy  health  of  its  lessons,  all  show  that  there  is  no 
abaiemant  of  any  of  the  characteristics  which  charm  the 
multitnde  of  readers  who  find  delight  and  instruction  in 
evcrvthing  that  comes  from  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
Quaker  poet. — Boston  Transcript. 


THE  BLAMELESS  PllINCE. 

Br   E.    C    Stei'MAN. 

61  50. 

Wk  find  in  the  beautiful  volume  before  us  the  moit 
charming  indications  of  careful  and  genial  work.  There 
is  about  these  verses  the  flavor  of  enjoyable  meditation  ; 
many  of  ihem  arc  written  with  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
inspired  rhymer;  there  is  a  felicitous  choice  of  word*,  a 
Cfn.cise  and  apt  turn  of  language,  a  melodious  empha«5i«, 
winch  revive  the  pleasurable  emotions  wherewuh  we 
first  read  Keats,  Prix  tor  and  H»niL  The  "  Rlamclesa 
Prince  "  is  a  most  winsome  metrical  tnle,  with  exquisite 
picinrcs  of  still  life  and  inspiring  touches  of  sentiment, 
si'ch  as  onlv  a  dciicate  sense  of  the  beautit'ul  and  the 
tiuecan  in.-.pje, — AVw  Yotk  Times. 

BSB**  For  other  valuable  and   attractive  New  Rook%  see  4th  page  of  cover  of  American  Etiucational  Monihfy 
for  May. 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
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$1.50  i)er  Annum.  Single  Numbers,    15  cts. 


Articles  for  every  School. 

Aldn  to  SelMol  DlMlpllne.    600  Gertifleatei,  Checks.  Cards,  etc tl  » 

(They  saTe  time  of  Record-Keeping,  and  reduce  *'  Rewards"  to  perfect  syatem. 
Jjpk*bet  Cluurts.    New.  3i  z  iO  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  on  Rollers: 

1.  Capful  Letters  and  Arabic  Pigareft V# 

3.  Small  Letters,  Points  and  Roman  Numerals ^ 

BlmmtL  BoamU.   Perfect  slate  surface,  neatly  fhimed,  ready  made  (any  size  to  order) : 
I.  Sias  suit  both  sides  (is  sq.  ft.  sarr«:e)..i3  ^{4.  iHxA}^  both  sides  (34  sq.  ft.  surfiKe) — t*  ^ 

3.     "   8x4  ft.         "        «4      "  "     --    7  00  16.8x6   "       lined  for  Mitaic_ — 13i  »• 

Black  Boabds,  Spherical,  for  Mathematieal  Geography,  etc.— See  '^Cjeographieal  List." 
BlAck  Board  Rubbers  t 

0.  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  doB. . .  .09  00 1  3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wooL»  00 

1.  "        regular  size,     *•       3  00    4.  Brussels,  New  and  Neat 5  00 

2.  **        longer  wool,  better  finish*  00 1  6.  Chamois-skin,  pat'd.  very  saperior.O  00 

BlMkBMW«BMeU.-.Kendall's  Patent.    1.  Single 03  00.    2.  Double 4  •• 

L  Blk.  Walnut..  3  50.    2.  Blk-Wabmi..*  50 


Blnek  BomrA  OupporC^Hammond's.    Complete  and  substantial,  each 6  «• 

Book  Ca.rrlers.^For  Boys  and  Oirls,  very  popular,  two  siaes,  each 50 

Book  BMeU^Kendall's  Patent    n<  very  6et£  fooA^rett ^•^ 

CaU  Bells,  for  Teachers*  Deska.    Various  styles,  sUTered •!  t*  S  ao 

Clocks,  for  Sohool-roora  walls.    Drop  octagon.  Bight-day O  •• 

»•       ''Bound  Comer,"  Le?er,  8-inch  dial O  00 

Coaspodtlou  P»per.^(*  An  Educational  Norelty,*'  8  Noe.  Per  qoire M 

CrayoMs.— -Chalk,  White,  per  gross,  OOe.     Colored,  per  gross 1  80 

Orayoa  Holder-.^iigt  invented  and  patented,  each 08 

OroqaeC  Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box.    Good  style  for  Schools 7  10 

Cube-Root  Bloek._lD  neat  paper  box.    No.  1,  75o.    No.  2,  double 1  eo 

Desks  mmA  Settees,  '*  on  Physiological  Principles."     (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

OynuuMtle  App»ratas_DuMB  Bblls.  1  and  2.  For  Boys  and  Oirls,  per  pair 00 

Dumb  Bills — 3  and  4.  For  Ladies  and  Youth 79 

Hand  Rings — 1.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pr.  76e.    2.  For  Adults 75 

Indian  Clubs.— Four  sises  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $l  75  to  6  oe 

•  WAMii6.~Tery  nicely  turned,  each  30c.    Same,  with  metallio  baUs,  each 75 

Globes,  all  kinds  and  sixes.    See  '*  Special  Geographical  List." 

I«k  liirelis. — ^Heavy  Glass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  $1  %  Japanned  Iron  CoTen  for  same . .    00 

Non-corroding  bright  metal,  doz.  ..$3  00 — Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  dox 3  00 

Iron,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3  50 

Imk-Vents_Scarlett's  patent,  for  filling  Ink  Wells,  etc.,  each 515 

M  Kinder  Gktrten  Bloeks,**  per  box 100 

Hap  and  Ckart  8apport«_A4justable  to  every  rize  of  Maps  and  Charts lO  00 

Medals,  for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each ss 

Mleroaoopes.— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,  etc.  1  50 

2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 9  00 

Mottoes  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 75 

Multipltcatton  Ckarts_New,  24x40  in.,  Manilla,  on  rollers,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  50 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  01.95  %  Same,  144  balls 1  50 

<«  ObJe€t^TeachlngBloeks.**_62  Forms  and  Solids  in  box 3  »5 

Pointers,  for  Black  Boards  or  Map  Exercises,  3}  to  6  feet 30 

P*K>ket  Planlspkere_*' A  Directory  of  the  Stars,»» ao 

Mating, ««  Boreka  I^iqnld.** — (Mun^er*8.)  for  making  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate 
Surface  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall.    Per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  foet)  3  00 

Slated  Leaves,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  00 

Blate  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  05.    2.  Larger,  per  100 10  00 

Spelliny-Stieks,  or  **  Word-making  *'  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each 85 

Fonts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box ' 50 

Sentenee-Stleke,  for  Primarians  ••  to  bnild  up  sentences," «* 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box • 50 

Tkenaometers,  Fahrenheit  scale,  of  very  best  make 2  50 

Wo*d-€ards,  for  **  Object  Teaching,"  200  commc  i  names,  in  box 1  00 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  8t.,  New  York. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

IV. — Holland. 

THE  law  on  secondary  education,  enacted  1863,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  schools,  as  follows  : 

(a)  Burgher  Day  and  Evening  Schools  for  the  working-classes.  These 
are  generally  evening  schools,  parents  being  inclined  to  apprentice  their 
children  to  some  trade  by  which  they  may  earn  a  trifle,  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  primary  schools.  Previous  to  1863,  there  were  schools  for 
difiwing,  designing,  and  modelling, — much  liked  and  frequented  by  the 
lower  classes, — which  were  subsequently  combined  with  the  evening 
schools. 

(^)  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  for  the  education  of  masters,  overseers, 
the  commercial  classes,  and  such  as  are  not  intended  for  the  army,  the 
navy,  or  the  learned  professions ;  in  short,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  all  ranl^s. 

(f )  Agricultural  Schools ;  one  government  school  of  this  sort  being 
provided  for  in  case  its  establishment  should  appear  desirable ;  and  sub- 
sidies allowed  to  private  agricultural  schools.  There  is  but  one  school 
of  this  sort,  at  Groningen  ;  and  that  is  not  favorably  reported  on. 

{d)  The  Royal  Polytechnic  School  at  Delft,  intended  for  the  scientific 
instruction  of  those  who,  in  the  terms  of  the  law,  require  **a  higher 
degree  of  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  than  is  obtainable  at  the 
higher  burgher  schools,  and  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers  (from 
whom  the  Government  civil  engineers  are  selected  afler  competitive 
examination),  architects,  naval  engineers,  ship-builders,  mechanicians, 
and  engineers  for  the  mines."  This  is  the  only  strictly  technical  school 
in  Holland. 

TEntered  McordlnK  to  Act  of  Conness,  In  the  yesr  1868.  bv  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  k,  Co.,  In  the  Clerk*«  Office 
ot  the  Diitrlct  Coart  of  the  United  BUtes  for  the  Boaihera  DUtflct  of  New  York.] 
N.  B.    The  PreM  are  at  Uberty  to  copy,  provided  credit  U  given  to  Tht  AxMriaui  AI«eaMoiia{  JToiKMy. 
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In  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  support,  these  secondary  schools 
may  be  classed  as  follows  :  ( i )  Those  supported  entirely  by  the  towns  ; 

(2)  Those  supported  by  the  towns  with  a  subsidy  from  the  Government ; 

(3)  Government  schools,  toward  which  the  towns  contribute  only  the 
buildings  or  some  part  of  their  cost;  (4)  Private  schools,  existing  on 
their  own  resources.  The  latter  may  be  subsidized  by  the  Government 
on  condition  that  no  religious  instruction  is  given  in  them.  The  sub- 
sidies granted  by  Government  to  the  public  schools  amount  to  about 
$2,000  a  year  to  the  higher  burgher  schools  with  three  classes,  and  about 
$3,000  to  those  which  have  five  classes,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
receives  somewhat  more  than  $4,000.  Burgher  day  and  evening  schools 
are  not  subsidized. 

The  maximum  amount  of  fees  for  the  last-named  schools  is  $5  a  year. 
For  the  Government  higher  burgher  schools  it  is  $25.  At  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  School  the  fees  amount  to  about  $80.  The  fees  of  the  other 
public  schools  are  not  subject  to  any  limit  by  law,  but  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  for  approval.  They  never  exceed  $50.  Gen- 
erally they  range  from  $12. 50  to  $25.  Books  are  at  the  expense  of  the 
student  There  are  no  free  places,  and  none  of  the  expenses  of  the 
students  are  defrayed,  as  in  some  other  States,  by  private  manufacturers. 
The  time  spent  at  the  day  and  evening  schools  is  two  years ;  at  the  higher 
buiigher  schools,  three  or  five  years,  according  to  the  number  of  classes  ; 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  four  years.  Students  enter  the  polytechnic 
school  on  leaving  the  higher  burgher  schools ;  or  after  passing  the  final 
examination  with  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  at  18  or  19  years  of  age. 
For  the  other  schools  no  specified  qualification  is  required  for  admission. 
Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  as  regulated  by  law, 
are  as  follows : 

(tf)  In  the  Burgher  Day  or  Evening  Schools,  the  rudiments  of  the 
following  branches  :  mathematics ;  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics, 
with  some  knowledge  of  machinery ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ; 
natural  history ;  technology ;  agricultural  science  ;  geography ;  history ; 
the  Dutch  language ;  the  first  principles  of  political  economy ;  ordinary 
and  rectilinear  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

It  rests  with  the  local  authority  to  determine  whether  the  rudiments  of 
technology  or  of  agriculture,  or  of  both,  shall  be  taught.  Instruction  in 
modelling  or  in  some  foreign  language,  French,  English,  or  German, 
may  be  added.  The  same  authority  determines  which  of  these  subjects 
shall  be  taught  in  the  evening  schools 

(3)  In  the  Higher  Bui^gher  Schools  (3  classes)  :  mathematics ;  the 
rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  the  rudiments  of  botany 
and  zoology;  the  rudiments  of  political  economy  and  book-keeping; 
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geography ;  history ;  the  Dutch  language ;  French ;  English  ;  German  ; 
caligraphy ;  ordinary  and  rectilinear  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

{c)  In  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  (5  classes)  :  mathematics ;  the  ru- 
diments of  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  of  the  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  technology ;  natural  philosophy  and  its  principal  appli- 
cations ;  chemistry  and  its  principal  applications ;  the  principles  of  min- 
eralogy, geology,  botany,  and  zoology ;  principles  of  cosmography ;  the 
principles  of  the  municipal,  provincial,  and  central  government  of  the 
Netherlands ;  political  economy  and  statistics,  especially  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  its  colonies ;  geography ;  history ;  Dutch  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  French  language  and  literature ;  English  language  and  literature ; 
German  language  and  literature ;  the  rudiments  of  commerce,  knowledge 
of  raw  and  wrought  materials  and  book-keeping ;  caligraphy ;  ordinary 
and  rectilinear  drawing ;  gymnastics. 

The  accompanying  programme  (page  364)  will  suffice  to  show  the 
relative  attention  given  in  these  schools  to  the  several  branches  of  study 
pursued. 

{d)  In  the  Agricultural  Schools  :  political  economy ;  practical  mathe- 
matics (surveying,  levelling,  mensuration,  etc.)  ;  mechanical  science,  as 
applied  to  agriculture  and  the  use  of  agricultural  machines ;  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  farm-buildings ;  rectilinear  drawing,  as  applica- 
ble to  agricultural  science  and  machinery ;  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  meteorology,  in  their  application  to  agriculture ;  agricultural  technolo- 
gy ;  mineralogy  and  geology,  in  their  application  to  agriculture ;  general 
and  special  botany  and  zoology ;  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  different  domestic 
animals,  their  diseases  and  medicinal  treatment ;  general  and  special  agri- 
culture, vegetable  and  fruit  gardening,  and  the  cultivation  of  timber  and 
fruit  trees ;  the  rearing  of  stock ;  farm  book-keeping ;  farming  in  the 
colonies,  etc.,  etc. 

{e)  In  the  Royal  Polytechnic  School :  the  higher  parts  of  algebra ; 
spherical  trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry;  descriptive  geometry 
and  its  applications ;  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  surveying,  level- 
ling, and  surface  measurements;  theoretical  mechanics;  applied  me- 
chanics ;  machinery ;  mechanical  technology  and  agricultural  machines ; 
applications  of  natural  science ;  applied,  practical,  and  analytical  chemis- 
try ;  chemical  technology ;  modern  manufactures ;  mineralogy  and  geolo- 
gy ;  applied  geology  and  working  of  mines ;  metallurgy ;  hydraulics ; 
road,  railroad,  and  bridge  building ;  civil  architecture ;  ship-building ; 
rectilinear  drawing,  in  application  to  the  different  branches  of  science ; 
practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  instruments,  and  the  turning- 
lathe  ;  construction  of  models ;  political  economy ;  commercial  law ;  laws 
relating  to  engineering,  public  works,  mining,  and  all  industrial  works. 
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The  law  provides  that  in  all  schools,  whether  founded  by  public  bodies 
or  by  private  persons,  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances,  and  either  curtailed  or  extended.  The  establishment 
of  middle  schools  for  girls  by  public  bodies  or  by  private  persons,  .with 
or  without  subsidies,  is  permitted.  But  one  girls'  school  is  reported,  and 
that  is  at  Haarlem. 

Instruction  in  the  burgher  schools  is  given  by  special  masters  in  the 
different  branches.  The  lessons  are  theoretical,  except,  of  course,  in 
drawing,  modelling,  and  moulding,  and  in  experimental  chemistry. 
They  are  not  accompanied  by  participation  in  actual  manufactory  pro- 
cesses or  works.  On  the  quarterly  payment  of  certain  very  moderate 
fees,  "auditors,*'  not  considered  as  regular  students,  are  admitted  to  any 
course  of  lectures  they  may  choose  to  follow.  Teachers  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools  are  recommended  to  accompany  the  students  of  the 
higher  classes  on  visits  to  neighboring  manufactories,  iron-works,  sugar 
mills,  ^tc. 

The  diploma  granted  to  students  who  have  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion at  the  higher  burgher  schools  (five  classes)  exempts  from  first  exam- 
ination at  the  polytechnic  schools ;  from  first  examination  from  East 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  from  some  part  of  the  examination  as  sworn 
and  examined  land-surveyor.  No  other  privileges  are  acquired  by  fre- 
quenting these  schools.  No  special  education  is  required  by  law  for  the 
exercise  of  any  trade  or  profession  except  the  learned  ones. 

At  the  pol}lechnic  school,  diplomas  are  granted  in  technology,  and 
furthef  as  civil  engineer,  architect,  naval  engineer,  mechanician,  engineer, 
for  the  mines. 

The  head-masters  of  schools  are  styled  Directors.  The  number  of 
masters  at  the  town  schools,  and  their  salaries,  are  fixed  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Government.  If  the 
schools  are  subsidied  by  the  province  or  the  government,  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  required.  The  Municipal  Council  ap- 
points the  director  and  the  masters  from  a  list  of  candidates  (in  most 
cases  three  names  for  each  place)  sent  in  by  the  Burgomasters  and  "Wet 
bonders,"  on  recommendation  of  the  Inspector.  The  directors  and  mas- 
ters of  Government  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  qualifica- 
tions required  of  candidates  are  a  testimonial  as  to  character  and  conduct 
from  the  municipal  authorities,  a  diploma  obtainable  on  passing  exam- 
ination, and  separate  diplomas  qualifying  for  instruction  in  the  special 
branches  to  be  taught  The  character  of  the  examination  for  each  of  the 
different  certificates  or  diplomas  is  minutely  prescribed  by  law ;  and  a 
Government  commission  is  appointed  every  year  for  the  examination  of 
candidates.  This  commission  is  divided  into  two  boards  of  examiners, 
one  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  one  for  literary  branches.     No  diploma 
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is  granted  without  a  pedagogical  examination,  except  "  for  private  instrac- 
tlon."  The  examinations  are  presided  over  by  two  inspectors.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  selected  from  among  the  University  Pro- 
fessors, and  other  learned  bodies.  The  examinations  are  public  Those 
who  have  taken  a  degree  at  one  of  the  Dutch  universities  are  qualified  for 
instruction  without  examination  in  the  branches  for  which  they  have 
taken  honors  in  the  university.  As  but  few  of  the  candidates  have  en- 
joyed university  advantages,  the  results  of  the  examinations  have  hitherto 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  Scarcely  one-third  of  the  candidates  have 
passed.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  law  on  higher  education  will 
remedy  this  evil. 

The  foundation  of  all  of  these  semi-technical  burgher  schools  is  of 
too  recent  date  to  admit  of  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  their  effect  on  the 
manufacturing  and  other  material  interests  of  the  country.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remembered,  they  are  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge  w^ithout  reference  to  any  particular  trades  or  profession,  and 
their  influence  must  be  correspondingly  slow  and  general. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
III. 

OF  course  the  toils  of  learned  travel  fell  with  comparative  lightness  on 
men  of  means ;  but  still  they  had  their  difficulties.  If  they  took 
earnestly  to  study,  their  chances  were  that  they  devoted  themselves  to  that 
department  of  all  others  most  obnoxious  to  their  friends — occupying 
themselves  with  the  belles-leiires  instead  of  law,  or  plunging  over  head 
and  ears  into  theology  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  Avicenna  and 
Galen.  Such  was  the  case  with  Petrarch  among  others.  His  father 
burnt  his  poetic  manuscripts  and  shifted  him  from  one  university  to 
another  in  the  hope  of  changing  his  inclination.  And  the  dutiful  son 
made  every  effort  to  second  these  measures,  actually  learning  the  whole 
body  of  the  civil  law  by  rote,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  himself  to  its 
intricacies.  But  all  in  vain,  for  he  could  not  but  be  a  poet  And  very 
similar  were  the  troubles  of  Boccaccio,  whose  sire  tried  first  to  mould 
him  into  a  merchant,  and  then  into  a  lawyer,  with  just  as  little  effect 
Thomas  Aquinas,  too,  suffered  much  on  account  of  his  unconquerable 
predilection  for  dry  logic  and  theology.  These  subjects  he  adopted  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  noble  relatives,  who  did  ever}thing  they  could 
to  restore  him  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind.     Finding  milder  measures 
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unavailing,  they  confined  him  for  two  years  in  the  family  stronghold, 
treating  him  during  that  time  to  many  rebukes,  a  good  deal  of  bread  and 
water,  and  occasional  flagellations,  and  finally  employing  a  very  pretty 
lady  to  make  love  to  him.  But  Thomas — as  firm  against  this  queer 
device  as  against  persecution — got  rid  of  the  temptress  by  the  aid  of  the 
saints  and  a  firebrand  turned  into  a  cudgel,  and  thenceforth,  hopeless  of 
his  conversion  into  a  man  of  the  world,  his  mother  connived  at  his  escape 
by  the  window,  and  allowed  him  to  follow  his  bent  But  youths  of  rank 
had  other  and  more  serious  impediments  to  dread  when  they  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Wars  frequently  obstructed  the  roads,  and 
bands  of  robbers  always  infested  them,  so  that  the  unfortunate  student 
who  had  anything  to  lose  often  found  himself  waylaid  and  tied  to  a  tree, 
like  the  celebrated  Anselm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bee.  But  he  had  not 
always  the  luck  of  that  worthy  in  escaping  before  the  wolves  or  the  weather 
interfered  to  put  an  end  to  his  rambles. 

The  vast  proportion  of  these  literary  wanderers,  however,  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people — cadets  of  the  loom  and  the  plough — lads  who  begged 
their  way  through  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  climbing  often  to  the 
highest  dignities,  and  becoming,  according  to  the  turn  of  their  genius, 
renowned  lawyers,  skilful  diplomatists,  leading  ministers,  and  even  popes. 
But  in  the  mean  time  their  novitiate  wound  through  hardships  and  priva- 
tions in  plenty  of  the  kind  which  Cervantes,  who  seems  to  write  from 
experience,  enumerates  by  the  mouth  of  Don  Quixote: — **  Among  the 
hardships  of  the  scholar  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  name  poverty.  He 
endures  misery  in  all  shapes,  in  hunger  and  in  cold,  sometimes  in  naked- 
ness, and  sometimes  in  a  combination  of  all.  Still,  however,  he  gets 
something  to  eat,  either  from  the  rich  man's  leavings,  or  from  the  sops 
of  the  convent — ^that  last  miserable  resource  of  the  poor  scholar.  Nor  is 
he  without  some  neighbor's  fireside  or  chimney-comer  to  keep  him  at 
least  from  extreme  cold.  And  at  night  he  generally  sleeps  under  cover. 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  other  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  exposed,  such 
as  scarcity  of  linen,  want  of  shoes,  threadbare  coats,  and  the  surfeits  he  is 
liable  to  when  good  fortune  sets  a  plentiful  table  in  his  way. "  And  that 
Cervantes  does  not  exaggerate,  the  following  sample  of  poor-scholar  life 
as  it  was  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  will  sufficiently  attest 

Thomas  Platter  was  a  native  of  St  Gall,  and  a  contemporary  of  Luther, 
Zwingle,  and  the  RefomlCts  generally.  Up  to  his  ninth  year  he  was 
employed  as  a  goatherd  among  his  native  rocks.  But  his  mother,  a  poor 
hard-working  widow,  like  so  many  other  mothers  of  the  same  period,  was 
possessed  with  an  ardent  desire  that  one  of  her  sons  should  become  a 
priest ;  for  in  those  days  it  was  universally  held  that  the  angel's  saluta- 
tion, "Blessed  art  thou  among  women,"  applied  quite  as  much  to  every 
mother  who  had  a  son  in  orders  as  to  the  Virgin  herselC     Fixing  on 
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Thomas,  as  most  likely  to  bring  her  under  the  influence  of  the  blessing. 
Dame  Platter  sent  him  for  instruction  to  a  neighboring  curate.  Here, 
however,  the  boy  learnt  nothing  but  a  little  music,  which  his  master 
taught  him  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  his  own  benefit, — for  the  moment 
young  Platter  could  get  through  an  anthem  correctly,  his  tutor  packed 
him  out  to  sing  for  eggs  before  the  doors.  In  no  other  respect  did  this 
model  teacher  trouble  himself  concerning  his  disciple,  except  to  pull  him 
about  by  the  ears  or  the  hair,  whichever  came  first  to  hand,  when  he 
happened  to  be  out  of  temper.  Justly  conceiving  that  this  kind  of  train- 
ing was  not  exactly  adapted  to  advance  her  son  toward  the  priesthood. 
Dame  Platter  determined  that  Thomas  should  become  a  poor  scholar ; 
and  a  cousin  of  his,  one  Paul  Summermatter,  a  sturdy  varlet  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  who  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  the  honorable  profession, 
happening  just  then  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  St  Gall,  he  was  easily  induced 
to  take  charge  of  little  Thomas,  and  initiate  him  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  crafl,  receiving  a  gold  florin  as  fee. 

In  those  days,  says  Platter,  it  was  customaiy  for  youths  who  desired  to 
learn,  and  especially  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  priesthood,  to  wander 
about,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently  in  groups.  Being  mostly 
very  poor,  they  made  shift  to  support  themselves  on  the  road  and  at  sdiool 
by  begging.  The  bigger  ones  were  called  Bacchants,  and  the  smaller. 
Sharpshooters.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bacchant  to  instruct  the  sharp- 
shooter in  the  elementary  branches ;  and  the  latter,  in  return,  was  bound 
to  wait  upon  his  senior,  accompany  him  in  his  wanderings,  beg  for  him, 
and  when  mendicity  happened  to  be  at  a  discount,  sharpshoot,  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  steal  without  scruple.  The  bacchant's  share  of  the  con- 
tract was  only  too  frequently  neglected ;  but  woe  was  certain  to  befell  the 
sharpshooter  who  failed  in  his.  Consequently,  while  the  drudges  went 
about  half  famished,  begging  and  stealing,  and  thus  graduating  in  all  the 
smaller  vices,  the  bacchants  prepared  for  taking  honors  in  the  great  ones 
by  leading  a  jolly  life,  drinking,  gaming,  rioting,  and  robbing  too, 
whithersoever  they  went.  An  admirable  method,  truly,  of  training  the 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  of  Christendom,  and  sufficiently  explanatory 
of  many  curious  mediaeval  phenomena. 

Platter  and  his  cousin  joined  a  group  of  poor  scholars  at  Constance, 
and  set  out  for  Breslau.  There  were  nine  of  them  in  all,  six  bacchants 
and  three  sharpshooters.  Their  route  lay  thr(9ugh  Augsburg,  Ratisbon, 
Prague,  and  thence  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  track  adopted  by  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in  the  recent  campaign.  The  little  ones  begged 
through  the  towns  and  villages  as  they  passed  along,  and  the  big  ones 
usually  made  themselves  comfortable  with  the  result  in  the  alehouses. 
Platter  being  small,  very  simple,  and  a  genuine  Switzer — at  once  a  rarity 
in  Eastern  Germany,  and  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  martial  fame  of 
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his  countrymen — ^made  a  universally  successful  fag,  gleaning  plentifully 
where  most  others  &iled.  But  this  was  not  much  to  his  own  advantage  ; 
for  his  cousin  always  took  possession  of  his  gettings,  thrashed  him  soundly 
when  he  ventured  to  help  himself,  and  kept  him  incessantly  on  the 
"quest"  Besides,  whenever  he  happened  to  grow  weary  during  his 
earlier  marches,  F^ul  walked  behind,  and  made  him  skip  along  by  apply- 
ing a  stout  switch  smartly  to  his  bare  legs. 

Approaching  Silesia,  the  fags  were  given  to  understand  by  the  bacchants 
that  poor  scholars  were  licensed  to  steal  geese,  ducks,  and  provisions 
generally  all  through  that  province.  And  Platter,  at  least,  devoutly  be- 
lieved, rejoicing  greatly  thereat,  and  longing  for  the  hour  when  he  should 
tread  this  highly  favored  soil,  and  exercise  thereon  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  matters  thievish  that  pertained  to  his  order.  Accordingly,  a 
fat  goose  happening  to  cross  his  path  at  the  first  Silesian  village  they 
reached,  Master  Thomas  knocked  it  down  with  a  pebble,  and  clapped  it 
cooUy  under  his  coat,  paying  small  regard  to  the  owner,  who  happened 
to  be  looking  on.  Greatly  to  his  astonishment,  however,  an  alarm  was 
raised,  and  a  number  of  peasants,  armed  with  halberts,  came  rushing  out 
to  reclaim  the  booty  and  punish  the  plunderers.  The  £igs  dropped  the 
goose,  took  to  their  heels,  and  managed  to  escape.  When  they  came  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  they  unanimously  attributed  the  failure  to  the  feet 
that  Thomas  had  neglected  to  bless  himself  on  setting  out  that  morning. 
They  made  no  further  attempt,  however,  to  assert  their  peculiar  rights,  at 
least  so  openly. 

Some  marches  from  Breslau  the  bacchants  quarrelled  and  separated, 
probably  on  account  of  the  gettings  of  the  fegs,  which,  as  Platter  tells  us, 
diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  nearly  starved,  the  people 
being  so  obdurate  that  they  had  for  the  most  part  to  lie  out  in  the  fields, 
and  so  watchful  that  the  cleverest  of  the  group  could  do  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  **  conveyance,"  as  practised  by  poor  scholars.  At  Breslau, 
however,  things  mended  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  fags  nearly  choked  them- 
selves by  eating  too  much, — Master  Thomas,  in  particular,  suflfering 
severely  from  overfeeding. 

They  found  several  thousand  poor  scholars  at  Breslau,  among  whom 
a  very  characteristic  organization  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  town  was  divided  into  seven  parishes,  each  of  which  contained  its 
school ;  and  it  was  the  rule  that  the  pupils  of  one  parish  should  never 
beg  in  another.  Whoever  attempted  the  trick  was  sure  to  be  recognized 
as  an  interloper,  and  some  such  fate  befell  him  as  awaits  the  dog  of  Con- 
stantinople when  he  strays  into  a  strange  district  Cries  of  "  At  him, 
boys  !  at  him  T  {'*Adidem/  ad  idem/'*)  roused  the  fags  of  that  particu- 
lar quarter  in  a  twinkling ;  and  unless  the  intruder  happened  to  be  par- 
ticularly fleet  of  foot,  he  was  always  kicked  and  cuffed  to  his  heart's 
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content  before  he  managed  to  get  home.  Sometimes  his  comrades  nm 
to  the  rescue,  and  if,  as  frequently  happened,  the  bacchants  took  part  in 
the  fraj  that  ensued,  it  was  sure  to  grow  to  formidable  dimensions. 
Many  bacchants,  says  Platter,  had  grown  ^^j  at  Breslau,  having  been 
maintained  there  by  their  £igs  twenty,  thirty,  and  some  of  them  even 
forty  years !  As  usual,  our  authority  was  a  very  successful  b^;gar ;  pliant 
and  amiable,  he  made  himself  a  general  fiivorite  with  the  householders, 
often  bringing  home  as  many  as  six  loads  of  provisions  of  an  evening. 
On  one  occasion  a  gentleman  offered  to  adopt  him,  but  his  cousin  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  Platter  had  been  so  accustomed  to  be  controlled  by 
this  vagabond,  that  he  dared  not  choose  for  himsel£  However,  as  he 
remarks,  he  never  left  that  house  empty*handed. 

In  winter  the  fags  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  school-room  and  the  bac- 
chants in  small  chambers,  of  which  there  were  several  hundreds  attadied 
to  the  school.  But  in  summer  the  juniors  gathered  grass  and  slept  in 
the  neighboring  churchyard.  When  it  rained  they  ran  into  school ;  and 
when  it  thundered  they  sang  sacred  music  all  night,  for  which  the  people 
usually  rewarded  them  by  an  extra  dole  of  alms.  As  for  study,  the  fags 
generally  did  little,  Thomas  himself  none  at  all,  and  not  the  slightest 
attention  was  paid  to  their  morals.  The  elders,  indeed,  were  not  so 
utterly  neglected,  being  instructed  by  nine  professors,  who  all  taught  at 
the  same  hour  and  in  the  same  room,  much  as  follows  : — ^The  teacher 
first  read  the  lesson — a  passage  from  some  Latin  author — and  the  students 
wrote  it  down,  pointed  it,  and  then  construed  it ;  so  that  each  of  them 
had  several  large  books  of  notes  to  carry  home  with  him  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  Some  pious  people  had  endowed  a  hospital  exclusively  for 
the  poor  scholars,  and  little  Platter  was  several  times  an  inmate  during 
the  short  time  he  passed  at  Breslau.  But  so  long  as  he  remained  therein 
he  preferred  to  be  on  the  floor  rather  than  on  the  beds. 

In  a  few  months  such  numbers  of  poor  scholars  thronged  into  the 
town  that  even  Platter  found  it  difficult  to  eke  out  a  subsistence ;  and  so 
his  bacchant  and  himself,  in  company  with  six  others,  migrated  to  Dres- 
den, suffering  greatly  from  hunger  on  the  way.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Neumark,  happening  to  encamp  by  a  well  a  short  distance  from  the  \('all, 
their  fire  attracted  the  attention  of  the  watch,  who  discharged  a  culverin 
at  them,  but  fortunately  hit  no  one.  This,  however,  did  not  spoil  their 
supper.  They  had  stolen  two  geese  and  plenty  of  turnips,  begged  salt 
and  one  or  two  other  things,  and  got  a  pot  somehow.  So  removing  out 
of  sight  behind  a  coppice,  they  cooked  their  plunder  and  had  a  glorious 
feast  Then,  lying  down  under  the  trees,  they  slept  soundly,  until  roused 
toward  morning  by  an  odd  noise.  Going  to  ascertain  the  cause,  they 
found  a  stream  crossed  by  a  weir  and  crowded  with  fish.  Setting  to  work, 
they  took  a  .shirtful  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  resumed  their  march ; 
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and  the  day  finished  even  better  than  it  began  :  for  a  clown,  whose  mother 
had  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  Switzer  before  she  died,  and  who  was  thor- 
oughly gratified  in  that  respect  by  a  good  view  of  Platter,  treated  them 
that  evening  to  beer  and  food  without  stint 

At  Munich,  which  was  their  next  goal,  Platter  scraped  acquaintance 
with  a  soap-boiler,  named  Hans  Schr&U.  This  man  had  once  been  a 
Master  of  Arts  at  Vienna,  but  had  abandoned  letters  out  of  pure  disgust 
at  the  doings  of  the  clerical  body.  In  his  company  our  sharpshooter 
spent  some  of  his  time,  travelling  about  with  him  to  buy  ashes,  and 
"  making  more  soap  than  Latin  by  a  very  great  deal." 

After  five  years  of  wandering,  Paul  Summermatter  and  Platter  returned 
to  St.  Gall.  Being  young,  the  latter  had  learnt  a  little  of  every  dialect 
then  current  in  Germany,  and  he  took  due  care  to  display  his  accom- 
plishments. "Bless  us,"  said  his  relatives,  **our  Tommy  speaks  so 
profoundly  that  we  can't  make  out  one  half  he  says."  **But  for  all 
that,"  he  adds,  **  I  did  not  yet  know  how  to  read." 

In  a  few  days  the  pair  set  out  again  :  this  time  for  Ulm,  taking  with 
them  a  very  little  boy,  named  Hildebrand  Klabbermatter.  This  youth 
received  a  piece  of  cloth  for  a  coat  as  a  parting  gift  from  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  soon  beg  money  enough  to  pay 
for  the  making.  And  so  they  did ;  for,  says  Platter,  **  through  practice  I 
understood  the  whole  art  of  begging  to  a  nicety.  I  could  sound  the  good 
nature  of  carl  and  housewife  at  a  glance;  knew  when  to  whine  and 
where  to  laugh,  in  what  quarter  to  sing,  and  with  whom  to  be  saucy ; 
and  could  instantly  discover  what  was  coming — a  staff,  a  groschen,  or  a 
parcel  of  broken  meat — from  the  pursing  up  of  the  mouth."  But  the 
coat  was  not  ver}'  speedily  made.  That  indeed  would  have  been  to  have 
killed  a  goose  which  laid  them  a  good  many  nice  eggs,  and  the  poor 
scholars  were  not  so  stupid. 

As  usual.  Platter  had  to  surrender  all  he  received,  not  daring  to  eat  a 
morsel  without  leave.  But  little  Hildebrand,  being  something  of  a 
glutton,  devoured  the  food  nearly  as  fast  as  he  got  it  The  litde  he 
brought  home  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  elder  ones,  they  watched 
him,  and  caught  him  in  the  fact  That  night  there  was  a  solemn  gath- 
ering of  the  bacchants  and  sharpshooters  belonging  to  the  party.  Hilde- 
brand's  crime  was  discussed  with  due  gravity,  and  sentence  pronounced, 
and  executed  at  once.  Throwing  the  offender  on  a  bed,  the  bacchants 
covered  his  mouth  with  a  pillow  to  stifle  his  cries,  and  beat  him  without 
mercy.  From  that  time  forth  there  was  no  more  gorging  in  secret  among 
the  fags.  They  preferred,  as  Platter  declares,  to  drive  the  dogs  in  the 
street  from  their  bones.  A  moving  picture  Thomas  paints  of  the  miseries 
he  suffered  at  Ulm — hungry,  frost-bitten,  singing  with  woful  heart  under 
the  windows  far  on  into  the  night,  afraid  to  return  empty-handed,  and 
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not  quite  sure  of  escaping  punishment,  however  fortunate ;  and  he  dwells 
gratefully  on  the  occasional  kindnesses  which  he  experienced,  especially 
from  a  certain  pious  widow ;  how  she  used  to  chafe  his  hands  and  wrap 
his  benumbed  feet  in  furs,  and  minister  in  other  ways  to  his  pressing 
wants. 

From  Ulm  they  tramped  to  Munich.  Here,  too,  the  piece  of  cloth 
brought  them  in  an  ample  harvest  But  on  returning  again  to  Uhn,  as 
they  did  a  year  later,  and  still  parading  the  stuff  with  the  usual  cry,  people 
began  to  suspect  them.  ''What,  the  coat  not  made  yet!"  said  one. 
"Get  along,  you  are  playing  us  tricks,"  said  another.  "I  believe  that 
coat  will  be  worn  out  before  there  is  a  needle  put  in  it,"  said  a  third. 
And  he  was  not  hx  wrong ;  for  what  with  trailing  it  about  in  all  weathers, 
and  squabbling  with  rival  beggars,  by  this  time  the  cloth  had  quite  lost  its 
gloss,  and  got  several  rents  besides.  ' '  What  became  of  it  ih  the  end,  I 
know  not,"  says  Platter ;  "but  this  I  do  know,  it  never  made  its  appear- 
ance as  a  coat" 

Another  flying  visit  was  paid  to  St  Gall,  and  then  the  party  set  off 
again  to  Munich.  On  their  arrival  the  bacchants,  as  usual,  betook  them 
to  a  tavern,  leaving  the  fags  to  shifl  for  themselves;  and  the  latter,  as 
nobody  could  be  induced  to  give  them  shelter,  resolved  to  pass  the  night 
on  some  corn-sacks  which  they  had  noticed  in  the  market-place.  But 
on  this  occasion  they  found  better  quarters  than  they  expected.  Some 
women  who  happened  to  be  employed  in  the  salt-house  hard  by,  took 
pity  on  them,  gave  them  their  supper,  and  made  them  comfortable  for 
the  night.  One  of  them,  a  widow,  desired  to  keep  Platter  altogether,  and 
he,  nothing  loth,  remained,  not  showing  again  among  the  i>oor  scholars 
for  several  weeks.  But  his  bacchant  could  not  afford  this,  so  in  great 
wrath  he  sought  out  Master  Thomas  and  soon  discovered  his  retreat 
Platter  was  terribly  frightened,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  widow  pleaded 
sickness,  and  so  escaped  for  that  time.  On  returning  to  school,  how- 
ever, Paul  gave  him  a  pretty  broad  hint  of  what  he  might  expect  if  he 
persisted  in  taking  such  liberties,  declaring  that  some  day  he  would  tram- 
ple him  under  his  feet  Thomas  knew  very  well  that  bacchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  promises  like  this,  and  then  for  the  first  time  it 
occurred  to  him  to  run  away.  He  went  back,  indeed,  to  the  widow  for 
a  day  or  two  longer ;  but  on  Sunday,  getting  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  telling  her  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  school  to  wash  bis  shirt,  he  has- 
tened out  of  the  city.  But  afraid  to  return  to  Switzeriand,  as  Paul  would 
be  sure  to  pursue  him  in  that  direction,  he  crossed  the  Iser,  and,  placing 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  between  him  and  the  city,  sat  down 
and  wept  bitterly. 

In  the  midst  of  his  tears,  and  before  he  had  decided  what  to  do,  a 
boor  came  up  with  his  wagon,  and  Platter  rode  on  with  him  for  ten  or  a 
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dozen  miles.  Then  alighting,  he  made  his  \fzy  on  foot  to  Seilzburg. 
The  roads  were  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  runaway  had  neither  cap 
nor  shoes;  his  coat,  too,  nearly  worn  out  and  far  too  small,  sheltered 
him  but  poorly  from  the  blast  He  was  accustomed,  however,  to  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  trudged  bravely  along.  Failing  to  beg  a  passage  down 
Uie  Danube  to  Vienna,  he  thought  of  returning  to  Switzerland  ;  but  the 
direct  road  thither  lay  through  Munich,  and  that  he  dared  not  take.  So 
he  went  on  to  Freissing,  where  there  was  a  school.  After  passing  a  short 
time  in  this  place  some  of  the  fags  warned  him  that  ''the  big  bacchant 
from  Munich  was  looking  for  him,  armed  with  a  halbert "  In  his  terror 
Platter  started  off  directly  for  Ulm,  and  took  shelter  for  a  season  with  his 
pious  widow,  who  received  him  gladly.  But  in  eight  months  more  his 
cousin,  who  by  some  means  had  traced  him  out,  followed  again  in  pur- 
suit Night  was  felling  when  Platter  heard  of  Paul's  arrival,  but  he  took 
at  once  to  the  road,  and  made  for  Constance  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
"  He  lost  a  good  benefice  in  me,"  said  Platter,  speaking  of  his  cousin. 
**  I  had  supported  him  well  in  idleness  for  a  good  many  years ;  no  won- 
der, then,  that  he  looked  so  sharply  after  me."  However,  they  never  met 
again.  What  became  of  Paul  is  not  recorded.  He  may  have  sobered 
down  and  taken  orders  like  so  many  more  of  those  wild  fellows  whom 
Platter  speaks  of  seeing  absorbed  into  the  priesthood  without  a  single 
qualification  for  the  oflBce.  He  may  have  become  an  average  curate,  as 
such  reverend  gentlemen  were  in  those  days ;  or  he  may  have  preferred 
to  play  bacchant  to  the  last,  picking  up  fresh  drudges,  and  clinging  to 
them  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  clung  to  Sinbad,  rambling  from  univer- 
sity to  university,  and  realizing  on  the  road  such  coarse  pictures — espe- 
cially night-pieces — as  Fielding  and  Smollett  delighted  to  paint 

As  Platter  crossed  the  bridge  at  Constance,  and  saw  the  Swiss  boys  in 
their  white  jackets,  he  declares  he  thought  himself  in  heaven.  But  not 
choosing  to  remain  in  such  a  thorough  fere  as  Constance,  he  went  on  to 
Zurich  ;  where  he  found  some  bacchants  from  St  Gall,  and  to  them  he 
offered  his  services  as  feg.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  enough  of  sharpshooting  by  this  time ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  he  still  wished  to  become  a  scholar — and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
troubles  and  small  success  hitherto,  that  Platter  did  most  earnestly — he 
had  no  other  alternative.  While  at  Zurich  he  received  a  message  from 
Paul,  who,  weaiying  of  the  chase,  had  remained  at  Munich,  promising 
to  forgive  him  if  he  went  back.  But  to  this,  of  course.  Platter  paid  no 
attention ;  and  as  his  new  masters  proved  in  no  respect  better  than  the 
old  one,  he  quitted  their  service,  and  travelled  to  Strasburg  in  company 
with  one  Anthony  Benetz,  a  lad  of  his  own  age.  At  Strasburg  they  found 
a  multitude  of  poor  scholars,  but  not  one  good  school,  so  they  went  on 
toward  Schlestadt     A  gentleman  upon  the  way  told  them  that  this  was 
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a  poor  place  and  overran  with  poor  scholars,  a  piece  of  information  which 
drew  tears  from  Platter's  companion.  "But,"  said  Platter,  " I  bade  him 
cheer  up— telling  him  that  if  there  was  but  one  poor  scholar  who  could 
make  shift  to  live  at  Schlestadt,  I  would  certainly  be  able  to  provide  for  us 
two.  It  was  here  that  Platter  began  to  study  for  the  first  time — being  then 
eighteen — sitting  with  the  little  ones  "like  a  great  clucking  hen  among 
the  chickens/'  as  he  expresses  it.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Sach 
was  the  influx  of  poor  scholars,  that  by  Whitsuntide  he  could  no  longer 
provide  food  enough  for  both,  and  they  took  again  to  the  road — on  this 
occasion  toward  Solothum,  where  there  was  that  poor  scholar's  para- 
dise— a  good  school  and  plenty  of  food  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Here 
he  found  that  too  much  time  was  lost  in  church  for  study  to  be  pursued 
with  advantage,  and  leaving  Solothum  he  turned  his  face  homeward. 
' '  What  devil  has  blown  you  here  ?"  said  his  mother  when  the  wanderer 
returned.  "You  a  priest  I  No  such  luck,  mine  I  You  waste  your  time 
strolling  about  instead  of  learning,  and  I  shall  never  be  the  jo3rful  mother 
of  a  priest !"  This  was  not  very  encouraging,  and  so  Platter  remained 
at  home  no  longer  than  he  could  help.  Before  he  set  out  again,  how- 
ever, he  had  learnt  to  write  by  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  priest, — ^but  not, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  gentleman  who  had  taught  him  to  sing  for  eggs. 
Going  off  to  Zurich,  he  met  at  last  with  a  teacher  to  his  taste — the  cele- 
brated Myconius,  and  his  wanderings  as  a  poor  scholar  ceased.  Myco- 
nius  drilled  him  into  a  thorough  Latinist,  and  by  hard  and  persevering 
study  he  made  himself  a  good  Grecian  and  a  deep  Orientalist  Becom- 
ing then  a  teacher  himself,  he  rose  slowly  but  surely  in  fame,  closing  his 
career  at  an  advanced  age,  in  great  honor,  at  the  head  of  the  College 
of  Basil. 

All  poor  scholars,  however,  did  not  rely  so  completely  on  pure  charity 
as  the  bacchants  appear  to  have  done.  Many  recommended  themseh-es 
to  hospitality  by  their  social  talents.  In  several  quarters  the  flute  or  the 
rebeck  as  certainly  betokened  the  student  as  the  inkhom  or  the  book. 
And  those  who  were  not  musical  made  amends  for  the  deficiency  by 
cultivating  their  powers  of  narration.  Nor  were  these  always  mere  tem- 
porary devices.  Very  frequently  the  poor  scholar  made  a  profession  of 
them  in  afler-life,  and  elected  to  be  a  minstrel  or  a  raconteur  in  preference 
to  a  priest.  Nor  was  the  raconteur's  by  any  means  a  poor  line  of  busi- 
ness ;  that  is,  if  he  could  gratify  his  audience  with  the  latest  novelty,  and 
especially  with  the  newest  essay  or  poem  of  some  current  celebrity.  These 
were  the  men  of  whom  Petrarch  writes — "  Gifled  with  memory  and  indus- 
try, but  unable  to  compose  themselves,  they  recite  the  verees  of  others  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  and  receive  gifb  in  return.  They  are  chiefly  soli- 
citous to  please  their  hearers  by  novelty.  Often  they  beset  me  with  en- 
treaties for  my  unfinished  poems,  and  often  I  refuse.     But  sometimes 
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moved  by  the  poverty  or  worth  of  my  applicants,  I  yield  to  their  desires. 
The  loss  is  small  to  me,  though  the  gain  to  them  is  great  Many  have 
visited  me  i>oor  and  naked,  who,  having  obtained  their  request,  have 
returned  to  thank  me  loaded  with  presents  and  dressed  in  silks."  And  it 
was  to  these  men  that  the  great  writers  of  the  middle  ages  owed  that  wide 
and  rapid  diffusion  of  their  renown,  which  rivals  what  the  press  can  do 
for  the  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Other  poor  scholars  again  preferred  to  draw  a  subsistence  from  the 
superstition  of  the  period.  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  device  to  pay  a  bill  was 
a  very  common  one  with  them.  Many  a  scamp  replenished  his  purse 
and  his  wallet  by  extemporizing  gibberish  over  a  field  of  young  com  or 
a  promising  litter  of  pigs ;  or  by  posting  up  nonsense  on  the  door  of  barn 
or  cow-house ;  or  by  penning  a  text  on  a  piece  of  parchment  to  be  worn 
round  the  neck  by  way  of  charm.  And  this  last  expedient,  by  the  way, 
was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  poor  scholars.  It  was  much  in  vogue 
with  the  monks,  who  drove  a  roaring  trade  in  these  amulets,  to  the  great 
destruction  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  they  made  away  with  thus  by 
piecemeal.  The  scholar,  too,  who  could  draw  a  horoscope  or  calculate 
a  nativity,  was  always  sure  of  good  quarters.  Such  a  character  makes  a 
prominent  figure  in  many  popular  mediaeval  stories ;" — predicting  a 
felon's  doom  for  some  unfortunate  baby,  and  living  to  pronounce  it  in 
the  character  of  judge,  and  to  reverse  it  too — for  some  accident  usually 
occurs  to  make  the  culprit  known  to  him  as  the  subject  of  his  astrologi- 
cal calculations,  and  therefore,  as  a  fit  and  proper  object  for  his  mercy. 
Often  too,  in  times  of  high  excitement,  these  vagabonds  ventured  boldly 
into  the  domain  of  the  wizard.  But  in  these  cases,  not  being  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  vague  obscurity  and  oracular  reserve  of  word  and  deed 
affected  by  the  genuine  adept,  they  generally  came  to  grief,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance,  which  occurred  at  Dijon  during  the  madness  of  Charles 
VI.  :  Two  scholars,  named  Poinson  and  Briquet,  announcing  that  they 
had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  king's  malady,  and  the  means  of  restoring 
him  to  health,  established  themselves  in  a  thick  wood  near  the  gate, — a 
sj)ot  very  favorable  to  their  operations.  Having  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions on  the  people,  who,  considering  the  object,  scarcely  dared  refuse, 
they  caused  twelve  pillars  to  be  made,  as  many  chains,  and  a  massive 
circle,  all  of  iron.  They  next  set  up  the  pillars  in  the  wood,  fixed  the 
chains,  and  raised  the  circle  to  the  top.  This  took  up  a  good  many 
weeks,  but  the  wizards  at  least  did  not  object,  nor,  as  they  lived  in  the 
midst  of  unusual  plenty,  had  they  any  just  cause.  When  the  prelimina- 
ries were  at  last  completed,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  incantation,  and  the 
whole  city,  and  the  country  too,  thronged  thither  to  behold.     As  soon  as 

*  As  the  collection  called  *<  The  Seven  Cone  Masters.** 
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the  crowd  had  mustered,  the  wizards  declared  that  it  was  now  indispen- 
sable to  pick  out  twelve  men,  who  were  to  allow  themselves  to  be  chained 
to  the  pillars  during  the  ceremony.  One  of  these,  indeed,  it  was  ad- 
milted,  was  to  be  carried  off  by  the  demon,  but — as  the  wizards  rather 
cunningly  put  it — no  loyal  Frenchman  could  object  to  run  the  risk.  A 
good  many  faces  looked  blank  enough  at  this,  but  before  any  one  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  run  away,  a  dozen  names  belonging  to  citizens  of 
good  repute,  and  all  wedged  in  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  specta- 
tors, were  read  out,  with  the  bailli  at  their  head.  And  in  a  veiy  few 
minutes  eveiy  one  of  them,  bailli  and  all,  was  coaxed  into  the  circle, 
partly  by  dint  of  hearty  elbowing,  but  chiefly  because  the  crowd  hinted 
pretty  broadly  that  they  had  no  alternative.  The  wizards  chained  them 
to  the  pillars,  and  then  began  to  gibber  and  dance, — a  game  they  kept 
up  until  everybody  was  tired,  themselves  included,  but  without  produdng 
any  particular  result  Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  outsiders, 
nobody  was  whisked  away,  nor  did  even  one  solitary  imp  condescend  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  At  last  it  became  too  evident  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  &rce,  and  great  was  the  indignation.  The  mob  groaned,  hooted, 
howled,  and  cast  rubbish, — a  great  deal  of  which,  but  of  course  purely 
by  accident,  fell  upon  the  respected  person  of  the  bailli,  who  swore  pretty 
audibly  to  be  amply  avenged  on  the  two  impostors  the  very  moment  he 
got  loose.  The  twelve  good  men  and  true  reviled  the  wizards,  and  the 
wizards  reviled  the  twelve  good  men  and  true,  declaring  that  the  latter 
had  wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought  spoilt  the  incantation  by  secretly 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  within  the  circle.  Of  course  the  wizards 
were  arrested — one  of  them  after  a  very  smart  chase — and  led  at  once  to 
the  stake.  But  scarcely  had  the  flames  that  consumed  them  expired, 
when  a  most  destructive  tempest  burst  over  the  district — it  was  then  har- 
vest-time— and  this  i^as  universally  attributed  to  the  malicious  spirits  of 
the  executed  sorcerers. 

The  glimpses  which  history  affords  of  mediaeval  manners — of  the  do- 
ings and  the  influence  of  such  representative  men  as  John  Ball,  Wolsey, 
Bishop  Acunha,  and  Cardinal  Fregosi,  form  an  all-sufficient  comment 
upon  this  kind  of  clerical  training.  Seeing  them  at  their  studies,  we  are 
not  astonished  to  find  clergymen  figuring  as  they  do  in  the  tales  of  Boc- 
caccio and  the  extravagances  of  Rabelais.  In  countless  instances  the  pas- 
tors were,  as  these  writers  represent  them,  the  agents  of  demoralization  ; 
men  who  seemed  to  know  but  one  text,  "The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,"  and  who  only  sought  to  illustrate  it 
As  for  the  chaplains,  they  displayed  much  more  of  the  pander  and  buf- 
foon than  of  the  herald  of  grace.  And  they  recommended  themselves  to 
the  favor  of  their  patrons  rather  by  the  contrivance  of  amusement  than 
the  construction  of  homilies.     Take  the  Abb£  Delebaigne  as  an  example. 
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This  reverend  gentleman,  as  Bouchet  tells  ns,  prepared  a  peculiar  musi- 
€:al  instrument  for  the  delectation  of  Louis  XI.  He  had  a  hamper  made 
with  a  number  of  narrow  compartments,  thrust  a  live  pig  into  each,  and 
placed  a  cylinder,  stuck  with  points  and  turned  by  a  handle,  across.  He 
then  covered  the  internal  arrangements  carefully  from  view,  and  had  the 
machine  carried  into  the  royal  presence.  Pulling  a  very  solemn  face,  he 
turned  the  handle,  and  the  i>orkers  squeaked  like  a  hundred-and-fifty 
pairs  of  bagpipes,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  monarch — who  then  and 
there  rewarded  the  deviser  of  this,  the  first  hurdy-gurdy  on  record,  with 
half-a-dozen  fat  livings. 


^  >  ■ 
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THIS  form  of  speech,  more  than  any  other  that  we  know,  has  been 
opposed  by  word  critics  and  grammarians  generally.  Some  have 
spoken  of  it  simply  as  uncouth  English,  or  a  new-fangled  phrase ;  while 
others  have  called  it  by  harder  names, — "a  clumsy  solecism,"  **an  in- 
congruous and  ridiculous  form  of  speech,"  "an  awkward  neologism, 
which  neither  convenience,  intelligibility,  nor  syntactical  congruity  de- 
mands." These  writers,  however,  have  not  satisfied  themselves  with  the 
use  of  single  expressions.  Many  have  been  the  pages  that  have  been 
penned  from  time  to  time,  to  show  that  the  form  has  no  legitimate  claim 
to  adoption,  or  to  ridicule  it,  if  possible,  out  of  the  place  it  has  gained  in 
the  language.  But  the  stupidest  is  that  which  some  time  since  appeared 
in  one  of  our  literary  monthlies.  Instead  of  candor  and  intelligent  argu- 
ment, calculated  to  command  the  respect  and  compel  the  assent  of  think- 
ing people,  it  presents  us  with  a  pitiful  display  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
attempting  to  carry  the  day  by  means  of  ridicule  and  disgusting  puerilities. 
Most  writers  speak  of  the  participle  in  -tng,  in  such  sentences  as  "The 
house  is  building,"  "The  garments  are  making,"  "Wheat  is  selling,"  as 
used  "  in  a  passive  sense."  But  this  is  wrong.  It  is  simply  an  intransi- 
tive use  of  an  ordinarily  transitive  participial.  "  The  house  is  building"  is 
grammatically  equivalent  to  "The  house  is  going  up"  or  "The  house  is 
increasing,"  Of  course,  the  act  of  building  is  not  something  done  by  the 
house  of  itself,  any  more  than  is  its  going  up  or  its  increasing.  And  yet 
the  sentence  "The  house  is  building"  predicates  action  of  the  house  as 
truly  as  does  the  sentence  "The  house  is  going  up."  No  one  ever  thinks 
of  considering ^w>i^  here  as  used  "  in  a  passive  sense. "  It  is  simply  intran- 
sitive. So  is  building.  So,  too,  are  the  participles  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, however  frequently  they  may  be  otherwise  used  in  other  connec- 
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tions:  "The  dinner  is  cooking,*'  *'A  storm  is  brewing"  "The  third 
volume  is  noyr prin/ing,"  For,  though  we  can  say  "The  dinner  is  cook- 
ing under  the  mistress's  own  direction,"  **  A  storm  is  brewing  in  the  west," 
"The  third  volume  is  now  publishing  aJ  the  Harpers,"  we  cannot  say 
"  The  dinner  is  cooking  fy  the  mistress  herself,"  "  A  storm  is  brewing  dy 
the  elements,"  "The  third  volume  is  publishing  fy  the  Harpers."  The 
reason  is  that  the  form  is  neither  passive  nor  used  in  a  passive  sense. 

To  illustrate  the  case  still  further,  take  the  word  widening.  Using  it 
transitively,  we  may  say  "The  men  are  widening  the  stream."  Using  it 
intransitively,  we  may  say  "The  stream  is  widening."  But  this,  though 
really  an  employment  of  the  participle  in  what  the  grammars  call  "its 
passive  sense,"  happens  to  represent  the  stream  as  itself  doing  something. 
If  we  want  to  speak  of  the  widening  as  done  by  other  agents,  and  still  use 
the  word  s/ream  as  the  subject,  we  must  resort  to  some  other  form  of 
speech.  Yet  we  cannot  say  "The  stream  is  widened."  This  would 
imply  that  the  work\of  widening  is  no  longer  going  on.  We  must  say 
"The  stream  is  in  process  of  being  widened,"  or  something  similar. 

But  we  should  like  just  here  to  inquire  for  a  moment  why  we  can  say 
"The  house  is  building,"  and  yet,  in  attempting  to  convey  the  same  form 
of  thought,  cannot  say  "The  stream  is  widening."  The  reason  we  con- 
ceive to  be  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  in  a  sentence  like  the  former 
the  thing  spoken  of  is  incapable,  of  itself,  of  doing  literally  the  deed 
attributed  to  it.  Thus,  while  wheat  is  capable  of  growing,  and  we  can 
say  literally  "Wheat  grows,"  we  cannot  say  "Wheat  sells,"  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  sells  when  we  say  "The  farmer  sells  wheat"  But,  by 
a  sort  of  figure,  we  are  allowed  to  say  "  Wheat  sells  well,"  or  "Wheat  is 
selling."  We  say  "by  a  sort  of  figure,"  for  an  act  is  attributed  to  the 
thing  spoken  of, — wheat,  in  this  instance, — ^which  literally  that  thing  is 
incapable  of  performing.  Hence,  a  figurative  sense,  if  any  at  all,  is  of 
necessity  given  to  the  verb  or  participle.  So  in  all  such  cases,  as  "The 
house  is  erecting,"  "The  book  is  printing,"  "A  storm  is  brewing," 
"The  bread  is  baking,"  "The  tea  is  drawing,"  etc.,  etc  Change 
these  subjects  to  the  names  of  agents  capable  of  performing  the  literal  act 
specified,  and  we  change  the  meaning, — ^we  may  make  nonsense — unless 
we  supply  an  object  Try  it :  "James  is  erecting,"  "  William  is  print- 
ing," "John  is  brewing,"  "Sarah  is  baking,"  "  Mary  is  drawing,"  etc 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  order  to  convey  this 
seemingly  "passive  sense,"  these  words  are  and  must  be  invariably  used 
iniransiiiveJy.  If  a  verb  like  ereci,  or  make^  which  is  usually  transitive,  can 
be  employed  in  accordance  with  the  form  "The  house  is  building,"  it 
cannot  be  as  a  transitive  verb.  If  it  cannot  be  used  intransitively  with- 
out ambiguity  or  nonsense,  the  form  cannot  be  legitimately  employed. 
Hence,  we  can  hardly  say  "The  horse  is  whipping,"  meaning  that  the 
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horse  is  receiving  a  whipping,  or  *'The  door  is  unbarring,"  to  indicate 
that  some  one  is  unbarring  the  door,  or  **The  book  is  studying,"  as  an 
equivalent  for  "Some  one  is  studying  the  book." 

Under  these  circumstances,  along  with  the  desire  of  embodying  these 
and  similar  ideas  in  words  without  introducing  the  name  of  the  agent  of 
the  act  as  transitively  expressed,  the  query  naturally  enough  arises.  What 
form  of  words  shall  we  use  ?  Shall  we  always  have  recourse  to  a  circum- 
locution more  or  less  tedious,  or  can  we  not  tersely  and  correctly  express 
the  idea  intended  in  some  other  way?  We  say  **The  men  are  widening 
the  street"  We  wish  to  express  the  same  passively.  But  we  cannot  say 
**The  street  is  widening  by  the  men."  This  makes  nonsense.  Nor  can 
we  convey  our  meaning  by  saying  '*The  street  is  widened  ;"  for  that  ex- 
presses a  discontinued  action.  Why  can  we  not  say  ''The  street  is  being 
widened  ?"  Being  widened  is  simply  the  passive  for  widening.  Why  is 
not  is  being  widened  the  legitimate  passive  for  is  widening  ?    Compare 

Aciroe,     The  boys  are  mending  the  nets. 

Passive,     The  nets  are  being  mended  by  the  boj's. 

Aciive,     I  was  teaching  you  to  write. 

Passive,     You  were  being  taught  to  write  by  me. 

To  this  it  is  objected — 

1.  That  the  form  is  new.  Granted.  Was  there  never  a  time  when 
other  forms  were  new  ?  If  the  objection  has  any  force,  we  must  abandon 
the  idea  of  ever  having  any  more  words  or  forms  of  speech  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

2.  That  it  is  unnecessary.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  this  may  be 
true ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  get  along  without  it  So  we  might  dispense 
with  a  thousand  other  forms  the  use  of  which  is  a  great  convenience. 
The  very  fact  that  the  form  is  and  has  been  used  extensively  and  by  good 
writers,  is  of  itself  presumptive  evidence  that,  if  not  strictly  necessary,  it  is 
certainly  called  for  as  a  convenience. 

3.  That  it  is  awkward.  For  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  this 
charge  is  just  as  true  against  "Is  becoming  straightened,"  "Is  growing 
accustomed  to  it,"  "  Has  been  in  course  of  relinquishment,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  expressions,  as  it  is  against  "Is  being  done."  If  the  latter 
cannot  be  used  on  the  score  of  clumsiness,  a  thousand  other  forms  in 
good  repute  should  be  abandoned  also. 

4.  That  consistency  would  require  our  using  "Aoj  been  being  built," 
*^had  been  being  built,"  etc.  ; — on  the  principle,  we  presume,  that  if  it 
is  right  and  proper  to  say  "  I  ^  love"  and  *'l  did  love,"  consistency  re- 
quires that  we  also  say  "I  have  dam  love,"  "I  had  done  love,"  etc  ;  or, 
if  it  is  proper  to  say  "The  house  is  to  be  sold,"  and  "The  house  was  to 
be  sold,"  consistency  demands  that  we  should  also  say  "It  has  been  to  be 
sold,"  "It  had  been  to  be  sold,"  etc.  I 
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5.  That  the  verb  h  he  cannot  be  a  complement  to  itself,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  io  exist  and  always  predicates  existence.  To  this 
we  have  just  four  things  to  say. 

a.  The  verb  to  be  does  not  zXxrzys  predicate  existence.  It  denotes  being, 
of  course,  and  therefore  implies  existence  just  as  thousands  of  other  verbs 
do.  If  I  can  strike,  the  very  fact  of  my  possessing  the  ability  to  strike 
implies  that  I  exist.  Just  so,  if  I  am  striking,  the  bare  £aict  of  my  putting 
forth  the  act  implies  that  I  am.  But,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  am  striking," 
am  no  more  predicates  existence  than  does  can^  in  the  sentence  "I 
can  strike."  The  former  sentence  predicates  the  present  putting  forth 
of  the  act  of  striking ;  nothing  more :  the  latter,  a  present  ability  to 
put  forth  such  an  act  That  the  verb  /0  ^,  as  an  auxiliary,  is  not  a 
synonym  of  the  verb  to  exist,  requires  no  labored  argument  to  prove.  If 
these  verbs  were  "perfect  synonyms,"  as  it  is  said  they  are,  then  the  sen- 
tence "I  am  not  living,  I  am  only  existing,"  would  be  palpably  and 
ridiculously  contradictory  and  tautological ;  for  the  sentence  might  as 
well  read  "I  exist  not  living,  I  exist  only  existing,"  or  "  I  </<?  not  exist 
living,  I  exist  only  existing,"  which  again  may,  of  course,  be  converted 
into  *^\do  not  be  living;  I  am  only  existing."  According  to  the  same 
doctrine,  the  sentence,  '*The  old  type  of  British  knighthood  was  felt  to 
exist  in  full  force  in  him,"  is  equivalent  to  ''The  old  type  of  British 
knighthood  existed  felt  to  exist,"  etc.  '*  VVhately  was  to  be  the  new  arch- 
bishop," is  equivalent  to  **  Whately  existed  to  exist  the  new  archbishop ;" 
and  **He  was  to  have  been  here  before,"  to  ^^'ELe  existed  to  have  existed 
here  before  !"     Synonyms,  indeed  !    Credat  Judceus  Apella! 

b.  Again,  the  statement  that  the  verb  to  be  cannot  be  a  complement  to 
itself  is  an  untruth  ''so  palpable,  so  monstrous,  so  ridiculous,  that  it 
needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  scouted."  Take  the  sentence  "  He 
was  to  have  been  here  before."  What  is /e?  ^tfw  ^«i  but  a  complement 
to  was?  Was  may  not  be  in  the  grammarian's  view  "an  auxiliary'." 
But  it  certainly  is  nothing  else, — as  truly  an  auxiliary  as  should  is,  in  the 
sentence  '*  He  should  have  been  here  before.".  And  to  one  whose  know- 
ledge of  English  grammar  is  not  merely  something  derived  from  Ben 
Jonson  and  Murray  or  from  the  study  of  Latin  Grammars,  to  have  been  is 
as  truly  a  complement  of  was  as  it  is  of  should,  and  might  be  of  ought,  or 
of  many  another  verb.  Compare  also,  "That  which  is  to  be  hath  already 
been," — is  to  be  being  equivalent  to  may  be  or  tuill  be. 

c.  A  proper  analysis  of  the  form  is  being  made  will  show  that  being  is  not 
a  complement  of  is,  nor  is  is  an  auxiliary  of  being.  The  root  or  basis 
of  the  expression,  evidently,  is  the  word  made.  It  embodies  the  main 
thought,  and  on  it  the  stress  comes  in  utterance.  But,  auxiliary  to  this 
basis,  with  a  view  to  express  a  continuance  of  the  act  denoted  by  it,  is  the 
word  being.     Then,  auxiliary  to  made,  thus  compounded  with  and  modi- 
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fied  in  meaning  by  being,  comes  is,  containing  the  wording  or  asserting 
element.  Is,  therefore,  is  really  complemented,  not  by  being y  but  by 
made  under  a  modified  form.  To  illustrate  this  yet  further,  take  the 
combination  is  made.  Insert  some  word  or  phrase  between  its  compo- 
nent parts,  as  follows, — **is  noi  made,"  "is  really  made,"  "is  lo  be 
made,"  "  is  i>«  the  point  0/ being  made,"  etc.  In  each  of  these,  the  aux- 
iliary is  is  complemented  by  made,  modified  in  meaning  by  some  word  or 
phrase.  Now  what  we  hold,  and  what  we  believe  must  be  clear  to  every 
one,  is  that,  in  the  form  is  being  made,  is  sustains  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion to  what  follows  it  as  in  the  foregoing  and  in  all  similar  cases,  and 
that  the  complement  of  is  is  not  being,  any  more  than  nol  or  really  or  lo  be 
01  on  Ihe  poinl  0/ being,  but  the  modified  passive  participle  that  follows, 
whether  modified  by  being,  or  any  other  allowable  word  or  expression. 

d.  This  objection  comes  with  very  ill  grace  from  those  who  hold  that 
is  making  is  but  an  abridgment  of  is  a-making.  For,  if  this  is  true,  is 
being  made  must  be  an  elliptical  form  for  ^r  a-being  made.  And,  if  this  is 
the  case,  being  made,  like  making,  is  not  the  complement  of  is,  but  the 
object  of  the  obsolescent  preposition  a.  The  objection,  therefore,  that 
the  verb  lo  be  is  here  an  auxiliary  to  itself,  and  consequently  improper, 
must  be  abandoned ;  or  else  the  idea  that  is  making  is  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  is  a-making  must  be  given  up.  We  leave  it  to  those  whom  it 
concerns,  to  say  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  will  take,  or  whether 
they  will  take  either. 

6.  That  it  is  an  incongruous  form  of  speech,  not  conveying  the  idea 
intended.  It  is  designed  to  express  continued  passivity,  sometimes  pres- 
ent, sometimes  past.  To  the  minds  of  multitudes,  even  though  they  may 
never  use  the  expression,  it  certainly  does  convey  this  idea.  If  the  sen- 
tence "The  street  is  being  widened"  represented,  as  the  objection  vir- 
tually says  it  does  represent,  the  action  as  going  on  and  at  the  same  time 
completed,  it  might  with  justice  be  objected  to.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
If  we  say,  "The  street  is  wide,"  we  assert  respecting  the  street  a  state 
involving  no  idea  whatever  of  action.  Hence,  such  a  phrasing  as  "The 
street  is  being  wide"  for  "The  street  is  wide"  would  be  an  incongruous, 
unmeaning  tautology.  Now  when  we  say  "The  street  is  widened,"  the 
words  in  like  manner  assert  the  present  condition  of  the  street  But  it  is 
a  condition  involving  the  idea  of  action, — not  necessarily,  however,  of 
"completed"  action,  but  properly  o^ suspended  action.  The  insertion  of 
being  inio  the  predicate — "The  street  is  being  widened"— removes  the 
suspension.  It  represents  the  action  as  being  or  existing, — as  no  longer 
suspended,  and  consequently  as  continuing.  And  this  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  The  expression  properly  employed,  therefore,  legitimately 
conveys  no  other  idea  than  that  of  continued  subjection  to  an  action,  the 
character  of  which  is  denoted  by  the  passive  participle. 
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We  say  "the  expression  properly  employed ;"  for  we  admit  that  it  is 
not  every  tronsitive  verb  that  can  be  legitimately  employed  under  the  form 
u  being  done.  Many  passive  participles — and  ' '  passive"  is  what  we  mean, 
though  some  prefer  to  designate  the  simple  participial  form  in  -ed,  like 
laoed^  as  past — ^many  passive  participles  convey  the  idea  of  continued 
action.  Such  participles  cannot  be  separated  from  is  or  are  by  the  inser- 
tion of  being.  ''Nobody/'  says  Bullions,  "would  think  of  saying  '  He 
is  being  loved.' "  This  is  very  true.  To  love  is  one  of  those  verbs  which, 
in  the  present,  whether  active  or  passive,  denote  a  continuance  of  the  act 
Hence,  no  one  who  knows  how  to  speak  English  ever  thinks  of  saying 
"He  is  being  loved"  anymore  than  "He  is  loving," — though  Brown 
and  others  seem  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  good  English  transitive-verb 
form,  and  insert  it  in  their  grammars. 

The  following  afford  examples  of  other  verbs  of  the  same  class  :  "  His 
style  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  abundantly  imitated,** — H,  Martineau, 
"The  generality  of  the  world  are  fettered  by  rules." — Steele,  "Busy 
multitudes  are  emplq\'ed  withindoors  in  the  drawing  up  of  writings  and 
conve}'ances." — Addison,  Not  merely  is  the  introduction  ol being  before 
these  participials  unnecessary ;  it  would  be  positively  wrong,  burdening 
the  expression  with  redundancy,  as  much  so  as  would  the  insertion  of 
i«>»^  before  wide  in  the  sentence  "The  stream  is  wide."  But  take  a 
transitive  verb  like  widen,  or  strike,  which  does  not  convey  the  idea  of 
continued  action,  and  which  therefore  admits  of  the  form  is  widening — 
"The  men  are  widening  the  street" — ^in  order  to  express  this  idea,  but 
which  does  not  allow  of  the  intransitive  use  of  that  form,  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  case  is  materially  changed.  We  quoted  just  now  the  words 
of  Addison,  "Multitudes  are  employed,"  etc.  Compare  with  these  the 
sentence  "The  stream  is  widened."  The  difference  is  obvious,  so  far  as 
the  form  of  the  thoughts  is  concerned.  The  former  conveys  the  idea  of 
an  existing,  continuing  act ;  the  latter,  of  an  act  not  in  continuance.  To 
express  its  continuance,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  the  word  bemg, — "The 
stream  is  being  widened."  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  ordinary  "passive"  form,  so  called,  expresses  a  continuance 
of  the  act,  being  should  not  be  employed ;  but  when  the  usual  passive 
form  does  not  express  progression,  being  should  be  employed.  The  fol- 
lowing presents  a  violation  of  this  principle  ;  "Strong  efforts  are  made  to 
procure  his  discharge."  If  the  passive  form  must  be  used  here  instead 
of  are  making,  it  should  be  are  being  made.  Are  made  does  not  truly 
express  the  idea  of  a  continuance  of  effort.  If  that  idea  is  obtained,  it  is 
rather  by  inference  than  otherwise.  The  words  undoubtedly  imply  action 
belonging  to  what  is  called  present  time.  But  that  present  is  not  a  "  pro- 
gressive present ;"  it  is  rather  "the  repetitive  present,"  denoting  what  oc- 
curs or  is  done  from  time  to  time.    Compare  the  two  sentences,  "  Efforts 
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are  making  to  secure  his  pardon/'  "Efforts  are  made  on  his  behalf." 
The  former  asserts  the  present  conltnuance  of  the  act  (of  making) ;  the 
latter,  a  succession  of  acts  (efforts),  occurring  at  intervals  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  so  belonging  to  present  time  and  requiring  a  verb  in  the 
present  tense. 

We  wish  now  to  give  a  few  cases  in  which  we  think  the  use  of  the  form 
is  being  made  is  yi^i^zYAt,  Marcel,  on  Language,  vol.  ii.,  p.  djy  speaks 
of  "the  rapid  and  careless  manner  in  which  words  are  usually  repeated 
when  being  committed  to  memory."  This  is  but  an  elliptical  form  for 
"When  they  tfr^  being  committed  to  memory."  It  is  obvious,  he  could 
not  have  said  either  "when  commuting^**  or  "when  committed  to  memory," 
without  conveying  either  nonsense  or  a  false  meaning.  A  similar  state- 
ment may  be  made  concerning  the  participial  in  each  of  the  following 
examples.  "It  was  being  uttered." — Coleridge,  "The  foundation  was 
being  laid." — Brit,  Critic,  We  wish  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves 
whether  Goold  Brown  and  his  followers  are  really  correct  when  they  say 
that,  instead  of  these,  "  it  would  be  mttch  better  to  say  *  It  [i.  e.  the  sen- 
tence] was  uttering,'  *  It  was  uttered,'  or  *It  was  in  uttering,'  [*It  was 
a-uttering'  perhaps  I]  and  '  The  foundation  was  laying'  [suggestive  of  a 
hen's  laying]  'The  foundation  was  laid,'  or  *The  foundation  ivas  about 
being  laid.*" — Brown's  Gr,  0/  Gram,,  p.  384.  Do  these  forms  really 
express  the  idea  intended  ?  Not  one  of  them  ;  not  even  the  last,  the  idea 
being  there  misrepresented  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  about.  How, 
then,  can  they  be  preferable  to  those  they  are  proposed  to  be  used  for  ? 
We  add  two  or  three  more  :  "  Some  were  being  slain,  others  captured." — 
Watson's  Sallust.  "The  good  are  being  gathered  into  life." — Mrs. 
Stowe ;  Pre/,  to  Sun.  Mem.  "The  birth-place  of  peoples  and  tongues 
and  £uths  is  being  forced  to  render  up  her  embosomed  mysteries ;  the 
sphynx  riddle  is  being  read  ;  the  buried  treasures  of  barbaric  art  are  being 
brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  and  are  being  caused  to  read  a  stoiy  that 
extends  av/ay  down  to  the  bosom  of  the  antique  by-gone." — Put.  Monthly, 
Nov.  1854.  In  all  these  examples,  unless  possibly  in  that  from  Mrs. 
Stowe,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  idea  that  the  things  are  in  the  act  of 
being  done,  neither  the  intransitive  form  in  -ing,  nor  yet  the  simple  pas- 
sive participle  will  do  to  be  substituted  for  the  compound  form. 

Thus,  we  see  that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  true  participial 
form  to  be  employed  is  that  in  -ing,  used  intransitively ;  certain  others,  in 
which  the  passive  participle  should  be  employed;  and  yet  others,  in 
which  the  compound  participle  being  done  is  preferable,  for  tlie  reason  that 
neither  of  the  foregoing  forms  can  be  employed,  without  the  adoption  of 
a  different  verb  (as,  "The  deed  is  attended  with  [instead  of  '  is  being  fol- 
lowed by']  unexpected  consequences") ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
is-being-made  form  is  briefer  than  any  other  and  quite  as  expressive. 
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TEACHING  HISTORY. 

THE  successful  teaching  of  history  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  duties  of  an  instructor:  so  difficult  indeed,  that 
many  give  it  a  subordinate  place,  and  Normal  Schools  rarely  attempt  to 
fit  their  pupils  for  this  department  Any  child  can  be  taught  certain  &cts 
and  dates,  by  a  due  amount  of  p>ersevei%nce  and  drill.  But  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  give  a  scholar  a  distinct,  collective  impression  of  any  course 
of  events.  Mnemonics  may  help  the  memory  to  retain  dates,  but  dates 
are  only  the  pegs  upon  which  Histoiy,  like  wrought  tapestr}',  is  hung — 
the  machinery  that  rolls  the  panorama  before  the  eye.  It  would  seem 
that  this  study  is  natural  to  most  minds.  The  youngest  child  listens 
eagerly  to  a  well-told  story,  and  likes  it  the  more  when  it  is  true.  What 
is  History  but  a  continuous  true  stoiy  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  on 
this  principle? 

Take,  for  example.  United  States  History.  First  give  a  few  general 
topics,  as,  What  is  History?  Its  value?  Its  periods?  and  others  of  like 
character,  so  that  the  pupil  receives  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  about 
to  acquire.  Begin  then,  say,  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. Do  not  be  satisfied  with  ascertaining  by  questions  that  he  knows 
from  what  port  Columbus  sailed,  and  on  what  day  he  touched  Guana- 
hani's  Island.  Require  each  member  of  the  class  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  tell  the  story  through  in  his  awn  language.  Columbus's 
applications  at  the  courts  of  Europe,  his  defeats  and  successes,  his  start- 
ing, his  voyage,  his  picturesque  landing,  must  all  be  as  distinctly  and 
connectedly  related  as  though  no  other  events  had  ever  occurred.  Not 
even  Columbus's  early  life  belongs  to  the  subject,  but  should  be  given  as 
another  topic,  the  whole  to  be  related  as  any  man's  life  would  be  told  ; 
his  voyages  to  America  being  some  of  its  incidents.  It  may  require  several 
recitations  to  bring  the  class  to  the  desired  standard,  but  having  accom- 
plished one  subject  in  this  way,  others  will  not  be  so  difficult  Write  the 
topics  to  be  given  to  the  class  according  to  the  subject,  not  in  connection 
of  time.  It  will  assist  the  pupil,  where  the  topic  is  long,  to  write  an  ac- 
count, leaving  out  all  episodes.  But,  you  will  say,  the  mind  will  thus 
have  its  pictures,  but  they  fail  of  any  connection.  But  hear  us  through. 
Having  gone  in  this  way  over  the  first  period,  review  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  separate  images  will  fall  into  their  places,  the  tapestry  before  wrought 
will  be  hung  on  its  hooks.  The  whole  book  being  completed  in  this 
way,  there  yet  remains  the  fixing  of  these  impressions.  The  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  five  parts,  (i)  The  settlements  of  the  States. 
(2)  The  colonial  wars.  (3)  The  Revolution.  (4)  The  Administrations. 
(5)  The  late  war.     Each  pupil  is  required  to  make  a  list  of  the  dates  of 
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settlements — by  whom  and  where;  the  colonial  wars — between  whom 
and  when ;  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  with  dates ;  the  principal  events 
of  each  Administration,  and  the  dates  of  the  battles  of  the  late  war ; — all 
to  be  committed  to  memoiy.  Scholars  that  have  studied  history  for  two 
or  three  years  by  other  methods  and  remembered  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
assure  us  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  forget  what  they  have  learned  by 
this  plan.  All  the  varied  information  of  the  teacher  is  thus  brought  out 
to  enliven  and  fix  the  subject.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  subtle  tra- 
cing of  effects  from  causes,  that  belongs  to  the  true  historical  mind,  can 
thus  be  most  easily  pursued. 


s.  A   LESSON  IN  TEACHING. 

IN  a  letter  to  the  Ledger  explaining  his  persistence  in  declining  honor- 
ary degrees,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  gives  the  following  account  of  how 
he  was  taught  to  conquer  in  studying,  and  to  stick  to  what  he  had  learned. 
The  teacher  was  William  P.  N.  Fitzgerald ;  the  school  Mount  Pleasant 
Classical  Institute,  Amherst,  Mass. 

"I  first  went  to  the  blackboard,  uncertain,  soft,  full  of  whimpering. 
*That  lesson  must  be  learned,'  he  said,  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  but  with  a 
terrible  intensity,  and  with  the  certainty  of  Fate.  All  explanations  and 
excuses  he  trod  under  foot  with  titter  scomfulness.  *  I  want  that  problem. 
I  don't  want  any  reasons  why  I  don't  get  it'  *  I  did  study  it  two  hours.' 
'  That's  nothing  to  me — I  want  the  lesson.  You  need  not  study  it  at  all, 
or  you  may  study  it  ten  hours — ^just  to  suit  yourself.  I  want  the  lesson. 
Underwood,  go  to  the  blackboard  I'  *  Oh,  yes,  but  Underwood  got 
somebody  to  show  him  his  lesson. '  *  What  do  I  care  how  you  get  it  ? 
That's  your  business.     But  you  must  have  it' 

**In  the  midst  of  a  lesson,  his  cold  and  calm  voice  would  fall  upon  me 
in  the  midst  of  a  demonstration — *  No  I'  I  hesitated,  stopped,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  beginning ;  and,  on  reaching  the  same  spot  again — 
'  No !'  uttered  with  the  tone  of  perfect  conviction,  barred  my  progress. 
*  The  next  1'  and  I  sat  down  in  red  confusion.  He,  too,  was  stopped 
with  *  No  I'  but  went  right  on,  finished,  and  as  he  sat  down,  was  rewarded 
with  'Very  well.'  *  Why,'  whimpered  I,  '  I  recited  it  just  as  he  did,  and 
you  said  No!'  *Why  didn't  you  say  Yes !  and  stick  to  it?  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  your  lesson.  You  must  know  that  you  know  it !  You 
have  learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure.  If  all  the  world  says  No,  your 
business  is  to  say  Yes,  and  prove  it  1' " 
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EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  IX. — Sulphur  and  Us  Compounds. 

SULPHUR,  or  Brimstone,  is  obtained  at  the  shops  in  three  different 
forms :  in  irregular  lumps,  just  as  it  is  delivered  in  bulk  bj  the 
cargo ;  in  cylindrical  sticks  or  bars,  known  as  "roll-sulphur  ;"  and  in  a 
soft  powder  called  "  flowers  of  sulphur."  Either  form  is  suitable  for  ex- 
hibition of  the  properties  of  this  element 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  (consequently  tasteless),  inodorous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  readily  fusible. 

Exp,  92.  Put  some  sulphur  in  a  test-tube  and  apply  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
becoming  a  thin  liquid  easily  poured,  and  of  course  readily  convertible 
into  the  form  of  roll-sulphur,  by  pouring  into  cylindrical  moulds. 

Exp.  93.  Put  a  small  bit  of  sulphur  in  a  test-tube  and  apply  heat  as 
before,  but  continue  it  until  the  whole  has  been  sublimed.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  form  of  "flowers  of  sulphur,"  adhering  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube. 

Exp.  94.  Fill  an  old  cup  or  crucible  half  full  of  sulphur,  and  apply  a 
gentle  heat  until  it  is  entirely  melted.  Set  it  aside  until  by  cooling  a 
tolerably  firm  crust  has  formed  over  the  surface.  Break  a  hole  in  this 
and  pour  off  all  that  will  run  out  If  the  cup  be  broken  so  as  to  expose 
the  mass  of  sulphur  in  the  bottom, a  quantity  of  crystals  will  be  exhibited. 

This  experiment  may  with  care  be  shown  on  a  small  scale  by  using  the 
bowl  of  a  common  clay  pipe  instead  of  a  cup.  The  stem  of  the  pipe 
ser\'es  as  a  handle. 

Exp.  95.  Fill  a  large-sized  test-tube  nearly  full  of  sulphur,  and  apply 
a  strong  heat  The  sulphur  melts  as  before,  but  upon  continuing  the 
beat  it  becomes  dark-colored  and  thick,  and  at  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture (500°  F.)  it  is  again  a  thin,  dark-colored  liquid.  Pour  the  con- 
tents now  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  the  sulphur  immediately  takes  the 
form  of  an  elastic  gum,  which  may  be  easily  moulded  by  the  fingers.  It 
is  often  used  in  this  condition  for  taking  impressions  of  medals.  It 
resumes  its  ordinary  brittle  condition  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Exp.  96.  To  a  test-tube  half  full  of  a  strong  solution  of  potash  add  as 
much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  can  be  taken  upon  a  penknife  blade,  and 
boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  liquid  assumes  a  brownish  tint  as  it 
dissolves  a  portion  of  the  sulphur.  After  boiling,  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  to  settle  and  cool ;  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  ;  add  about  as 
much  water,  and  finally  add  vinegar  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  dis- 
solved sulphur  is  precipitated,  causing  the  liquid  to  assume  a  milky  ap- 
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pearance.  When  this  is  filtered,  washed,  and  dried,  it  is  called  "milk 
of  sulphur. "  It  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color,  and  is  simply  sulphur 
in  its  finest  state  of  subdivision. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  all  of  which  are 
acids.  Only  two  of  them,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  are  of  sufiicient 
importance  to  receive  attention  in  an  elementary  course  of  chemistry. 

The  former  is  produced  whenever  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxygen  (Exp. 
'^^)  or  in  the  open  air.     Its  power  of  bleaching  is  easily  shown. 

Exp,  97.  Put  a  piece  of  sulphur  as  large  as  a  small  marble  on  a  bit 
of  slate  and  set  fire  to  it  A  cylinder  of  pasteboard  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  foot  high  will  form  a  convenient  chimney  to  set  over  the 
burning  sulphur  to  direct  the  acid  fumes  upward.  The  cylinder  should 
admit  a  little  air  at  the  bottom.  If  a  colored  rose,  moistened  or  wet  with 
water,  be  held  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  it  will  be  rapidly  bleached. 

The  Color  may  be  restored  by  washing  the  rose  in  water  to  which  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added. 

Exp,  98.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  evolved  rapidly  by  boiling  one  part 
of  copper  chips  or  filings  with  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  conducted 
by  a  tube  into  water,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  solution  acquires  the 
properties  of  the  gas. 

Exp,  99.  Pour  a  little  of  the  sulphurous  acid  solution  into  an  infusion 
of  logwood  or  red  cabbage.  It  is  promptly  bleached.  The  color  may 
be  restored  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol  is  employed  more  extensively  than  any  other  acid  by  chemists  and 
manufacturers.     It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  many  places. 

The  process  consists  in  first  making  sulphurous  acid  by  burning  sul- 
phur, and  then  conducting  the  fumes  into  an  enclosed  room  lined  with 
lead,  where  the  gas  is  mixed  with  nitric  or  hyponitric  acid  gas,  steam,  and 
air.  The  former  of  these  gives  up  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  convert- 
ing it  into  sulphuric,  and  then  recovers  the  amount  thus  lost  fi'om  the  air. 
A  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  absorbs  the  newly  formed 
acid,  and  is  afterward  boiled  down  to  the  proper  degree  of  condensation. 

This  important  manufacture  may  be  illustrated  in  the  class-room  by 
the  following  experiment 

Exp,  100.  Prepare  a  jar  capable  of  holding  two  gallons,  with  a  cork 
through  which  pass  four  bent  tubes  and  one  straight  one.  Put  in  two 
or  three  ounces  of  water.  Prepare  a  fiask  for  making  nitric  oxide,  as  in 
Exp.  60.  Also  a  fiask  for  sulphurous  acid,  as  in  Exp.  98.  A  third  flask 
must  be  employed  for  generating  steam.  Connect  these  with  the  large 
jar  and  set  all  the  processes  in  operation.  Supply  air  by  occasionally 
blowing  in  through  the  fourth  bent  tube,  taking  care  to  avoid  inhaling 
any  of  the  contents  of  the  jar.  The  straight  tube,  an  exit  tube  for  the 
extra  steam  and  gas,  will  prevent  too  great  pressure. 
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Twenty  or  thirty  minutes  is  sufficient  time  to  exhibit  the  process,  and 
to  show  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.     The  test  given  in  the  next  experiment  may  be  applied. 

Exp,  1 01.  To  a  glass  of  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  add  a  little  clear  solution  of  nitrate  of  bar)ta.  A  white  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  liaryta  is  formed. 

Exp,  102.  Fill  a  test-tube  one-fourth  full  of  water,  and  then  add  twice 
as  much  (by  bulk)  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  developed  is  too 
great  for  the  hand  to  bear. 

Exp,  103.  Dip  a  pine  stick  into  a  little  strong  sulphuric  add.  The 
stick  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  The  affinity  of  the 
acid  for  the  two  former  is  so  great  that  they  are  abstracted  at  once,  leav- 
ing the  carbon.     This  is  shown  by  the  stick  becoming  quite  black. 

G)mbinations  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  called  sulphides  or  sulphurets, 
occur  abundantly  in  nature.  Their  artificial  preparation  will  be  referred 
to  in  experiments  with  the  metals.  The  protosulphuret  of  iron  is  so 
important  to  the  experimenter  that  its  preparation  is  described  here. 

Exp,  104.  Mix  two  parts  by  weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  three 
parts  of  iron-filings.  Put  the  mixture  in  an  earthen  cup  or  crucible  (or, 
to  operate  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  a  pipe  bowl),  cover  carefully  with  sand 
and  clay,  and  heat  to  redness  in  the  stove.  The  sulphur  and  iron  will 
combine.  By  taking  a  little  longer  time,  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Exp,  105.  Mix  the  sulphur  and  iron-filings  as  in  the  last  experiment, 
and  add  enough  water  to  make  a  very  thick  paste.  Set  aside  for  an  hour 
or  two.     The  heat  evolved  shows  that  the  process  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  only  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur, 
although  a  disagreeable-smelling  gas,  is  in  almost  constant  use  by  the 
analytical  chemist,  and  is  an  interesting  reagent  to  the  experimenter.  It 
is  easily  and  rapidly  made  by  the  following  process. 

Exp,  106.  Put  half  an  ounce  of  protosulphuret  of  iron,  made  as  in 
Exp.  104  or  105,  into  a  bottle  provided  with  a  conduction-tube  similar 
to  that  employed  in  Exp.  40.  Pour  on  a  couple  of  ounces  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  gas  is  evolved  rapidly,  and  may  be  passed  into  water, 
as  in  case  of  chlorine,  and  the  solution  preserved  for  experiments  upon 
the  metals.     Do  not  inhale  the  gas. 

Exp,  107.  Make  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  by  using  it 
on  a  brush,  write  or  draw  a  picture  upon  white  paper.  While  it  is 
still  moist  expose  it  to  the  gas  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  generator.     The  picture  or  inscription  turns  rapidly  black. 

If  the  picture  has  been  allowed  to  dry  before  applying  the  gas,  the 
result  may  be  produced  by  pouring  over  it  some  of  the  solution  prepared 
as  in  Exp.  106. 
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NEED  OF  UPPER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  the  June  number  of  The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine^  the  organ  of 
the  Senior  class  at  Princeton,  President  M'Cosh  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  one  educational  want  of  the  country  at  this  present  time  is  a 
set  of  schools  between  the  common  schools  and  the  colleges.  "  Between 
these  two,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  there  seems  to  be  a  '  great  gulf 
fixed'  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  indeed  throughout  the  most  of  the 
States."  Our  American  Education,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  admirable 
elementary  instruction,  and  an  abundance  of  colleges ;  but  in  many 
States  it  has  no  adequate  means  for  enabling  our  clever  boys  to  rise  from 
the  lower  schools  to  the  collegiate  institutions.  This  lack  of  high  schools 
is  most  severely  felt  in  the  Southern  States ;  yet  it  prevails  to  a  deplorable 
extent  in  the  border  States  also,  and  in  the  southern  tier  of  Middle  and 
Western  States.  From  the  complaints  that  come  up  from  these  parts  of 
the  country.  Dr.  M'Cosh  is  sure  that  there  are  hundreds,  and  he  believes 
that  there  are  thousands,  of  young  men  of  bright  parts  and  high  literary 
and  scientific  tastes  and  appetites,  who  are  kept  from  rising  to  a  higher 
culture  by  the  single  circumstance  that  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  receiving,  in  early  life,  such  an  education  as  would  fit  them  for  enter- 
ing the  colleges.  It  is  not  solely  as  feeders  to  the  colleges,  however,  that 
he  would  have  such  higher  schools  established ;  though  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  this,  he  believes  that  their  value  cannot  be  over  esti- 
mated. He  pleads  for  them  on  broader  grounds.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  pupils  of  such  schools  would  go  out  directly  to  their  varied 
professions  in  life  with  much  more  highly  cultured  minds  than  they  could 
hope  to  possess  under  the  existing  system ;  and  it  is  through  the  elevation 
of  these  that  the  higher  education  would  accomplish  the  most  beneficent 
results  in  raising  the  grade  of  general  culture  among  us. 
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In  the  matter  of  elementary  instruction,  he  admits  that  our  State  s^ 
tern  is,  as  a  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  country ;  but  he  cannot  say 
as  much  for  our  supply  of  upper  schools  or  academies.  "  In  every  town 
and  centre  of  population  in  Germany  there  are  such  educational  instita^ 
tions,  with  four,  six,  or  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve  profissors,  giving  high 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  science,  to  youth  irom 
ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  in  Prussia  259 
such  schools,  including  145  Gymnasia,  in  which  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  occupy  a  high  place ;  and  65  Real  Schukn,  in  which  science 
is  the  predominant  element  Armed  with  an  order  from  the  Prussian 
Government,  I  inspected  a  number  of  these  schools  a  few  years  ago,  and 
I  found  them  in  a  state  of  most  admirable  efficiency,  and  helping  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  elevate  the  Prussians  in  the  scale  of  nations.  I 
found  similar  schools  springing  up  in  Austria,  and  raising  up  a  well- 
educated  middle  class  in  the  midst  of  abounding  superstition.  When  I 
was  in  Holland,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  I  found  a  well-organized  set  of 
literary  and  scientific  schools  in  the  leading  towns  of  that  country.  All 
these  schools  in  Germany  and  Holland  are  supported  by  the  State.  In 
England  there  is  a  large  body  of  old  endowed  schools  giving  high  in- 
struction in  classics,  but  not  otherwise  doing  much  good ;  but  in  these 
reforming  times  the  funds  are  certain  to  be  turned  to  good  account  In 
Scotland  the  teacher  of  every  parish  school  knows  Latin,  and  is  prepared 
to  give  instruction  in  that  language ;  and  in  all  towns  of  any  size  there 
are  Burgh  schools,  with  masters  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
mathematics." 

Advantages  like  these  are  not  enjoyed  by  American  youth,  except, 
perhaps,  in  two  or  three  States.  Massachusetts,  for  one,  has  "consid- 
erably upwards  of  one  hundred  high  schools,  not  including  those  in  the 
city  of  Boston."  "  Connecticut  has  been  striving  to  match  the  Bay  State 
in  this  respect,  and  will  no  doubt  succeed,  and  the  other  New  England 
States  will  follow," — a  long  way  off,  we  are  sony  to  believe ;  there  being 
less  to  be  hoped  for  from  **  the  other  New  England  States,"  not  excluding 
Connecticut,  than  from  many  of  the  younger  and  more  wide-awake  States 
of  the  West  *  *  New  York  State, "  he  continues,  '  *  has  also  been  seeking  to 
organize  its  academies  and  high  schools,  and  has  had  considerable  success. 
But  when  we  come  farther  south,  to  the  States  which  are  the  main  feeders 
of  Princeton  College,  we  find  that  very  little  has  been  done  for  the  promo- 
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tion  of  a  higher  education  in  schools."  As  a  consequence  of  this  lack 
of  high  schools,  "the  promising  boys  of  these  States  are  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  same  class  of  youths  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Germany,  or  in  Scotland."  Admitting  the  too  apparent  fact,  the 
question  arises,  How  can  the  evil  be  mitigated  or  entirely  removed,  soon- 
est and  best?  Dr.  M'Cosh  seems  to  think  by  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  of  the  required  rank;  and  he  expresses  the  determination  "to 
press  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  enlightened  men  till  they  are  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  its  importance." 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the  public  to  establish  a  new 
order  of  schools, ^-especially  since  in  the  places  where  such  schools  are 
most  needed  the  people  are  least  willing  to  sustain  any  schools, — ^would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  the  work  begun,  so  far  as  possible,  by  institutions 
already  established  ?  That  it  could  be  done  very  largely  with  existing 
means,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  and  by  means  that  are  now  largely  going 
to  waste. 

The  countiy  is  full  of  colleges  and  universities,  so  called,  scores  of 
which,  more  or  less  amply  endowed,  are  endeavoring  with  fifth-rate  pro- 
fessors and  illy-prepared  students  to  do  the  work  that  is  done  at  Harvard 
and  Yale.  Aiming  too  pretentiously,  they  are  shams.  Aiming  lower, 
they  might  do  well  much  good  work  that  is  urgently  needed,  and  which 
would  redound  to  their  own  honor,  and  the  benefit  of  multitudes  of 
students  who  are  now  spreading  themselves  over  courses  so  broad  and 
high  that  their  resulting  scholarship  is  transparently  thin.  Unprepared 
for  high  culture,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  students  to  receive,  in 
the  time  allotted,  a  genuine  college  training  fi-om  the  hands  even  of  first- 
rate  professors ;  much  less  at  the  hands  of  such  as  these  weak  institutions 
can  command.  Yet  these  same  institutions,  with  their  present  equip- 
ment, might  easily  give  their  students  the  less  ambitious,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  vastly  more  profitable  secondary  instruction  which  they  are 
prepared  to  receive,  and  which  would  fit  them  either  for  immediate  en- 
trance upon  the  ordinary  employments  of  business-life  or  for  pursuing 
successfully  a  first-class  college  course. 

A  hundred  years  hence  our  multitude  of  colleges  and  universities  may 
possibly  be  needed  as  such.  By  that  time,  too,  we  may  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  thoroughly  educated  professors  to  man  them.  But  just  now 
they  are  not  needed,  and  cannot  be  sustained  as  colleges  of  the  first  rank. 
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As  third,  fourth,  and  fifth-rate  colleges,  they  are  almost  a  nuisance.  As 
first-rale  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  to  which  they  could  readily  be  con- 
verted, they  would  be  needed,  and  might  go  far  toward  supplying  "the 
one  great  educational  want  of  the  country."  Whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  forego  great  pretension  for  greater  usefulness,  is  the  only 
question. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

ANOTHER  educational  need  of  the  country,  and  one  that  many 
consider  more  urgent  even  than  the  need  of  high  schools,  is  a  class 
of  schools  equivalent  to  the  German  Kindergartens.  For  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  of  the  primar)-  schools,  the  subjects  there  taught  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  are  grievously  unsuitable.  And 
there  are  besides,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  multitudes  of 
children  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  yet  old  enough 
to  receive  and  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  systematic  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  training.  For  such  children,  Froebel's  system  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  ;  and  as  fast  as  teachers  and  parents  become  acquainted  with  its 
merits,  Kindergartens  become  a  public  necessity.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  before  many  years  they  will  be  found  in  every  community.  One 
thing  that  has  delayed  and  still  delays  their  introduction,  is  the  lack  of 
properly  qualified  teachers.  Teachers  have  had  no  means  of  quali5'ing 
themselves  for  the  work  short  of  an  impossible  sojourn  in  Germany 
This  difficult)',  however,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  likely  soon  to  be 
remedied.  In  Boston,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kriege,  two  thoroughly  trained 
Kindergartners,  have  opened  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  with  a  training 
school  for  teachers ;  while  in  Springfield,  Mass. ,  Prof.  Wieb^,  a  disci- 
ple of  Froebel,  has  opened  an  Institute  consisting  of  a  Kindergarten,  a 
primary  class,  and  a  training  school  for  imparting  information  gratuitously 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  system.  From 
him  Froebel's  method  has  already  been  acquired  by  several  teachers  ; 
and,  as  a  result,  has  been  introduced  into  two  of  the  schools  connected 
with  the  State  Institution  at  Monson,  Mass.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Kindergartens  will  also  soon  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  s)-stems 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Where  Worman  got  his  "Original"  Exercises. 

MR.  EDITOR :  Some  time  ago  you  expressed  to  me  the  opinion  that 
there  was  not,  nor  possibly  could  be,  anything  worse  than  the 
"  points"  of  Worman's  so-called  German  Grammar,  which  I  had  exposed. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  you  were  grievously  mistaken.  There  is  something 
worse, — and  nowhere  else  than  in  the  very  book  of  this  "rising"  personage. 
Only  Worman  can  beat  Worman. 

When  this  gentleman  was  looking  about  for  some  "  intrinsically  valuable" 
work,  that  might  render  him  for  his  projected  French  Grammar,  the  same 
service  that  he  had  extorted  from  Otto  in  German^  he  lighted  upon  two  nice 
little  books  published  in  Germany,  for  German  students  of  French,  and 
written  by  a  man  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Ploetz.*  He  thought  he  might 
put  them  under  contribution  for  his  German  Grammar,  and  make  a  good 
thing  of  them.  The  numerous  exercises  (German,  for  translation-  into 
French)  made  his  mouth  water;  and  as  he  had  taken  the  ruies  of  his 
Grammar  from  Otto  (because,  as  he  assures  us,  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
injustice  to  the  student  to  withhold  them),  he  decided,  doubtless,  for  the 
same  reason  to  borrow  Mr.  Ploetz's  Exercises,  In  adopting  this  course  it 
apparently  did  not  strike  him  (in  his  solicitude  to  do  good  to  his  prospec- 
tive students)  that  the  exercises  of  Ploetz  were  made  for  German  students  of 
French ;  and  that  the  author  had  avowedly  adapted  their  construction  and 
wording  to  the  French  idiom,  with  more  or  less  violence  to  the  vernacular. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Worman  thought  he  ought  to  mix  the  idioms  a  little,  consid- 
ering the  pure  German  too  hard ;  or  may  be  he  overlooked  the  Gallic  garment 
of  that  German  in  his  zeal  to  benefit  American  students ;  or — not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it — he  did  not  know  it  was  bad  German,  However  that  may 
be,  he  adopted  the  exercises  en  masse,  so  that  you  will  scarcely  find  in  any 
of  his  exercises,  colloquial  or  otherwise  (Oh  Gaspey !),  one  single  sentence  not 
tr  ''Jiscribed  firom  Ploetz.  Occasionally  he  may  have  had  a  little  misgiving  at 
the  queer  style ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  changed  the  construction  where  he 
ought  to  have  left  it  untouched,  and  left  it  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
changed.  So,  for  example,  he  altered  the  German  "Will  you  become 
merchant,"  which  is  equally  good  for  both  French  and  German,  into  the 
un-German  form,  "Will  you  become  a  merchant;"  but  left  unchanged 
"  All  dogs  that  bark  do  not  bite,"  which  is  excellent  French,  but  rather  start- 
ling German  and  English.  Thus  most  of  the  blunders  in  the  exercises  criti- 
cised by  me,  may  be  easily  accounted  for:  they  are  Gallicized  German, 
purloined  from  friend  Ploetz,  and  ignorantly  offered  as  model  German.  But, 
you  will  ask.  How  is  that  possible  ?  How  can  exercises  calculated  to  drill 
the  German  student  in  the  rules  of  French  grammar,  be  made  available  for 
the  American  student  learning  German  grammar  ?    I  answer  to  this  with 

>  Elementarbuch  der  FransOsichen  Sprache,  Ton  Dr.  Carl  PloeU:  Berlin,  1866. — Schul- 
grammatik  der  FranzOsichen  Sprache,  von  Dr.  Carl  Ploetz:  Berlin,  1867. 
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Cicero:  Charta  non  eruhtscit.  The  (act  is  undeniable.  Open  where  yon 
will  in  Ploetz's  book,  and  if  familiar  with  Worman's  "original  exercises," 
you  will  meet  everywhere  old  acquaintances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Elxercise 
'XXX  (p.  254,  in  Worman's  book)  contains  twelve  sentences,  occupying 
seventeen  lines.  Nine  of  these  sentences,  filling  fifteen  lines,  I  find  literally 
in  Ploetz  (pp.  129,  136,  137,  139,  145,  151,  155,  161,  168).  Only  three  short 
sentences,  occupying  no  more  than  two  lines,  I  failed  to  find ;  and  these,  I 
doubt  not,  may  be  detected  somewhere  in  Ploetz.  Worman  appears  to  have 
seized  upon  Ploetz's  exercises  as  he  would  on  a  pack  of  cards,  and  distributed 
them  (as  I  said  in  my  first  article)  at  random  over  his  book.  He  likewise 
took  the  trouble  to  translate  his  English  exercises  bodily  firom  Ploetz's 
German  ones ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not  touch,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
a  single  one  of  Ploetz's  French  exercises.  Perhaps  he  found  the  translation 
of  these  too  troublesome ;  or  may  be  he  saved  them  for  future  use. 

The  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  so  evident  that 
I  need  not  mention  them.  Since  Mr.  Worman,  in  his  "  reply,"  accepts  as 
true  my  erroneous  opinion  concerning  the  originality  of  his  exercises,  he  will 
understand  without  difficulty  that  he  has  placed  himself  in  no  enviable  posi- 
tion. This  is  certainly  not  relieved  by  the  fact  that  he  acknowledged,  in 
three  special  remarks,  his  indebtedness  to  Woodbury  for  three  sentences, 
while  he  was  unscrupulously  plundering  Ploetz  of  as  many  thousand,  with- 
out even  so  much  as  mentioning  his  name  in  general  terms  in  the  preface. 
The  light  which  this  whole  transaction  throws  upon  the  method  which  Mr. 
Worman  followed  in  manufacturing  his  book,  and  upon  the  nature  of  his 
abilities,  b  so  rich,  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  at  once  acknowledge  the 
mistake  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  and  understand,  without 
trouble,  why  this  clever  personage  is  conducting  his  correspondence  in  Eng- 
lish even  with  Germans. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  imparting  here  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
involuntarily  helped  me  to  this  interesting  discovery.  It  was  no  other  than 
Mr.  Worman  himself;  who,  in  his  "reply,"  used  the  name  of  Ploetz  to  jus^ 
tify  the  horrible  German  construction  of  one  of  his  "  classical"  reading  pieces. 
Being  anxious  to  know  how  in  the  world  any  German  author  could  have 
written  in  so  barbarous  a  style,  I  took  the  trouble  to  look  up  Ploetz's  (French) 
Grammar.  Here  I  found  among  innumerable  well-known  "  original"  sen- 
tences of  Worman,  the  very  piece  I  had  criticised;  not  given,  however,  as 
model  German,  but  as  German  intentionally  twisted  into  the  French  idiam^ 
to  fecilitate  its  translation  into  French !  Such  is  the  stuff  that  Mr.  Worman 
places  before  American  students  as  classical  German.  To  betray  the  name 
of  the  author  of  his  purloined  exercises  was,  under  the  circumstances, — to 
say  the  least, — rather  incautious. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  Messrs.  Barnes's  second  circu- 
lar. Of  course  you  will  not  expect  any  reply  from  me; — ^nor,  I  presume, 
will  my  "personal  friend,"  Dr.  von  Hoist,  whom  I  had  not  the  honor  of 
knowing,  even  by  name,  when — according  to  Messrs.  Barnes's  account — ^he 
^'succeeded  in  persuading  his  friends  of  the  Nation  to  join  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  book."  Yours,  etc.,  G.  Fischer. 
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NEW  YORK. —The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  1868,  a  document  marked  by  rare  good 
sense  and  freedom  from  cant,  sets  forth,  so  far  as  general  statis- 
tics can,  the  results  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  our  reformed  school 
system.  These  results,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  such  as  were  anticipated 
by  the  friends  of  the  change  which  made  the  schools  of  the  State  prac- 
tically, what  they  had  before  been  only  in  name — that  is,  common  ^nd/ree. 
In  the  words  of  the  report,  "The  cause  of  public  instruction,  during'the 
last  fiscal  year,  has  wrought  results  unequalled  in  all  the  past ;  and  which, 
if  they  correctly  denote  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  popular  estimate 
of  the  value  and  advantages  of  our  public  schools,  mark  a  new  and  more 
auspicious  era  in  the  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State." 
The  improvements  are  manifested  chiefly  in  lengthened  terms  of  school, 
in  larger  and  more  uniform  attendance,  and  in  more  liberal  expenditures 
for  school  buildings  and  appliances.  And  that  all  these  are  really  due  to 
the  change  in  the  system,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  obtain  chiefly 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  impediment  of  rate-bills  had  been  most 
severely  felt  For  example,  in  the  cities,  where  are  found  nearly  half  the 
school  children  of  the  State,  but  where  the  schools  were,  for  the  most  part, 
already  free,  the  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  was  only  1,254  ; 
while  in  the  rural  districts  the  increase  was  24,657.  That  is  to  say,  the 
abolition  of  rate-bills  immediately  opened  the  school  doors  to  at  least 
20,000  children  who  otherwise  would  have  been  shut  out.  And  still 
more  :  the  schools  were  maintained  on  an  average  over  two  weeks  longer 
than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  State,  over  five  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  is  given  as  1,464,669 ;  of  whom  970,842  are  reported  as 
having  attended  public  school  during  some  part  of  the  year.  These 
numbers,  however,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  In  the 
larger  cities  the  school  population  is  estimated;  and  as  the  apportionment 
of  school  money  is  made  on  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
each  district,  the  temptation  is  to  over,  rather  than  under  estimate.  The 
reported  school  enrolment  is  also  likely  to  be  largely  in  excess' of  the 
truth,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  transfers  and  repeaters.  The  reported 
average  daily  attendance,  445,868,  is  more  likely  to  come  near  the  truth. 
This,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  considerably  larger  than  ever  before, 
though  considerably  short  of  what  it  should  be.  The  aggregate  school 
attendance  of  the  State  during  the  year  was  83,397,250  days,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  one  quarter's  schooling  for  the  entire  actual  school 
population.  The  schools  were  kept  open  an  average  period  of  42  weeks 
I  day  in  the  cities,  and  32  weeks  4  days  in  the  country.  The  number 
of  common-school  teachers  employed  was  2'/,'/S$j  of  whom  16,596  are 
reported  as  having  been  **  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight 
weeks  or  more. "  Of  these  teachers,  384  were  licensed  by  Normal  schools, 
1,000  by  the  Supt  of  Pub.  Instruction,  and  26,390  by  local  oflScers.  The 
average  annual  salary  paid  to  city  teachers  was  $641.47  ;  to  teachers  of 
country  and  village  schools,  $240. 75  ;  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers' 
wages  being  $5,597,506.94,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $771,035.    The 
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expenditures  for  school-buildings,  sites,  repairs,  etc ,  reached  the  sum  of 
$2,184,065,  a  large  excess  over  that  of  any  preceding  year.  The  re- 
ported value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was  9i6,459i485,  the  average 
value  of  school-houses,  etc,  in  the  cities,  being  $28,656;  and  in  the 
rural  districts  $600.  The  entire  expense  of  maintaining  the  common- 
schools  during  the  year  was  $9,040,942,  an  advance  of  $1,357,740  on 
the  corresponding  total  for  1867.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  common-sdiools,  119,774  are  reported  as  having  attended  private 
schools,  32,735  academies,  and  2,499  the  colleges  of  the  State ;  making 
the  entire  school-going  population  of  New  York,-^or  rather,  the  whole 
number  of  persons  reported  as  having  received  scholastic  instruction  during 
some  part  of  the  year, — i,  125,850.  The  Superintendent  speaks  fevora- 
bly  of  Union  Schools,  but  opposes  special  legislation  in  regard  to  them. 
**  With  all  deference,"  he  says,  "to  the  accommodating  disposition  of 
the  Legislature  in  &cilitating  the  organization  of  these  schools,  in  my 
judgment  the  practice  of  special  legislation,  on  school  matters  provided 
for  by  general  laws,  should  he  discontinued."  The  mismanagement  of 
the  district  libraries  is  historically  considered,  but  no  means  are  sug- 
gested for  preventing  their  threatened  extinction.  Sixty-one  teachers' 
institutes,  in  fifty-six  counties,  were  held  during  the  year.  The  attend- 
ance of  teachers  was  larger  than  ever  before,  amounting  to  more  than  82 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  district  schools 
of  the  State,  and  more  than  84  per  cent  of  all  in  the  counties  where  in- 
stitutes were  held.  Twenty-six  Indian  schools,  having  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  5 1 6,  were  taught  for  an  average  period  of  32  weeks.  There 
appears  to  be  growing  among  the  Indians  a  disposition  to  improve  the 
school  advantages  afforded  them  by  the  State.  The  Superintendent  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  Normal  cchools  and  to  Normal-school  legisla- 
tion. Four  of  the  eight  Normal  schools  established  by  the  State  were  in 
full  operation  when  the  report  \vas  made,  and  preparations  for  opening 
the  others  were  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  school  at  Albany 
had  375  students, — a  larger  number  than  at  any  former  time.  In  this 
and  in  other  respects,  the  Superintendent  believes  that  ''this  school  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  excellence,  which  has  advanced  it  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  experiment,  to  become  the  prototype  of  seven  others."  The 
Oswego  school  ''  fully  maintains  the  excellent  reputation  it  has  so  rapidly 
acquired  and  so  deservedly  enjoys."  The  number  in  attendance  was  385. 
At  Brockport,  "a  good  beginning  has  been  made;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  due  time  this  school  may  rival  in  excellence  those  now 
more  fully  developed."  Of  the  Fredonia  school,  the  Superintendent 
remarks  :  "The  management  of  this  school  renders  it  a  fitter  subject  for 
reformation  than  for  commendation  ;"  but  he  enters  into  no  particulars, 
perhaps  because  the  particulars  are  too  notorious  and  disgraceful  to  be 
repeated.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  school  so  generously  provided  for  mate- 
rially, should  have  its  usefulness  destroyed  by  the  unseemly  selfishness 
of  a  set  of  sectarians  who  aspire  to  control  it  for  denominational  ends. 
As  a  State  institution,  the  school  ought  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  church 
interference.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  departments  of  these 
schools  was  1,009;  in  all  their  departments,  2,293.  In  the  teachers' 
classes  in  academies  there  were  1,489,  all  of  whom  had  signed  a  declara- 
^jn  of  their  intention  to  make  teaching  their  occupation.  The  Super- 
endent  recommends  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Normal  School  Acts 
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by  the  Legislature ; — the  statutes  relating  to  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  support  of  these  schools  being  altogether  too  general  in  their 
provisions,  and  too  indefinite  or  deficient  in  many  essential  particulars. 
In  the  matter  of  supervision,  the  Superintendent's  remarks  are  straight- 
forward and  decidedly  sensible.  If  he  can  put  a  stop  to  what  he  so  finely 
describes — the  "trafficking,  jobbing,  speculating  circumspection,  slyly 
seeking  a  public  position  to  subserve  commercial  enterprises,"  that  so 
often  passes  for  school  supervision — ^he  will  do  immense  service  to  the 
State.  Of  some  of  the  sub-reports  from  city  superintendents  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  speak  in  another  issue. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Ithaca,  July  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  The  exercises  of 
the  opening  session,  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  consisted  of  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  place ; 
a  similar  address  by  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  in  response  to  whose  invitation 
the  Association  was  convened  at  Ithaca  ;  and  President  Reed's  inaugural. 
Speaking  of  the  plan  and  working  of  Cornell  University,  especially  in 
regard  to  appointments  to  State  scholarship,  Mr.  Cornell  announced  that 
no  distinction  of  sex  is  made  in  the  organic  law  of  the  University,  and 
that  any  ladies,  duly  qualified,  who  should  present  themselves  for  admis- 
sion, would  be  received :  an  announcement  that  was  received  with  much 
applause.  In  the  evening,  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper 
on  **Duty  and  Interest,"  in  which  he  denounced,  as  did  Prest.  Reed  in 
his  inaugural,  the  action  of  our  late  Legislature  in  granting  appropriations 
to  sectarian  schools.  J.  W.  Barker,  of  Buffalo,  next  read  a  paper  on 
Teachers'  Institutes,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  rise  and  progress  of  teach- 
ers' meetings^  considered  the  legitimate  work  of  these  professional  schools 
for  the  great  body  of  teachers  unreached  by  Normal  schools,  and  appealed 
to  teachers  to  exercise  greater  care  and  vigilance  in  conducting  them. 
The  next  morning,  resolutions  were  adopted  deploring  the  death  of  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Coburn,  late  School  Supt.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  his  memory  ''as  a  sincere  friend,  an  intelligent  and  hard- 
working practical  educator,  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  an  earnest  and 
consistent  Christian."  A  Report  was  then  read  by  D,  J.  Pratt,  of  Alba- 
ny, **  On  the  Study  of  History  in  Common  Schools."  This  was  followed 
by  D.  H.  Cruttenden's  inevitable  discourse  **0n  Language,"  which  Mr. 
Cnittenden,  with  sublime  persistence,  has  inflicted  on  about  every  con- 
vention of  teachers  ever  held  in  the  State, — ^with  occasional  excursions 
into  adjacent  States.  Then  Dr.  Lambert  trotted  out  his  hobby,  as  famil- 
iar to  convention-going  teachers  as  Dan  Rice's  ponies  are  to  circus-going 
boys.  Year  after  year,  with  charming  nalve/e,  he  assures  assembled 
teachers  that  "ten  years  ago"  he  was  laughed  at  for  expressing  **new 
ideas" — in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  weekly  bathing,  and  so  forth — 
happily  unconscious  that  he  is  laughed  at  all  the  time.  His  personal 
equation  in  the  matter  of  ridicule,  indeed,  appears  to  be  just  ten  years. 
Is  it  possible  that,  with  so  much  devotion  to  "brain-producing  food," 
his  brain-action  is  always  a  decade  behind  ?  We  should  like  to  know 
how  it  fared  with  his  "ancestors"  in  this  respect:  and — ^to  use  his  pet 
phrases — ^what  bearing  such  "sur&ce  indications"  of  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity are  likely  to  have  on  his  "probable  longevity." 

In  the  afternoon,  SupL  Bulkley,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  ex- 
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presidents,  reported  in  favor  of  celebrating,  next  year,  at  Syracuse  (where, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Association  was  oiganized),  the  fiist  quarter- 
centennial  of  the  Association :  which  report  was  adopted.  B.  Water- 
house  Hawkins,  the  well-known  artist-naturalist,  then  delivered,  with  his 
unrivalled  crayon  illustrations,  an  address  ''On  the  Unity  of  Design  in 
the  work  of  Creation."  No  better  person  could  have  been  chosen  to 
show  the  teachers  of  the  State  the  wonderful  effect  of  happy  graphic  illus- 
tration in  conveying  instruction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  will 
imitate,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  lecturer's  most  efficient  use  of  the 
blackboard,  and  that  the  resolution  adopted  the  following  day,  recom- 
mending Teachers'  Associations  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr,  Hawkins's 
instruction,  on  all  possible  occasions,  will  be  generally  acted  on.  J.  J. 
Edwards,  M.  D.,  of  the  city,  next  read  a  paper  on  the  origin  and  rela- 
tions to  each  other  of  the  types  and  characters  used  in  writing  and  print- 
ing. In  the  evening  the  Association  was  &vored  with  Professor  Sprague's 
lecture  on  Milton  as  an  Educator,  the  most  eloquent  and  scholarly  address 
delivered  before  the  Convention. 

Thursday  morning,  the  third  and  last  day,  committee-reports  were  read 
"On  Improved  Methods  in  Education,"  by  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithaca: 
"On  Women  as  School  Officers,"  by  James  Johonnot;  and  "On  the 
Quarter-Centennial  Anniversary,"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley;  and  addresses  by 
Prof.  Barlow,  of  Amherst  College,  "On  The  Passions  and  Emotions  in 
Reading ;"  by  Prof.  Allen,  "  On  Chartography ;"  and  by  Calvin  Townsend, 
Esq.,  "On  Civil  Government"  In  the  afternoon,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  next  year :  President^  S.  D.  Barr,  of  Rochester ; — 
Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Randall,  Oswego ;  S.  G.  Love,  Jamestown ; 
M.  McVicar,  Potsdam ;  A.  G.  Merwin,  Brooklyn ; — Secretaries^  H.  R, 
Sanford,  Penn  Yan ;  J.  G.  Fox,  Brooklyn; — Cor.  Sec,  G.  L.  Famham, 
Binghamton; — Treasurer,  D.  J.  Pratt,  Albany.  Del^;ates  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  a  Teachers'  Association  at  Toronto ;  and  a  committee, 
to  revise  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  to  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  the  last  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  July,  1870.  Mr.  T.  I* 
Griswold,  of  Forrestville,  read  a  paper  on  Methods  in  Education,  which 
was  followed  by  a  resolution  expressing  the  Association's  disapproval  of 
the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  granting  funds  to  sectarian  schools, 
and  considerable  discussion  thereon.  The  evening  session  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  readings,  singing,  thanksgiving  resolutions,  mutual  admiration, 
and  other  social  exercises.  Altogether  the  meeting  was  quite  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  The  attendance  was  laige,  the  entertainment  of  the  teachers 
by  the  town's-people  was  liberal,  and  everything  passed  oflf  with  veiy 
little  jarring. 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and 
Commissioners  ^^'as  held  at  Ithaca  in  connection  with  the  forgoing. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  our  giving  a  report  of  its  proceedings  in  this  issue. 
For  the  same  reason  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over,  with  much  other  mat- 
ter, our  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, at  Poughkeepsie ;  the  University  Convocation,  at  Albany ;  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  other 
meetings  of  interest.  The  National  Conventions,  at  Trenton,  are  in 
session  as  we  go  to  press.  We  hope  to  give  a  full  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings next  month. 
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DR.  HAVEN'S  Rhetoric*  is  externally  one  of  the  most  attractive  text- 
books we  have  lately  seen.  The  reader  takes  it  up  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  that  the  author  has,  of  course,  done  his  part  of 
the  work  as  well  as  the  publishers  have  theirs.  But  he  forthwith  begins 
to  be  surprised  at  certain  things  he  finds.  His  surprise  soon  passes  into 
a  conviction  that  the  Doctor  has  written  the  work  in  a  hurry ;  and  before 
he  gets  through,  he  is  forced  into  the  belief  that  the  book  is  substantially 
a  failure. 

We  cheerfully  admit  that  the  book  contains  many  good  points ;  but  its 
excellencies  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  weighty  to  save  it  As  a 
text-book  professedly  teaching  "the  art  of  expressing  thought  and  feeling 
by  language  in  ike  hesi  possible  manner y'*  it  ought  not,  by  example  any 
more  than  by  precept,  to  falsify  its  character.  And  yet  it  abounds  with 
examples  of  slovenly  coipposition,  and  teaches  the  unwary  some  most 
execrable  modes  of  expressing  thought  We  give  a  few  specimens  : — 
(i.)  Grammatical  errors.  "New  terms  must  be  introduced  so  often  as 
any  new  object  or  law  is  discovered  ;"  p.  63.  "  Let  is  no  longer  needed 
in  the  sense  of  hinder,  as  [for  "w  which*'']  it  was  once  employed ;"  p. 
64.  "No  language  more  abounds  in  ambiguities  [for  "abounds  with 
ambiguities  more"]  than  the  English.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  ambiguity  can  be  found  in  any  language  that  may  not  be 
translated  into  English.  Certainly  it  might  be  imitated  and  paralleled  in 
our  language.  For  this  reason  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it, 
but  even  after  the  utmost  rar^  iy["  any  ambiguity"]  will  sometimes  oc- 
cur;" p.  68.  "I  say  ihaX  you,  O  thou  son  of  Eacus!"  etc.  ;  p.  69. 
"That  beautiful  poem  o[  Bryant,  Thanatopsis,  should  be  read  aloud," 
etc.  ;  p.  219.  (2.^  Inelegancies.  "  Let  a  young  writer  remember  that 
the  profuse  use  of  nackneyed  foreign  terms,  tmially  found  in  a  list,  etc., 
etc.,  is  not  so  much  an  indication  of  scholarship  as  either  ^carelessness 
or  pedantry;"  p.  60.  "Circumstances  arise,  which  demand  either  an 
old  term  used  in  a  new  significcUion  or  a  new  term  /"  p.  52.  "  It  is  often 
assumed  that  Americans  use  many  provincialisms,  which  have  been  called 
*  Americanisms,*  though,  in  fact,  no  people  use  so  few,  (! !)  Many  of  the 
inaccuracies  that  have  been  styled  Americanisms  have  been  imported,  but 
have  here  obtained  larger  currency  than  at  home,  and  are  here  oftener 
seen  in  print  There  are  of  course  some  peculiar  expressions,  and  always 
must  be,  of  native  origin ;"  p.  67.  The  following  presents  a  case  of  a 
word  too  many  or  a  word  too  few;  we  cannot  say  which.  "Some  of 
the  most  elegant  writers  in  the  language  err  in  this  respect,  arising  from 
the  ^t,  undoubtedly,  that  their  productions  were  intended  to  be  read  ;" 
p.  224.  (3. )  Tautology  is  thus  encouraged  :  "  It  is  a  profitable  exercise 
io  scruiinize  words  closely/'  p.  51.  "We  may  say  *  2l  slow  velocity  /  "  p. 
50.  "  It  sometimes  arises  frpm  a  want  of  thought,  leading  the  author  to 
repeat  over  and  over  again  the  little  modicum  of  sense,"  etc.  ;  p.  56. 
**  Antithesis  is  the  collocation  of  two  objects  together,  that  differ  distinctly," 

'  Rhetoric :  A  Text-Book,  designed  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  Study.  By 
Rev.  £.  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Harper  tc  Brothers,  i860,    xamo,  pp.  381. 
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etc.  ;  p.  113.  Observe,  too,  the  beauty  of  saying  the  collocation  of  "t^-o 
objects"  This  reminds  us  of  other  definitions  of  the  Doctor's.  He  has 
a  wonderful  faculty  of  teaching  others  how  to  do  this  part  of  composition- 
writing.  Examples: — "Tropes  are  single  words,  used  figuratively  or 
not,  in  their  literal  meaning ;"  p.  78.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  only  a 
printer's  error.  Still,  it  shows  great  carelessness.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  if,  afler  having  explained  the  meaning  of  figurative  language,  he 
had  simply  said,  "Tropes  are  single  words  used  figuratively."  Some- 
times it  is  not  best  to  give  a  definition,  but  to  talk  about  a  thing,  and 
then  intimate  what  you  are  talking  about  The  following  are  illustrations 
of  this:  ^*  Pravtncialisfns, — Provincialisms  should  he  avoided^  or  sparingly 
and  discriminately  employed.  Some  words  are  used  in  confined  locali- 
ties, and  are  unknaum  elsewhere.  If  they  are  substituted  for  otlur  wdl- 
kncuon  (V)  words  in  the  language,  they  should  be  discarded  ;*  p.  66.  Amt- 
biguous  Expressions. — Ambiguous  words  should  be  cctoided  Words  capa- 
ble of  having  two  or  more  meanings,  or  so  employed  as  to  admit  of 
diverse  interpretations,  should  never  be  used,**  etc. ;  p.  68.  On  p.  95,  the 
author  says,  "An  Allusion  is  an  implied  comparison;*  and  on  p.  102, 
"A  Metaphor  is  an  implied  comparison**  That  is,  an  allusion  is  a  meta-* 
phor,  and  a  metaphor  is  an  allusion  1  The  only  seeming  difference  is« 
that  an  allusion  is  more  important  than  a  metaphor, — the  word  ampari- 
son,  in  the  definition  of  the  former,  being  made  to  commence  w^ith  a 
capital  C. 

To  teach  pupils  how  to  write  intelligently  and  truthfully,  he  says,  p. 
49,  **V^^oid^  having  precisely  the  same  signification  are  called  synonymous 
words;"  and  on  p.  123,  "It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
language  to  have  two  words  meaning  precisely  the  same  thing.*'  Under  the 
subject  of  "Elocution,"  p.  351,  he  has  a  section  headed,  "  How  to  make 
a  production  impressive"  that  is,  one  would  suppose,  in  its  deHvery.  But, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  not  a  word  in  all  the  fourteen  lines  of  this  section 
that  has  reference  to  delivery.  All  that  is  offered  there  relates  to  the 
work  of  printing,  publishing,  and  binding  books. 

We  close  with  offering  a  few  miscellaneous  tid-bits.  On  p.  306,  our 
witty  friend,  John  G.  Saxe,  is  called  "Alfred  Saxe."  On  p.  77,  the 
author  says,  "The  head  [instead  of  "heading"]  of  this  chapter  is 
'Tropes.'"  This,  he  tells  us,  is  "a  figurative  meaning"  of  the  word. 
No  doubt;  and  he  might  have  added,  "Rare  and  unauthorized."  On 
p.  137,  he  has  a  few  words  about  a  figure  which  he  calls  "Liptotes." 
On  p.  199,  we  read,  "A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one 
finite  verb.  Instances:  'Man  is  mortal'  'To  an  American  visiting 
Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has  to  make  is  an  excellent  preparative.'" 
These  are  the  only  '* instances"  he  gives;  one  of  which  is  not  an  m- 
stance,  since  it  does  not  conform  to  his  description. 

From  these  samples  the  reader  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  slip-shod, 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  part  of  the  work. 
We  lay  the  book  down,  regretting  that  it  adds  nothing  worth  commend- 
ing to  a  class  of  text-books  that  call  loudly  for  improvement 

Harper  &  Brothers :  Ths  Pxctoblal  Fuld-Book  of  tei  Wab  of  1819.  ^j  BsmoN  J.  Loe- 
snro,  author  of  '*  The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolation/'  With  888  lUoBtrationB,  engnTcd 
on  Wood  hy  Loeaiiu^  and  Barritt,  chiefly  iVom  Original  Sketches  hy  the  anther.  lOBI  pageff, 
large  8vo.  Cloth,  I'f — A  Pabssr  Ain>  Analtzxr  for  BsoncNSBSf  with  Diagrams  and  SaggeM- 
ive  Pictares.  By  Francis  A.  March.  16mo.  Flexible  cloth,  40  cts.^Tus  Tkachxb,  Tax 
Pupu^  Tus  ScHoou    By  Kathamixl  Sands.    8vo.    Cloth,  $1. 
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Befobe  entering  ni)on  an  eiuimination  of  the  assertions  and  insinuations  made 
by  Messrs.  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Go.  in  their  "Bulletin"  Exircty  issued  in  replj'  to  the 
review  of  Worman's  '*  German  Grammar"  in  the  Amebioan  EducationaXi 
Monthly,  we  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  general  reader  for  the  tone 
which  our  remarks  must  necessarily  take.  Our  personal  character  and  business 
conduct  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co. ,  and  in  a 
way  that  makes  a  public  stotement  of  the  &ct9  of  the  case,  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  teachers  of  the  coimtry — more  especially  since  the  appearance  of  the 
blustering  challenge  in  a  later  issue  of  the  BuUetin.  If  this  were  all,  the  task 
would  be  neither  difficult  nor  very  unpleasant ;  but  it  is  not  alL  The  occasion 
is  one  in  which  the  assailed  is  obliged  to  meet  an  attack  as  nearly  as  he  can 
on  the  assailant's  own  level  We  have  to  defend  ourselves  against  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods  and  invidious  insinuations — an  assault  made  without  regard  to  the 
rules  of  common  honesty,  much  less  those  of  courtesy.  If  we  seem  to  be  dis- 
courteous in  return,  in  calling  disagreeable  things  by  disagreeable  names,  it  is 
not  from  preference  but  because  the  circumstances  make  it  unavoidable. 

Of  the  book,  and  so  much  of  the  BvUetin  as  attempts  to  refate  the  charges 
brought  against  the  book  by  our  reviewer,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  say — except 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  numbers  of  the  Monthly  containing  Pro£  Fischer's 
articles.  The  business  in  hand  is  strictly  personal,  between  us  as  publishers  of 
the  Monthly,  and  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Bulletin.    First  we  have 

"An  Item  op  Histobt," 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  In  Januaiy  or  FcbinaTv  of  the  present  year  the  publisher  of  the  American  Edncaiionai  Afcntkfy 
called ^pon  A.  S.  Barnes  cc  Co.  to  inform  them  that  an  unfavorable  review  of  Worman's  Complete 
German  Grammar  was  in  preparation  for  the  Monthly.  Though  somewhat  surprised  at  the  intelli- 
gence, for  the  book  had  received  nothing  but  praise,  Mr.  Worman's  publishers  replied  that  it  was  of 
course  open  to  fair  criticism,  but  suggested  that  it  would  perhaps  be  in  better  taste,  and  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  to  furnish  the  author  with  the  reviewer's  material,  and  thus  enable  him  to  cor- 
rect his  book, If  really  faulty.  The  gentleman  had  no  objections  to  make  to  this,  but  took  his  departure 
evideutly  not  quite  satisfieo.    Perhaps  he  thought  the  proposition  bcomplete." 

Those  who  are  acqwunted  with  the  person  referred  to  as  the  publisher  of  the 
M0NTH1.T,  Mr.  Schermerhom,  need  not  be  told  that  the  first  assertion  of  this 
"  item  of  history"  is  false  in  fact,  and  slanderous  in  what  it  is  intended  to  imply. 
Mr.  Schermerhom  never  called  on  A.  S.  Barnes  <fc  Co.  on  any  such  errand.  Nor, 
having  called  on  any  errand,  did  he  ever  announce  the  preparation  of  the  review 
in  question,  or  anv  other  article  for  the  Monthly.  The  first  statement  of  the 
*  •  item  of  history '  is  simply  an  adroitly  forged  hook  on  which  to  hang  the  first 
link  of  the  chain  of  insinuations  of  "black  mailing,"  the  development  of  which 
is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  "Bulletin  "  Extra,  We  shall  dispose  of  these  insinu- 
ations at  the  proper  time.    Meanwhile  let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  received  for 
review  a  copy  of  Worman  s  "  Complete  German  Grammar."  At  that  time  Prof. 
Fischer  was  engaged  on  the  Monthly  as  reviewer  of  German  publications, 
with  special  reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  German  portion  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  "Our  Popular  Text-books,"  then  recently  projected.  On  receiving 
the  copy  of  Worman's  book,  the  editor  immediately  added  it  to  the  collection  of 
German  books  in  hand,  for  notice  under  the  general  title.  The  next  time  Prof. 
Fischer  came  to  the  office  of  the  Monthly,  Worman's  book  was  put  into  his 
hands  by  the  editor. 
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Prof.  Fischer  hftd  already  seen  the  book,  a  copy  haTing  been  sent  him  br  the 
pnbliflherH,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  its  anality.  He  protested 
against  the  editor*s  classing  it  with  **  Our  popular  text-books,**  assuring  him  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  so  honorable  a  position.  The  editor  then  reonested  him  to 
review  the  book  by  itself  for  the  next  issne  of  the  Monthlt.  This  he  was  nnable 
to  do,  the  review  being  one  that  wonld  require  mnch  time  and  labor.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  he  should  give  the  book  a  thorough  examination,  taking  his 
own  time  for  it ;  which  he  agreed  to  do.      • 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Worman  button-holed  Mr.*1Schermeih<xni 
to  enc^uire  about  the  prospects  of  his  book.  Knowing  nothing  of  what  had  be^i 
done  m  the  matter,  Mr.  S.  could  only  assure  the  anxious  author  that  due  atten- 
tion would  no  doubt  be  given  to  the  Grammar  as  soon  as  the  editor  shonld  find 
it  convenient  His  cnrioBity  being  awakened  by  Mr.  Worman*s  anxiety,  Mr.  8cher- 
merhom  ent^uired  of  the  editor  of  the  Momthlt  if  the  book  had  been  received, 
and  if  anything  had  been  done  with  it ;  whereupon  the  state  of  Uie  case  was 
made  known  to  Mm.  After  that — how  soon  after  we  have  no  means  of  telling — 
Mr.  Schermerhom  call^  upon  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Go.  repeatedly,  in  the 
regular  course  of  business ;  but  Worman's  Grammar  was  never  mentioned.  One 
day,  however,  as  Mr.  Schermerhom  was  leaving  111  William  8t,  Mr.  Worman 
rushed  out  of  a  side  door  and  called  to  him,  sa^^g  that  Mr.  Banies  wished  to 
see  him.  Mr.  S.  replied  that  he  had  just  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Barnes.  **  Was  anything  said  about  the  Grammar  ?'*  "  No."  Mr.  Worman 
then  requested  Mr.  S.  to  return  with  him  to  Messrsi  Barnes's  office,  which  he  did. 
There,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the  probable  fate  of  the  book,  Mr.  & 
said  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  reviewer,  ana  that  Uie  review  would  be  pnb- 
lished  in  the  regular  course  of  event&  **  You'll  give  us  a  first  rate  notice,  of 
course,*'  said  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  A.  G.  Barnes.  Mr.  S.  replied  that  that 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  editor  and  reviewer ;  he  believed,  however,  that 
the  review  "would  not  be  altogether  favorable."  At  this,  Mr.  Barnes,  junior, 
expressed  some  surprise,  as  the  book  thus  fax  "had  received  nothing  but 
praise."  Still  he  said  that  they  were  willing  the  book  should  be  fairly  criticised, 
and  hoped  that  the  reviewer  was  a  person  competent  to  do  justice  to  so  important 
a  work.  Mr.  Schermerhom  assured  him  that  the  reviewer  was  fiilly  competent, 
being  a  thoroughly  educated  German.  At  this  the  surprise  of  the  elder  partner, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes,  was  somewhat  abated ;  "  for,  you  know,"  said  he  to  the 
junior,  much  to  that  gentleman's  annoyance,  "  while  American  teachers  are  nni- 
versaUy  delighted  witn  the  book,  the  Oennans  don't  appear  to  like  U .'" 

The  remainder  of  the  "item,"  with  its  covert  hints  of  what  Messrs.  Barnes 
A  Go.  are  careful  not  to  assert,  will  be  taken  up  in  due  time.    Next  we  have 

"A  PROMISE.*' 
"  Upon  being  advued  of  the  pending  review  of  his  book,  the  author  at  once  notified  the  manners  of 
the  Monthly  that  his  Revised  Edition  was  in  press.  They  >rviwix/</ that  he  should  have  the  full  be- 
nefit of  it  On  March  13th,  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  Grammar  was  publislted.  Once  or 
twice  after  this  date,  the  gentleman  heretofore  mentioned  called  upon  the  publisliers  of  the  Grammar, 
and  each  time  brought  up  this  subject,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  any  satisfactory  result ;  though  he  sac> 
ceeded  in  leaving  behind  the  impression  that  he  had  concluded  not  to  publish  the  review.  Conscience 
undoubtedly  was  tender  and  troublesome  about  this  time.  In  the  May  number  o(  the  Monthly,  how- 
ever, the  threatened  article  appeared,  and  proved  to  be  a  long,  ill-tempered,  blundering,  one-sided 
criticism  oitJUJirtt  edition,  with  insulting  editorial  comment." 

The  first  statement  is  strictly  true.  Mr.  Worman  did  call  at  the  office  of  the 
MoNTHiiT,  again  and  again,  being  in  terrible  trepidation  on  account  of  what  he 
instinctively  felt  would  be  an  exposure  of  his  ignorance  and  pretension.  At  last 
he  found  the  editor  in,  and  with  great  afiability  favored  him  with  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  uneaualled  advantages  Mr.  Worman  had  enjoyed  for  pre- 
paring himscdf  for  the  work  of  authorship.  He  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  accus- 
tomed from  birth  to  the  purest  German  idiom.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Professor 
in  the  University  of  his  native  city,  and  a  graduate  of  that  renowned  institu- 
tion.*   He  had,  furthermore,  been  much  associated  with  his  &ther  after  his 

•  We  happen  to  know  that,  to  fu  from  having  been  sraduated  at  the  Univenity  of  Berlin,  Mr. 
Worman  was  never  so  much  as  entered  as  a  regular  stu^nt  aU  that  institution — or  any  other  Ger- 
man University. 

Mr.  Worman  Senior  is  a  mnch  respected  dealer  in  old  books.  He  is  not  now  and  never  was  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Berlin.  We  may  add  that  the  course  of  his  apostate  son  is  not 
altogether  to  his  liking ;  so  that  tlie  associations  of  the  two  have  not  lately  been  of  a  very  intimate 
character. 
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gradnation  and  consequently  much  thrown  .into  profeBSorial  society.  He  had 
thus  become  tiiorongbly  posted  in  the  tricks  of  the  profession — "  there  are  tricks 
in  all  trades,  yon  know,  — and  knew  exactly  what  was  needed  in  a  text-book. 
Besides  he  had  been  kindly  favored  with  the  suggestions,  and  assistance  gene- 
rally, of  pretty  much  every  eminent  German  scholar  in  America,  many  of  whom, 
like  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale,  for  instance,  had  generously  looked  over  his  proof- 
sheets.  Still,  in  such  an  immense  work,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  errors 
would  creep  into  the  first  edition.  Indeed  he  was  then  revising  the  plates  of  the 
book — ^had  already  corrected  "some  thousands  of  errors,'* — and  was  going  to 
make  the  next  edition  perfect  In  view  of  this,  it  would  be  hardly  £Edr  to  set  a 
reviewer  on  the  first  e<Ution,  especially  as  the  revised  edition  would  be  published 
in  ten  days  or  so.  He  felt  so  bad  because  the  editor  declined  to  tell  him  the 
reviewer's  name, — he  would  like  so  much  to  **  see "  him, — that  to  allay  his 
anxiety  he  toas  ** promised  the  benefit  of  the  revision."  If  the  promise  has 
not  been  amply  fulfilled,  we  despair  of  satisfying  the  gentleman. 

However,  the  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled,  when  the  "Bulletin"  Extra  was 
published  ;  and  this  is  why.  The  interview  above-mentioned  occurred  not  far 
from  the  first  of  February.  The  review  was  then  nearly  if  not  quit«  completed. 
Prof.  Fischer  was  informed  of  Mr.  Worman's  request  that  the  review  be  stayed 
until  the  appearance  of  tJie  second  edition  of  the  Grammar.  He  consented 
onderprotest,  assuring  the  editor  that  no  revision  of  the  book  could  redeem  it 
Mr.  Worman  might  correct  his  **  thousands  of  errors,"  and  there  would  remain 
thousands  of  others  from  which  the  necessary  examjiles  might  be  selected  to 
substantiate  all  the  positions  he  had  taken  in  the  review.  The  book  was  radi- 
cally bad.  A  man  wno  could  commit  such  outrages  upon  the  German  l^iguage 
would  be  incapable  of  removing  them.  Besides  the  publishers  were  aU  the  time 
flooding  the  country  with  advertisements  of  the  book  as  a  masterpiece  of  schol- 
arship, at  once  an  insult  to  Germans  and  an  imposition  upon  American  teachers 
and  students  who  were  beginning  the  study  of  the  language. 

The  editor  withheld  the  review  some  six  or  eight  weeks,  patiently  waiting  for 
the  revised  edition  which  did  not  appear.  If  it  was  published  "  on  March  13th," 
Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  were  very  careful  not  to  submit  a  copy  to  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly.  Some  weeks  after  that  date,  when  the  Monthly  for  May  was  being 
printed,  Mr.  Worman  met  Mr.  Schermerhom  in  the  street  and  asked  if  he  had 
seen  the  revised  edition.  He  had  not ;  whereupon  Mr.  Worman,  through  A.  S. 
B.  &  Co.  sent  a  copy  to  the  Monthly.  It  was  immediately  sent  to  Pro!  Fischer, 
who,  in  his  second  paper,  ^ve  due  credit  to  Mr.  Worman  for  his  "revision" 
and  his  rare  success  in  makmg  bad  worse.  (See  Note  1,  page  263,  "  Am.  Ei, 
Monthly,"  JtUy.)  The  statement  that  Mr.  Schermerhom  called  upon  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  after  (or  before)  ^larch  13th,  and  brought  up  the  subject  of  Worman's 
Grammar  or  the  review,  is  simply  £eJse.  Calling  the  review  **  the  threatened 
article  "  is  merely  a  part  of  an  ingenious  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the 
force  of  an  unanswerable  criticism,  by  insinuating  that  it  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished for  improper  purposes.  The  *•  insulting  editorial  comment"  we  admit  to 
have  been  a  mistake.  When  writing  it  the  editor  was  so  charitable  as  to  believe 
that  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  had  been  imposed  upon  :  that  they  really  be- 
lieved the  book  to  be  a  good  one,  and  would  not  have  published  it  had  they 
known  its  character.  Subsequent  developments  have  convinced  him  that  he 
was  wrong ;  and  that  the  character  of  a  book  published  or  proposed  for  publi- 
cation is  the  last  and  least  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  ;  the  first 
and  all-important  thing  being  the  influence  the  author  and  his  friends  can  bring 
to  bear  in  **  puuhing  "  it     Next  we  have — 

"A  FLOOD  OF  LIOHT." 

*'  The  publishers  of  the  Monthly  were  at  once  advised  that  we  should  expect  space  in  their  next  i»- 
sue  to  answer  the  reviewer  in  full.    The  reply  came  that  the  space  was  to  be  had  '  at  usual  rates.'   The 

Sriviie^e  of  repairing  gratuitous  injury  was  magnanimously  offered  for  a  nmmi  sum.    This  threw  a 
ood  ot  light  upon  tlie  whole  transaction,  and  le<uU  to  unpleasant  reflections,  in  which  the  lover  of  his 
species  dislikes  to  indulge." 

In  reply  to  the  statements  and  insinuations  of  this  modest  paragraph  with  its 
«  unpleasant  reflections,"  we  submit  the  following  Correspondence  which  was 
ingeniously  garbled  in  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co. 's  advertisement  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly.  The  allusion  to  '*a  round  sum  "  will  appear  somewhat 
contemptible,  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  made  known. 
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FIX  and  X13  WiLLiAic  St.,  N«w  York,  April  17, 1869. 

MbsSRS.  J.  W«  SCHBRMBRHOItIf  &  Co., 

PublUkert 4/ "A merican  EdMCatumal Monthly.^ 
Gbntlsmsn,— We  have  just  received  vour  May  number.    Mr.  Fischer's  criticism  of  Worman's 
'  Complete  German  Grammar  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  ignorance  and  malignity.    We  are  surprised 
that  you  have  admitted  it    We  shall  expect  the  space  in  your  next  number  to  answer  it    Please  ad- 
vise us  when  you  must  have  copy.    Respectfully  yours,  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

PuMisken  of  IVorman?t  Series  far  the  Modem  La$tgwtges, 

14  BoMD  St.,  Nbw  York,  April  30,  1869. 
Mbssrs.  a.  S.  Barnbs  &  Co., 

Gbntlbmbn, — The  June  No.  of  our  Monthly  is  now  all  made  up,  and  nearly  all  in  plates.  If  yon 
wish  we  can  give  you,  at  usual  rates,  all  the  space  you  want  in  the  advertising  department  Copy 
wiU  be  required  speedily.  Very  respectfuUy,  J.  W.  SCH£RM£RUORN  &  CO. 

April  so,  1869. 
Your  proposition  is  not  a  liberal  one.  You  ask  us  to  pay  for  space  to  reply  to  gratuiious  abuse. 
However  we  accept  your  offer,  and  will  furnish  copy  within  two  or  three  days — the  very  shortest  time 
in  which  it  can  be  prepared.  We  see  Mr.  Fischer  announces  a  continuation  of  his  outrageous  attack. 
If  printed  we  shall  hold  you  personally  responsible.  The  injury  already  done  should  satisfy  vou  and 
him.  Respectfully,  A.  S.  BARNES  £:  CO. 

April  33, 1869. 
Enclosed  please  find  copy  for  two  pp.  of  advt  to  be  inserted  as  per  your  offer  immediately  after  the 
last  page  of  reading  matter — ist  page  focing  it 

You  will  confer  a  particular  favor  oy  allowing  me  to  read  proof  in  advance,  as  a  printer  will  be  likely 
to  get  many  of  these  names  wrong^.  I  mean  to  turn  this  thmz  into  one  of  the  best  advts.  a  book  ever 
had— but  for  all  that  it  was  not  neighborly  in  you  to  publish  the  *'  review." 

Yours,  A.  C.  BARNES. 

««THE  CATSPAW." 

*'  It  seems  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  dared  not  take  the  whole  responsibility,  as  is  usual  with  their 
book  notices.  The  roasted  chestnuts  were  much  too  hot  this  time.  Therefore  they  have  printed  the 
name  of  their  creature,  the  ostensible  writer,  whom  they  call  '  a  professional  reviewer.'  This  indi- 
vidual seems  to  be  a  person  of  ^eat  obscurity,  and  evidently  adorns  the  station.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, contribute  to  the  substitution  of  a  bad  eminence  for  a  present  comfortable  nonentity  by  reprinting 
the  name  here,  especially  as  we  feel  that  it  is  not  with  him  that  we  have  really  to  do." 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  departed  from  his  custom  in  regard  to  book-re- 
views, and  pablished  the  review  of  Worman's  Grammar  with  the  name  of  the 
writer — the  real,  not  the  **  ostensible  writer,"  whom  we  never  called  "  a  profes- 
sional reviewer  " — ^at  Prof.  Fischer's  expressed  desire.  With  Americans,  he  said, 
an  anonymous  review  would  be  accounted  regular.  But  as  a  German  criticising 
a  German  book,  he  preferred  to  follow  the  custom  of  Germany,  where  a  review 
wotdd  not  be  considered  of  any  weight  without  the  author's  name,  as  a  guaranty 
of  responsibility.  That  Profl  Fischer  was  not  widely  known  as  an  **  Eminent 
Professor,"  **  Leading  Educator  "  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  very  true.  Having 
never  recommended  any  of  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  books,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  that  sure  passport  to  notoriety — their  advertising  circulars.  Nevertheless,  ia 
spite  of  their  unkind  withholding  of  his  name,  he  is  somewhat  better  known 
now,  in  evidence  whereof  he  has  multitudes  of  letters  received  from  German 
scholars,  thanking  him  for  removing  the  stigma  from  German  scholarship. 
Still,  even  before  Uiis  occurrence,  there  was  a  not  insignificant  circle  including 
some  of  the  best  scholars  of  this  country  and  Europe,  to  whom  Prof.  Fischer 
was  not  a  person  of  such  "great  obscurity."  That  ne  "adorns  his  station," 
whether  obscure  or  not.  Is  quite  true  ;  in  which  respect,  as  in  most  others,  he 
stands  on  a  widely  different  footing  from  Messrs.  Barnes*  proteg6. 

27ie  BaUdin*s  remarks  concerning  the  "the  twelve  long  dreary  pages  of 
abuse,"  and  desperate  attempt  to  reply  thereto,  have  been  disposed  of  by  Prof. 
Fischer.     (See  Supplement  to  August  No.  of  the  Monthly.) 

ECHOS. 

The  "Echos  "  of  the  Press  are  next  invoked  to  show  that  Prof.  Fischer's  crit- 
icisms were  not  what  they  should  be,  the  whole  array  of  "suspicious  reverbe- 
ration "  being  two  paragraphs  of  the  Eoenin/j  Post's  graceful  retreat  from  an 
untenable  position.  Just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  we  will  submit  two  or  three 
other  "  reverberations,"  which — though  not  new  to  them— may  be  entertaining 
to  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.    They  will  do  to  read  "  of  a  hot  day."  .. 
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The  following  is  ftx>m  the  pen  of  one  of  oar  most  distinguished  Professors  of 
Theology—not  a  *•  popular  Yankee  teacher  of  Grerman,"  it  is  true,  but  still, 
though  an  American,  a  very  thorough  German  scholar— who  is  so  cruel  as  to  say 
that  '*  Worman's  Complete  German  Grammar  is  almost  a  miracle  of  absurdity." 
We  quote  from  the  New  Brunswick  Fredonian : 

"In  fact,  this  so-called  'Complete  Gennan  Grammar'  reminds  us,  in  its  Specimen  Colloquial 
phrases,  of  the  attempt  made  by  a  certain  Portuguese  to  teach  his  countrymen  English,  in  which  he 
■ays  in  relation  to  a  horse  which  a  party  proposes  to  ride,  *  1  have  never  saw  a  so  much  bad  beast.' 

'  Such  a  conglomeration  of  crude  and  forbidden  provincialisms,  of  ridiculous  solecisms  and  inhuman 
blunders  has  surely  never  been  associated,  within  tne  memory  of  man,  in  the  compass  of  a  complete 
German  Grammar.    The  edition  will  become  £imous  as  a  literary  curiosity." 

This  is  what  The  Nation  says  in  its  issue  of  June  24th  : 

"  We  had  already  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  thorough  and  convincing  exposure  of '  Worman's 
Complete  Gennan  Grammar'  in  the  May  and  July  numbers  of  the  Am^ricoM  Edmatifnal  Monthly 
(by  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer),  when  requested  to  do  so  by  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist,  editor  of  SUiget^s  Liter' 
aritcker  MomUsbertchtt  who  says  of  the  work  in  question  : 

*'  \  It  u  but  one  specimen  of  an  innumerable  host  of  equally  bad  school-books  imposed  upon  the 
public  by  impudent  and  utterly  illiterate  book-manufacturer*  and— to  use  a  most  lenient  term — care- 
less  publishers.  Eighty- two  professional  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  best  renown  have  endorsed 
this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most  shameful  literary  productions  I  ever  met  with.  To  the  honor  of 
these  endorsers,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  never  took  pains  to  open  the  book  or  to  throw  a  hasty 
glance  at  its  contents,  else  its  most  complicated  nonsense  and  appalling  perversions  of  Gennan 
diction  could  not  have  escaped  their  eyes.  They  evidently  have  followed  the  same  principle  so 
many  gentlemen  in  Wasliington  are  accustomed  to  act  upon — recommending  whosoever  wishes  to 
be  recommended  hy  them.  Many  people  will  be  disposed  to  judge  leniently  such  a  proceedine, 
taking  for  their  device  the  old  maxim,  "  Live  and  let  live."  I  cannot  help  considering  it  muai 
worse  than  the  worst  humbug  ;  it  betrays  a  much  to  be  regretted  laxity  of  moral  principle,  the  efiect 
of  which  is  an  involuntarily  committed  crime^  for  these  endorsemenU  afford  the  means  of  swindling 
the  public  of  their  money  and  of  their  time,  and  of  burdening  them  with  a  gross  amount  of  most 
perverted  knowledge  when  they  are  anxiously  striving  to  improve  their  education.  We  Germans 
rejoice  to  see  the  Americans  devote  themselves  more  and  mor«  to  the  study  of  the  much-beloved 
and  justly-praised  language  of  our  "fatherland,"  in  order  to  be  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
nch  treasures  of  the  German  literature.  But  so  much  the  more  we  deem  it  our  sacred  duty  to  ex- 
pose such  daring  attempts  to  impose  upon  their  honest  credulity  a  strange  messwork  pretending  to 
be  a  *'  Complete  Grammar  of  the  German  Language."  '  " 

"  The  publishers  of  the  work  thus  referred  to  in  strong  but  not  exa^erated  reprobation  resorted, 
after  Prof.  Fischer's  first  criticism,  to  tactics  not  so  uncommon  with  their  calling  as  they  ought  to  be  : 
they  published  the  list  of  **  endorsers  "  to  whom  Dr.  von  Hoist  alludes,  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
most  minute  and  specific  allegations  of  error  and  ignorance,  accompanied  by  irrefragable  proofs. 
They  added  to  this  nst  the  usual  charge  of  spitefulness,  misrepresentation,  etc.,  against  the  critic  and  his 
publishers,  who  were  simply  dischai^ng  one  of  their  most  obvious  duties  to  tlie  public— duties  none  the 
less  obvious,  let  us  remark,  because  too  often  neglected  by  the  educational  journals  ^ar  txceUtnc*. 
The  action  of  the  Monthly  is  all  the  more  creditable  because,  as  Dr.  von  Hoist  points  out,  the  study 
of  the  German  language  is  rapidly  spreading  in  this  country." 

'  On  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  sent  a  copy  of  the 
*'  £uZ2e/m*'  ±jdra  to  the  editor  of  TAe  NaLvouit  and  got  the  following  consolation 
in  return.     (Airfion,  July  1.) 

"  Messrs.  Barnes's  reply  is  wholly  inadequate  to  relieve  Mr.  Woman  and  his  book  from  the  serious 
charges  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  plagiarism,  while  the  tone  of  it  is  both  undignified  and  dis- 
creditable.^ One-half  of  the  ^k/^/m  is  wasted  on  a  disingenuous  statement  of  "facts,"  quotations 
from  and  lists  of  incompetent  or  unwary  endorsers,  and  an  advertisement  of  the  Worman  Series.  In 
the  remaining  two  pages,  such  points  of  Prof.  Fischer's  criticism  are  selected  for  answer  as  are  thought 
capable  of  it,  and  those  only,  while  the  re.ider  is  left  under  the  impression  that  space  alone  prevented 
a  rejoinder  to  every  item  of  allegation.  Of  course,  the  roost  is  made  of  those  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thorities diflEer.  Mr.  Worman,  we  remark,  appearing;  to  have  no  independent  knowledge ;  but  the 
authority  on  which  he  relies  is  of^en  merely  distorted  into  agreement  with  him.  We  may  sav,  finally, 
that  there  is  not  a  scholarly  or  pedagogic  tribunal  in  the  world  that  would  not  condemn  the  book  and 
the  author  solely  on  his  treatfl&ent  of  me  word  "  Deutsch,"  either  with  or  without  the  benefit  of  his 
"defence "of  it" 

These  "  echoes  "  from  not  insignificant  German,  and  American  literary  autho- 
rities are  quite  sufficient.  Still,  if  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  desire  more,  we  can 
furnish  them,  all  as  satisfactory  to  us  as  the  following  from  the  ^uWim^^n  (Vt ) 
¥rtt  Fresa: 

"Prof  Gustavus  Fischer  still  hammers  awav  valiantly  at  'Worman's  German  Grammar*  in  the 
A  merican  Educational  Monthly.  'I'his  is  the  third  round,  and  Worman  is  getting  a  severe  punishing. 
Prof.  Fischer  is  not  content  with  scotching  the  humbug ;  he  means  to  kill  it ;  and  in  this  purpose  we 
believe  he  ^  the  countenance  of  all  competent  German  scholars." 
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THE  TEACHEBS, 

We  are  next  informed,  began  to  manifest  '*  a  torrent  of  indignant  comment  and 
protest;"  or  more  correctly,  "among  the  profession,'*  the  aforesaid  torrent 
*'  began  to  manifest  itself" — which  is  ever  so  much  worse.  That  there  was  some 
little  comment  evoked  we  are  well  aware  :  and  so  is  Prof.  Fischer.  Indeed  some 
scores  of  letters  were  received  by  ns  commenting  on  the  review.  A  few  examples 
will  suffice  to  show  their  general  purport.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
paper,  a  Oerman  scholar  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  you  sent  me  the  criticism  aUbut '  Worman,'  and  was  sony  long  time  since 
that  I  vrzs  not  able  to  write  good  English  in  order  to  do  it  myself." 

A  few  weeks  after  we  received  another  letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  which 
read  as  foUows  : 

"  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  sent  me  an  apology  of  *  Worman's  Complete  German  Grammar  :*  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  my  name  among  the  '  distinguished  Educators  who  have  recommended  *  that  book. 
When  Mr.  Worman  sent  me  his  '  Elementary  Grammar  *  I  felt  interested  and  asked  him  to  send  me 
also  his  *  Complete  ;*  and  wrote  hint  a  few  appreciative  words  concerning  the  *  Elementary.'  That  is 
all :  and  I  must  provide  myself  against  the  suggestion  that  I  have  recommended  the  book.  The 
more  I  examined  the  book  the  more  I  was  disgusted  not  only  with  the  carelessness  of  the  author  but 
also  with  that  of  the  publisher." 

Here  is  a  letter  which  another  German  Professor  addressed  to  Pro! 
Fischer : 

"  I  have  just  read  your  annihilating  criticism  of  Worman's  fabrication,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  direct 
some  lines  concerning  it  to  you.  Unfortunately  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  seduced  by 
Wurman's  prayers  to  write  him  some  recommending  phrases  without  a  previous  correct  examination. 
Soms  of  ths  grossest  blunders  had  struck  me  when  1  superficially  ran  over  it,  but  of  the  colossal  igno- 
rance of  the  author,  I  had  no  idea  till  I  had  subjected  the  work  to  closer  criticism.  I  have  since  read 
in  the  Educational  Monthly  your  article ;  and  I  must  openly  confess  I  became  by  it  auite  wann 
in  my  head.  To  give  even  the  slightest  moral  support  to  such  a  fabrication  is  not  much  lesa  than  a 
crimen  laesae  maj'isiatis  of  science." 

Another  Professor  in  a  first-rate  College,  a  man  whose  rank  as  a  philologist  is 
second  to  that  of  no  other  in  the  United  States,  (who,  we  may  add,  has  never 
**  endorsed"  Worman's  Grammar,)  writes  to  us  saying  : 

"  The  Monthly  deserves  the  thanks  of  those  engaged  in  instruction  in  Modem  Language,  for  its 
very  able  and  entertaining  exposal  of  Worman's  Grammar." 

The  same  gentleman  thanks  Prof.  Fischer  for  his  "  very  entertaining  and  able 
review  of  Worman's  Grammar  (so  called),"  and  says  to  him  : 

"  I  read  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  felt  that  you  had  done  the  public  a  service  in  showing  up  a  piece 
of  book-fabrication  which  is  not  often  surpassed  in  bare-facedness,  and  which  tlie  pubushers  were 
r   taking  unjustidable  measures  to  crowd  upon  the  attention  of  teachers." 

"A  CLOUD  OF  WITNESSES." 

That  not  a  few  of  Messrs.  Barnes's  "  cloud  of  witnesses  "  were  **  seduced  by 
Worman's  prayers  to  write  him  some  recommending  phrases  without  a  previous 
correct  examination "  of  the  book,  we  have  oonvincmg  prool  We  have  proof 
also  that  with  no  small  number  of  the  better  class  of  German  scholars,  Mr.  Wor- 
man's prayers  were  entirely  unavailing.  And  still  further,  we  have  proof  of  what 
is  far  more  damaging  than  a  failure  to  "seduce"  good  endorsers — ^proof  of  what 
shows  in  the  clearest  light  the  desperate  strait  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  were  in  to 
get  endorsements  at  any  cost — ihA  ddiberat^  falsifylnrj  of  testimony  !  We  will  in- 
stance one  of  the  several  cases  that  we  know,  bf  the  *"  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  one 
whose  opinion  outweighs  some  dozens  of  others  that  might  be  selected  from  the 
list,  is  published  as  having  called  Worman's  Grammar  **  A  good  book,"  We  have 
the  facts  of  the  case  directly  from  the  gentleman  himself.  Durinff  a  period  of  severe 
illness,  he  received  a  copy  of  Worman's  German  Grammar,  which  was  foUowed 
by  repeated  solicitations  from  Worman  for  a  word  of  commendation.  His  health 
forbidding  an  examination  of  the  book,  and  knowing  enough  of  the  author  to 
have  serious  doubts  of  his  ability  to  write  "a  good  book,'  he  refrained  from 
giving  the  much  desired  recommendation.  One  beg^ng  letter  followed  another, 
until,  to  appease  the  clamorous  author,  he  wrote  to  nim  explaining  the  condition 
of  his  health,  but  carefully  abstained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  of  the  book. 
Unwarily,  however,  he  penned  the  courteous  phrase,  ''I  hope  tou  have  made 
a  fffMxl  book  " — and  became  an  "  endorser  /" 

After  this  exhibition  of  **  sharp  practice"  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Bam^  &  Co., 
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their  calling  men  **pxofea80Z8"  who  are  not  even  teachers,  assigning  men  to 
institationfi  that  know  them  not,  and  similar  irregularities  of  action,  are  too  triyial 
to  be  noticed.  As  eyidence  of  distress  for  snpport,  no  matter  how  weak,  swelling  a 
**  cload  of  witnesses  **  by  parading  onmeaning  phrases  like  the  following,  is  some- 
thing more  than  ridicmons  :  '*iam  more  than  pleased "(i) — **Iam  yery  mnoh 
pleased" — '*Iwas  so  much  pleased'* — **The  book  pleases  me  exceedingly" — 
**I  am  very  greatly  pleased" — <*Am  very  much  pleased" — '*I  was  especially 
pleased" — "Gives  good  promise  of  ability"(5') — "Commends  itself  "(8) — «*Alto- 
gether  a  most  extraordinary  work  "(4) — "  Comes  as  a  sonny-faced  blessing.  "(6) 

Testimony  like  that  set  against  the  name  of  Profl  Egbert  of  the  University  of 
Iowa — "  As  a  text-book,  the  best  of  the  kind  " — ^has  qaite  a  different  ring.  It  implies 
a  deliberate  judgment  of  the  book  as  a  text-booV.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wor- 
man,  however,  Pro£  E^gert  has  since  discovered  his  mistake,  and  bravely 
acknowledged  it    Here  is  what  he  says  in  a  published  letter,  dated  July  8, 1869  : 

•*  To  THE  Editor  op  thb  Nation  : 

Sir:  Allow  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  to  confess  a  mistake,  and  perhaps  to  redress  a 
wrong  I  have  unintentionally  assisted  in  committing. 

A  few  months  ago  the  publishers  of  Worman's  Grammars  sent  me  a  specimen  copy  of  Worman*s 
'Complete  German  Grammar;*  afterwards,  also  one  of  his  'Elementary  Grammar/  fourth  edition, 
revised.  From  Prof.  Worman  I  received  a  note,  asking  me  for  my  opinion,  etc  Not  having  the  time 
for  an  accurate  examination  of  the  books,  I  merely  glanced  at  the  tables  of  declension  t.  paradigms,  etc  ; 
noticed  the  excellent  tvpe  and  some  other  external  features,  as,  for  insunce,  the  use  wf  lariser  type  for 
the  endings  of  dedined  words,  etc ;  and  thus  received,  as  I  must  confess,  a  very  favorable  impression 
of  tlie  book.  It  is  true  I  was  struck  with  a  few  singular  blunden  which  I  acddratnliy  noticed,  but  had 
DO  idea  that  there  would  be  an^  more  of  such  than  are  generally  found  in  many  American  text-books. 
Accordingly,  I  sat  down  to  write  a  short  complimentary  note  to  Prof.  Worman,  in  which  I  expressed 
myself  in  terms  usual  on  such  occasions.  In  this  consists  my  mistake,  for  which  I  have  reason  to  be 
very  sorry  indeed.  I  should  hesitate  to  confess  this  publicly,  were  it  not  that  the  book  has  since 
received  its  due  at  the  hands  of  a  competent  scholar^  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer,  and  that  the  very  just 
criticisms  of  this  gentleman  have  elicited  a  most  scandalous  and  preposterous  reply  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Prof.  Fischer's  thorough  and  accurate  review  of  Worman's  book,  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Amtrican  Educational  Monthly,  settled  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  following  points :  namely,  that 
Prof.  Worman  undertook  to  teacti  before  he  had  himself  been  taught ;  that  he  set  up  as  an  author 
before  he  had  made  himself  master  of  his  subject ;  and  that,  hence,  he  is  guilty  of  the  chaise  of  charla- 
tanism. How  any  accurate  and  competent  student  of  the  German  lan^age  can  doubt  this— how  any 
respectable  teacher  of  German  can  dare  to  risk  his  reputation  by  trying  to  smooth  over  the  almost 
incredible  superficiality  of  the  author  of  the  book  reviewed — I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Af^inst 
such  proceedings  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest,  and  I  appeal  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who,  for  similar 
reasons,  have  placed  themselves  in  the  same  false  position,  to  give  openly  their  verdict  against 
shallowness  and  pretence." 

INSINUATIONS. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  only  Messrs.  Barnes's  attempts  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  public  while  throwing  dirt  at  us ;— in  other  words,  their 
persistent  endeavor  to  discredit  a  criticism  they  could  not  disproye,  by  intimating 
that  its  puipose  was  illegitimate. 

Besides  the  efforts  already  cited,  we  will  q^note  the  following,  which  fioJls  under 
the  head  of  **  Trembling :" 

'*  The  publisher,  also,  finding  that  the  prestige  of  his  magazine  was  likely  to  be  seriously  impaired 
by  the  expose  [which  was  to  appear  in  the  Bulletin]  and  that  he  had  taken  an  unfortunate  position 
in  a  certain  letter,  exhibited  unmistakable  signs  of  nervousness,  and  actually  took  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  publishing  the  reply  without  charge^** 

And  this,  which  appears  as  a  '*  Moral  Befleotion  :*' 

"  These  gentlemen  [to  wit,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  A  merican  EductUional  Monthly^  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  which  calls  itself  *  independence,'  and  is  manifested  by  indiscriminate 
abuse  of  all  books  that  are  good  enough  to  be  likely  to  warrant  publishers  in  advertising  their  rtpty,*^ 

These  disingenuous  statements— to  use  the  'SatwiCs  enphemisqi— constitute 
the  main  point  and  purpose  of  the  **  Bulletin  "  JScfm.  As  eyidence  against  the 
correctness  of  the  review,  they  are  of  no  account  whatever.  As  slanders  against 
our  good  name  and  character,  their  groundlessness  needs  to  be  exposed.  For 
this  we  require  no  other  witnesses  than  the  authors  themselves.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  review,  it  began  to  be  noised  about  that  the  whole  matter  wa^ 
smxply  a  ''black-mailing"  operation  ;  that  is,  that  the  review  was  prepared  for 

(1)  With  what?  The  receipt  of  the  book  or  the  book  itself?  Tlie  character  of  the  book  or  its 
appearance?  One  gentleman  we  know,  is  published  as  an  "endorser,"  the  extent  of  whose 
"endorsement"  coruisted  in  the  sentence,  "  Your  ntcefy-afpearing German  Gramsnar  is  received T^ 
(')  But  how  is  the  promise  fulfilled  ?  (')  It  needs  to :  "  Whoso  bloweth  not  his  own  horn  the  same 
shall  not  be  Mowed.'*    («)  Just  what  Prof.  Fischer  says.     (*}  With  an  unlimited  amount  o(  cheek  I 
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thepmxMMofextoitingxDoiieyAroiiii  JL  S.B«me0JbCo.  These  leportB  irare  nol 
■low  in  reftohing  the  ears  of  Mr.  Bchermerhom,  who  immediately  ▼inted  Meeani 
A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  They  denied  all  knowledge  of 
any  saoh  reports  or  insinuations.  No  one  connected  with  their  house  bad  made 
or  oonld  make  them.  They  denied  farther  that  there  were  any  groonds  te 
believing  or  suspeding  any  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  the  pnblishers  of  the 
MoMTSLT  in  preparing  or  printing  the  reriew.  If  stories  of  such  a  natore  were 
in  oireolation  they  most  hiaye  oome  from  Mr.  Wotman  ;  and  reaUy  he  ^loold  be 
exonsed  for  anything,  he  was  so  terribly  oat  up  by  the  review.  This  was  befine 
the  publication  of  the  <*  Balletin  "  ExtrtL  Sabse<^uent  to  the  prublication  of  that 
sheet,— whioh,  as  we  have  seen,  is  Ihll  of  insinuations  of  what  its  publishers  had 
strenuously  disolaimed, — ^A.  S.  Barnes  k  Go.  were  visited  by  persons  dotermined 
on  sifting  the  matter  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  who  was  the  criminal  in  the 
To  those  who  would  not  be  imposed  on  by  bIutb  and  surmises,  Messrs.  B 
A  Go.  flatly  disclaimed  any  intention  to  convey  in  any  way  an  idea  or  suspicion 
that  we  had  been  actuated  by  improper  motives ;  or  that  they  had  anv  grounds 
for  suspecting  such  motives,  we  might  give  the  name  of  one  gentiesnan,— a 
Oerman  professor  in  one  of  the  leading  New  England  colleges, — ^who  Uuntly  put 
to  Messrs.  Barnes  k  Co.  the  question  :  What  do  you  mean  by  these  charges  of 
black-mailing  against  J.  W.  Schermerhom  k  Co.?  They  had  made  no  sndi 
charges,  they  replied.  But,  persisted  the  professor,  the  Bmdin  is  full  of  insinu- 
ations, if  not  direct  charges,  to  that  effect  It  was  a  mistaken  impression  on  his 
part ;  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  said,  or  intentionally  implied,  oy  them.  Hot 
satisfied  with  this  disclaimer,  the  professor  asked  if  they  had  any  grounds  for 
suspedlrM  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  J.  W.  Schermerhom  k  C^.  Messrs. 
Barnes  k  Co.  assured  him  that  they  nad  not 

If  any  one  has  a  lingering  doubt  in  the  matter,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sobmit 
the  solution  of  it  to  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.  Ask  them.  They  dare  not  assert — though 
by  circulating  the  ** Balletin"  Extra  they  continue  to  intimate  it — that  our 
motives  have  been,  in  any  respect  or  degree,  illegitimate. 

A  lie  well  stuck  to,  it  has  been  said,  is  as  good  as  the  trath.  For  certain  pur- 
poses it  may  be  ;  hid  it  must  be  stuck  to.  The  resolute  sticking  to  a  lie  commands 
a  measure  of  respect  for  the  liar,  as  well  as  credence  to  the  he.  It  shows  (what 
all  admire  more  or  less)  courage,  back-bone^  crooked  though  it  be.  But  no  such 
respect  is  due  to  the  liar  who  lies  and  denies  it  at  the  same  moment  J^e  is  a 
villain  and  a  coward,  who  deserves  contempt,  and  contempt  only.  A.  S.  Barnes 
k  Co.  are  welcome  to  all  they  will  gain  by  their  coarse,  so  long  as  they  dare  not 
abide  by  it  in  their  own  office. 

The  following  "Who's  affraid  T  at  a  wolf  of  their  own  imagining,  will  not 
redeem  Messrs.  Barnes's  character  for  courage ;  nor  do  we  apprehend  tb&t  the 
warning  **va  advance"  [do  they  intend  to  publish  some  more  bad  books  di« 
rectly  ?  j  will  seriously  impair  the  force  of  troth,  whenever  we  have  occasion  to 
speak  it— even  if  it  is  adverse  to  one  of  their  publications. 

"  Furthermore,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  supj^se  that  the  publishers  of  the  American  Edacatioaal 
Monthly,  who  abused  our  books  while  professing  to  be  our  fneods,  will  encompass  every  discrediuble 
art  they  are  masters  of  to  do  us  injury,  now  that  we  have  exposed  and  defied  them,  we  warn  the  paUic 
in  advance  to  receive  further  reflections  on  our  books  or  ourselves  with  due  allowance  for  the  coorce 
from  whence  they  come." 

If  we  had  not  used  another  fio^re  in  reference  to  the  foregoing,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  say  that  such  a  fearful  cry  of  Beware  the  dog  !  (whose  teeth  they  claim 
to  have  broken)  betrays  a  state  of  chronic  alarm  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Barnes 
k  Co.  that  is  really  pitiable.    The  parting  shot,  that  flashes 

«  LA.TBB~M01IB  UGST  1 
'*  At  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press,  we  have  it  from  Rood  authority  that  the  **  profeasional 
reviewer"  is  actually  tHgagtdt^n.  a  GtrmAm  Grammar  far  ^  ^st  o/ Scktrmtrk^rm  &*  Cp." 

was  replied  to  in  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  {Supplemeni,  page  354.)  It  is 
noticeable  here  merely  as  their  last  desperate  attempt  to  throw  dost  in  the  eyes 
of  their  readers  to  distract  attention  from  the  review.  As  a  specimen  of  the  tactics 
for  which  the  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.  is  notorious,  it  may  be  alluded  to 
again  in  the  series  of  papers  in  preparation  for  the  Montbly,  entitled  **n6w 
!Sehool  Books  are  hitroduced." 

J.  W.  Schermerhom  <fe  Co., 

Tiiblishers  '^Am.  JBducalionat  Monthly. ** 
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Id  A  KELIABLB  EDUCATIONAL  BTJKEATI : 

1.  To  aid  an  who  seek  Tell-qaallied  Teacliem  i      I  3.  To  gire  Fairents  inftmuitlon  of  Schools : 
2l  To  n-present  Teachfiw  who  deaire  po8lUoB«  i  I  4»  To  mU*  naU  and  cpiduiiige  School  Properties. 

J".  "W.  SGHBBICSRHOBK',  A.  M.*  Aotuarji  14  Bond  St.  (near  Broadway),  l^ew  York. 

.     2&.  J.  YOUNQt  Beqretary.  Bey.  8.  W.  tVHITNBT,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

KEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH,    117  Washhigton  Sfnt%  Boston:  G.  &  WOODMAN.  A.  M.,  Manager: 

WESTERN  BRANCH,  iSi  S.  Qark  Street,  Chicago:  EDWARD  SPEAKMAN.  bcoetaiy. 

M.Tke  Hight  Tenelier  fbr  tiio  Right  Place.^* 

Information  or  Tbachbrs  is  Kiven,  embradni^-TOpportbnities  for  educattoa;'  special  qualifications; 
eacpcrieace,  and  in  what  schools;  referenceit r  stfre :  reh'gious  preferences;  salary  expected:  candidate's  letter, 
and  sometimes  a  photographic  likeness.    We  nominate  x#cw#vf / candidaies,  ghring opportunity/or  selection. 

Fourteen  yenre  trial  proves  the  AmiericnH  ScX«^  JMSiittiie  useful  and  efficient.  Its  patrons >  and  fner.ds  are 
among  the  first  edncatioml  and  business  men. 

Trkms  :  TVvtf  Dollars  on  giving  ortUr  for  Ttack^r.  When  Teacher  is  accepted.  Thrte  DoUttrt  letddih'oneU. 
Kxtra  expense  inoirred  ih  selecting  and  examining  a  rttt  Teacher,  will  be  charged. .  Np  change  to  Public  ScltooU. 

lyr    Principal^  School  Officers,  and  others,  snquld  give  early  notice  orwhSit  Teachers  they  may  want. 


Teachers'  Bulletin.    , 


Teachers  iHw  wish  positions  should  have  !' Application  Foim.".  This  B«llotin  Is  sent  to  die  leading 
'  "  '     '  -  -J  h^ye  J5  efficient. 

.  <rriftrs  to  CaodidatO^s  application  on  file ;  Name 
of  bcnool  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  ha*  mduatetd  at  Institution  named.  If  *^  £d.'*  precedes  name  of 
School,  Candidate  nas  attended  there,  not  graduk^d.  Figure  fiiUowJng  dfinotea  n»imber  ^ year*  txporitnce. 
Branches  taught  are  abbreviated  naturalTy;  {'preign  languages  spoken  by  Candidate  are  in  lilies.  Church 
memberahip  is  ^own  }  B.  fof  Baptist ;  C1.,  Congregational ;  R.,  Rdtnan. Catholic;  E.,  Episcopal ;  t.,  Luther- 
an ;  M.,  Methodist;  P.,  Presbyterian.  "Home,"  ^s  **  $800  and  Home,"  .meanf  fXfso  Cash  Salary,  and 
Bo^rd,  Washings  Fuel  and  tights. 


Irfsdics— iSngltali,  French,  I>jpa«ring,  etc* 

880— Phipp^s  3em.  ;.  7;.  Eng^  Maths.,  iLiain, 
Frendi, Drawmg,  Painting;  P.;  ^o. 

881— Albany  Acad.;  z;  £i«g.,  Maths.,  Gymnastics; 
I>.  R.  . 

382— New  Haven  ;  Eng.,  French^  German^  Gym- 
oastics;  CI.;  $2«o  and  Home,  > 

883— Ma^.  Kor  Sch.;  15:  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German,  Laun,  Gyumastics ;  £. 

384— r Ed.  Cooper  Sem. ;  10 ;  Eng.,  XIaths.,  Draw- 
ing;  P.;  $400  and  Home. 

386— Ontario  Sem. ;  3  ;  £ng.,   Maiha.^  iLa{»«  }  M. 

386— Vassar;  Eng.,   Maths.,   Latin,   £1.    French; 


f6oo. 

387— Glnvcrsville  S^m. 
roan;  P.:  $500. 

388 — Glenwood  Sem.  ;   6 


French:  |>4oo. 
389-Mf.  Hotyoke 


4;  Eng.,  Maths;,  £1.  Gar- 
Eng.,  Maths.,    Latin, 


7;  Eng.,  Maihi.,  Latin,  Sci- 
ences; P.:  $i,ooa 

390^Ed.  Mix)  j ;  Eng.,  MAthA.';  P,:  ^SUo. 

891— Mich.  Pub.  School;  li  Eng.,  Matiis.,  Nat 
Sc'ences,  El.  Drawing,  Painting; ;  P.   , 

392— Hamilton  Sem.:  4;  £ug.i,  Maths.,  French; 
C!.';  $200  and  Home. 

393— Va.  Inst;  Emt,  Matlis.,  French,  Latin ;  #500. 

894— Ed.  Ingham  Univ.;  y,  Eng.,    Maths.,.  Latin. 

395— Westfitfld  Acad.;  14;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frencli, 
£1.  German;  CI. 

396— Pa.  Med.  Coll.:  15;  Ei^g.,  Nat.  ^Sci^nces, 
Literature;  P.;  |6oo. 

397— Genesee  ;  j  ;  Eng ,  M^ths.,  French^  Ooriban, 
Si«iK'"gf  Drawing  ;M.;  J5500.  - 

3iWh-Alfred  University ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Frttch, 
Lat'ui;  B.:  f6oo. 

399--Ed.  Va.  Tnst:  Eng.;  P. 

400— Trenton  Inst.;  Eng.,  MaHis.,  Gymnastics; 
^300  and  Home. 

401— Ed.  Masters;  3;  French,  Ei)g.,  Gymnastics; 
€3.;  fhoo. 

402— Burr, Sem.  ;  a:  Png^   Maths.,  French t  %«jaa, 

408^ Houghton  Sem.;  4;  ^ng.., Latin  ;  P.    ' 

404— Ed.  Mass.;  Eng.,  French,  Latin ;  CI.;  #350 
aftd  Home. 

406— Huntington  Union  Sch.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  £1.  German. 


406— Ed.  I*acker :  6;  Eng.,  Z^/vurA ;  E. 

407— E^  Masters;  10;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French ;  D.  R. ;  $400  and  Home. 

408— Newark  .Normal  Sch.;  5;  Eng.,  Maths.,  £1. 
French,  Latin ;  F;  Jfioo. 

409— lnf;ham  Univ.;  7  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Drawing,  Pafnting,  GjMunastics;  P.;  #400  and  Home. 

410— Ed.  Mt.Holyoke;  xo;  Eng.,  Maths,,  French, 
Latin  ;  f  109  and  Home. 

411— N.Y.  Pub.  Sch.;  5  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  El.  Latin  ; 
E;feoo.     , 

4i2— "W^yoming  Sem.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sciences, 
French  ;  M.;  $600.  ' 

413— Hudson  River  Inst;  x  ;  Eng,,  French,  Draw- 
iti^.  Gymnastics :  I300. 

414— Suffield  Vit  Inst;  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin  : 
B.;  $350  and  Home. 

416— Uiica  Acid.;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths  ,  French^  Ger- 
tnan.  Drawing  ;  fjcd  and  Home. 

416— KenPs  Hill;  3;  Eng,  Maths.,  Oassics, 
French,  German  ;  M.;  ^500  and  Home. 

417— Kent's  Hill;  i;  Eng.,  Maths,  Oassics, 
Fiench,  German  ;  M.:  $400  and  Home. 

418— Brooklyn  Heights  Sem.;  10;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latin,  Frettch^  Drawing ;  $T,ooa 

418— Kcnl*s  Hill ;  2  ;  Eng.,  ffaths.,  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin  ;  $500  and  Home.  ' 

420— Kent's  Hill;  En&,  Maths.,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Sciencei  :  M.;  $300  and  Home. 

421— Kent's  Hill ;  2 ;  Eng.,  Math«.,  Latin,  French, 
Germatl,  Sciences ;  M.;  $joo  and  Home. 

422— Charlestown  Sem.;  ix :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French^  GenAant  Italian^  Drawing,  Paintrng:  E. 

4?J^— Getty^uiig  last;  3;. Eng.,  Maths.,  £1.  Music; 
^300  and  Heme. 

4^-.Ed.  Mass.  Npr.  Sch.;  10 ;'  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latm  ;  CI.:'  $300  and  Home.    . 

426-7-Ed.  Trov  Sem.;  Eng..  Maths.,  French,  Draw- 
ing, Fainting;  CI.;  $200 and  Hbme. 

426T-Oswego  Nor.  Sch.:  9 ;  Eng.,  Object  System, 
Drawing;;  £.;  1(700. 


Hbme. 


Etig.,  .Maths.,    Latin ;    |aoo  and 


428— Vassar ;  Ene.,  Maths.,  Ijitin,  French,  Ger- 
man, Gymnastics ;  CI. ;  5300  J^nd  Home. 

429— Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke  :  8  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin 
El.  Piano ;  CI. 


430— Mt.  HoJyoke;4;  £"«•»  Maths.,  Latm;  P.: 
^600 

431— Baltimore  H.  Scli.;  8;  Eng.,  Maths,  El. 
French ;  R;  $400. 

432— Vjissar ;  Eng.,  Maitb*^  L»tin,  Frcnd),  Ger- 
man, Gymnastics  :  M.:  $200  and  Hbme. 

433— Luther\-ille  Sem.;  7 ;  Eug.,  Matlis.^  Prawing  ; 
L  •  $350  and  Home. 

■43^Baltin»orc  Coll.:  t :  Eng;.,  Maths.,  Drawing, 
Gyronafctics;  M.;  >y»  and  Home 

43^-Geuesee :  I  :   E»»g-.  Maths.,. ,  Frcudi,  Lathi, 

437— Genesee:  Eng.,  Maths.,  FrencFj^  German, 
Drawing,  Gymnastics ;  M.  '  _       «        . 

438— Albany  Acad.;  Rhetoric,  Coropositton,  Fraoch; 

*43^R«pley  Col!.:  6;  Eng.,  Malhs.^  Latin,  Ger- 
man. Drawing,  Painting;  E.;  $500. 

440— Mt.  Holyoke ;  3;  Eng,  Maths.,  Latm;  U.; 
$300  and  Home. 

LsLclien— Static,  etc. 

283— Ed.  New  York ;  3 ;  Piano,  Guiur,  Singing, 
Drawing,  Painting;  M.;  $300 and  Home. 

284— Ed.  Mass.;  7 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.;  CI. 

285— U»iiline  Convent ;  8 ;  Piano,  Omlar,'  Eitg., 
Ff^Hch  Spanish ;  E. 

286— Lyons  Mus:  Aokl;  Ptano,  Sinking,  Har- 
mony ;  $300  and  Home.  o.     •        m 

287— <;ienwood  Sera.;  Piano,  Smging,  Harmony; 

CI 
i88— Genesee;  a;  Pfeino,  Melodeon,  Parlor  Organ; 

£400  and  Home  ._..-,.. 

289— Ed-  Mt  Holyoke;  3;  Piano,  EI.  Smging, 
Ene    Maths.,  Latin,  El.  French ;  Cl.i  $300 and  Home. 

J?90— Abbott's  Inst.;  2;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
French ;  B.:  $5oa 

29 X— Fairfield  S«m.;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German,  Classics,  Gymnastics ;  #300  and  Home. 

292— Ed.  X«nia  ColK;  Piano,  Eng.;  P.;  $y>o  and 

293— Ed.  Canada ;  3 ;  Piano,  Oigan,  Eng.,  French ; 
$300  and  Home.  «.,•*«, 

"^94— Ed.  N.  E.;  35 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  French, 
Drawing,  Painting;  Cl.;  $400 and  Home. 

296— Genesee ;  1 ;  Piano,  Painting ;  M. 

296^ Yates  Polytechnic  Inst.;  3;  Piano,  Eng., 
Maths.;  $500  and  Home. 

297— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch.;  10;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  Latin,  Drawing.  Painting,  Gymnastics;  E.; 
$700  and  Home.  «     -      . 

298— Ed.  Masters;  3;  Piano,  Singing;  E.;  $400 
and  Home.  _^.  ^  .        .     , 

299— Charlestown  Sem.;  y,  Piauo,  Guitar,  Cab. 
Orean.  Harmony  ;  ^5«>  and  Home. 

300— Lassell  Sem.;  5 :  Piano;  Cl.;  $500  and  Home. 

301— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. ;  2  ;  Piano,   Eng.,  Maths. ; 

302— Albanv  Acad. ;  t ;  Piano,  Singing, .  Guitar, 
Eng.,  Maths.;  E.;  $300  aud  Home.         «.     .        « 

303— Ed.,  Abbott  Acad.;  3;  Piano,  Singing,  «at. 
Sciences,  El.  French  ;  CL;  $400  and  Home. 

804— Ed.  Conn,:  Piano,  Singing,  German  ;  E. 

306— Ed.  N.  H. ;  Piano»  Eng.,  Maths.,   French; 

306— Nor.  Acad,  of  Music ;  Piano,  Sirtging^;  $400 
and  Home. 

307— Castletoii ;  8;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German,  Latin  ;  Cl.:  $400  and  Home. 

308- Ed.  Masters;  Pian<>,  Organ,  Singing;  E. ; 
^400  and  Home.  ^         «*,.«. 

309— Bradford  Acad.;  E!.  Piano,  Enjg.,  El.  Frendi, 
Gymnastics;  E.;  1 100  and  Home. 

310— Mt.  Holyoke ;  4 ;  ?iano.  Eng*  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  Gymnastics;  P.;  $300  and  Home.     ^ 

311— New  Hampton  Sem.;  3;  Piano,  Guitar,  Sing- 
ing, Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Drawing.  ,^    ,      _. 

312— Geneva  :  3:  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths.,  El. 
.,  Frencli,  German,  GymiiaMics;  P.;  $400. 

313— Lassell  Sem.;  x ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eng.,  Latin ; 
Cl.;  $500  and  Home. 

3 14— Ed.  Masters;  10:  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar,  Sing- 
ing: E.;  $9ooand  Home. 

8I6— Music  Vale  ;  i ;  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar,  Sieg- 
ing; E. 


316— Troy  Sem.;  t;  Piano,  Singing,  Ene.,  Hatba., 
Piench,  Latin.  Drawing ;  P.  •*»»*- 

317— Monucello  Acad. ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths. ;  P. 

^318— Stamford  Sem,;  i;  Piano.  Eng.,  Maths.,  EL 
French:  P.  ^ 

319— Ed.  Canada;  Piano,  En]?.,  Elocution;  £. 

320— Music  Vale  :  6 ;  Piano,  Guitar. 

321— Ed.  Masters;  3;  Piano,  Smging. 

322— logham  Univ.  J  Xhorough  Uase  ;  Eng, 
Maths. ;  Cl. 

823— Ed.  Wheatdn  Sem.  5  Piaws  Eng. ;  E.  ;  Saoo 
and  U01A& 

324-iN.  Y.   Pub,    Sdi.;    Piano,    Eog,,    Maths,, 


^"^^i'^T^^- 


w«w— *.«.  .».  . .,  . ,  **iabo,  Singing,  Eng.,  French 
E.;  #300  «nd  Hoineu 

32d— Ed.  Masters ;  4 ;  Piano,  Guitar,  Singm^ ;  M.; 
^800^ 

827— Louisviile Coll.;  Pfsno,  Singing,  Eng.,  Maths  , 
Latm,  Frewdi;  M.;  f6ooandHoni^ 

328— Monticcllo  Sem.;  6;  Piaiw^  Oixaa,  Singine, 
Ene.,  Maths.:  Isoojind  Home. 

329— Linden  Hall;  6;  Piano.   Singing,  DT«wfn& 
Panitmg  ;  Moravian  ;  $400  and  Home. 
^?'^0—iA\6A\cbMTy  Sem.;  2:  Piano;  SingiuE,   Ent, 
Maths.,  Latin,  French*  Cl.;  I250  and  Home, 
w*?^^**; '^»"^»  ^*"«  Sem.:   2;    Piano,    Eng., 
Matlis.,  El.  Latin  ;  E.T  $200  and  Home. 
^332-Phila.  Pub.  Sch.;  61  Piws  Singii.^.  Eng.. 
Matlis.;  I300  and  Home. 

.333— Ed.  Houwjonijc«B;t.i  2;  JPiapo,  «;ng^  MAhs., 
P«ncb,  Drawing ;  $300  and  Home. 

^^J— Ml  Auburn;  i;  Piano, Organ,  Singing ;|jQe> 

3^— Albany  Acad.;  Pianoi  Eng .  Maths.,  Dramig ; 


.--T^  ^  Hillsboro;  Coll.;  Y\^r^  Singmg,  K*g., 
Maths.,  Gymnastics  ;  E.;  ^200  and  Home. 

>r22J;;;;d*i^"  ''.'•  '*"":'•  ^^*"'  ^"«>  ^^-^r- 

HSr?.^'  l!*'y '  *°  '  Singing,  Piano,  Italian:.  E. 
F**^fi*^  ^^1'  /=  .P«norMelodeon,   ^'^^^ 
Eng.,  Maths.,  trench  Uiin,  Dftfwiug,  Painting,  (5ym' 
nasties:  Cl.:  ^00 and  Home;  ^^ 

ScSJ^^*^*'''''''  '"''^'  ^'*"°'  ^"^-  Maih*.,^/r«cil. 

341-Ed.    Housatonie    Inst.  ;    Piano.    Melodeon. 

Sinpng.  W,  t^rawMg:  ¥^  Hjooand  Home.  * 

^^"?fi"V^^'*'**'  ^*^;^-  *^'-  ^*"«'  EnKrMaths.;  P. 

343— Ed.  Conn.:  2;  P.ano,  Eng.,  Maths..  L«in 
French,  Crnwr»«;  Cl.:  $6oa  '  * 

jj^j^'Af«y  Sem.;  Piano,  Frewih;  D.  R.;  $^ao  and 

M^^iP°"^*'*?"  i^"*;i  *•'  P'*°«>»  Singing,  Ent, 
Maths,  French.  Latin;  P.;  $450,  ^* 

.846— Ed.  Ingham  Univ.;  4;  Piano  and  Sinpns; 

EB'^M.ff3^^'''  ^'"•'  ' '  "^""^  ^^"^^  ^^"^^ 
Iiadlcs-J>raMrlnfip,  JPainttny,  eto* 

Ei^.l:L''pi!no'^*^  ^^''  ^*'"*'  ^"''^  '^^"^ 
andH^n^*  ^^^^^  '"'^'  '*'  ^^*'"*  I*a>n^ng  ;  #400 

53— Ed.  Masters;  9;  Drawing,  Painting;  M.:  <6oo 
and  Home.  **  '^ 

5f~S1-  ?;*"oy  Sem.:  Drawinu,  Painting,  Piano;  E. 

56— Ed.  Vassar ;  Drawing  Painting. 

56— Ingham  Univ.;  8;  Dra^-ing,  fainting,  Eot; 
P.;  I450  and  Home.  ^"        ** 

57— Ed  N.  J.:  Drawinff,  Painting.  Ene.:  P.  '  ' 

58— Ed.  Oneida  Sem.;  Drawing.  Paintmc  Eac  Fl 
Piano ;  #350  and  Home.  ^  ^^^ 

59— Jacksonville  Acad, ;  Drawing,  Painting,  fing. ; 

So- Ed.  Ft  l^dward  ;  t  ;  Drawinc.  PaJntin* 
Fretich,  EL  German ;  E.;  ^300  and  Home        *""^ 

61— Phila.  High  Sch.;  6;  Drawing,  Painiin«.' Ena 
Maths.^  P.;  ^1,000.  ••       »•• 

Maths.,  Wax  Work  :  B.  «t   •*  »^ 

63- Ed.  Class,  Sch.;  3;  Drawing,  Painting:  B. ; 

64— Ed.  Italy;  20;  Drawing.  Painting,  Italian, 
French;  P.;  f6oo. 


Foreign  Ladles,  etc. 

29— Paris ;  7 ;  Frtnck ;  E. 

30— Ed.  France ;  J'hmdk,  German  ;  L. ;  f6oo  and 
Home. 

31— Ed.  Paris;  14 ;  Frrttdk  ;  R. 

32— Ed.  Germarfy  ;  6 ;  GtmM$t^  Fremck^  Spaniah, 
Drawing,  Paintiug  ;  L.;  |6oo. 

33— Ed.  Europe ;  5  ;  Frtnck,  Germnttt  Pmtio. 

34— Ed.  Geoeva :  t6 :  French. 

86 — Ed.  Germany ;  x6 ;  GermAn^  French ;  L.;  #600 
and  Hoioe. 

36 — Ed.  Germany ;  t ;  Gtrmat^^  El,  Frencb»  Piano ; 
L.^300  and  Home. 

37— Paris;  3;  French,  Eog,,  Dtawing,  Painting; 
$300  and  Home.  " 

38— Ed.  Conv.  Sacred  Heart ;  s ;  Frenchj  Eng.;  R. 

3©— Ed,  Switxerland ;  ao ;  Frendk,  German,  El. 
Music    City  only. 

40— Ed.  France;  x8;  French^  German,  Eng.;  P.; 
$800. 

41— Ed.  France  ;  3;  Frenck^German,  El.  Music t  E. 

GeitUcmen.— Eugllch,    MatHt.,    Classics, 
Fff««eli,  e«naan.  Military  TaciUs,  ^Ifo, 

,  2SBJ-Ed.  N.  Y. :  a;  Eng..  Malha.,  Nat  Sci.,  B'k- 
Ke«P»t»g,  Gymnastics,  singing ;  $800. 
^W4-Aicade  Acad.:    Eng,,  Maths,,  Class.,  N^t. 
Scu^erman,  B'k-keeping,  GymnasticsL 

M6-rLewisbttTg  Univ.  ;  2 ;   Eng.,  Maths.,  Class., 
^ihi.^-'*  B'k-keeping,  Gymnastks ;  B. ;  j^iooo. 
_  MS— Ed.  Acad. ;  5 ;  &jg.,  Maths.,  Qass.,  NaL  $a., 
B*k-keeping ;  ^1000  and  home. 

.227- Troy  Polytechnic;  6;  Maths.,  KaL  Sci.,  En- 
gineering ;  b. 

S;28— V^estfield  Slate  Normal  Sd>. ;  Eng.,  Maths., 
Latm  ;  M. ;  jtrooo. 

.   229-Pa.  Nor.  Sch. ;  x',  £«&»  Nat  Sci.,  B*k-ke«p- 
ing;  Drawinff,  El.  Latin  ;  L. :  $400  and  home. 

290— Williams;  a:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths,  B'k- 
keepine.  French  ;  B. ;  $iaoo. 

831— Rutgers;  Eng.,  Class,  Maths,,  £1.  German  ; 
$1000. 

^.232— Amherst ;  2;  Higher  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths., 
NaL  Sci..  Gym. ;  CI. ;  $12^ 

IQ3— Oberlin  ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Class^  Maths. ;  B. :  $1000. 

234— Dartmouth  ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k-keep- 
infeGjmnastics,  French,  German  ;  CI. ;  ^1000. 

23&~Dartmouth ;  4;   Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,   B*k- 
keeping,  French,  German,  Gvntnastics ;  E. ;  ^1000. 
.  29*-B<»*d«m  J  4  \   Exfr.   CUm.,   MaUis.,    HCk- 
keeping,  Frencli,  German,  Singing,  Gyihiiastic»;  B^; 
^1000. 

237— Pa.  State  Nor.  Sch. ;  3  :  Enfj.,-  Maths.,  Ger- 
•MMjB'kkeeping,  JDrawioc,  Calistlienic*. .  . 

238— Vale  ;  3  ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  D'k-keeping  ; 
M> 

239— Yale  :  Eng..  Class.,  Maths.,  French,  Gennan, 
B*k>keeping ;  CI. :  $1200. 

24^— Ed.  Coll.;  15;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k- 
keeping,  Gymnastics;  M. :  $iaoo. 

241— Cornell  Univ. ;  Class.,  Maths.,  History,  Phi- 
losophv  ;  P. ;  $1200. 

^2427;P*ris  Univ.  and  Hamburgh  Gymnasium  ;  7  ; 
""         *'    '        "        ',  (7rr#r<a/4,  Piaiio,  Drawing  ;  E. ; 


Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  Nat. 


Maths.,  Cass.,   B*k-:keep- 


Class.,  Maths.,  French, 

:d43— Princeton ;   Eng. 
ine;  P. ;  $tooo. 

244— Ed.  WUIiams :  5 :  £ng.,  CUsSm  Maths.,  B'k- 
keeping,  Gymnastics ;  CI. ;  #850  and  home. 

245— Genesee ;  7  ;  Class.,  Maths.,  Hebfew,  French, 
Gemtan ;  M. 

246— Yale  ;  9 :  Eng.,  QXmn^  Maths.,  B'k-keeping  ; 
E. ;  ^1000. 

247— Yale;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths..  ClaM.,  B*k-keeping: 
CI. :  $15001. 

248— I>ickinson ;  S;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k- 
keeping,  Frencii,  Germutn  ;  ^900. 

249— Ed.  England ;  > ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Matks.,.  Mil. 
Drill,  French,  Gennan,  B'k-keeping ;  £. ;  $500  and 
home. 

260— Wesleyan  Univ.:  8;  En«:.,  Maths.,  Cltws., 
B*k-keeping,  German.  Elocution  ;  M. ;  $2000. 

251— Wiskyan  Univ.;  3;  Nat.  Scicjjces,  Eng., 
Maths.,  Chiss.,  Gerttum,  French,  B'k-keeping)  Gym- 
hastka;  M«;  iiaoo« 


262— Genesee;  2;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  German, 
B'k-keeping;  M. ;  $1200. 

253— Kd.  Acad.:  14;  Eng.,  B'k-keeping,  Calis- 
thenics; M.:  $ioco. 

254— Alfred  Univ. ;  5 ;  Nat.  Sciences,  Elocution, 
Maths.,  B'k'keeptng,-  Latin,  German,  Short-baud, 
GsmMiastica ;  $aooai» 

255 — Amherst;  is;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Maths.,  B^k- 
keepiog.  Drawing,  French ;  P. :  $aoao. 

256— Bowdoin  ;  3  ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Matlis.,  French^ 
GermutM  ;  $vs6o. 

257— Bowdoin  ;  10 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,,  Latin,  Germut ; 
P. :  $1800. 

256— Amherst ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Ckus.,  Maths.,  French, 
Gymnastics;  $1800. 

260'  6;  Eng-.,  Maths.,  Mil.  Drill,  Elocution,  B'k- 
keepiiig :  P. ;  $800  and  home. 

2aCh~Middl«bury 
Sci. :  M. ;  $1000. 

261— Pa.  Nor.  Sch. ;  8 :  Eng^,  Maths.,  Cla^s.,  Ger^ 
roan,  Drawing,  Singing,  fi'k-keepiug ;  D.  R. :  $700. 

262— New  York  Coll.:  11 ;  Higher  Maths.,  Eng., 
Class..  French,  German,  Drawing,  Gymnastics  ;  $1500. 

263-Colby  Univ. :  aa:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths,  B'k- 
keepitig,  Med.d,anf,  ;  CI. ;.  $3&x», 

264— Weslevan  Univ. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths., 
B'k  keeping.  Music :  $toao  and  liome. 

265— Yale ;  4  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class. ;  R. ;  $1200. 

266— Amherst;  4;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sci., 
French,  German,  Singing,  Gymnastka ;  CL. ;  #Sqo  and 
board. 

267— Itnchester  Univ. ;  .4 ;  Eng^  Class.,  Maths., 
Mffd.  Lang-.,  Singing,  B'k-keeping ;  B. ;  S2000. 

266-^  N.  Y. ;  Eng.,  B'k-keeping  :  M. ;  5800. 

269— Bowdoin;  3;  Eng.,  Claas.,  Slatlis.,  French, 
German,  B'^-keeping:  ^kaoo. 

270-Dickiuson ;  15:  Class.,  Nat.  Sd.,  French, 
German ;  B. 

271-AUeglieny:  3:  Eng.,  Cktss.,  Maths.,  Nat 
ScL  B'k-keeping,  £1.  Gennan  ;  M. ;  #1000. 

272-^Ed.  Union ;  x ;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Ger- 
man ;  $8oa 

273— Columbia;  i ;  Nat  Sci.,  Class.,  Maths.,  B'k- 
keeping;  E. ;  $i2oa        , 

274--Amherst ;  Eng.,  CTass.,  Mathi.,  Cy-mnjisties  ; 
B. ;  J500  and  board. 

276-Union}  8.  Eng.,  Maths,.  Nat  Sci.;  P.; 
$1200, 

276— Allegheny ;  1 ;  Eng.,  Maths,,  Class.,  B'k- 
keeping,  £1.  German,  Gym. ;  M. ;  $1000. 

277--£d.  Harvard ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k-keeping, 
■GYmnJistics,  £l<lct4ion  :  .¥  ;  ^150^ 
^    *"^    ^^   ^^^1  Cott. ;  EnJTfe'k.keeplrg  ;  U. 

anhattan  ;   3  ;  Class.,  Eng.,   Maths. ;    R. ; 

I  $IQ0O. 

[     260— Queen's  Univ.  (Ireland);    2;    Eng.,   Class., 
1  Maths  ,  Alod.  Lang.,  Nat  Sciences,  Phonography ;  R.; 

I     281— Pa,  Nor.  Sclu  ;   i ;   Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat  Sci., 
B'k-keeping,  German  ;  B. ;  $800, 

'     282— Yale :  5  :  Eag.,  Maths.,  Class.,  French,  Voc 
Music ;  CI. ;  liooo, 

I     283— Yale  ;  Class.,  Eng.,  Maths. ;  E. ;  $1000. 

I     284— Williams :  Eng.,    Class.,     Maths.,    Gennan, 

.  Gymnastics ;  P. ;  fOoo. 

I     285— N.  Y.  State  Nor.  Sch. ;  sf  Eng.,  Maths.,  B'k- 
keeping  !  $1000. 

I     286— Penn.  CoU. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Oass. ;  P. ;  5Soo. 

I     287— We«ley«h  Univ.;  ^j   Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.. 

,  Nat  Sci. ;  P.  :  #i2oa 

I     988— Ed.  Acadl:  di6';  Bn&«  Mailts.,  B'k-keeping; 

I  M. ;  $1000. 

I     280— Harvard;    Class.,   Maths.,    Higher  English, 

I  French,  B'k-keeping ;  f}y». 

280—^  Johns  :  3  ;  Class.,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat  Sci., 

'  B*k-ke«piikg.  French  ;  R.  :  ^xooo. 

291— Pa.  N<jr.  Sc1i.t  y;  Enfr,  Maths..  Nat.  Sci., 
Drawing,  Gym.,  £1.  German,  £1.  Latin  ;  0..R. :  #700. 
292— N.  J.  State  Normal  Sch.  ;  4)^ ;  Eng.,  Maths., 

Hamilton  ;  Eng.,  Oass.,  Matfis,,  French. 
I     294— Amherst;  %%;  £ng.,  ClaM.,  Maths.,  Gj'm- 
I  nasties ;  $600  and  home.  *"  ., 

295*Union  Univ.;  20;  Y.xt^yUxt^.,  Class.,  hoeHn- 
Lkeepiiig,  Drawing,  French,  Nat.'oSa.;  B.;  ^1200. 
f     296— f^^d.    Princeton;   4;    Eng.,  *  Maths.,    Book- 
{keeping,  Nat.  Sci.,  .Qerman  ;  $1200  and  home. 


297— William* :  3;  Claw,  Matht^  Eng^  Nat.  Sci., 
Book-keeping :  O.:  I900.  ^.    ^       ^ 

298— Yale ;  1 :  Eogt  Class.,  Maths.,  German ;  CI.; 

'399— Ithaca  Acad. :  3:  Eos.,  Cbss^  Maths.,  Nat. 
Sci.,    Frtnch,  Gtrmnn^    Book-keeping,  Gymoaslics; 

'aSo— Bowdoin  :  »:  Eiw.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping. FreiK*,  Gamian ;  Ck;  (1500. 

30X— Oswego  Nor.:  \]A:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keeping, Singing,  DnNntig,  Gynnasiics;  Ba  $1000. 

3^_Yalc :  3 :    Eng.,   Class.,    Maths.,   Nat.  Sci. ; 

|t500« 

303— 10 ;  Elocution  :  #2500. 

304— Wesleyan  Uuiv.;  10:  En|r-,  Class.,  Maili«„ 
^at.  Sci.*  M.!  %^S^>^ 

"  365— Fi^lley  Setn.:  11;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Oass.,  Bmik- 
keeping;  M.;  $1000. 

30€h-Ed.  Acad.;  4;  Eng.,  Mil.  TactKss :  £. 

307— Moravian  Tiieo.  Sem. ;  25:  Enf(.,  Oassica, 
Nat.  Sci.,  Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Paanling,  Pt^tn) ; 
Mo.;  $1500. 

308— Med.  C-oIl.;  Nat.  Sd.,  Eng.,  Maths.;  P.:  S«oo. 

309— Genesee;   5:   Eng.,  Classw,    Maths.,    Book- 1 

"  ijflpa.  Nor.  Sch.:  s ;  E»g.,  Maths..  Nat.  Sd., 
Bookkeeping:  $(po. 

311— London  Univ.;  Matbs.»  Oaas.,  Book-ketpii^, 
French,  Chinese ;  E,  I 

312— Yale:  Eng.,  Oass..  Math*.,  German;  $ijoo.    1 

313— Yale;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Clisa.,  Book-ke^ptog, 
German;  CI.:  ^1000. 

314— Mich.  Vniv.:  Maths.,  Eng.,  Class.,  Book- 
keeping, German  :  M.;  ^1100. 

315— Pub.  Sch.;  Common  English;  ^556. 

316— Wesleyan  Univ. :  17 :  Eng.,  Oass.,  Maths.,  : 
Book-keeping,  German  :  M. ;  $iaoo.  j 

317— Westminster  Coll.;  7;  Eng,  Class^  Maths.,  ^ 
Nat.  Sd.:  P.;  $1500.       „         „    .  ! 

318— Pub.  Sch.;  17;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keeping,  \ 
Sindng;  CI.;  $jooo.  j 

319— Princeton  :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.;  P. ;  $7cSa      j 

Foreign  GenU«Mieii-»Alao  Amrrican  €k»n-  | 
tlemrn  ^frho  Teaeh  Music.  1 

97— Univ.  of  France ;  ^fv»c*»  Latin;  R. 
98— Ed.  Prussia ;  7:  Book-keeping,  Germamt  French,  j 
Music;  Mo.;  |iooo and  home.  ' 


t     99 — Ed.  Germany;  u;   Sfusic,  Gfrmttn,  \ 

French :  L.:  $1200. 
\     100— Ed.  Amherst  aad  Prague;  14:   Masic;  £. 

I      lOi— Ed.  Prussia,  Parks,  Dublin  ;  3  ;  JFTmck,  Grr 
!  Munr,    Classics,    Maths.,   Italiam,    S^Muiish,   Drawii^ 
Painting  :  L.  :  $1  «x>. 
102— Ed.  Stockholm  and  Munich  ;  Music  :  $1300. 
103 — French  Univ.:  12 ;  Ftenck^  Spanish ;  R.;  [^isna 
104 — Greenwich  Musical  lasu;  2:   Piano,  Ot^m, 
Melodeon  :  |^6oo  and  home. 
105-*-Ed.  Paris  r  1  :  French,  German  :  R.;  $Soo. 
106 — Teachers  Sem.,  Norway  ;  AUd.  Lxtng^  Bor4- 
keeping.  Drawing,  Painting,  Plionographv  :  L.;  f  X500k. 

107— Ed.  N.  Y.:  6 :  Drawing  aud  Famli&g  :  P. 
I      108 — ^I'iibingee :  34  ;  Gtrman  and  Literature. 
'     109— Ed.  Prussia;  German,  French,  Hlsiotx;  I.; 
>iooa 

110— Ed.  Paris  ;  12  ;  French^  liaUan^  Lalisk. 
I      1 1 1— Ed.  Paris  ;  3  :  French  ;  Ev.  Free  Ch. 

112-a>int  Cyr;  ifcJ.  Lang.,  MU.  Tactka,  M2ti&, 
I  Drawing  :  R.:  $9oa 

I     .1 13^- Ed   France ;  7  ;  Freuchf  German,  Spasish : 
I  R.;  %koo  and  home. 

I     114— Ed.  G«manj:  B;  Piaac^  Vocalieatioa,  Hat- 
mony.  Composition  :  L.;  isoo. 

lift— Ed.  Pressia;  6;  German^  Planes  Fitnck; 
E.:^8oo. 

1 16— Ed.  St.  Frands  Xavicr's :  2  ;  Eng^  Fnm^K 
German,  Italiafi^  Latin,  Spanish,  Greek,  Vocal  Mftsk: 
R.:>Scx>. 
1 17- Ed.  Am.:  French,  Physiolofry :  f  500. 
118— Ed.  France  ;  5  ;  French,  Class  .  Music;  R. 
119 — Ed.  France;  3;  French,  German^  Iralian. 
180— Ed.  Beriin  and  Paris ;  Organ,   Piano,  VmIb, 
French,  German,  Italian  ;  E. ;  f  1500. 

121— Ed.  Breslsu ;  u  ;  Latin,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sdcwxs. 
Music:  ^looa 

122— Rouen;  io\  Lathi,  French,  Rhetcrtc,  Malhs.; 
1^900. 
123— France;  2;  French,  Italian.   Book-kecfiif ; 

124— I ;  German,  French.  Piano ;  #700. 

126 — Ed.  Germany  and  France ;  10 ;  French,  Ct^ 
man,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Univ.  History,  MetaplK«ic: 
Heb. 

126— 5>ffivfM,  French  ;  R. 

137— P»ano>  Organ,  Singrng,  Harmony  ;  M.;  fuoo. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

SOOO  Jb'ngrarinffs.      /810  pp,      Quario,      Trade  price  4^/2. 

10,000  IVonU  aitd  UlranlnKS  not  iu  otiier  Dlctiou«ri«s. 

"  In  tliis  country  [EndandJ  as  well  as  that  whidi  gave  it  birth,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  rhebesL 
In  the  copiousness  of  its  Vocabulary,  and  m  the  cleahiess  and  accurate  correctness  of  its  Defriitioos..  it  hMas 
rival— .ind  it  is  in  these  points  the  value  of  a  Dittion.iry  consists."— Z<?;»i/<;j«  BookselUr,  and  Handbaohc/ BfUUk 
ar.d  Foreign  LUeratnre,  June,  1869.  ^  -^'»— 

**  Superior  in  most  respects  to  any  other  English  Dictionar>'  known  to  mtV—Him.  Geo.  P.  A&trth, 
"One  of  my  daily  companions.     My  testimonial  to  its  erodition,  the  accunicv  of  its  definitions  and  the  vast 
etymol<igic\l  research  by  which  it  has  been  enriched  through  the  labors  recently  bestowed  upon  it. 'can  hacdlrW 
o\  much  value,  sustained  ti»  the  book  is  ra  world-wide  reputation  by  so  general  an  approbation  -  *-—  »  •— ^^- 
besitation  in  thus  expressing  my  sense  of  its  merits.'^— ^i^/zn  L.  Motley,  the  Historian,  atut  n^tu 
Court  o/St.  7a$mea,  18681 

Published  by  O.  k  C.  MERRI A&f,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Bookseller*. 

Also,  now  pnbliBhed,  WIBSHR'S  NATrONAL  PICTOHIAl  DICTIOHARY,   104O  pp.  Octftrtn 

600  Engrarings.     Trade  Price  $6. 


:  but  I  Itts^^ 
Minister  at  tie 


Qnv  llltistrated  CatalogtM 


SCHOOL  MATERIAL,  for  1869  and  '70, 

Represento  Apparatus,  Books,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  School  rnniitwe  a(  i 
superior  modem  styles,  and  many  other  *' Articles  for  every  School."    JtSdHt^M 
demand  with  Stath/, 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  <ft  Co,, 

P«bllsl&er«  and  MAnaftscturcfs,  14  Bond  St.,  fl^^r  Tvsftt. 


Schod  PrqMes  foi*  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchange. 

The  Ambricaw  Eoucation al  XIontkly  is  read  by  most  of  the  Prindpals  uu!  School  Pioprietors  \n  the 
country,  hence  we  have  unparalleled  £icilitldb  foiClelhiiiqf  of  p^taon^  ^10  desire  to  Sny^  stU^  or  txchange 
School  Pz»perty«    B^  tUis  plan   Schools  may  be  offered   without  exposure  to  the  erobarraMment  of  ^peK 

ITcruiQ^' Five  per  ce<t.  c^ttunission  fpon  the  a^wat,  due  jjjs  eoon  as^^BAiwfer  ^  pvoptrty  isirkde. 
Kg  sale  undertaken  without  preliminary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  advertisement  and  connespoii^Unce).  'This 
-n^y  lie  deducted  from  final  comnij^sim:  Fdr  mmUHS  Sc&ocJ  ftt>ptitiiBl'^mfe  as  for  sales;  Commissioa 
being  on  rent  for  one  year. 

Particulars  of  Piopefties  given  to  subscribers  of  the  Am.  Edttcatiatuil  Moutkly^  or  to  otlvrrs  on  subscribing, 
$  I  50  per  annum.    Address  with  staAifi^ 

J-  W.  Schermevhorn,  J4  Bond  St.,  Kew  York. 

33.— For  Sale.— A  MEtHOoisr  FsjiALk  Col-|  60  — Pot  8*le;— The  Fnmittn«  and  good-will  of 
LEGE.  The  best  kno«\-n  in  the  country.  It  is  favorably  a  flourishing  Bovs'  School,  about  half  an  hour  fi«ora 
located  en  a  great  line  of  travel,  and  eiuoya  a  HbeaV  I^^w  Y9rk^  TJhc  ^yii^ing  \^UI  acconiii^o^ate  tlvriy 
pacionage.  W  ill  aocommodate  over  coo  Boarders,  f  nd  ►  ^rd^rs.  Uesifles  te<\9liers  L9cation  ekvatrd.  healthy, 
a  argQ  number  of  day  Pupils.  Price  of  land  aiid  biuJd-  and  beauttluf,  '  Terms  for  Household'  aid  Sicnool  "Fur- 
inge,  fa  1,500;  price  ot  Furniture,  including  evervthmg  niture  {including'  pianos,  billiard  tables,  etc.,)  and 
needed  (twelve  pianos,  museunvfitci  fS,  500.  Terms  ]godd-imn,'f5;ooo;  half  dish,  bahitioe- on  mortgage, 
easy.     Reason  forselling  is  detlitfin^  Heakif  M  tfie  Plro* \  Awmal -ttw  of-  place,  '^Ct^oa  •  *  • '   • 

¥'ietor.    An  ofupottunity  so  favorable  is  seklomofiered..     eanei  -na-A^  -t?. 

he  proprieiorTKay  conJlude  to  rent  it.  '     B2^Fot  Baie  or  JB«nt-A  Srminart  in  East- 

•»*       A    n«^-*  D .•-      e  •     r-         i"^"»    Peoosyhranui,  34  mites  from  Philadelphia,    Ihc 

x^r-  Great  Bargain.-SEMiNARV  in  Central  -  building,  bride,  will  accommodate  about  ^o  boarders. 


&c 


?:rir\:ii'^     -       y!?^S*'"£*^-'°^^^5^"*'5**«'i'^^  3  acres,    beautifully  laid  out;    Bam. 

Iiigh,,  all  m  use,  eti<irely  above  grtiind,  m  excellent.  pXc,  $8,ajo,  xJnJ.thircf  >of  ihldi  n»y  *emain  «« 
condition,  4  f teiy  centre  wing  fcr  ki^Wil  «uk»  HUiidiy  ■  tJClca^  y'iV^^r^-  ^^    T"*W     ^  , 

purposes.      Will    accommodate   about    60    Boaidingi      -^     «.^«  u    J.«      tn     d       •  *       r    a      •  v 
Btudeme  ^nd  t<ie  Tcachew.    Average  atteixkuice  ov^  .  f^/^.^^JL?!!!.*^?-*  ^V^"^^  ''^^  flourishing 
*oo.     in  operation  18  years."    About  two  acres  of  larid.  i^"','"*"  SmwwaAv  wi<l>ing  to  «trt».  cSim  !>»  f^er- 
Fine  library  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  ftir-  **^**  property  for  sale,  and  his  building  and  real  estate 
oiture,  &c.,  &c     Price,  ^  12,000.     First  cost.  ^25,000.   i -»o  »crw.  venr  eligibly  s.tuated-for  rent  for  a  term  of 

jta     -Bt.^  t>  t^      *n  o  '  *' ^1^    -years.    1  wo  thousand  do^ktrs  a  year  may  be  made  by 

Tfu  u  SW*-— A  BoARoiKC  ScHOOi.  roR  BoTO.  I  opening  the  Ikhisc  during  tiie  long  vacation  forsum- 
— It  has  been  m  successful  operation  twenty  vears.     It .  oier  boardera. 

is  oflTered  for  sale  on  account  of  Principars  health.       -«      «^^  e^i    ^r\       r  ,u    r      .1      t 
Buildings  in  good  repair;    will  accommodate  thirty  ,.  5*? -'^••.■^  S«>«--One  of  the  finest  school  proper- 
boardini  students,  wid  ^  many  ipore  ^av  scholars.  U" '"  ^5?.  *^7- .,:^  Day  and  Boarding  School  for 
About  two  actoB»fh,>d.     Price  irioo.        r-     '    ^"  :  Bor-   ;!>•  building  new,  brewn-aione  front,  with  ca- 

43.-For  ffa!e.-ttoARDiKC  aI^  »av  School  '  JS^bfes^nJe^r'T  ^""^^  P^^^^^^  P-e. 
SSSdPnL^"  \J^V^V^  SlJ  '^^;^  ,  €5D.-F«r,;Pa,..-;  Boardinc  and  Dav  So^oot. 
taining  seventeen rooiwi.  Hating  apnaraturgas  and  t^  V<»'*  ?,"  *J'^  Hudson,  near  New  York.  1  he  house, 
water  throughout.  Will  accommodate  twenty  board-  ;5*r"«  j"  '^^  "^.^'fT"  impwvrtnetiijjwtll  accommo- 
cw.  Screnfy-five  pupils  (day  and  boarding)  iJst^r.  *»*  »  boarders.'  About  7  acres.  Pfay-ground,  gar- 
Has  been  in  8ucces*f*,I  operation  ten  yaS^  On/and  H«»»  ^'^J^  ^*<- ,  ?«*.  '"<*«<*'««  forniture  of  school- 
a  h.alf  acres,  with  fniit  and  idiade  trees.  Price,  mclud- 1  »^«^"*  ^"^  *~P''»  ^nJom^$^S4>9o.  .  Aenns  easy, 
ing  School  Furniture,  ?i3;Ooo.  Half  cash,  balance  on  I  ei.-For  fiftle  ~A  BoAunmc  and  Dav  Schooi^ 
easy  terms.     Household  Fumitnrc  for  sale,  if  desired,   from   so  to  75  miles  from   New  York.    Capacity  for 

44.--For  Sale.— Fail  ALE  SeMtNARV.  of  thirty- i«»o  boardew.  Beautiful  svrMundiing*.  37}^ -^ts. 
five  years*  standing— eighteen  under  present  Prmcipal. '  Buildings  in  ^ood  condition,  supphed  with  superior 
Two  and  a  half  iiours  from  New  York  or  Phikidelphia.  I  spring,  w^t«\>uuated  ina  magnificent  oak  grove  of  4 
Location  very  dcsirtdjle.  ITiree  acres  of  lai^d ;  hnose **<*«*■  "*ce  $ks,»ob.  .  Bbfiahige^aV>ne  could  not  now 
three  stones,  with  finished  attic     Will  accominodate  j  ^^  erected  for  less  tlian  $3o,ooa 

W«'fee^°i•i"e^'ox^T^  e2.^U»«enal  0|rfer.-A.CoW^al,  Nornial, 

JSd^w^•>en;ilf;e^'lch^^rt,;?^mo^^^  ClassW  Academy,  k«ted  u,  a  growing  citTof 

and  reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-roim.  Sc,^    Ne    ?^^°^  uihabitants,  for  54,coo  cash  ;  which  is  its  annual 

income  last  year,  $3^.    ^  '         '  J »"^°S  ^ '^'^^^^''.S'i"'  ^^I?'  ^'T'^^Io  '"'^^S' u^ 

AA      Vrl   nlii^  •  *  Ti      -ii     e  ■   «       ipaitie^Ay  s<a;Ml»g,a4diws,eo«4  Bond  St..  will   be 

48.— For   Sale.— A  very  Besirable  School  Pro- 'answered by  the* Proprfctdr.        "^ 
PRRTV,  writliin  forty  miles  of  New  York,  ct\  a  Railroad 

line.  House  framed,  filled  in  with  brick  ;  3  stories,  be-  63.— For  8«f«.— <3ood-wil1  and  fomiture  of 
lides  a  high  basement ;  aocoinmodates  70  or  80  board-  Yovng  Ladtbs  Scyvool  in  Brooklyn.  Has  been  sue- 
trs.  Piazza  10  feet  wide  inost  of  the  way  around, ,  cessftil  for  many  yeairs,  having  97  pupils  rtie  past  year- 
belfry,  bell,  batliroom.  dumb  waiter,  speaking  tubes,  ^"»'*''"?**'^"<^'^' *^*<^ *'<>"«*•  ^ ell  ventilated,  ma desira- 
Ktc,  etc  ^  acres,  fruit  and  omamentaf  trees.  Bam.  •  *>•«  ^a^h^T-  Terms  for  fsood-^U,  ippmralos,  and  fur- 
»iable,  carnage-house,  ice-house,  etc  House  and  bam '  uiture,  including  faano  and  melodeoo*  |i|,90o.  Ap«uai 
lupplied  with  niaaing  spring  water.    Location  lieakhv,  '^^  ^^  school .baUding  |i,«oa,   f'osses^ion  immediate. 


new  fine,  community  moral  and  entenmzing.  Price, 
^z^ooo.  Hal^  at  least,  may  remain  en  bond  and  jncrt* 
gage.    To  a  good  party  it  nuy  be  rented, 


6*  —For  8«le.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School 
roR  Boys  AKD^ Girls  :  Feurbouttfrona  New  York,  in 
a  beautifol  village,  kooem  as  a  sumtner  sesort.    The 


49.— For  Bale.— A  first-class,  flourishing  Boys'  only  select  school  in  the  county.  Buildincs  in  good 
School  w  PhiUielphu»,liett.Bg  ^  tiaiidso^  >tcme,  <^dTlittt:  ^rA>n»,  »eN  m^fibted.  During  summer 
Price  for  furniture  (ahnost  new  and  6T  the  very  best  v'iicartoil,  ro^mnnaylje  fillfed  with  city  boarders.  Price 
kind),  ypfratus,  goi^  will,  etc,  ^i^^oa  Reasoiq  of  i  ^4.500.  Furniture  sold  if  desired.  Reason  for  aelline, 
iale,rettfe«eaifromtiieprofce.ioBL  retirement  fi«m  jhe  profession. 


Oharlee  Scribner  &  C«.'s  Standard  Edacational  Poblicatioiis, 


GEOGRAPHICAlTfEXT-BOOKS. 

TTpwards  of  700,000  GopiM  alrMd7  sold ! 

o 

TiiR  unparalleled  micccm  mKA  kas  attended  the  mtroduction  of  GVYOTS  GEOGRAmiES^  aed 
the  unaoiidted  te»timonialft  of  approval  which  liave  been  sent  to  the  PnUialiere  by  tkcmamdtoS  Teacben 
sow  uAiny  the  book,  entitle  them  to  bt  ranked  as 

THE  STAlTbAUD  dEOa&A?SlCAL  TETT-BOOSS  Of  AUESIGA. 

Tbachsrs  deairiag  tfr  exanuDe  these  tei«-booka»  can  procure  them  of  the  PuUisfaers,  at  tbe  lalbra^ 
reduced  prica  >— 

Gayot^g  Introdactlon  to  tK«  Study  of  O^oypfcy #0  7^ 

Oajrot^e  Slemf iit«ry  G^ogra'pliy-,  fbr  Primary  Claiata •  •(> 

Oayof*e  IntonmMllate  CtrOKraphy 100 

€ht>'or«  Conamon  School  O^so^vupkhy ^^ 

Or  tlae  four  Boolu  will  be  ««ut  t4»|petla«r«  poetA^c  putcl»  for 3  90 

Cy*P)iniphlets  centaiaiog  icatfmoniakl^om-iDStnictDrs  who  luve  practically  tested  Goyoc'b  GetjgiJpb> 
ies,  will  be  sett%  postage  free,  to  any  addiestt. 

Felter's  Series  of  Arithmetical  Text-Books. 

Thi  most  perfectl7  Oradod,  thA  most  Complete  and  Practieal  Series  of  Aiitiime&s 

published! 

ty*  Copies  of  Fetter's  Arithmetics  fior  examiaation  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid»  eo  receipt  of  y» 
centa  each  for  the  **  Intermediate,**  **  Grammar  School,**  and  ^'  Fractical  ;'*  and  13  cents  eacl»ier  the  **■  Fist 
Lessons,**  '*  Primary, "  "  Intellect nal,"  and  *' Manual.** 

Prof.  Guyot  s  Wall  MAPS,  for  Schools. 

XOTJKTED  ON  SOLLSBS. 

X.«fl1*|CO  Merl<;^.  Map  of  the  United  States,  price  $S  00;  of  North  America,  $S  50:  e^ 
South  America,  ^  50:  'ilw  World  (Mer.  IVoj.)  $12  00:  oi  Europe.  |S  00;  of  Asi;^  $it>  oox 
of  Africa,  |6  50 ;  of  Central  Europe,  |8  50:  c»f  Gceanica,  ^  oo..    PHce,  perset STI  OO 

Illterincd.lato  l^(orle«.  Map  of  the  United  Sutes,  {vice  $4  oo;  of  North  Amer- 
ica, $4  50:  of  Sonlh  America.  #3  50;  of  Europe,  IL4  5a;  of;  Asia,  $$  00;  of  Africa,  ^4  5»  * 
of  Ocea»ica^  ^oo\  o(  the  Hemispheres^  ^7  5a    Price  per  set — 38  SO 

PrlniOriry   ^^erlos*    Emheadng  toi  Mape»  meoatcd  on  Muslm,  and  i»  scat  P^wtfaliA. 

Price ?..-. ™  ..„ Ifi  00 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES.    Mounted  on  Rollers. 

rFen  3!lai>8«  same  sixeas  Primary  Series.     Price,  p«rsH 9SIS  OO 

Olnn^leal   Herlei^.    M^p  cf  the  Kotifnn  Empire,  price  $*$  oo;  of  AncienI  Gk«ece. 

^15  00;  of  Italia^  $15  oa    Price  of  set ^..... .....45  00 

I*ei*ee*«    MLagnetio    Grlol>es* 


Five  inches  iadiaiakter,  Plain  SUad...*.^..^  pf> 

"         Semi-Meridiaa S  00 

Seven  inches         ^        Plain  Stand-— la  oo 

Semi-Meridian. i^.. ..15  00 


5«eireB  inches  in  ^ameter,  Full  MeridSau..  ....^»  00 

Twelve    "  **  Plain  Stand ao  oo 

**  "  "         Semi-Meridism. 3300 

•'  •*  «•  Full  Meridian 35  o« 

One  dosen  Magnetic  Objects,  reprtsewiing  Men  of  dtfierent  races  Ships,  Steamers,  Ugta-liMtses,  assd 
Tarious  Animals^  accoapanying  each  Globe,  without  additional  cost. 

X^osfvons  on  tlie  01ol>e*    Illustrated  by  Perce's  Magnetic  Globe  and  Magnetic  Obgects. 
By  Mrs.  Maky  Hows  Smith. 

I^xtrrn,  MEasrnotio  Olijeots  for  I*eroe»s  01o'l>ee.    1.  ANIMALS  OF 
ALL  CLIMATES.    Price,  ^1  25.    II.  NATIONAL  FLAUS.    Price,  U  5^ 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &.  CO.,  Publishers. 

I>e*cri^twt  Ctdaiogue  sent  /ret  qf  Poitag^  t»  any  address. 


GUYiCDTS  •  (SEOGRAPHIES. 


Used  throii|[!ioit  ^h^  Co^fatrr  iii':^1}liG  S^^  ftival^  Schools. 


Ji^rlcansas—**  Gvxoz*$XisoGiiArui«$  luL%'&beeo  adopted  by  the  State  Board."— THOS.  SMITH, 

Stmie  Sh/L 
.A.lal>ama— "  Renewed  interest  has  been  given  to  the  study.'*— A.  D.  McVOY,  Talledbga. 
Oonneotlout— *'  Philosophical  in  method,  simple  and  attractive  in  style."— B.  G.  NOKTHRUP, 

State  Suft. 
Oallfornla— '*  Used  id  Sao  rranciico  Poblic  Schools." 

XJ^loPicla— "  Approved  for  use  in  the  Scliools  of  the  State,"— C.  T.  CHASE,  StaU  Sn/t. 
Oeorirlfi— **  Am  highly  pleased  with  ttiem."— J.  M.  BONNELL,  MaOOV.    \  . 
loiBITA—"  I  am  fyiy  tonvihped  that  ibey  fhle  uocquaUed."— J.  F.  EVERETT,  Conniy  Sfip't. 
IllIno|9-"  X  consider  thia  Series  of  unsurpassed  excollence.'l-NEWTON  BATEMAN. 
1x3x1  tanA— "The  Maps  are  bold,  distinct,  and  very  expressive."—©.  C.  HOBBS,  State  Sn/ft. 
!KleiitUolcry~**  Have  been  in  iksa  inoor  iiistit«tioa  some  tilne,  «ith  mcrfcuiag  satisfaction."— J. 

B.  BOWMAV.  Rtcemt  Kv.  Vnivk««(tk, 
XCansa^— "  Prof.  Gcivor- the  Wprld's  greatest  Geographer."— I.  T.  COODNOW,  Ex-State  Sv/t. 
'JLi€>U.Xmio,IX^—**  h  imparls  a  good  reputation  to  the  teacher.     Patrons  are^  satisfied."— G.  W. 

'JOHNSTON, -St.  MAftTiNsviLLB. 
IMEtflsl0*lppl~''  Like  theiA  so  itioclv  abtUl  mtrcic^tt  them."— A*  M.  TILLMAN,  Clintok. 
HtllilSOUrl—"  Siiperior  to  any  books  of  tlie  kind  in  use  in  this  section."— GEORGE  HUGHES, 

County  Sup*t. 
IVXlolllflrall— "  The«nly  sjrstbirtitic'  ezpositioii  of  the  «ciMN«of  Geography  published  in  America." 

JNO.  GOOBISOX,  VriiVANTi. 
2kCAln«— "  Guyot's  system  is  xenei^illy  in  advaoce  of  all  others."— Trachersi  Portland. 
3IaxrylClXl<l — "  Have  tested  them,  know  them  to  be  excellent,  inteud'to  continue  using  them."— J. 

A.  SHEPHERD,  ELLicorrCiTv. 
3Xlxme«Ota>~"The  most  instructive  books  4br  prinmry  cUues  yet  published."— W.  W.  WASH- 
BURN. Prbs.  Univ.  Minn. 
3Jn wan^llliaottg — "  Knowledge  acquired  in  less  time  than  by  old  methods."— Springfield 

Tbachbes. 
lVei;r"lHC&llip9lilre— "Its  great  success  in  tins  city  is  a  aatis&ctory  test'*— W.  W.  COL- 
BURN,  Manchester. 
^enr  ITorK'-**' They  more  than  realise  the  ^very^igb  expectatknis  I  hsd  formed."— HENRY 

M.  BAIRD,  MmprwiTt^  N.  Y.  Ciry. 
:N'ei;r  Jersey—"  In  daily  Oie  in  our  sdVK>l%  «{ith   th«  very   best  xesults. "-HENRY  B. 

PIERCE,  New  Brunswick.  . 
^ortll  Oarollna— "  Am  highly  pleased  with  duyot's Geograplucal  Series."— J.  W.  PALMER, 

Raleigh. 
Olilo— "Haveatiopted  them  as  permanent  text-books.**— J  AS.  H.  SfERRON,  SpRtNCFiSLD. 
X^eniUBylv^anl^— "  Superior  to  any  we  have  hitherto  put  to  tfiie  sdtool-room  test."— FRANCIS 

WOLLE,   BETKLEffEM. 

fBk>\Ltlt  'Oa¥*ollnap— "  Used  iR  our  Poblic  Schools.    Hattgiwu  gvJMt  ntisfoetioa."— £.  M. 

GRIIf  KE,  ^#c>.  Ckarlbstom  Ft;BUc  Schools. 
"Xennessoe— "  Am  convinced  of  iu  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  good  teachers."— A.  B.  CABA- 

NISS,  Brownvilve.  .      '    ^ 

rFoaLaa—*' We  shall  endeavor  to  give  them  a  wide  cisculation."- SAMUEL  McKINNEY,  Pres. 

Austin  College. 
Verm-ont — "  In  our  own  schools  the   happiest  results  have  folk>wed  fix)m  their  use  " — J.   E. 

GOODRICH,  Burlington. 
^ll^lllla—- "  Receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  those  using  them.    I  add  my  own  approval."— 

..PJvJl^.  R.  E.  LEE. 
"WlfiKJOnsln.— "  The  best  teiichers  are  foudest  in  their  praise."-^R.  L.  REED,  Ca9ittty  Su/t. 
l^e»t  VIVfj^lnlar-i'Adopted  for  .exclnaive  use  in  the  tcbootto  of  the  State. 


Address— 


CHARLES  SCJaiBNER  &  CO., 


Fifth  Year— Ninth  Volume. 
THE  NATION, 

Established  July,  f866,  has  uo  parallel  in  jimerican  ISicrainre, 
and  occupies  a  j/ield  excturirefy  its  own. 


Thk  folloving  are  some  of  iU  more  or  leis  frequent  oontribators  j 

Profewors  W.  F.  Allen,  J.  B.  Feoling  (UnitmUy  of  Wisconsin) ;  W.  I»..AtUn- 
son  (Mass.  iMtituU  of  Technology) ;  Francis  Beeon,  W.  H.  Blower,  Geeige  P- 
Fisber,  D.  C.  Gilraan,  Lewis  R.  Packard,  Noah  Porter,  W.  D.  WLitne^  f  ^«/€) ; 
F.  J.  OliiW,  0.  W.  Eliot,  Asa  Gray,  E.  W.  Guroey,  James  RusaeU  Low«*t  H.  V- 
Torrey,  Jeffries  Wyman  (Earrard);  T.  F.  Orane  (O^moU);  E.  P.  Evans,  M,  C. 
Tyler  (Unitcrtity  of  Michigan);  George  W.  Greene;  Wm.  A.  Hammond  ^Beiietwt 
Ho9iAtal  College)  \  J.  K.  Ilosmer  {Anti0ch)\  Oharles  A.Joy  {Columhia)\  Tayler 
Lewis  {Union)  \  Francis  Lieber;  D.  H.  Maban  {Weet  Poinf);  J*  K.  Ponseroy 
{Unitereity  of  Kew  York)\  J.  S.  Sewall  {Bowdoiny,  Goldwin  Smith  <^:tf»*^: 
F.  von  Holt2ettdorff  (Uni»st9ity4^BoriifC)\  Hon„ George  P.AIarsh  (U.S,  MiuisUr 
to  Italy) ;  Hon.  George  H.  Yeainan  ((^,  S.  Minister  to  I}snmark) ;  Edwin  L.  God- 
kin,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Frederic  Kapp,  Henrj-  C.  Len,  GtuHe^ 
Eliot  Norton,  Judge  C.  C.  Nott,  Frederick  Law  Olm«ted,  Edmund '  Qaiiicj," 
Engene  Schuyler,  W.  J.  Btlllman,  Russell  Stnrgis,  Jr.,  Henry  YiUard,  «tat  <ete«  ■ 


"¥V)r  the  Xation*s  opinions  on, all  public  «nl^)eot8  we  cntMaiA  a  VMjr  high 
respect"— y.  r.  Times, 

''Deeidedlyiheablestof  our  weekly  journals,  i.  .  .  The  organ,  p«r  evcelfeno^ 
of  the  thinking  meii  of  the  Bepubliean  party.  East  and  West." — Oiicago  Dribune. 

•*  The  finest  product  of  American  journalism."— 3r.  F.  Methodist 

**  The  best  Americant  and,  of  its  kind^  for  Americans,  the  best  existing  pexiodicaL" 
— Brooklyn  Union.  -J  .    • 

*'  The  Xailon  lepiesents  the  best  aeotion  of  American  poGtics  and  society.  •  • ,  .* 
An  able  and  philosophic  joumaL" — London  Daily  Xeiat, 

"  A  Radical  journal  of  acknowledged  power  and  respectability.**— Zoriddn  Tim^  * 

<*The  Kailon  stands  on  the  inteUeotual  level  of  the  best  EnfopeaPij)Ti|ri><i»^u 
.  .  .  Id.  every  respect  equal  to  the  best  English  joonmla." — London  Satwrday 
RevievD,  -  »     .    .  : 

*'  The  best  American  weekly." — London  Spectator^ 

"Written  by  men  of  ability  for  a  cultivated  audience."— Zondon  F(di  MaH  BassUei 

**  No  other  American  paper  carries  the. same  weight  in  England. *'—^lii<2^o-^inericais 
Times  (London).  ^  ,.         ,.  *  *  ' 

Pabllcbed  Weekly  in  Ne^r  Torlc.     Terms  i  #3  per  fltnnnin.  In  Admnee. 

Subscribers  to  any  Educational  Journal,  $4  the  first  year.  .  Liberal  tenn» 
to  Agents.      Address, 

'PUBLtSHET^'  Oi  rtnK  NATION, 

:Sqx  6732  J^ew  Tark  Ciiy. 


MASON     BROTHERS, 

596  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOftK ;   154  TREMONT  ST..  BOSTON. 


32r>\r.AJ(iZ>^  .«&i  >yx;i|^ll'^  A^TSAlLi^y^lCA^Tj  XiEAI>EKei. 


Kbtail. 

$      2S 

SO 

75 

.       -90 


Retail. 

Fifth  Reader, $i  »$ 

Sixth  R«*der. i  60 

£dv«,9rds  &  Warren'*  Analytical  Speller,      -         »5 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  8  charts,  each  20x25  4  00 


OF*    THE    XnVITTEO    WTA-TEJ!?. 

I  00  I  Lossing*8  Common-School  History,  - 


First  Readef.  - 
Second  Reader, 
Third  Reader,  - 
'Fourth  RrvIw,      ..:-•:      - 

LoMiag**  Primary  Hktory,    • 

•    •?        Graroniar  School  Histor)%  j         ••  "     pictorial  History, 

Mattison's  Primary  Astronomy,        -  -         80 

"  High-School  Astrouomy,  -      x  35 

FitE:N'cni 

Piuney*s  Easy  Lessons,          ...  go 

"       First  Book  in  French,        -           .  ^ 

The  same,  with  Key,  -    '      -    '       .           -  75 

Pinhey  &  Badois's  Practical  French  Teacher,  i  50 

Key  to  Same,  -           -          -  "         -           -  x  00 


Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens, 
**       Celestial  Atlas.    Large  quarto, 

Pinney  &  ArnouU^t  Fiiettcb  GfUttltiar, 
Key  10  Same,  -  -  -  - 

Pinwey's  Elementary  French  Reader, 
•*       Progressive  French  Reader, 
Williams's  English  into  French, 


T  75 
2  00 


X   25 

I  25 


3  00 
I  00 
I  00 
1  50 
I   50 


Song  Garden— First  Book, 

*•  Second  Book, 


BY  ]>B.    L<y\V£i:.L  MAflOSV. 


Song  Garden— Third  Qook,    - 


The  WJirtLOCK  EXPOSITION. 

Ab^.   S3   and  37,    "PASK   TZACJST/^'I^ir  YOSK. 


« i  III 


This  consists  of  a  CONSTANT  EJOIIBITIO^^'  of  all  tinds  of  IN  VEN- 
ATIONS, WA'^IQTACrUREg,   SHOW  CAHD$  of  Business  and  of  Publitf- 
Institutions,  an(}  tl^e  Distribution  of  Clrc>il4rs  of't^A  same,  and  Advertising  in  k 
..Semi^Month]y<jQanial  pMarge  circulation. 

Auso— For  the  Sale  of  any  article  of  Trade  or  Agency  for  Soliciting 
Patronage.  .^  .     T    *'  . 

In  our  Rooms  may  be  foun4  a  GREATER  VARIETY  of  EVpRY  THING 
THAN  IN  ANY  OTHKR  HOUSE,  and  our  arrangements  are  so  perfected  that 
yfz  can  furnish    any   MACHINERY,    AGRICULTURAL    1MPLEMENTS| 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS,  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,    BOOKS,  etc.,  etc.  a 
at  the  LOWEST   RATES. 

Qma  BXPOSITIOIf  combines  tbe  most  pertfret  ExIsfbHion, 
AdvertUinip,  and  Bales  Agency  ever  devised,  and  fs  nowr  so 
popular  as  to  be  re^atlAed  ns  olie  vt  •  tbe  Instttntions  oC 
WeW  TortK. 

M^  Circu'ar$  $eni  free  tipon  application. 


Whitlock  Exposition  Co. 


Guide  to  Authorship. 

I 

A  Practical  iMSTitacTOK  iii«n  kindi  of  literary 
composition,  with  all  kinds  oruseful  in  formation  on 
such  points  as  writers,  whether  ezpepenced  or  not, 
generally  desire  assistance.  It  inclndeA  pitnctuHtioh, 
proof-reading;,  editing,  ureparat'mn  of  MS.,  and  its  va- 
lue and  (isptsal;  copvrightt  aiil  fu^oins  in  the  ITatfe, 
publiaMng  aod  Estimates  for  gelting  ip  b^ks.}paq»p|- 
lets,  sheet  ntusic,  etc,,  with  a  «Hst  aknourti  or  sensible 
and  valuable  informution — just  what  writers  want,  and 
will  save  them  tivi^  und  mon«y  t  Ao  be  liad  nowl^re 
else.  Though  not  designed  «s  a  *' text-book,"  it  will 
be  found  very  useful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  and 
students.    50  Cents. 

"  lliote  who.  read  it  will  ne^r^regieS ;  thoRC  Trlio  do 
not,  will  be  com^ielled  some  day  to  acknowledge  they 
have  neglected  an  interesting  and  serviceable  work." — 
Fhila.  CUy  Item. 

^  Were  the  instructions  of  this  little  work  carried 
out,  we  should  have  more  writers  and  fewer  scribblers." 
—Boston  Ynnkee  Blade. 

**  It  would  be  a  better  vrork  to  place  in:  the  hands  of 
advanced  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  than  s<tme  of  tlie 
dull  and  prt>tentious  treatises  on  composition  that  may 
serve  to  bewilder  and  deceive.*' — Bergen  Democrat 
and  N.  J.  SlaU  RegisUr. 

Bad  Memory  made  Ooodj  aiid  0ood 
made  Better. 

Shows  how  a  woi}derful  power  of  memory  may  be 
acquired  by  a  simple  art,  readily  learned,  and  enabling 
its  }x>ssessors  to  achieve  £sats  incompreliensible  to 
those  ignorant  of  the  secret.  It  will  be  of  great  assis- 
tance to  teachers,  pupils,  and  professional  men  gener- 
ally. Clergymen  and  S|)eaker8  will  save  much  time  by 
its  chapter  on  S^^eaking^  without  Notes,  as  will  students 
preparing  for  examination.    15  Cents. 

Pl\oi]LOgrapl\ic  Handbook; 

Av  entirely  new  work  for  sdf-ipsmiction  in  the  mo- 
deM  improvMl  sysittin,  us«d  by  practical  rt^XM-ters  in 
the  courts  of  laiv  and  on  the  newspapers.  It  unites 
simplicity  with  thoroughness. .  25  CentjU 

S^*  These  books  can  be  hud  oradl  dealers  or  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

JESSE  HANET  ^  CO.« 

119  'SoAHaxi  SLrttU  Sew  York. 


««  verm:o:ivt  »» 

Spring  Water  1 

THE  OBEAT  BSMEDY  FOB 

Cancer,  Scroftila,  Cntaneoiis  Affections, 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE, 

AND  OTHER  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS,  AND 
ALL  IMPURITIES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Pamphlets,  with  Certificates  from  eminent  physicians 
and  others,  sent  free. 

This  Spring,  which  has  no  oUier  navie  than  the 
**  Vermont  Spring,"  aqd  \\m  ^fleeted  cures  unpar- 
alleled by  any  other  in  existence,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  others,  'cld  or  now,  in  the  S4ine  Slate, 
Get  the  best  The  genuine  bottles  bear  the  names  of 
the  Proprietors.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  by  the  Pro- 
prietors, 

SAXE  i0  CO.f  Sheldon^  Vt. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFPBIilN  <b  VQ.,  Agents, 

170  iViUiam  St.,  New  York. 


Hu(feon  Bivep Institute 

And  aAVtRAClf  COUeGE, 

QivvK^  4U  four  years'  coll^ate  course  for  youi^ 
ladies.  Graduates  receive  the  Baccalaureate  degne. 
A  three  years*  Beii^na^  ctmxJt  far  fOung  Eidica  and 
gentlemen.         »      .      .    .'  a 

The  best  College  preparations  for  young  men. 

Board  ni  T«iitfi^  in  th«  e«iia  cenise,  #300  a 
year. 

Rs-orBMS  Skptehber  6th.    Address — 

R^v«  AtiOfrzo'sijAcrK;  a.  m^ 

Claverock,  X,   Y. 


Madame  Sriege'8  and  IClss  iUma  Sriage's 

Normal  KtNtffKCAit-raif  IWfVnmi  School  for 
Teachers,  will  open  the  new  course  of  in^iipctioa,  ex- 
tending through  six  montlis,  on  the  ist  of  October. 
Teijns  for  the  course,  ^tgo,  half  to  be  paid  in  adranoe. 
Diplomas  issued  to  gfadfiates.  Board  may  be  obtained 
in  the  neighborhood.  Application  by  letter,  endnsing 
stamp,  if  reply  is  required,  address  to  Madame  M.  U. 
KRIEGE,  197  Charles  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


pIANOS,  MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS.— 
-*-  Prices  greatly  reduced  for  cash.  New  jrOciave 
Piaiios  of  first-class  makers  for  $275  and  upi^-ard.  New 
Cabinet  Organs  for  $45  and  upward  Second-hand 
instruments  karik  $40  to  1175.  Monthly  installmenu 
received,  and  instruments  tor  rent.  Warerooms,  No. 
481  Broadway. 

HORACE  WATERS, 


MAP  DRAWING. 

Adapted  tspe<iMy  t4i  ihe  Maps,  in  MUdkdTs 
New  Series  of  Geographies, 


il3  Coppes^plate  Blaps,  mni  ^5  Coppei^ 
plate  Construction  Vl|pares« 

By  PxTEB  Ebah  Knd  John  BCtcaDCSBOBouoB, 

Teackert  in  the  Puhlk  ScApoh  ^jCimchMmil 


The  undersigned  take  pleasare  ia'caKqg  ibe  atten- 
tion of  all  teachers  and  fnends  of  £ducadoo  to  the 
above  book.  It  is  just  issued,  after  more  thai  a  year's 
preparation,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  correoc  and 
mora  easily  amdie^.avd  unght  than  any  other 
iHOik  on  the  wl^e^  .  -JU  i«  destined  to  be  ^ 
favorite. 

Specimen  copicr.wiJJ  be  sent  to  Teachers  and 
Boards  of  Education  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale 
price,      ------       76c. 

B.  H.  BUTLBR  dc  CO., 
137  »oatl&  «tb  Street,  PHIIadelplita. 


3 


THE  N^TEERiX  REYIEy^,. 

An  Independent   Jouriial   of  Record  aiKT   Clriticism   respecting 
Muaic,  Drama,  literature.  Fine  Arts,  and  Society. 


TEI^MS: 

The  price  of  the  1T£^  70EE  WfiSKLt  BEVZBW  ie  8  ttoti;  or^  $1.03  per  gnrmn. 

C.'mJ  Tdrm*;  Five  C^piesL  $17.59;  Ten  Copies,  pSO. 

^33^  Postage  nvistbe  paid  hy  Sttbserihen^  and  the  9itbdeription  in  advance. 

Pablication  day,  Satarday ;  latest  time  for  AdtrertfseroeDt,  under  Amnseitient 
oolainn,  Friday  Afternoon.  Advertieeinenta  int^ed  for  otlier  part3  of  tli^e 
paper  sbould  be  handed  in  as  early  as  possible,     '  ' 

Checks  and  Post-office  money  orders  shocdci  1^0  dra^Q  in  faror  of  the 
Publisher. 

I^:  notice  can*  be  taken  of  anonymous 'commtinicationa:  ^  Contribntors-deemng 
the  retnm  of  MSS.  most  enelose  stamps  for  the  payment  of  postage. 

ADYEI^TISING  I^ATES  : 

S/A page V.  1 ...!...."..-?.?.'.  J. 25  cefits  a  tine. 

Sthpdge , 20     ''^       ;     '* 

eth  m^d  7th pages ....-i/^     ^'  '' 

Tbcf  Trade  ^applied  by  tbQ  American  New(i  Company,  Nassnn  street.- 

.  THEODORE  kAGEN. 

yrBBRzr  ftj^ri^yr  oPif'icBi,  • 

T  H  E  O  D  O  R  E    H  A1&  E  Nv 

BSAUEB  El 

J^cti^rtoan  aiiicl  Foreign  Huelo, 


Ain> 


•  /Mu^iCAi-., Instruments, 
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National  Anti-Sravery  Standard. 

PUBLISHED    EVERY    SATURDAY. 


THB  8TAIVDARD  advocatM  entire  freed'iRi  atid  Immediate  eafntoclileemeiit  ftir  tbe 
colored  race,  at  the  demand  of  Jnftice.  ,  O^'^^'i^'o  .^b  ^^^  aboU»hed,  bat  eqiul  freedom 
for  tke'oolor«<i  rMe  h««  noi  yei  been  Mcored. 

Eminent  writers  contribute  weekly  to  its  columns,  and  tbe  Editor  in  permitted  to 
annoonce 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS 

as  a  Special  Editorial  Contributor.    Fnll  reports  will  also  be  pnblished  of  the  Addreses  of 
Xr.  PaiLLirs.  revised  and  coirtcted  bf  himself. 

THE  STAMDAJRD,  thoofrh  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Uie  Freedom  and  we!I> 
beinff  of  the  colored  race,  will,  as  hftAertd.  hospitably  entertain  the  ela/ms  «od  moTeaMBli 
of  a  kindred  end  and  aim,  as  tbe  Rights  of  Women,  Temperance,  Education,  eto.    It  will  also 

8 resent  a  departm'^nt  of  choice  Literary  Miscellany,    hfs  intended  that,  without  forgettiig 
k  main  object,  '1  HE  STAND  ABU  shall  be  carefully  and  thoronghly  edited  in  all  iu  olhcr 
departments,  and  be  welcomed  by  all  classes  of  readers. 

MRS.  I.TDIA  MARIA  CHILD,  in  a  letter  accompanying  a  remittance  for  Tks  Staxb- 
ABD|  writes  as  follows : 

Watlakd,  Mass.,  Feb.  1, 18^. 
Aakon  If.  PowELL^Dior  J^  .•^inclosed  it  48  OQ,  onr  yearfy  saHsr^iUoa  for  Jus 
Standard.  Money  cannot  pay  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  paper  that  spealca  the  crotii 
boldly,  without  fear  or  favor,  alik^  unfettered  by  seet.  and  nntrammeiedoy  any  political 
party.  Such  a  paper  was  never  more  needed  than  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  thankful  to 
see  that  so  many  friends  rally  to  its  support. 

Yours,  cordially,  L.  MARIA  CHILD. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  to  our  friends  what  we  are  sure  will  be  esteemed  very  liberal  and  wekoose  com- 
pensation  for  their  efforts  to  add  to  our  subscription  list,  namely  :->To  old  subscribers  who 
renew  fheir  subscriptions  and  ^nd  one  new  anbscriber  for  theyesr  ($6>)  ^r  to-aay.vrlio  wiU 
send  two  new  subscribers  ($6)  we  will  send  either  of  the  following  very  desirable  books: 

'Wendell  Phillips*  •«  Speeclies,  Leciarcs  and  Letters.**  509  p«ffcs,  -vritb  steel 
portraH.    Priee.^ , #S4JMI. 

Itydta  Mario,  Chtld^s  *■*•  Riimanee  of  the  Republic.**    449  pa^es.  Priee,  •^•SO, 

Caroline  H.  Dall*f  «« College,  Market  and  Ctmrt.**    498  pages.    Prlee..M.30. 

Anna  E.  Dlckin«o«i*a,  HWI»At>  Anvi^etft**    . 

A  splendid .  lift-like  pkotograpk  of  MTRSl^VXXt  PHILLIPS,  snttable  ter 
fransiug.  

An  excellent  pkotograpk  also  of  JOWS  O.  'WHITTISR,  same  sUe  and  sCjrle. 

TERMS     OF     SUBSCRIPTIONt 

One  A>py,'»Oi|e  Weft  .  .1 .  i T.  J.    . J^J .\  ..*.  i ...'..*...  -^ I  9djOO 

l^B  dopies  tooi&o  KAOMk,  eaek-;.   ...?.  ...s.'...M .\  S.M. 

We  will  hereafter  send  The  Radical  j($4.00  a  year)  and  Toe  Stakdard,  each  one  year  to 
old,  or  new  subscribers,  the  two  for  $5  oU : 

The  I4'amati*a  Adi^oofie  ($2.00  a  year)  and  Tigs  Stakdakd.  the  two  for  $4.00 : 
The  Jiemfd  wf  l/enlflll  ($S$0  a  |-«arY.and  %e  ^^ucpciiD,  the  tw«  for  O^;  .\ 
Mtrr/e  Mueeum  \$\.^0  a  yeft;^)  and  The  Standard,  the  t^oforflSO :' 
American  Educational  Munlhly  ($1  50  a  year)  and  Tiu  Stakojlkd,  the  two  for  $3.50. 

4^  All  commnnications  should  be  addressed  to 

A.  M.  POWELL. 

l^dUor  or  tlM  JimUatkmi  AM|»81aver]r  Standard,  39  IVaosan  St.,  Hew  YmrM. 


New  Ready— A  N«w  and^seful  Worlc.  for  Yomig  People. 


a?lQ.e  r^ig:tLt  isolations  of  tlae  Sezsies. 

Disclosing  the  Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection,  and  showing  who  may  and  who 
may  pot  Marty,  i  tA  Scientlic  Treatifii;  ;%  Siitot  R.  Wjsuidi 

One  vol.,   12  mo.,   250  pages.  ■     • 

Plain  Muslin,  price  $1.50.     In  Fancy    Gilt  Binding,  $2.00. 

AMoxe  4h*fubject8  treated,  are(  U^  followingr:  Uturriag^  a  Pivinolwrtitutloii -Qaiiiflca 
tious.  for  Matrimony ;  The  Bight  Age  to  Marry ;  Motives  for  Marrying ;  MarriaJea  of  Con" 
Banguinlty— of  Cowins,  whan  Jnstiaable  ;.0onjiigal.  SelexjUon^^ffipitie*;  gonr^p^Uiw 
or  Short;  Duty  of  Parents;  Marriage  Customs  aud  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations-  Ethics^ 
Marriage;  Second  Marriages,  are  they  A.inissible ?  Jealousy— Ita  Cause  andCuie-  Cmi-a 
of  Separ4ttoirihlT)it*^(i^;.C>sl!lHi(|J-^Anci^  ^  Fahtairamy 

Love  Jplgns  in  the  Features,  and  ^ow  to  fteid  Them ;  Physiognomy -'Sensibfe  LoVe  LetuVi 
— Sxamplesj.O^  Poet's  Wife  ;  The  Model"  Husband  and  the  Modil  Wife-their  Mut^ 
Obligations,  Privileges,  and  Duties;  The  Poetry  of  Lo?e.  Courtship,  and Marriaie-Bcimr  a 
Practical  Guide  to  all  the  Relations  of  Bapfx  Wedlock.'  .         e  «  a 

Here  are  some  of  the.Conteuts.  compiled  froin  the  Index,  which  give  a  more  definite  id«A 
of  the  scope  and  ebjecia  ot  4k9m4Tk  >1  -^  > :  '.v'^     <  '      1:  '    T  ' 

'  '  pevelopment  and  BeiieWal-of  the  Soefal 
Atiection.^;  inordinato  Aflection;  Function 
of  Adlieiiiveness  and  Aniativeness ;  Admins 


do 


Bargain^;  Tkne  Boonfey ;  Celibacy  and  Health  ^ 

Celibacy  aa4  Crime ;  Marrying  for  .Moociy  j 

Facta  in  UQiation  to  Cohsanguyi^ous  Marriage 

—-when.  Permissible  ;  Law*  of  Conjoga!  Sefec- 

tion;  Comugal  Harmony;  Conjugal  Resemr  l  mmrrymff  roi 

blances  of  ifusbands  and  Wives;  Pleasure  elTpfor   Beauty; 

Cttee^ness  ;  -  Wotaan'ft  TjotiSSnly  j  Ldvf  s 
and  Remedy  for  Divorce  ;  Drifting ;  Econo- 
my J  iiltiauette  of  Long  Eugagements ;  Fall 
ing  m  Love  ;  Forbearance ;  whon^  Great  Men 
Marrv ;  Girls  of  the  Period  ;  Housekeephiff  : 
Good  Habits  Eeseutial;  HMr  to. Win  Love; 
Hoiie3rmoon ;  The  Model  Husband ;  Home- 
How  to  make  it  Happy ;  Mutual  Help  ;  Co|>-. 
jujgrat  Harmony;  Hotel  and  Club  Life;  Inhtt- 
t>ititeness ;  Terrible  Efifects  of  Morbid  Jeal- 
ousy; JNiliet'B  Confession;  Kintea;  Kate't 
.-Frowosal;  Parental  Love— How  to  Win  it; 
Decrarations  of  Love :  Not  to  be  Ashatned  of 
it;  Romantic  l^ve;  Beoofnd  IjWNJflb  l^ve 
Unchangeable?  Should  Parents  Interfere? 
Love  Letters ;  Love  Song ;  Congratulatory 
Letter  ;  Little  Things ;   Love's  Seasons ;  ifif 


Phloeophyy  fibrly. Marriage  among  the  An- 
cients ;  Motives  for  it ;  InternationafMarriaffe; 
«*™»e  tJustoms;  Marriage    Defined;   Its 


Churches-^Jawlsh  aid  Quaker;  Marriaire  Ki- 
hprtauon;  Prayer;  Hymns;  Ethica  of  Mar- 
MtfS;il^*'u'%'**^*'*'S*««'  ^'"^^^•niages; 
Marriage    Maxims;   Morganatic  Marriages; 

te^'T^t?"  Keq5^»-e««rnti;  The  Maiden^ 
Oboloe;  Letfere  of  Napoleon;  When  to  Pod 

Meddling  Relatives;  Physical  find  Kenta? 
,J.8oundnesa;  Step-Mothers ;  The  Shakers 
Singleness :  9eaUng ;  Bonjethlng  tp  Do 
Weaiiay«iWgwea«|.^'  Temjnatloaa  of  the 
UamarrM;  Heiedltarv  Tafcta;  Tempera- 
i?ientH4  Trifling  ^  Too  Mnah  to  Di  :  Mn/ Wo- 
n?e«  «i^*  Lover^essbTfor1vives*Vea- 
diagGata?  Wife  and  I ;  Yea-How  k  L^v 

Jiloqay  of  a  Young  Lady  ;  and  moch  more, 
, ^„ ,   -^,w  w  .^«-w«. ,  ,«  covering  the  whole  ground  of  Marriage. 

This  Book  is  handsomely  printed  and  beahtffbfiy 'bVuiid!  It  ^as  Inienied  ^'ire  espec^kDy 
for  young  people,  biit  may  be  read  with  interest  and  with  profit  by  thoae  of  every  affe  ' 

For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  post  to  any  address,  onreceint'of 
price,  by  — 7  i* 

..   ■•..■!:,  i,...,-  .-.  /a-ir       S.  R.  WELLS, 


JP^bllateer,  389    Bxoadwi 


'*F»   Bfew   York. 


MIW    ^11®    ®@Q) 

soon  Td  BE  ^VBLIJSHEI),^ 


Wt  fOoM  caU  (he  atfenfion  of  Tkaeherg^  Fniftssors^  oM  aR  ftko  are  inierested  in  fk 
count  qfRlvMAlKMt  io  tkefaOowlHg  Usl  qf  new  ToA  Books  wkkk  wt  are  abaui  to  p^bUA: 

lit. 

MORAL  FHILeSOFHY;  or,  the  Seience  of  Obligation. 

By  J.  H.  Faihchilm,  PresideiKt  oC  Obtflia  CoUtg«.    Oae  ?ioL  12mo.     Price tl » 

Proil  liCeetels'  Nei^  French.  tSeiries. 

Tki  Oral  Method  with  the  French     Bv  Prof.  Jbxn  Qobtatb  Kketbls,  «'  Aath<7  of  Keet^* 
New  Kethod  with  the  Ft^wihy   In  three  parta,  tStta.  elotb,  each  Vft  crmte* 

fThe  Student  is  saved  the  expense  of  a  large  book  in  commencing  the  f^dy.]  The  Oal 
ll«thod  of  teaching  living  langnagM  is  sn^tior  ta  all  othei^  4n  matty  respeets. 

3d. 

EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANALYSIS  AND  PARSING. 

This  book  is  designed  to  accompany  Bntlions*  Common  School  and  Kew  Ptaetical  EsgCA 
Qrammars,  hot  can  be  nsed  to  advantage  in  connection  with  any  Grammar.  16bq. 
Price  SO  cents.    Keady  abont  July  15th. 

itJl. 

KENDRICE'S    QBEEK   SXSRCISES, 

Tjo  aooovipany  BnUiona'  and  Kendilek'a  Gff«ek  'GfamoMr.     I  roL  16mo.    Price  ....  9^^ 

SPECIMENS    OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

By  Tbos.  Siixw  and  Wu    SMrm,  D.  D.     To  aeoottpaay  '*  Shav^e  dm^kim  Mnmud  of 

Sngliih  LUeraturt.^     Annotated  by  Prof.  Karler,  of  New  York  Unlvenitj. 

One  vol.  crown  octavo.    Price  •*  «0» 

eti. 

fStoddai^dfS^  Complete  ^clkool  Alg^^toi-a, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  This  book  will  have  many  new  and  fanporiant 
features,  and  will,  it  {s  believed,  hilly  sitftain  the  high  reputation  8toddard*8  Aritbmeije 
noweqjoy.    Hmo.    Prioe$1.2a.    Ready  about  August  Uth. 

The  Higher  JU$Ara  emi  Advmwed  Bookt  of  Stoddard's  Mathematioal  Series  wiB  aeon 
be  published. 

Stoddards*  Schooi  ArUiimeUc ..^O  90 

Combining  Jnvehlte,  Intellectual  and  Written  Arikhoictiea  in  one  boefc,  with 

Stoddards*  Complete  Arithmetic 1  t^ 

Corabioiag  the  New  Praetaoal  lAd  Higher  Arithmetios  in  one  book  foroi. 
'  A  ahbrtaad  ftiH  course  in  two  volnthee. 

.      .        8th. 
Stoddards^  BHmary  JLritFimetiCf  ele^ntly  illostiated. 

49*  Sample  copies  of  any  of  theabove  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  haJf 
the  annexed  prioes^  ,  . , 

Send  for  our  compleie  Catalogut  <f  School  and  OoUtge  Text^Books, 

'  SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
198  tHhd  500  Sroadtvqy,  J^.  Y. 


'EuflR^KA  LiaviDSii  ATma 

(MuKGXR*8  IirnE:cTioif.    i,  W.  Schbrmkehokk  A  Co.,  Sou  Mamupacturbbs.) 
KVQB8.  A   8ira?i(CE   WHICH   BIYALS   THE   BEST    WALL   SLATES. 

It  htlpeeniMIraViplIM  to  Vottd,  iNtper,  or  wall,  and  Is  biYtltiable  in  roBO>vfttlfte,old  Btac|kb<Nird». 
Its  BuRABiLiTT  ia  prov^  by  thirteen  years*  revere  nse  in  the  bevt  schools  of  New iSngland  and  New 
Tork.  The  Snrlhc*  iMKnns  to  itnpreve  uvUh  n^e  and  ag«.  Aoj  tekch^r,  observing  *^DirDctlons,"  can 
apply  it,  mAkiag  perfeei  daU  turfau^  nnrivaUed  In  color ^  efnoothnets^  and  durabUUy. 

Pbicb  :  QuABTS,  fa.00 ;  Fists,  fl.75.    0  p.  c.  discount  on  d  gals. ;  10  p.  c.  on  10  gals. 

One  quart  win  oover  190 'sq.ft.  Henco  U  makes  chbap  Blackboaid.  For  did  Boards  one  eoat  is 
enongii.    New  snrftne  tc^alres  two.    It  Is  pnt  np  in  tin  cans,  and  safeljr  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— EiJBBKA Liquid  Bi^kTiso  is  the  OBiaiMAi^  Uqnid  Slatinff—^As/ni^  lAquid  Blackboard 
ever  poM.  Its  sttcesff^  has  called  ont  imitations ;  bpt  none  produces  tKe  perfectly  wnooth^  enduring, 
dead-black  t^trfacf  of  the  EtrnsKA.    it  is  th«  only  slatz  stTitpACS  which  will  kot  olazb. 

Prominent  Edncators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eurxka  Slatino  ;  WB  'WARES ANT  IT« 


TestinMtny  fot  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Enreka  Liquid  81atlnf  will  tdyftir*  rive  f4ifi«flict1on  when  breMfTiiVnppllM. 

%HN  D.  PHILBRICk,  Bap^  Ptabllc  Schools,  Boston,  Ifass. 

We  have  nsecT  Enreka  Slating  on  otir  blackboards  since  18B4 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
•nperlor  to  the  beet  stone  slates.       C.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Onmmar  School,  8.  Boston,  Mass. 

1  have  nfcd  it  twelve  years,  and  It  seems  to  Improve.  From  my  own  experience  I  think  It  will  last 
pnPTT  TRABs.  E.  KOBBms,  Principal,  New  Haoen^  Cdnn, 

The  Edskka  U  (iU  beU  tuaface  Ibr  Blackboards  we  have  wed  In  ten jrears'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOM ETJU  Principal  Haven  School,  Chlcafeo. 

IRA.  ».  BAKER,  Priacipel  Skinner  School,  Cbicago.- 

Tonr  Enreka  Slating  is  wonderfhl.     1  apftlted  ft  to  old  btoekboafrds.    They  are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  R  MTILUS,  Prindpal  Alexander  InsUtnte,  White  Plains,  3i.  T. 

Office  evperinfenderU  Publie  SchooUy  Ciereland,  OA<o,  ISfff. 

^'-BinolKA  'Liquid  SiAnvo'*  ttn^n  over  twelte  tAouwnd  feet  of  oar  blackboaids,  at  a  cost  of  abont 

$1«000.    We  are  wf  H  Vf^ld.    It  Is  for  •  uperior  to  anjthlni;  which  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

EvsSKA  SLATOro  is  on.  blackboards  in  my  sdiool.  They  are  hard«  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and 'are 
Miioother  than  natntmL  slate.  A.  /.  RIGKOFF,  Pcindpal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  bate  Deed  it  te*  yean.   It  is  slate <olor,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy. 

.,..,      ^       ...  ..     ^  O.  S.  COOK,  Principal  No.  S,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  nsed  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
vnrloQs prepantiOBs.  I  have  tried  qnany  slate.  For  slxyears  I  have  nsed  '' Enreka  Slai inc.''  and  ilnd 
It  superior  to  any  other  suffhce.        ,  ALONZO  J.  BOWB,  Frin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  university. 

AJbion  CommercUd  ColUge^  Michigan,  Mav  3, 1801. 
We  find  "  Enreka  Slating"  snrftice  eqnid'to  the  best  stone  sUrtes.     *    (HON.)  IRA  MAYRftW^  Pk^st. 

mdional  BuHnea  OoOeae,  Chicago,  May  SS,  1866. 
We  have  nsed  it  in  oar  ^nr  College  bnlldings.  on  common  walls  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  onr 
aopes  in  fineness  and  dtAsMHty.  if.  0.%A6TMAK,  LLJX,  FreiddeHl.  tB.  K.  ALLEN,  SecreUry. 

IndianapoiU  Female  Inetitute,  Ind.,  March  IS.  1866. 
For  fonr  years  wcha3re«Md  Enreka  Slating,  with  complete  aatlalhctioil^-^n  wood,  papered  walls, 
.and  hard  finish.    I  prelbr  irtD»f«o£is<0^0,  because  the  snrlhce  is  as  gpod,  wtih  advanta^  of  unbroken 
surlkce  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  UEWES,  President. 

Si,  JoKph.MiMmH,  \ng.  88, 1865. 
It  is  easily  iu>plicd,  and  make«  a  beatftiftil  and  perfect  blackboard  sarfkce.       •£.  B.  luCELY, 

Snpt.  Fnb.  Schools. 
'  MinnetoUt  Slate  Normal  Hekool,  Winatia,  March  13, 1866. 
Onr  blnckDoardf  are  of  "  Enreka  fikting."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  eqnal  to  best  Ver- 
mont and  Lefalgfa  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  It  to  the  teaehers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Besides  i^ore,  we  can  nitar  to  titonaands  of  the  most  intrigant  teachon  and  octaool-olSEersln  the  land. 


Ko.O.— Uft.  by8  it......-«rf.^. |a.76 

L-t       "    8   " ^.60 

S.-8»     "    8»" «.55 

a.-«       »*    4  " 7.00 


-^jl Unrivalled  Blackboards,"  Standard  Bizss,  Ash  Frames: 

No.4.-41fft.bytH*...:..' $».W 

5.-r4        "     6  " 12.00 

6.-«       "    0  "  lined  for  maslc 1S.60 

"t.—Any  Site  or  Style  ia  Order, 


E,  S,  Speakrqan  &  Co., 

X82  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  lUinois. 


Aids  to  School  Di^Giplmei 

A   SUBSTITUTE   *'0'B 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  iRIZES. 

A  A^eH^  and  Improved  JSdUion-^beautifHliy  printed  in  C&iors,  from 
new  plates,  t$^ith  nejv  and  app^x>priate  jDef^i^ns. 

An  accuntte  rt^gister  of  deportment  and  6cholarfJhi|>  promotes  healthy  imnlation. 
Yet  snch  a  register  is  rarely  kept  Teachers  -cannot  record  eaeh  recitation  as  it 
occurs,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  for  the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memorj. 
Perfect  accurticy  being  impossible,  confidence  xii  the  record  is  toedkened  and  U$  fMfOt^fone 
losL  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  resiilts  of  acicurate  records  and  reports,  with  leas 
expense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil 
takes  home  with  him  ttie  loUnesses  qf  his^Uy  cojiduct  and  progress. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In  the  morning 
give  each  pupil  a,CABP  (5  mei^i^ta),  lepfG^entinsaperUct  day^  to  be  forMted  for  mis- 
demeauor^vor  fiulfire  in  cecikatidu^  .  ^IllQIiE  MEKII^  and.  HAlif  rMEBITS  are  for 
pupils  who  fail  to  retain  their  CAKDS  and  yet  are  worthy  ot  some  credit  Five 
CAltDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a' CHECK  (25  Merits\  representing  a 
perfect  ScJiool  Week,  Four  CHECKS  are  exchanged  for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF 
MERIT,  representing  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  MoM.  These  CEB^TIFICATES  bear 
the  pupil's  name,  and  Qxe  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number  held  shows  the  pu* 
pil's  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awiarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
determining  to  whom  they  belong  :  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibit- 
ing his  CARDS  and  CERTIFICATES,;  no  idea  of  favoritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper- incentives,  for  either  children  or 
adults.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  wi^  the  unbounded 
approval  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Pupils,  assures  us  that  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CERTIFI- 
CATES are  prizes  which  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  merits  and  HtUf-Merits  arer 
printed  on  card-board  ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper^  and  may  be  used  many 
times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  there  being  80 
CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  200  CARDS,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HaLF- 
MERITS.  Price,  per  set,  $l.}i5.     By  maU,  prepaid,  •l.aa. 

The  sorts  which  make  up  the  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  us  follows  : — 
Cei'tillcates,  per.  liundred,  60  ctii.  ;.  Checks,  per  liundred,  40e.  ;  Cards,  per 
liandirecL  l^c.  $    Sinsle  Merlin,  15c. ;    Half-SIcrits,  15e. 


THE  N^ETV  sciioox*  m:ie:i>JlI^ 


It  shown,  ou  Loth  siMes,  by  the  cuts.  It  is  made  of  a  Superior  White  Metal,  and  will  not  easily  tarnish 
On  one  side,  above  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  date  of  presenting  the  Medal 
On  the  other  side,  the  pupil's  name  may  be  enj^raved  on  the  Scroll.  T^  is  Hjx^  best  School  Medal  now  in 
thu  market,  and  is  highly  appreciated^     ;      j'^i       l*      .  '  r^     .  f',     ,  *[ 

^  Price,  JlSca  I    bjr  niaO,  prepaid,  39c* 

^    ■,.■  •;•■    .      •.-.  .  '.  .    ^...      /,>    « 


Jfrojessors  t  owler  and  Jflarchs  ISeries  of 
EJVGLISH  GRAMMARS, 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  Designed  for  Colleges,  advanced  Students, 
and  Libraries.  By  William  C.  Fowlek,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. New  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  f  2  50 ;  Sheep  extra,  $8  00 ;  Half  Morocco, 
#4  75. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  ELEMENTS  AND  FORMS.  With  a  History  of  ito 
Origin  and  Development  Abridged  from  the  Octavo  Edition.  Designed  for  GenerM  Use 
in  Schools  and  Families.  To  which  is  added  March's  Method  of  Philological  Studif  of  the 
English  Language,     12mo,  Sheep,  $1  75. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  Easy  Lessons  in  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Abridged  from 
the  Octavo  Edition  of  **The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms."  Prepared  for 
General  Use  in  Common  Schools.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  the  Addition  of  Exercises 
for  Young  Pupils.     16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY.  Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the 
English  Langnage.  By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Luignage,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafoyette  College.    1 2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents ;  Pfiper,  60  cents. 

MARCH'S  PARSER  AND  ANALYZER  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  Diagrams  and  Suggest- 
ive Pictures.     By  Francis  A.  March.     16mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  40  cents. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON.  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language.  By 
Francis  A.  March.    8vo.    (/»  Press,) 

The  foregoing  SKans  or  Sn 01.1811  Gkaiiii  abb  has  received  such  satislkctory  testimonials  from  eminent  Teach- 
ers and  Scholars  In  our  country,  that  the  APtbor  and  Pablishers  have  been  encouraged  to  make  certain  addi- 
tions to  each  member  of  the  seriefl. 


THE  ONLY  PROGRESSIVE  AND  GRADES  SERIES  ON 
THE  NATX7RAL  SCIENCES. 

By  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER, 

I\'ofe88or  of  Medicine  in  Yale  CoUege. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  For  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools;  intended  to 
aid  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  training  Children  in  the  Observation  of  Nature.  In  Three  Parts. 
PartL  Plants;  Partll.  Animals;  Part  III.  Air,  Watek,  Heat,  Light,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings.  The  Three  Parts  complete  in  One. Volume,  Small  4to,  Cloth,  ^2  00 ;  Sepa- 
rately, Cloth,  90  cents  each. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  En- 
gravings.    Square  4to,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  En- 
gravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  I.)  Illustrated  by 
nearlv  800  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  f  1  50. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Famfly,  Part  EL.)  Illnstrated  by  numerous  Engrav- 
ings.    12mo.  Cloth,  tl  50. 

BONERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.  (Science  for  the  School  and  Family,  Part  IIL)  lUustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $L  50. 

These  fext-Books  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  dorine  the  several  years  in  Tvhich  they  have  been  before  the 
public,  have  been  thoroaghly  tested  in  some  ofthe  i>e8t  schools  in'  the  country,  with  the  most  bappy  and 
flatisfiictoiy  results.  By  tnem  it  haa  been  conclusively  proved  that  school-children  are  never  too  joung  to  be 
interested  and  benefited  by  lessons  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  main  obsUcle  which  has  heretofore 
prevented  an  acquirement  of  snch  information  has  been  the  lack  of  suitably  prepared  books.  Dr.  Hooker  has 
fhlly  supplied  this  need  by  prefacing  his  higher  books,  suitable  for  high  schools  and  academies,  with  several 
elementary  works,  the  matter  of  which  is  fiiiiy  within  the  comprehension  of  children  six  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  is.  In  common  with  that  ofthe  higher  books,  given  in  snch  an  attractive  and  entertaining  manner  as  to 
uniformly  engage  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

HAKPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishises, 
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Now  Ready, 

PMNCIPIA  LATDfA,  Pakt  L 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE,  comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with 
Vocabularies.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Anthor  of  Ae  **  Histoiy  of  Greece,"  and  Editor 
of  a  *  *  Classical  Dictionary, "  and  the  *  *■  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, "  &c  Re- 
vised by  Henbt  Dbislbr,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Editor 
of  **Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  '^Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon."  12mo, 
Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents. 


It  is  the  very  book  needed  for  mv  school,  and  de- 
sired in  vain  for  many  years.  I  stadied  Latin  and 
Greek  with  aiinilar  books  when  a  boy  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  I  know  all  their  worth. 

I  think  Dr.  Drisler's  additions  and  alterations  most 
Yaloable.— /W'esKM*  Zux  Cbablues. 


I  have  taught  lAtln  for  ten  years,  bat  never  with  so 
much  success  to  my  class  and  ease  to  myself  as  when 
I  used  the  "  Prlncipla  Latina."— /Vq/eMor  J.  C.  Lokg, 
WestfiOd  Academy,  y.  r. 

It  holds  between  its  two  lids  every  thing  which  the 
learner  needs  for  the  ilme.-^The  Ltaheran, 


Just  Ready, 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  H 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READING-BOOK,  containing  an  Epitome  of  Csesar's  Gallic  Wars,  and 
L*Homond's  Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans.  Widi  a  short  Introduction  to  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D. ;  and  Hbnrt  Drisleb,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  &c.     12mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  25. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  text  it  is 
much  the  best  Latin  Reader  yet  published  in  this  conn- 
try,  while  in  its  notes,  Tocabulary,  Jbc.,  it  is  certainly 

inferior  to  no  previous  book  of  the  kind The 

abridged  and  simplified  Cenwr  is  Just  the  thing  to  pre- 
pare Uie  way  for  the  nnabrideed  C€B90w,  and  the  Viri 
Rnncs  is  muck  to  be  prelierEea  to  the  Roman  History 


and  Grecian  History  of  Jacobs  and  his  followers. — Pn- 
feasor  W.  J.  Rolfx,  Biah  School^  Cambridff^  Mem. 

It  seems  to  me  exactly  adapted  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  exercises  commonly  taken 
with  the  first  study  of  etymology  and  the  consecntive 
readinj?  of  Latin  authors.— /V^sssor  Albkbt  C.  Psa- 
xms.  Sigh  School,  Lawrtnoe,  Mate, 


In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  LATDfA,  Part  EL     A  Manual  of  Latin  Composition,  Prose 

and  Verse. 

IV. 

In  Press: 

PRESTCIPIA  GR^CA,  Paet  L    Declension  and  Conjugation,    With  Read- 
ing Lessons  and  Exercises. 

V. 

In  Press: 

PRINCIPIA  GRuECA,  Paet  H.    Elements  of  Syntax.    With  Reading  Les- 
sons from  Xeuophon,  and  Exercises. 


We  would  invite  the  attention  of  Officers  of  Schools  and  Academies  to  our 

STUDENT'S  HISTORIES. 

STUDENT'S  HUME, 789  pages. 

«  GIBBBON, 6V7      " 

FRANCE, :    .  730      " 

SMITH'S  GREECE, 704      " 

LmDELL'S  ROME, 678      " 

Price  per  Volume^  Chth^  $2  00 ;  Sheqy^  $2  50. 


While  embracing  the  last  results  of  the  profoundest 
historical  researches  of  an  age  in  which  this  whole 
Held  has  been  explored  with  a  minute  accuracy  never 
before  dreamed  oi;  they  are  yet  brought  within  a  com- 
pass suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  student,  who 
needs,  and,  if  possible,  must  have,  the  golden  lessons 
of  these  twenty-flye  centuries,  and  yet  can  not  get  time 
to  get  them  out  of  the  mine.  Every  Tolnme  in  the 
series  is  fhmished  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  rich  in 
illustrations— maps,  plans,  engraTings—inserted  not 
for  show,  but  for  use,  and  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.    The  conception  and  execution  of  the 


cyclopaedic  plan  of  the  Stndeni*s  Histories  are  tfaus 
eqaaliy  admirable.  The  finish  of  the  details  suits  the 
magnificence  of  the  outline.— /^irtlaTMi  DaUy  iVess. 

They  ave  meet  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  datsses  of 
good  scliools.  Even  the  mature  schowr  may  be  glad 
to  have  on  liis  shelves  these  «legant  manuals,  from 
which  be  can  at  a  glance  rei^wsh  his  memory  as  to  a 
name  or  a  date.  And  he  will  not  use  them  for  refer- 
ence aione ;  be  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them 
for  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  Just  proportion 
with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  story 
of  a  nation.— X«oiMiim  Eataminer, 


HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pobusheks, 


DESIGNED  FOR  ACADEMIES  AND  fflGH  SCHOOLS. 
By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  NATURAL   HISTORY  AND  ASTRONOMY   IN   YALE  COLLEGE. 

i2mo,  245  pages,  $i  50. 

The  phn  of  the  present  volume  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  any  treatise  on  Astronomy, 
-with  the  omission  of  most  of  the  mathematical  portions.  That  which  I  have  retained  requires 
only  a  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry.  If,  however,  a  student  is  unable  to  understand  the  very  simple  mathematical  por- 
tions of  this  volume,  the  descriptive  part  will  generally  be  intelligible  without  them,  and  the  por- 
tions which  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  omit  would  not,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  twenty  pages. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  every  statement  clear  and  precise. — Extract  frotn  Preface, 


DR.  LOOMIS^S  WORKS. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.  Designed  for  Children.  i6mo,  166 
pages,  Half  Sheep,  40  cents. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  TwelfA  Edi- 
tion.    i2mo,  345  pages,  Sheep,  %i  25. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  Twenty- 
sixth  Edition.     i2mo,  281  pages,  Sheep,  $1  25. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  Revised  and  Printed  from  New  Plates.  8vo, 
384  pages.  Sheep,  $2  00;  i2mo,  Sheep,  $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.  Thirty-first  Edi- 
tion.    8vo,  234  pages,  Sheep,  %x  50. 

We  have  an  Edition  of  this  Work  which  contains  the  author^s  Treatises  on  Logarithms 
and  Flam  Trigonometry,     izmo,  292 /t^x,  $1  75. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.  Twenty-eighth  Edition.  8vo,  359  pages, 
Sheep,  $2  00.  The  Trigonometry  and  Tables  bound  separately.  The  Trigo- 
nometry^ $1  50 ;  Tables^  $1  50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY,  and  of  the  Differential  and 

Integral  Calculus.    Twenty-second  Edition.    8vo,  286  pages.  Sheep,  %2  00. 
ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     Designed  for  Academies  and 

High  Schools.     Eighth  Edition.     i2mo,  352  pages,  Sheep,  %i  50. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.    Third  Edition.    8vo,  388  pages.  Sheep, 
*       $2  00. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.     With  a  Collection 

of  Astronomical  Tables.     Eighth  Edition.    8vo,  499  pages,  Sheep,  $2  00. 
A  TREATISE  ON  METEOROLOGY;    With  a  Collection  of  Meteorological 

Tables.    8vo,  308  pages.  Sheep,  $2  00. 
RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Revised  Edition.     i2mo,  396  pages,  Cfbth,  %\  50. 

HARPER   &   BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
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FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language :  containing  a  Grammar,  Exer- 
cises, Reading  Lessons,  and  a  complete  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  By 
WiLUAM  L  Knapp,  M.  a.,  Author  of  "A  French  Reading-Book."  12ino, 
Half  Leather,  tl  75. 

FRENCH  READING-BOOK 

CIIRESTOMATIIIE  FRAN^AISE :  Containing,  L  Selections  from  the  best 
French  Writers,  with  copious  References  to  the  Author's  French  Grammar. 
IL  The  Master-pieces  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Voltaire ;  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabular5^  By  William  L  Knapp, 
M.  A.     1 2mo,  Half  Leather,  1 1  75. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing  in  the  minds  of  American  educators  that  a  Frenchman,  a  Gennaai 
or  an  Italian  is  the  best  man  to  teach  his  own  language.  So  he  would  be  to  people  of  his  ovm 
language,  but  not  othenvise.  No  one  can  meet  the  difficulties  of  an  American  learner  of  a  foreiga 
tongue  so  well  as  an  American  who  has  been  through  it  himself,  and  has  gained  a  complete  sehol- 
arship.  Such  an  one  is  the  author  of  our  French  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  the  success  whidi  Iuh 
attended  the  use  of  his  series  is  full  and  convincing  proof  that  he  has  anticipated,  with  unusual  dex- 
terity, the  difficulties  of  a  learner. 


FRENCH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


L  FIRST  LESSONS  m  NUMBERS.     16mo,  40  cents. 

n.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATR     16mo,  60  cent& 
HL  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Press) 
IV.  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     12mo,  %\  00. 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.     {In  Preparation.) 


First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  in  the  Natural  Order.  Fii^st,  Visible  0I^&^; 
Second,  Coficrete  Numbers;  Third,  Abstract  Numbers.  By  Johx  H. 
Feench,  LL.D.     Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  40  cents. 

This  little  book  of  120  pages  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Coimting. 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division ;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Numbers,  Halves, 
Thirds,  and  Fourths ;  Tables  of  the  Denomination  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  in  common 
use ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  a  manual  of  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  Teachers. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  Fbknch,  LLD, 
Handsomely  Illustrated.     16mo,  60  cents. 

The  object  of  this  book,  designed  especially  for  beginners  in  Written  Arithmetic,  is  twofold, 
viz. :  Ist.  To  give  to  young  learners  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Kumbersv 
by  basing  all  Mediods  of  Operation  upon  Principles ;  and,  2d.  To  give  them  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  by  the  introduction  of  business  transactions  stated  in  cor- 
rect business  language. 

Common  School  Arithmetic,  combining  the  Elements  of  the  Science  with  their 
Practical  Application  to  Businfss.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.     12mo,  $1  00, 

This  book  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate  Arithmette  fijr 

Common  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one  text-boolL     Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been 

.^spared  in  its  preparation :  and  in  all  the  essential  noints  of  a  arood  text-book  it  is  conBdenUv  be- 
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^wrra  ^ccoMPATTyrN-Q-  cards. 
Containing  Copies  for  Ezercisos  in  Writing,  Printing,  Drawing,  and  Pigorea 

No  other  one  appliance  for  school  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  as 
the  School  and  Family  Slate,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements : 

Writing  Lessons. — The  Cards  contain  twenty-six  full-line  copies  for  writing, 
and  these  are  systematic  and  progressive.  On  the  first  six  cards  are  fourteen 
copies  in  writing ;  in  copying  these  the  child  learns  the  forms  and  proportions  of 
all  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet,  while  in  writing  the  twelve  copies  contained 
on  the  last  sue  Cards  he  learns  to  write  all  the  capitals.  As  all  these  copies  may 
be  written  any  desired  number  of  times  upon  the  Slate,  the  writing  lessons  alone 
are  worth  more  than  the  whole  price  of  the  Slate. 

Printing  Lessons. — In  most  primary  schools  children  are  taught  to  print  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.  These  Cards  contain 
t^velve  full  lines  of  lessons  in  printing,  the  lessons  consisting  of  over  fifty  familiar 
words,  and  embracing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  small  letters  and  capi- 
tals. In  copying  these  printing  lessons  children  not  only  learn  the  forms  of  all  the 
Roman  letters,  but  they  also  learn  to  spell  and  read  over  fifly  familiar  words- 
more  than  one  fourth  as  many  as  are  contained  in  most  of  the  primers  used  in 
schools. 

Drawing  Lessons. — ^The  desire  to  make  pictures  is  universal  among  children. 
The  drawing  lessons  on  the  Cards  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  pro- 
.gressive  development  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  The  first  eight  cards  contain 
thirty-nine  simple  progressive  lessons  in  isometric  outline  drawing,  and  the  last 
four  Cards  contain  twenty-six  lessons  in  rectangular  drawing,  making  in  all  sixty- 
five  drawing  lessons — a  number  sufficient  to  interest  a  child  and  occupy  his  leisure 
half-hours  for  many  months. 

Arithmetical  Exercises. — ^The  first  three  Cards  contain  fifteen  exercises  in 
addition ;  the  next  three,  fifteen  exercises  in  subtraction ;  the  next  three,  fifteen 
exercises  in  muldplication ;  and  the  last  three,  fifteen  exercises  in  division.  The 
figures  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  while  the  child  is  performing  the  exercises  he  is 
also  learning  to  make  good  figures,  and  to  place  his  work  in  proper  form  on  bis 
slate.  In  the  writing  and  printing  lessons  he  learns  the  proper  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  both  script  and  Roman  figures. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  S^a/g  SuperinUndent  of  Schools^  Afaine,  says : 
"  I  regard  them  as  splendid  aids  to  teacher  and  pupil," 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Principal  State  Normal  School^  MillersvilU,  Pa.^  sa)-s : 
"  I  am  much  pleased  with  it,  and  can  cordially  recommend  its  use  in  Common  Schools." 

J.  G.  COBURN,  Superintending  School  Committee,  Lewiston,  Maine,  says : 

"  The  School  Committee  put  into  one  of  our  schools,  some  months  since,  your  Slate ;  and,  to 
assure  themselves  more  fully  as  to  its  merits,  they  put  them  into  an  additional  school  a  few  weeks 
since.  These  Slates  commend  thems^ves  so  favorably  to  our  judgment,  that  we  should  like  to 
introduce  them  at  once  into  all  our  schools." 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  Connectiatt  Board  of  Education,  says : 

"  The  School  and  Family  Slate  is  the  best  Drawing  and  Writing  Slate  I  have  seen.     I  hare 

been  gratified  to  notice  how  rapidlv  and  well  children  learn  to  write  who  first  begin  to  print  and 

draw.    This  Slate  will  greatly  help  in  making  the  otherwise  veary,  because  idle,  hours  of  the 

primary  school  pleasant  and  profitable.    These  exercises  will  facilitate  and  benefit  the  youngest  in 

'  schools,  and  will  be  found  to  combine  amusement  and  improvement  for  the  little  ones  m  the 


niLLi^UJM  5  J^lJnUUL  AJNli  J^AMILX 

EEADERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


PriittfliT  Speller, 

LatKer 

Primer  (First      Book  of  Beading  Series),    48 

First  Reader  (Second  ** 

Second  Reader  ^hird  "  *'  ' 

Int  Third  Reader  (Fourth  "  "  ' 

Third  Reader  (Fifth  "  **  * 

Int.  Fourth  Reader  (Sixth 

Fourth  Reader  (Seventh    **  "  * 

Fifth  Reader  (Eighth  '*  *'  « 


80  p^ges,   56  cuts,  $0  15. 


1C8 

Ti 

86  * 

*    85. 

48 

107  • 

'    25. 

84 

182  * 

40. 

154 

100  * 

*    60. 

216 

77  * 

'    80. 

264 

142  * 

•    90. 

312 

65  * 

*   I  10. 

860 

164  * 

*   1  86. 

540 

208  * 

*   1  80. 

These  Readers,  although  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  lisABiHC  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natcjul  Sgiestces  can  be 
acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  via. :  Indiana,  Eaksas,  Cal- 
I70BXIA,  Netaoa,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  have  recently 
readopted  Willson*B  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years.  They  have  also  beeta  officially  recom- 
mended in  OiiEOON,  Washikuton  Terbitost,  and  Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swbtt,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says :  "  Willson's  Readers  and  Spellers 
liave  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those 
'who  fiivored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson^s 
Beaders  mark  a  new  era  in  common-school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions, 
imbiased  by  prejudices,  often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed  with 
vniversal  delight.*' 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  **  Considering  the  amount 
of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they  are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant." 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Maryland,  says : 
**  My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teaching  Natural  History  than  for  elo- 
cntionaiy  reading  has  been  removed,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  making  good  elocutionists,  valuable  information  u  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this 


The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  State  of  Maine,  says :  ^*  Who- 
ever uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author  will  find  them  among  the  most  valuable 
anxiliaries  in  this  part  of  educatk)n.     Their  various  merits  entitle  them  to  a  wide  circulation.** 

The  Hon.  Datid  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Connecticut,  says : 
^*  These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objections  which  have  before 
been  raised  to  *  Scientific  Readers,*  and  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction 
w  Reading,  and  in  the  principles  of  Elocution^  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science.*' 

In  the  Ward  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  they  are  largely  introduced,  and  where, 
owing  to  the  use  of  all  other  prominent  series  at  the  same  time,  their  comparative  elocutionoiy 
merits  are  most  thoroughly  tested,  Mr.  Henrt  Kiddle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says : 
**  I  have  uniformly  found  the  classes  using  Willson*s  Readers  as  expert  and  proficient  in  the  art 
of  reading  as  any  I  am  required  to  examine." 

HAEPER  &  BROTHERS,  Pubushers, 


/i  iwew  Jira  tn  tne  Arts  of  I'enmansn^  and  JJrawtngl 


HARPER'S  WRITING  BOOKS, 

Combining  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons 
In  Ten  Numbers.     The  Common -School  Series,  con- 
taining the  first  Six  Numbers,  now  ready. 


*/  JMCrvir  m  tAiU  wnB  Umrm  htA  U  dram  and  wrtt*  tocner,  amd  mniJk  mtart  wmat,  ikmm  kg  wU Itmn  wnlkg 

alatu." — HoRACS  Mank. 

CHARACTERISTIC    FEATURES: 
"L  0/  tJU  Symmetrkal  Penmanskit, 

1.  It  is  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 

2.  Every  tetter  is  jtymmtirica/,  being  formed  on  geometrical  principles,  and  of  miYsrm  pro- 
portions. All  letters  of  the  same  class  are  of  the  same  height  or  length,  the  spadng  is  ofthe  sme 
width  throughout,  and  the  shading  is  uniform. 

X.  In  the  first  four  Numbers  the  height  of  all  letters  is  indicated  by  the  horizontal  ruling;  ad 
oblique  lines  are  printed  on  the  pages  as  guides  to  uniformity  of  dope  and  spacing, 

4.  In  the  first  two  Numbers  of  the  series  white  topies  on  tinted  ground — ^in  addition  to  the  osul 
copies  at  the  tops  ofthe  pages — are  introduced,  for  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil. 

5.  All  the  small  letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  book,  and  the  capitals  in  the  second;  tiot, 
that  the  pupil  may  become  proficient  in  forming  plain  letters  before  attempting  the  ornamental, 
only  one  style  of  each  is  presented  in  the  first  four  books. 

6.  Every  new  copy  introduces  a  new  element,  principle,  rule,  or  illnstration.  Every  cxanUiiation 
of  letters  forms  a  word,  and  every  comlnnation  of  words  fonns  an  instructive  sentence  or  phrase; 

7.  The  correct  uses  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters,  and  of  abbreviatioDS,  ae 
taught  by  illustrative  copies  and  by  concise  rules.  Full  directions  to  pupils,  and  saggestioos  to 
teachers,  are  given  on  the  covers. 

The  introduction  of  the  tracing  lessons  and  slope  lines  relieves  the  teadier  of  a  great  amoost 
of  individual  attention  to  the  pupils. 

II.  Of  the  Marginal  Droning  Lessons. 

A  side  margin  of  each  page-^-a  border  only — is  devoted  to  the  Drawing  Lessons.  These  con- 
sist oi  white  lines  on  a  tinted  ground — the  same  as  the  tinted  writing  copies~~iGt  tracing.  For  &$t 
exercises  in  drawing  the  pupil  is  required  merely  to  mark  over  or  trace  these  white  lines  accurstd; 
with  pen  or  penal.  A  correct  drawing  is  the  result  All  the  pupil  does  is  in  the  right  dircctioD ; 
and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon  becomes  exceedingly  mterested  in  his  drawmg  exercises; 
while,  if  he  &gins  by  copyings  as  is  the  ordinary  method,  he  is  not  onljr  discouraged  by  his  want  of 
success,  but  his  practice  is,  for  a  long  time,  a  series  of  continued  mistakes.  The  training  of  eyt 
and  hand  that  will  be  acquired  by  a  correct  tracing  of  all  manner  of  straight  and  curved  lines  most 
secure  freedom  and  accuracy  ofmovement  in  the  formation  of  similar  lines  in  writing  Tbu^  in 
the  language  ofthe  artist.  Chapman,  Author  ofthe  American  Drawing  Book,  **  Drawings  combiud 
with  writings  will  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  advancement  in  the  latter,^ 

Full  directions  are  given  on  the  coven  of  the  several  numbers  of  the  Series  fbr-^ist  Stage, 
Tracing;  2d  Stage,  CV^'if^;  3d  Sta^<t^  Copying  from  Memory  ;  4th  ^Xzg<t,  Drawing  from  Naturt 

The  Marginal  Drawing  Lessons  progress  systematically  through  Stiaight  and  Curved  lines, 
Geometrical  Forms,  Architecture,  Foliage,  Perspective,  Figures  of  Animals,  Persons,  etc 

All  who  learn  to  Wvite  may  here  learn  to  Draw,  and  without  loss  of  time,  as  all  the  exercises 
in  the  one  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  other  also.  JHy  These  books  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  seriously  felt — ^the  need  of  some  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  Commoa 
Schools,  at  a  low  cost,  and  without  the  need  of  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 


^SSr  Sent  bf  mail^  Cottage  ^aid^  at  the  rate  of  $2  00  pefdoaen. 

HARPER'S    SCHOOL  AND    FAMILY  SLATE* 

With  accompanying  Cards,  containing  over  Two  Hundred  Lessons  in  Writing, 
Printing,  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic.     ^12  00  per  dosen. 

This  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  is  carefully  arranged  for  use  in  Primary  Schools,  and  fonns  an 
excellent  and  practical  introduction  to  any  series  of  Writing  and  Drawing.  Books.  Send  for 
Circular,  with  Cuts  illustrating  peculiar  features.  The  Slates  are  not  mailable:  Cards  will  be 
mailed  at  50  cents  per  set 


"What  Sewing  Machine 


From   "The  Mother   at   Home," 


EDITED  BY   MBS.    HENBY   WABD    BEEGHEB. 
t 


We  are  frequently  asked  "  What  Sewing  Maohine  shall 
we  buy?"  with  requests  that  advice  on  this  subject  might 
be  given  through  the  pages  of  "  The  Mother  at  Ho»aA  w 

GROVER  &  BAKER'S  is  very  easily  managed.  The 
needle  only  requires  good  sight  to  be  readily  adjusted; 
and  with  the  tension  properly  arranged,  the  thread  sel- 
dom breaks,  and  the  work  never  gathers.  The  thread 
requires  no  fastening,  as  in  most  other  Machines  (which 
is  a  great  advantage),  but  is  cut  off  at  the  end  of  a  seam, 
and  never  rips  or  ravels.  With  GROVER  &  BAKER^S, 
the  work  once  done  and  done  right,  the  cloth  may  wear 
out  and  reqxdre  mending,  but  the  work  "holds  &st  its 
integrity"  to  the  end. 


Choice  &  Attractive  New  Books. 


#  ■  ♦  ■  • 


HAB&IET  BESCHEB  8T0WE. 

OIiDTOlVBr  FOLKS.     Grown  8vo,    616 

pages.    $2.00. 

*'  •  Oldtown  Folks,*  the  latest  production  of  Mrs. 
Stowe*8  pen,  will  prove,  we  think,  more  popular 
than  any  other  of  ncr  works  since  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin '  took  the  country  by  storm.  It  contains  the 
▼ery  flower  and  essence  of  those  qualities  of  author- 
ship,— fine  descriptive  power?,  keen  Yankee  wit, 
genial  humor,  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of  the 
pathos,  which  were  first  exhibited  with  such  won- 
derful prodigality  in  '  Unde  Tom's  Cabin.'"— 
I^ew  York  Times. 

BE7.  W.  H.  H.  MTTBBAT. 

ADVBlfTURBS    IN    Tllfi    WIIiDEiU 

NESS;  or,  Camp-Lipe  in  thr  Adirond- 
▲CK8.  Kight  fall-page  illustrations.  $1.50. 
"  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to  *  rig  '  a  line,  bait 
a  hook,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and  cook  game, 
with  all  the  zest  of  the  professional  sportsman,  but 
he  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  nature,  and  pic- 
tures her  in  all  her  varyinj|[  phases.  To  write  so 
graphically  he  must  have  written  in  the  prisence  of 
nature." — Chicago  Tribune. 

]£OSES  COIT  T7LEB. 

THE  BRAIVnVHiIiE  PAPERS.  $1.50. 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  much  good, 
sensible  information  on  the  subject  of  muscular  ex- 
ercise could  have  been  put  into  a  more  readable 
form.  In  his  sf>arkle  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  hi  the 
wide  range  of  his  information  and  genuine  sympa- 
thy with  his  subject,  Professor  Tvier  reminds  one 
strongly  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  whose  writings  on 
subjects  that  involve  the  delicate  truths  of  human 
hygiene  are  unequalled  in  our  language." — Cleve- 
land  Leader. 

ELIZABETH  STT7ABT  ?HEL?S. 

THE     GATES     AJAR.      Cloth,   $1.60; 

Half  Calf,  $3,00. 

"  *  The  Gates  Ajar,'  bv  Miss  £.  Stuart  Phelps, 
is  a  meditative,  emotional  discourse,  or  in  iact  a  so- 
lilociuy,  replying  to  the  obstinate  questionings 
which  hauut  the  reflective  religious  mmd  with  re- 
gard to  the  mysteries  of  the  future  life.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  tenderness  of  feeling  and  rare  beauty 
of  style,  appealing  to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  re- 
fined and  mteiligent  readers.'' — Hearth  and  Home. 

MEN,  IVOMEN,  AND  GHOSTS.    $1.50. 

"  We  predict  a  success  for  '  Men,  Women,  and 
Ghosts,'  which  will  be  only  second  to  that  which 
'  Tlie  Gates  Ajar '  has  already  attained."— CAArtfiT^ 
Journal. 


BXCHABD  H.   SANA,   Jr. 

TIVO  TEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    $1.50. 

"  Praise  of  *  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast'  would 
be  supererogatory.  The  style  preserves  its  con- 
tents, and  it  will  have  the  same  freshness  for  the 
readers  of  to-day  as  for  those  of  1840." — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

•#♦  For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.    Sent,  post- 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


THACZEBAT'S  NOVELS. 


HOUSEHOIiD  EDITION.  Compact, 
Elei^ant,  Vnlfbrm,  ClkCAp.  6  vols. 
$1  26  each. 

"  This  firm,  to  whom  the  uublic  are  indebted  for 
the  neat,  handy,  and  cheap  nousehold  editions  of 
Scott's,  Dickens's,  and  Reade's  novels,  now  issue 
a  similar  edition  of  Thackeray.  For  the  librvv. 
and  for  the  repeated  readings  which  these  novels 
compel,  this  is,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  best  edition  to 
purcnase.  It  is  unexceptionable  in  print  and  bind- 
mg,  and  comes  within  the  means  of  almost  every 
lover  of  books." — New  Bedford  Mercury. 


CHABLES  BEADE'S  NOVELS. 

HOUSEHOI«D  EDITION.  VnUbrnt, 
Compact,  I<ef^lble,  Handsome,  Cheap. 

8  vols.     $1.00  each.     Half  Calf,  $18  00 
a  Bet. 

"We  are  glad  to  welcome  such  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  American  library  of  modem  English 
literature.  After  Dickens,  no  English  author  of 
the  dav  appeals  so  directly  to  all  branches  of  the 
Englisn-speakmg  race  as  Charles  Reade.  His 
works  all  deserve  the  widest  circle  offenders,  wiihin 
whose  reach  they  can  be  brought,  and  we  are  gUd  to 
find  that  the  task  of  placing  them  before  the  Ame- 
rican public  in  a  tasteful  and  convenient  library 
form  has  been  undertaken,  and  so  well  executeci, 
by  those  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  carrying  it  oui 
as  the  publishers  of  the  present  series.'— A>w 
York  Times. 

TH02CAS  EUaEES. 

TOM  BROIVIV'S  SCHOOIi-DAYS  AT 
RUGBY.  Acfo  Populm^  EdUUm.  Wilh 
II  lustrations.    $1.25. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful,  and  at  the  same 
time  true  pictures  of  the  better  sort  of  sdiool-boy 
life  ever  published."— Z.*j«</i(7>i»  Spectator. 


ESWABD  EVEBETT  HALE. 

IF,  YES,  ABTD  PERHAPS.     $1.50. 
THE  INGHAM   PAPERS.    $1.50. 

"  The  quality  of  Mr.  Hale's  stories  and  essays, 
now  happily  familiar  to  numberless  readers,  espe- 
cially their  humor  and  easy,  genial  style,  in.-ike  nis 
books  just  what  one  wants  for  railway  reading,  or  to 
take  up  for  an  hour  in  the  intervals  of  other  occu- 
pation."—  Western  Bookseller, 


aEOBQE  ELZOT. 


$1.60.     Half 


THE    SPANISH    GIPSY. 

Calf,  $3.00. 

*'  It  is  emphatically  a  great  poem, — great  in  con- 
ception, ^reat  in  execution.  The  story  is  as  sxand 
and  massive  as  it  is  simple  :  all  the  personages  are 
sharply  chiselled  and  full  of  life ;  the  landscapes 
are  magnificent :  the  wise  reflections  and  apt  illus- 
trations incessant,  lavishly  enriching  every  page." 
— Blackrtfood's  Magazine, 
•paid,  OH  receipt  of  price,  hy  the  Publishers, 


eaclier — Vol.  i8. 


^^j-'^'   ^  / 


Monthly — Vol.  6: 


The  New  York  Teacher, 

Devoted  to 
Popular  Instruction  and  Literature. 


October,   1869. 


Contents, 
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J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Rond  St.,  New  York. 


EuREKALiaUIDSliATING 

(Mumoeb's  Invention.    J.  W.  Scukrxsiihobn  A  Co.,  Sols  Hanitfaotuiiebs.) 

HAKES   A   SUBFACE   WHICH   BIVALS   THE   BEST    WALL   SLATES. 

It  la  perfectly  Black;  never  Crambles;  alivaya  remains  Hard  and  Smootli. 

It  is  sncceBf  fblly  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  invaluable  in  renovatlngold  Blackboards. 
Its  DuRAEiLiTT  18  pruved  by  thirteen  years'  severe  use  in  the  best  schools  of  New  England  and  New 
York.  The  Snr&ce  Beems  to  improve  with  use  and  age.  Any  teacher,  observing  "  Wrectlona,"  can 
apply  It,  making  perfect  slate  surface,  uhri  vailed  in  color,  smoothness,  and  durability. 

Price  :  Quarts,  |3.00;  Ptnts,  |1.75.    5  i>,  c.  discount  on  5  gals. ;  10  p.  c  on  10  gals. 

One  quart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.  Hence  it  makes  cheap  Blackboard.  For  old  Boards  one  coat  is 
enough.    New  surfiice  requires  two.    It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

CAUTION.— Eureka  Liquid  Slating  Ib  the  Oiuginal  lAquid  Slatinsr— ^/r«^  lAquid  Blackboard 
ever  sold.  Its  success  has  called  out  imitations ;  but  none  produces  the  perfectly  srnooth,  ertduring, 
dead-Uack  twface  of  the'&XTBXiLK.    It  is  the  onlt  slate  surface  which  will  not  glaze. 

Prominent  Educators  almost  everywhere  can  speak  for  Eureka  Slating  ;  W£  T¥  ARK  ANT  IT* 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

The  Eureka  fjlquld  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  FHILBBICK,  Supt  Public  Schools,  Boston, 

We  have  used  Eureka  Slating  on  our  blackboards  since  1864 ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  thgr  are 
taperior  to  the  best  stone  slates.       C.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  S.  Boston,  Maaa. 


I  have  used  it  twelve  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve. 

riPTT  TEARS. 


From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  will  last 
£.  BOBBINS,  Principal,  New  Baven,  Obnn, 


The  Eureka  is  the  best  surface  for  Blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  years'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Principal  Haven  School,  Chicago. 

IBA.  S.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Your  Eureka  Slating  is  wonderfhl.     I  applied  it  to  old  blackboards.    They  are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  R.  WILLIS,  Principal  Alexander  Institute,  White  Plains,  N.  T. 

Office  Superintendent  Pvblic  Schools,  Clereland,  Ohio.  ISffi. 

"  Eureka  Liquid  Slating''  covers  over  twelve  thousand  feet  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  coct  of  about 

$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  fiir  superior  to  anything  which  I  know.  ANSON  S3IYTH. 

Eureka  Slating  is  on  black]x)ardB  in  my  school.  They  are  hard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  are 
amoother  than  natural  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  used  it  ten  years.    It  is  slate-color,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossv. 

O.  S.  COOK,  iPrincipal  No.  2,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  used  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coati'd  with 
various  preparations.  I  have  tried  quany  slate.  For  six  years  I  have  used  ''  Eureka  Slating,"  and  find 
it  superior  to  any  other  surface.  ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.,  Chicago  University. 

AlbUm  Commercial  College,  Micliigan.  May  8. 18fH. 
We  find  "  Eureka  Slating"  surface  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.         (HON.)  IRA  MATUEW.  Prefrt. 

National  Business  College,  CMcatjo,  May  S5, 1886. 
We  have  used  it  in  our  four  College  buildings,  on  common  wallbt  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds  our 
aopes  in  fineness  and  durability.  H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  Pret^ident.    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Indianapolis  Femak  Institute,  Ind.,  March  19. 1866. 
For  four  years  we  have  used  Eureka  Slating,  with  complete  satisnaction,— on  wood,  papered  walla, 
and  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  slate,  because  the  surface  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
aurfiice  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HEwES,  President. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Aue.  98, 18GB. 
It  B  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautlM  and  perfect  blackboard  surflice.  E.  B.  n£ELY, 

Supt.  Pub.  Schools. 
Minnesota  State  Normal  Sc'M,  Winona,  March  18, 1SG6. 
Onr  blackboards  are  of  "  Eureka  Slating."    It  leaves  nothing  to  be  dasired.    It  is  eaual  to  best  Ver- 
mont and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.    I  commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Principal. 

Besides  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  teachers  and  school -oflicers  In  the  land. 


BIiATBS — "  Unrivalled  Blackboards/'  Standard  Sizes,  Ash  Frames: 

No.  4.-8*  ft.  by  4i  ft $9.50 


No.O.-Uft.  by8   ft $2.75 

1.— 2       "     S    " 8.60 

8.— 2»      "    8*" 6.25 

8.-«       "    4   " 7.00 


6.-4        "     6 

6.-9       '•    «  "lined  for  music 

t.—Any  Site  or  Style  to  Order, 


.lS.fiO 


J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Bond  St.,  New  Torh. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  Educational  JVlonthly. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  KIND^RGARTNERS. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  KINDEBGARTEN, 

AN  association  of  families,  having  children  of  the  Kindergarten  age 
(f*.  e,  under  seven  years),  should  be  the  first  step,  after  it  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  such  an  enterprise  is  desirable  and  advisable. 

One  of  FroebeVs  first  conditions  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Kindergarten,  and  one  on  which  in  conversation  he  used  to  dwell  long, 
and  express  himself  with  unmistakable  decision,  was,  that  it  should  not  be 
made  a  matter  of  pecuniary  speculation  on  the  part  of  any  individual. 
Families  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  own,  or  other 
people's  children,  trained  by  properly  instructed  persons,  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  experienced  educator,  who  from  love  of  his  vocation,  not 
from  the  desire  of  making  money  beyond  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
services,  should  devote  his  time,  energies,  and  life  to  those  intrusted  to 
his  care,  loving  them  as  his  own  children,  and  finding  his  highest  reward 
in  their  rational  development  in  mind  and  body.  A  director  of  one  of 
Froebel's  institutions  must  be  a  true  disciple  of  his  master ; — ^he  must  be 
devoted  to  the  cause,  as  Froebel  himself  was  devoted  to  it, — nay,  he  must 
consent,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  mankind,  as  his  great  proto- 
type showed  himself  willing  to  do  during  his  whole  earthly  career. 
-The  requisites  for  the  establishment  of  a  Kindergarten  are : 

1.  A  house,  containing  at  least  one  large  room,  spacious  enough  to 
allow  the  children  not  only  to  engage  in  all  their  occupations,  both  sitting 
and  standing,  but  also  to  practise  their  movement-plays,  which,  during 
inclement  seasons,  must  be  done  in-doors. 

2.  Adjoining  the  large  room,  one  or  two  smaller  rooms  for  sundry 
purposes. 

[Entered  nocordinff  to  Act  of  Coiifcreea,  In  the  yeer  IMS,  by  J.  W.  SehennerbAni  k  Co.,  in  the  Clerk*!  Office 
ot  the  Diitrict  Coart  of  the  United  Stetes  for  the  Sontbem  Dlitrlct  of  New  York. ) 
N.  B.    The  Preei  are  nt  liberty  to  copy,  provided  credit  is  given  to  Th€  Ameriean  BiUeatUMaA  Motdhiy, 
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3.  A  number  of  tables,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  each  table 
affording  a  smooth  surface  ten  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  resting  on 
movable  frames  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high.  The  table 
should  be  divided  into  ten  equal  squares  to  accommodate  as  many  pupils ; 
and  each  square  subdivided  into  small  squares  of  one  inch,  to  gaide  the 
children  in  many  of  their  occupations.  On  either  side  of  the  tables 
should  be  settees  with  folding  seats,  or  small  chairs,  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
high.  The  tables  and  settees  should  not  be  fastened  to  the  floor,  as  they 
will  need  to  be  removed  at  times  to  make  room  for  occupations  in  which 
they  are  not  used. 

4.  A  piano-forte  for  gymnastic  and  musical  exercises, — the  latter  being 
an  important  feature  of  the  plan,  since  all  the  ooTupations  are  inter- 
spersed with,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  by,  singing. 

5.  Various  closets  for  keeping  the  apparatus  and  work  of  the  children, 
a  wardrobe,  washstand,  chairs,  teacher's  tablt,  etc. 

The  house  should  be  pleasantly  located,  removed  from  the  bustle  of  a 
thoroughfare,  and  its  rooms  arranged  with  strict  regard  to  hygienic  prin- 
ciples. A  garden  should  surround,  or  at  least  adjoin  the  building,  for 
frequent  out-door  exercises,  and  for  gardening  purposes.  A  small  plot 
should  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  children,  in  which  they  may  severally 
sow  the  seeds  and  cultivate  the  plants,  receiving  in  due  time  the  floweis 
or  fruit,  as  the  result  of  their  industiy  and  care. 

When  a  Training  School  is  connected  with  the  Kindergarten,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  ''Garten"  are  divided  into  groups  of  five  or  ten,  each  group 
being  assisted  in  its  occupations  by  one  of  the  lady  pupils  attending  the 
Training  School.  Should  there  be  a  greater  number  of  such  assistants 
than  can  be  conveniently  occupied  in  the  Kindergarten,  they  may  take 
turns  with  each  other.  In  a  Training  School  of  this  kind,  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  director,  ladies  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  system.  They  should  bind  themselves, 
however,  to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  a  specified  time,  and 
follow  out  the  details  of  the  method  patiently,  if  they  aim  to  fit  themselves 
to  conduct  a  Kindergarten  with  success. 

In  any  establishment  of  more  than  twenty  children,  a  nurse  should  be 
in  constant  attendance.  It  is  her  duty  also  to  preserve  order  and  clean- 
liness in  the  rooms,  and  to  act  as  janitrix  to  the  institution. 

Means  ahp  Ways  or  Occupation  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  various  means  of  occupation 
in  the  Kindergarten,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  that  Friedrich  Froebel,  the 
inventor  of  this  system  of  education,  calls  all  occupations  in  the  Kinder- 
garten   ''plays,''  and  the  materials  for  occupation,   ''gifts.'*     In  these 
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systematically  arranged  ''plays/'  Froebel  started  from  the  fundamental 
idea  that  all  education  should  begin  with  a  ^development  of  the  desire  for 
activity,  innate  in  the  child;  and  he  was,  as  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, eminently  successful  in  this  part  pf  his  important  work.  Each 
step  in  the  course  of  training  is  a  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  various  means  bf  occupation  are  developed  one  from  another  in 
a  perfectly  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  simplest  and  concluding 
with  the  most  diflficult  features  in  all  the  varieties  of  occupation.  To- 
gether, they  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  child's  nature  in  respect  both 
to  mental  and  physical  culture,  and  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  subse- 
quent education  in  school  and  in  life. 

The  time  of  occupation  in  the  Kindergarten  is  three  or  four  hours  on 
each  week-day,  usually  from  9  to  1 2  or  i  o'clock ;  and  the  time  allotted 
to  each  separate  occupation,  including  the  changes  from  one  to  another, 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Movement  plays,  so  called,  in  which 
the  children  imitate  the  flying  of  birds,  swimming  of  fish,  the  motions  of 
sowing,  mowing,  threshing,  etc.,  in  connection  with  light  gymnastics  and 
vocal  exercises,  alternate  with  the  plays  performed  in  a  sitting  posture. 
All  occupations  that  can  be  engaged  in  out  of  doors,  arc  carried  on  in 
the  garden  whenever  the- season  and  weather  permit 

For  the  reUson  that  the  various  occupations,  as  previously  stated,  are  • 
so  intimately  connected,  growing  as  it  were  out  of  each  other,  they  are 
introduced  very  gradually,  so  as  to  afford  each  child  ample  time  to  be- 
come sufficiently  prepared  for  the  next  step, — without  interfering,  however, 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  such  as  are  of  a  more  advanced  age,  or  endowed 
with  stronger  or  better  developed  faculties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gi/ts,  or  material  and  means  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  Kindergarten,  each  of  which  will  be  specified  and  described 
separately  hereafter.  Thei4  are,  altogether,  twenty  gi/ls,  according  to 
Froebel's  general  definition  of  the  term,  although  the  first  six  only  are 
usually  designated  by  this  name.  We  choose  to  follow  the  classification 
and  nomenclature  of  the  inventor  of  the  system. 

List  of  Froebel's  Gifts. 

I  St  Gift.  6  rubber  balls,  covered  with  a  network  of  twine  or  worsted, 

of  various  colors. 

2d_     **  Sphere,  cube,  and  cylinders,  made  of  wood. 

3d      *'  Large  cube,  consisting  of  8  small  cubes. 

'4th     "  Lai^e  cube,  consisting  of  8  oblong  parts. 

5th     "  Large  cube,  consisting  of  27  variously  shaped  parts. 

6th     **  Large  cube,  consisting  of  doubly  divided  oblongs. 

[Tkt  last  ^ gifts  serve Jor  building pur^tet,"] 
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7th  Gift  Square  and  triangular  tablets,  for  laying  off  figures. 

8th  "  .Staffs,  for  laying  off  figures. 

9th  **  Whole  and  half  rings,  for  laying  off  figures, 

loth  "  Material  for  drawing, 

nth  ''  Material  for  perforating. 

1 2th  "  Material  for  embroidering. 

13th  ''  Material  for  cutting  of  paper,  and  combining  pieces. 

14th  ''  Material  for  braiding. 

15th  "  Slats  for  interlacing. 

1 6th  "  The  slat  with  many  links. 

,  17th  "  Lacing  with  undivided  paper  strips. 

1 8th  *  *  Material  for  paper-folding. 

19th  ^  "  Material  for  peas-work. 

20th  "  Material  for  modelling. 

First  Gift. 

The  first  gift,  which  consists  of  six  rubber  balls,  overwrought  with 
worsted  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  three  fundamental  and  three 
mixed  colors,  is  introduced  in  this  manner. 

The  children  are  made  to  stand  in  one  or  two  rows,  with  heads  erect, 
and  feet  upon  a  given  line,  or  on  spots  marked  on  the  floor.  The  teachei 
then  gives  directions  like  the  following : 

" Lift  up  your  right  hands  as  high  as  you  can  raise  them." 

'*  Take  them  down." 

'  *  Lift  up  your  left  hands. "     ' '  Down. " 

"  Lift  up  both  your  hands. "     "  Down. " 

**  Stretch  forward  your  right  hands,  that  I  may  give  each  of  you  some- 
thing that  I  have  in  my  box. " 

The  teacher  then  places  in  the  hand  of  each  child  a  ball,  and  asks  : 

**  Who  can  tell  me  the  name  of  what  you  have  received  ?"  Questions 
may  follow  about  the  color ^  material,  shape,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
ball,  which  will  call  forth  the  replies  blue,  yellow,  rubber,  round,  light,  so/l, 
etc.  The  children  are  then  required  to  repeat  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  teacher,  as:  "The  ball  is  round;"  *'^ly  ball'is  green ;"  **  All  these 
balls  are  made  of  rubber,"  etc. 

They  are  then  required  to  return  all  except  the  blue  balls, — ^those  who 
give  up  theirs  being  allowed  to  select  from  the  box  a  blue  ball  1n  ex- 
change, so  that  in  the  end  each  child  has  a  ball  of  that  color.  The 
teacher  then  says  : 

"Each  of  you  has  now  a  blue,  rubber  ball,  which  is  round,  soft,  and 
light,  -and  these  balls  will  be  your  balls  to  play  with..  I  will  give  you 
another  ball  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  another,  and  so  on  until  you 
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have  quite  a  number  of  balls ;  all  of  which  will  be  of  rubber^  but  no  two 
of  the  same  color" 

The  six  differently  colored  balls  •are  to  be  used,  one  on  each  day  of 
the  week,  which  assists  the  children  in  recollecting  the  names  of  the 
days,  and  the  colorsji  After  distributing^the  balls,  the  same  questions 
may  be  asked  as  at  the  beginning,  and  the  children  taught  to  raise  and 
drop  their  hands  with  the  balls  in  them  ;  and  if  there  is  time,  they  may. 
make  a  few  attempts  to  throw  and  catch  the  balls.  This  is  enough  for 
the  first  lesson,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  awaken  enthusiasm  and  delight  in 
the  children. 

The  object  of  the  first  occup^ionjs  to  teach  the  cBildren  to  distinguish 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  to  name  the  various  colors.  It 
may  serve  also  to  develop  their  vocal  organs,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
rules  of  politeness.  How  the  latter  may  be  accomplished,  even  with  such 
simple  occupation  as  playing  with  balls,  may  be  seen  from  the  following. 
In  presenting  the/balls,  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  each  child  extend 
the  right  hand,  and  do  it  gracefully.  The  teacher,  in  putting  the  ball 
into,  the  little  hand  outstretched  to  receive  it,  says  : 

'*  Charles,  I  place  this  red  (green,  yellow)  ball  into  your  right  hand." 
The  child  is  taught  to  reply  : 

"I  thank  you,  sir." 

After  the  play  is  over,  and  the  balls  are  to  be  replaced,  each  one  says 
in  returning  his  ball : 

'*I  place  this  red  (green,  yellow)  ball  with  my  «ght  hand  into  the 
box." 

When  the  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  different 
colors,  they  may  be  asked  at  the  commencement : 

"Which  ball  would  you  like  to  play  with  this  morning? — the  green, 
red,  or  blue  one  ?"    The  child  will  reply : 

''With  the  blue  one,  if  you  please,"  or  one  of  such  other  color  as  may 
be  preferred. 

It  may  appear  rather  monotonous  to  some,  to  have  each  child  repeat 
the  same  phrase,  but  it  is  only  by  constant  repetition  and  patient  drill 
that  anything  can.be  learned  accurately,  and  it  is  certainly  important  that 
these  youthful  minds  in  their  formative  state  should  be  taught  at  once  the 
beauty  of  order  and  the  necessity  of  rules.  So  the  left  hand  should 
never  be  employed  when  the  right  hand  is  required,  and  all  mistakes 
should  be  carefully  noticed  and  corrected  by  the  teacher.  One  important 
feature  of  this  system  is  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  precision. 

The  children's  knowledge  of  color  may  be  improved  by  asking  them 
what  other  things  are  similar  to  the  different  balls  iuvrespect  to  color. 
After  naming  several  objects,  they  may  be  made  to  repeat  sentences  like 
the  following ; 
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"  My  ball  is  green,  like  a  leaf."  **  My  ball  is  yellow,  like  a  lemon." 
"And  mine  is  red,  like  blood,"  etc 

Whatever  is  pronounced  in  these  conversational  lessons  should  be 
articulated  very  distinctly  and  accurately,  so  as  to  develop  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  to  correct  any  defect  of  utterance,  whether  constitutional  or 
the  result  of  neglect  Opportunities  for  phonetic  and  elocutsonaiy  prac- 
tice.are  here  afforded.  Let  no  one  consider  the  infiint  period  as  too  early 
for  such  exercises.  If  children  learn  to  speak  well  before  they  learn  to 
read,  they  seldom  need  much  special  iiistrudion  in  the  ait  of  reading 
with  expression. 

For  a  second  play  with  the  balls,  the  class  forms  a  circle  after  the  chfl> 
dren  have  received  the  balls  in  the  usual  manner.  They  need  to  stand 
&r  enough  apart  so  that  each  with  arms  extended  can  just  touch  his 
neighbor's  hand.  Standing  in  this  position,  and  having  the  balls  in  tbeir 
right  hands,  the  children  pass  them  into  the  left  hands  of  their  neighbors. 
In  this  way,  each  one  gives  and  receives  a  ball  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
left  hands  should,  therefore,  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  the  balls  can 
be  readily  placed  in  them.  The  arms  are  then  raised  over  the  head, 
and  the  balls  passed  from  the  left  into  the  right  hand,  and  the  arms  again 
extended  to  the  first  position^  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  balls 
make  the  complete  circuit  and  return  into  the  right  hands  of  the  original 
owners.  The  balls  are  then  passed  to  the  left  in  the  same  way,  every- 
thing being  done  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  exercise  should  be  con- 
tinued until  it  can  be  done  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  gracefully. 

Simple  as  this  performance  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  not  easily  done  by  veiy  young  f  hildren  without  fre- 
quent mistakes  and  interruptions.  It  is  better  that  the  children  should 
not  turn  their  heads  so  as  to  watch  their  hands  during  the  changes,  but 
be  guided  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  with  more 
certainty,  they  may  be  required  toclose  their  eyes.  It  is  advisable  not  to 
introduce  this  play  or  any  of  the  following,  until  expertness  is  acquired 
in  the  first  and  simpler  form. 

In  the  third  play,  the  children  form  in  two  rows  fronting  each  other. 
Only  the  children  of  one  row  receive  balls.  These  they  toss  to  the 
opposite  row,  first  one  by  one,  then  two  by  two,  finally  the  whole  row  at 
once,  always  to  the  counting  of  the  teacher — **one,  two,  throw/' 

Again,  forming  four  rows,  the  children  in  the  first  row  toss  up  and 
catch  ;  then  throw  to  the  second  row,  then  to  the  third,  then  to  the  fourth, 
accompanying  the  exercise  with  counting  as  before,  or  with  singing,  as 
soon  as  this  can  be  done. 

For  a  further  variety,  the  balls  are  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  caught 
as  they  rebound,  with  the  right  hand  or  the  left  hand,  or  with  the  hand 
inverted,  or  they  may  be  sent  back  several  times  before  catching.    Throw- 
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ing  the  balls  against  the  wall,  tossing  them  into  the  air,  and  many  other 
exercises,  may  be  introduced  whenever  the  balls  are  used,  and  will  always 
serve  to  interest  the  children.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  every  move- 
ment performed  in  perfect  order,  and  that  every  child  takes  part  in  all 
the  exercises  in  turn. 

At  the  close  of  every  ball-play,  the  children  occupy  their  original  places 
marked  on  the  floor,  the  balls,  are  collected  by  one  or  two  of  the  older 
pupils,  and  after  this  has  been  done,  each  child  grasps  the  hand  of  its 
opposite,  and  bowing,  says,  "Good-morning;"  when  they  march  by 
twos,  accompanied  by  music,  once  or  twice  thropgh  the  hall,  sgid  then 
to  their  seats  for  other  occupation. 


OUR  POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
III. — English  Grammars. 

W£  do  not  profess  in  these  papers  to  examine  every  work,  or  even 
a  tithe  of  the  works  on  the  particular  subject  under  considera-^ 
tion.  Our  aim  is,.arour  title  implies,  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits 
of  those  text-books  that  are  more  generally  used  in  schools.  Occa- 
sionally a  valuable  work,  that  may  not  be  very  widely  known,  raiay  be 
examined  with  the  rest,  so  that  those  who  have  not  the  means  or  the  time 
carefully  to  compare  different  text-books,  may  have  such  facts  placed 
before  them  as  shall  enable  them  to  form  something  like  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relative  worth  of  these  treatises.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have 
selected  certain  grammars  designed  for  the  more  advanced  classes  of 
students.     Our  list,'  we  believe,  includes  the  best  English  Grammars 

'  Goold  Brown*t  Institutes  of  Eng.  Gram. ;  pp.  343.    New  York  t  Wm.  Wood  A  Co. 
P.  Bullioas*  Principles  of  £ng.  Gram. ;  pp.  125.     New  York :  Sheldon  A  Co, 
S.  W.  Clark*s  Practical  Gram.  \  pp.  309.     New  York  i  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 
W.  C.  Fowler*s  Eng.  Lang,  in  its  Elements,  etc.;  pp.  381.     N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
S.  S.  Greene*s  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang. ;  pp.  323.     Phila. :  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
J.  S.  Hart*8  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.j  pp.  199.     Phila. :  £.  H.  Butler  A  Co. 
S.^KerFs  Com.  Sch.  Gram. ;  pp.  350.     New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  A  Co. 
S.  ICirkham*8  Eng.  Gram.  $  pp.  218.     New  York :  Collins  A  Brother. 
J.  Mulligan^s  Gram.  Stnic.  of  the  Eng.  Lang.  |  pp.  574*    N.  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co, 
W.  H.  Parker*s  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang. ;  pp.  384.     Phila. :  Eldredge  A  Brother. 
T.  S.  Pinneo*8  Analyt.  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  Lang. ;  pp.  214.     Cm. :  Wilson,  Hinkle  A  Co. 
G.  P.  Quackenbos's  Eng.  Gram.;  pp.  288.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
W.  H.  Wells'  Gram,  of  the  Eng.  I«ang.  j  pp.  220.     New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blake- 
man A  Co. 
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now  before  the  American  public  Our  examination  of  each  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief.  But  with  brevity  we  mean  to  combine  justice,  and  give 
as  clear  and  correct  an  idea  as  we  can  of  the  character  and  comparadre 
value  of  each  as  a  grammar. 

In  range,  these  books  vary  not  a  little, — more,  in  fiict,  than  any  other 
class  of  text-books.  Those  that  are  confined  most  closely  to  the  treat- 
ment of  grammar,  properly  so  called,  are  Bullions',  Hart's,  Mulligan's, 
and  Quackenbos's.  Of  Clark's,  Kirkham's,  Parker's,  Pi^ineo's,  ^nd 
Wells'  books,  at  l^ast  one-fourth  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject ;  nearly  one- 
third  of  Brown's,  Greene's,  and  Kerl's;  and  more  than  half  Of  Fowler's. 
The  last,  for  example,  gives  31  pages  to  the  hbtorical,  27  to  the  phonetic, 
and  a 2  to  the  orthographical  elements  of  the  language;  43  to  deriva- 
tion, 32  to  rhetoric,  24  to  poetical  numbers,  and  13  to  punctuation, — 
making  altogether  191  pages!  Besides  this,  even  under  the  heads  of 
etymology  and  syntax  there  is  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  matter,  such 
as  alternative  definitions  (pp.  84,  85,  etc.),  alternative  classifications  (pp. 
85,  100,  etc.),  notes  on  Comparative  Etymology  (pp  96,  108,  eta), 
exercises  foreign  to  the  subject  (pp.  304,  305,  etc),  and  uncalled-for 
remarks  without  number  (pp.  90,  91,  172-174,  etc.),  swelling  the  book 
to  nearly  or  quite  three  times  the  size  it  ought  to  be  to  teach  all  the 
grammar  it  professes  to  teach.  The  same  fault  of  impertinent  or  need* 
less  matter  is  found  to  a  certain  extent  in  nearly  every  English  grammar, 
though  not  generally  so  largely  as  in  this  book.  It  is' true,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  best  text-book  is  that  which  confines  itself  most 
closely  to  the  subject  in  hand.  On  the  contraiy,  it  may  be  the  very  worst 
Still,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  a  text-book  be  so  pwepared 
that  the  subject  concerning  which  it  treats  be  not  condnually  set  aside  by 
the  introduction  of  something  foreign  and  irrelevant  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  Arithmetic,  for  example,  lumbered  up  with  pages  of  matter 
belonging  to  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometiy,  and  conic  sections  ?  Yet 
our  English  Grammars  are,  for  the  most  part,  compiled  on  this  princi- 
ple,— presenting  a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum  concerning  the  English 
language.  The  least  objectionable,  that  we  know  of,  on  this  score,  are 
Mulligan's  and  Bullions'.  Apart  from  t(ie  47  psiges  given  by  the  former 
to  orthoepy,  punctuation,  and  versification,  and  the  45  pages  devoted  by 
the  latter  to  orthography,  jSunctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  prosody,  and 
cpmposition, — subjects  deserving  of  attention,  but  not  properly  belonging 
to  a  grammar, — ^these  authors  confine  themselves  stricdy  to  their  professed 
subject  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mulligan  to  state  that  he  regards  his 
remarks  on  orthoepy  as  a  digression,  while  he  treats  of  the  other  two 
subjects  in  an  appendix.  Of  all  writers  of  grammars,  he  alone  seems  to 
have  a  true  idea  of  the  legitimate  province  of  his  work.  Next  to  him,  in 
out  judgment,  is  Bullions,  who  has  embodied  his  ideas,  if  they  can  be 
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called  his,  in  a  generally  plain  and  practical  manner/  A  similar  remai;k 
may  be  made  respecting  Hart.  He  gives  about  6  pages  to  orthography, 
5  to  derivation,  and  3 1  to  prosody.  Otherwise  the  volu^me  is  strictly  an 
English  Grammar.  The  remaining  authors  depart  more  or  less  widely 
from  their  legitimate  work. 

But  as  each  book  has  a  system  of  its  own,  let  us  look  at  the  funda- 
mental idea  on  which  it  is  based.  This  will  give  us  the  most  correct 
conception  of  its  character  and  value  as  a  grammar. 

If  Goold  Brown's  conception  of  the  province  of  grammar  had  not  been 
so  broad,  his  Institutes  would  probably  have  been,  in  the  main,  as  near 
to  what  a  grammar  should  he  as  we  have  reason  to  expect.  His  design 
was  to  make  a  treatise  that  should  "embrace  in  a  short  compass  a  com- 
plete course  of  English  Grammar,  disencumbered  0/ everything  not  cakulaied 
to  convey  direct  in/ormqiion  on  the  subject "  This  idea  he  has  strictly  con- 
formed to  with  reference  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  grammar.  His  error 
lies  principally  in  making  English  grammar  embrace  whatever  is  needful 
to  the  ''art  of  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly." Hence,  orthoepy,  utterance,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  com- 
position to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  belong  to  his  system.  The  system 
of  analysis  which  appears  in  the  late  editions  is  not  Brown's ;  nor  do  we 
regard  its  introduction,  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  much  of 
Brown's  material  in  order- to  make  room  for  it,  any  improvement  on  the 
original  work,  the  homogeneity  of  which  is  more  or  less  impaired  there- 
by. But,  passing  by  these  points  and  looking  at  Brown  in  his  Etymology 
and  Syntax,  which  embrace,  properly  speaking,  all  the  "grammar"  of 
the  work,  we  find  he  plays  the  part,  not  of  a  mere  book-maker,  nor  of  a 
theorist,  but  of  an  experienced,  practical  teacher.  His  arrangement  and 
classifications  are  generally  natural  and  systematic.  He  not  only  gives 
definitions  and  rules  to  be  learned ;  but,  what  is  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance,  he  follows  them  with  full  and  appropriate  exercises  from  first 
to  last,  giving  the  learner  something  to  do, — something  to  fix  those  defini- 
tions and  rules,  and  to  exercise  his  skill  in  putting  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  learned.  Throughout  the  volume  it  is  apparent  that  the 
author's  main  idea  is  to  make  the  learner  do  as  much  as  possible,  while 
the  work  done  shall  pertain  legitimately  to  the  professed  object  of  the 
book  as  an  English  grammar.  This,  taken  in  connection  widi  the  au- 
thor's methodical  arrangement,  we  regard  as  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
his  work  as  a  practical  text-book. 

Bullions'  Grammar  difiers  but  little,  in  the  general  idea  and  plan,  from 
Brown's.  It  is,  however,  much  briefer.  The  author's  aim  is  to  teach, 
illustrate,  and  enforce  the  general  principles  of  the  science  as  concisely  as 
is  consistent  with  clearness  and  profit.  In  certain  minor  points,  the  work 
admits  of  improvement ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  practical  text-book. 
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We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  other  volumes ;  but  ve  canooL 
Clark's,  for  instance,  in  point  of  praaicalness  as  a  giammar,  is  not  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  Brown's,  or  even' with  Bullions'.     In  the 
first  place,  the  book  b^ins  at  the  wrong  end — with  analysis— tfnd  conse- 
quently works  backwards,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  can,  all  the  way  through. 
The  author  evidently  holds,  with  certain  theorizers,  that  "if  grammar  is 
that  which  teaches  the  right  construction  of  language,  then  we  shonki 
commence  its  study  with  a  construction^  and  not  with  the  study  of  amgk 
words;' — Mass.  Teach.,  1864,  p.  318  ;— the  absurdity  of  which  lies  in 
making  the  end  sought  the  starting  point!    The  attempt  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  thus,  especially  when  '*  aided"  as  here  by  dia- 
grams, is  about  as  natural  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  learn  to  spell 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  powers  of  the  letteiSL     Diagram- 
ing, like  any  other  species  of  puzzle,  may  do  as  an  amusement  to  while 
away  a  winter's  evening.     But,  as  a  means  of  learning  grammar,  it  is  very 
much  like  putting  together  the  parts  of  a  dissected  map  as  a  means  df 
learning  geography.     Success  in  the  performance  of  the  latter  depends 
on  an  acquaintance  with  maps  and  a  knowledge  of  their  outlines,  etc  ; 
and,  when  the  puzzle  is  put  together,  the  one  who  has  done  the  work 
knows  no  more  about  geography  than  before.     Just  so,  success  in  dia- 
graming is  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  principles ;  and 
by  diagraming  one  does  not  necessarily  gain  any  grammatical  knowledge: 
Hence  we  say  that  an  attempt  to  teach  grammar  through  analysis,  and 
especially  through  diagrams,  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.     The  doc- 
trine that  this  is  the  true  mode  of  teaching  grammar  is  a  £ilse  one.     It 
has  already  led  to  the  false  structure  of  too  many  text-books,  having 
clogged  them  with  matter  which,  neither  pertaining  to  the  subject  nor 
aiding  the  learner  in  the  acquisition  of  grammatical  knowledge,  may  be 
far  more  advantageously  taken  up  afterward.     In  the  second  place,  Clark 
makes  analysis,  and  analysis  by  means  of  diagrams,  the  leading  featare, 
the  one  peculiarity  which  crops  out  almost  everywhere,  and  makes  one 
feel  that,  with  the  author,  an  ability  to  convert  a  sentence  into  a  diagram 
is  of  higher  importance  than  an  ability  to  speak  or  to  write  grammatically. 
Indeed,  the  correction  of  fiilse  syntax,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  gnunmati* 
cal  accuracy  in  speech  and  composition,  is  made  a  thing  of  comparatively 
minor  importance.     This  &ct,  together  with  the  misplacement  of  analy- 
sis, and  the  stress  laid  upon  it  in  the  way  of  diagraming,  renders  the  • 
work  as  a  grammatical  text-book  far  less  practical  than  many  others. 

Fowler's  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  historical 
element  The  consequence  is,  his  work,  properly  speaking,  is  not  an 
English  grammar,  but  a  treatise  on  historical  and  comparative  etymology 
as  applied  to  the  English  language  in  connection  with  an  exposition  of 
the  grammatical  principles  of  the  language. 
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Greene  does  not  commit  Gark's  blunder  of  introducing  analysis  prior 
to  etymolog}',  and  as  an  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  He,  however, 
devotes  to  it  the  first  40  pages  under  the  head  of  syntax.  We  think  he 
would  have  done  better  had  he  left  it  wholly  for  his  supplementary  work, 
which  treats  of  this  subject  in  full.  Besides  this,  the  book  has  more 
parsing,  and  less  correcting  of  faulty  syntax,  than  is  desirable  and  needed 
in  a  worb  of  its  size.  The  23  pages  on  orthography  and  the  16  on  punc- 
tuation may  also  be  objected  to  as  too  few  to  be  of  practi9al  value,  and 
too  numerous  for  a  text-book  on  grammar.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there 
are  a  number  of  useless  specifications,  as  on  pp.  64,  69,  91,  92,  102,  103, 
etc.  Such  specifications,  if  correct  and  clearly  expressed,  may  possibly  do 
well  enoygh  to  instruct  foreigners ;  but,  for  English-speaking  scholars, 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

Hart's  Grammar  is  5^ee  from  most  of  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
and  deface  many  other  grammars.  It  is  characterized  by  its  conservatism, 
and  its  general  endeavor  to  avoid  knotty  questions.  This,  perhaps, 
makes  the  book  less  useful  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been ;  for,  with 
ail  its  good  qualities,  it  lacks  individuality  and  force.  And  yet,  as  a 
text-book,  we  should  prefer  it  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  other  books  in 
the  list  we  have  giyen. 

Kerl's  book  is  a  thing  sui  generis,  whether  we  consider  its  method  or 
its  matter.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  its  arrangement,  which  could  scarcely 
be  worse.  It  treats  of  etymology  and  syntax  together,  then  subdivides 
the  whole  so  as  to  separate  subjects  that  ought  to  be  united,  and  unites 
others  that  apparently  have  no  connection.  One  obtains  no  just  idea  of 
the  work  fi-om  the  synopsis.  Part  II.,  for  example,  treats  professedly  of 
"Words  uncombined."  One  would  naturally  suppose,  therefore,  that 
it  must  treat  of  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  etymology.  But  etymology, 
except  as  denoting  a  few  general  principles  of  "derivation,"  does  not 
appear  here.  This  is  left  for  Part  III.,  which  professes  to  treat  of 
* '  Words  grammatically  combined, "  Part  V, ,  of  * '  Words  improperly  com- 
bined," is  headed  "Syntax."  And  yet  very  many  of  the  improper  com- 
binations there  given  are  not  examples  of  &ulty  syntax,  but  faulty  rhetoric 
or  something  else ;  while  many  that  are  given  as  improper  are  unexcep- 
tionable. Of  the  former  we  note  such  as  "  She  is  a  poor  widow  woman ;" 
"  His  two  sisters  were  both  of  them  well  educated ;"  "I  bought  it  of  the 
bookseller,  him  who  lives  opposite."  Of  the  latter  class  are  such  as,  "A 
squirrel  can  climb  a  tree  quicker^ than  a  boy;"  "What  kind  of  a  nian 
is  he?" 

Evidently,  Kerl  has  labored  to  make  this  a  superior  text-book.  But 
he  has  failed.  There  is  an  originality,  a  freshness  about  it,  as  there  is 
about  all  his  grammars,  making  it  a  suggestive  and  pleasant  book  to 
read ;  and  in  certain  points,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood« 
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for  instance,  Kerl  is  far  in  advance  of  the  others.  But,  for  all  this,  his 
book  lacks  the  soul  of  a  good  text-book,  viz. ,  a  supply  of  well-arranged 
and  appropriate  exercises,  compelling  the  pupil  at  every  step  not  merely 
CO  see  something,  but  to  do  something, — not  merely  to  perceive  the  txnth 
of  what  he  is  taught,  but  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  and  thereby  fix  it 
indelibly  in  mind  for  future  use  and  guidance.  The  author  loves  to 
explain,  but  he  does  not  require  his  readers  to  show  that  they  understand 
him,  or  remember  his  instructions.  To  illustrate,  turn  to  p.  71,  which 
is  properly  the  second  page  of  his  grammar.  There  we  have  the  defini- 
tion of  a  noun,  followed  very  appropriately  by  illustrations.  Then  come 
the  classes  of  nouns, — proper,  common,  etc.,  with  definitions  and  illus- 
trations ;  after  which  is  given  a  list  of  twenty-two  nouns,  the  pupil  being 
required  to  sa}'  why  each  is  a  noun.  He  may  say,  parrot-like,  **  Because 
it  is  a  noun  ;"  but  obviously  the  true  though  unuttered  reason  is^  "Be- 
cause it  is  given  in  the  list ;  for  it  wouldn't  be  there  if  it  wasn't  a  noun." 
If  Kerl  would  like  to  know  a  more  practical  mode,  indeed  the  true  mode, 
of  impressing  the  lesson  referred  to  upon  the  learner's  mind,  let  him  turn 
to  pp.  45  and  .55  of  Brown's  Institutes,  where  the  pupil  is  required  to 
determine  for  himself  what  words  are  nouns  as  well  as  to  what  classes 
they  belong.  We  give  the  above  as  a  single  example  of  Kerl's  want  of 
practicalness.  But,  had  we  room,  we  might  fill  pages  with  illustrations 
of  a  similar  nature.  This,  we  say,  is  the  great  defect  of  the  book,  for  it 
continually  shifts  the  work  fi'om  the  pupil  to  the  author  or  the  teacher, 
and  leaves  the  former,  for  want  of  practice,  grammatically  feeble  and 
inefficient  This,  however,  is  not  the  onl)^faulL  The  first  33  pages, 
which  are  but  an  abridgment  of  the  first  55  pages  of  his  "First  Lessons," 
are  of  too  vague  and  indefinite  a  character  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 
They  contain  comparatively  little  for  the  learner  to  memorize,  and  next 
to  nothing  for  him  to  do  in  the  way  of  exercises.  If  he  does  anything, 
it  is  by  the  pumping  process  of  questioning,  which  throws  the  burden  of 
the  labor  on  him  who  does  the  pumping*  This  mode  of  attempting  to 
give  instruction  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  sensible  teachers  avoid  it 
To  pronunciation,  orthography,  and  derivation — subjects  which  properly 
belong  to  reading-books  and  spelling-books — ^are  given  35  pages.  Then, 
there  is  other  irrelevant  or  useless  matter ;  as,  for  example,  §  404  and  its 
subdivisions,  and  §§  455,  456,  457.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  specify. 
Any  careful  reader  may  note  for  himself  much  that  is  of  this  character. 


Thought  is  the  essential  prerequisite  of  true  culture.  The  man  who 
thinks  most  is  the  most  cultivated.  It  is  the  culture  of  originality,  of 
depth,  of  character.  A  man  should  be  measured,  not  by  the  number  of 
dates  he  can  give,  but  by  the  number  of  thoughts  he  can  originate. 
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COSMICAL  REACTIONS. 

BY  PROF.  GUSTAVUS   HINRICHS. 

THE  progressive  spirit  of  modem  science  is  just  now  making  great 
conquests  in  a  field  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  considered 
totally  inaccessible  to  exact  science.  Instead  of  forever  remaining  a  play- 
thing to  the  fancy  of  metaphysical  dreamers,  the  investigation  of  the  ma- 
terial and  constitution  of  the  distant  worlds  now  constitutes  a  highly 
important  and  rapidly  progressing  ^branch  of  experimental  research. 
Based  upon  the  great  discovery  of  Bunsen  and  Kirchhof,  cosmical  chem- 
istry has  already,  in  less  than  a  decade,  obtained  very  formidable  propor- 
tions. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  in  a  short  notice  like  this,  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  new  branch  of  chemistry ; 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
in  this  field,  because  they  not  only  instruct  us  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  distant  worlds,  but  even  prove  that  chemical  reactions  are 
going  on  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  universe,  identical  with  those  which 
we  produce  at  pleasure  in  the  laboratory.  As  in  antiquity^  astrology  and 
alchemy  were  unitedly  cultivated  by  the  precursors  of  science,  so  again 
in  our  own  day  the  science  of  the  stars  and  the  science  of  matter  meet 
after  a  separation  of  several  centuries,  having  in  the  meanwhile,  by  the 
exploration  of  diflferent  fields,  cast  oflF  the  fancies  and  dreams  of  youth 
and  acquired  the  critical  spirit  and  certain  knowledge  of  stern  manhood. 
Astronomy  and  Chemistr}* — ^separated  by  a  deep  gulf,  deemed  impassable 
but  a  few  years  ago — are  now  united  in  the  same  work  with  the  same 
means,  and  secure  wonderful  results.  In  view  of  these  results,  the  idea 
of  Uniiy  in  Nature  has  passed  still  farther  away  from  the  domain  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and  become  almost  in  every  respect  a  positive  fact 
We  knew  already,  before  the  discoveries  in  cosmical  chemistry,  that  the 
same  physical  agencies  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism, pervade  the  whole  material  universe  ;  cosmical  chemistry  has  now, 
in  addition  to  this,  established  the  uniformity  of  matter  in  the  universe — 
and,  accordingly,  perfect  Unity  is  established. 

The  recent  discoveries,  indicating  cosmo-chemical  reactions,  are  briefly 
as  follows : 

Since  the  great  eclipse  of  1868,  Jansen  has  proved  that  the  luminous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  fe  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  hydrogen  gas — 
the  lightest  of  the  known  elements.  la  the  solar  photosphere  the  pres- 
ence of  sodium  and  magnesium  has  long  been  recognized.  Now  the 
thickness  of  tha  shell  of  hydrogen  at  the  sun's  surface  varies  exceedingly, 
both  from  place  to  place  and  in  time.      At  times  immense,  cloud-like 
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protuberances  of  hydrogen  appear  at  different  spots  on  the  sun, — ^protu- 
berances which  formerly  could  be  observed  only  during  a  total  eclipse  d 
the  sun,  but  the  true  nature  of  which  was  discovered  by  means  of  die 
spectroscope  during  the  last  great  eclipse  above-mentioned.  Since  then, 
both  Jamen,  now  in  India,  and  Father  Secchi^  in  Rome,  have  continued 
their  observation  of  these  protuberances  through  the  spectroscope,  and 
have  ascertained  their  relation  to  the  hydrogen-envelope  of  the  luminous 
sun. 

Quite  recently  Father  StccM  has  discovered  a  most  remarkaUe  flicker- 
ing up  of  the  variable  star  marked  R  in  the  Twins  (Gemini).  In  the 
spectrum  of  this  star,  Suchi  found  the  lines  peculiar  to  hydrogen  veij 
bright ;  the  lines  of  the  metals  sodium  and  magnesium  were  also  bril- 
liant But  in  a  few  days  all  this  splendor  passed  away ;  and  instead  <^ 
shining  as  a  star  of  almost  the  6th  magnitude,  it  is  now  only  of  about  the 
loth  magnitude.  In  his  letter  to  the  French  Academy,  of  March  20, 
1869,  Father  Secchi  says  in  conclusion:  '*We  have,  accordingly,  here 
witnessed  a  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  perhaps  magnesium  and  sodium ; 
that  is  to  say,  precisely  those  elements  of  this  solar  atmosphere  which 
are  the  lightest  (have  the  smallest  atomic  weights).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  decrease  of  intensity  was  so  sudden." 

He  also  refers  to  the  similar  case  observed  by  Huggins  and  Millar^  in 
1866,  on  the  so-called  new  star  in  the  Northern  Crown  (Corona  Borealis). 

Hence  the  foci  is  established,  that  stars  at  times  evolve  great  quantities 
of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  so  as  to  make  even  very  fiunt 
stars  appear,  for  a  short  time,  with  considerable  brilliancy.  The  com- 
bustion of  the  light,  very  oxydable  metals,  like  sodium  an4  magnesium, 
appears  to  be  associatea  with  the  sudden  evolution  of  hydrogen  on  the 
stars.  Even  our  own  star,  the  sun,  locally  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  ex- 
hibits the  same  phenomenon  in  its  protuberances. 

On  the  luminous  globes  of  the  heavens,  chemical  reactions  are  going 
on,  reactions  of  an  extent  of  which  we  cannot  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion. The  presence  of  hydrogen  being  a  fact,  hydrogen  compounds  must 
exist  in  the  lower  layers.  Many  of  these  compounds  we  know  to  be  spon- 
taneously decomposed  upon  coming  in  contact  with  metallic  m^^esium 
or  sodium.  The  sudden  evolution  of  incandescent  hydrogen  accordingly 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  some  hydrogen  compound,  like  water 
or  muriatic  acid,  on  the  above-named  metals. 

The  grand  phenomenon  of  a  star  suddenly  becoming  vei^'  brilliant  for 
'  a  short  time  is,  accordingly,  the  same  in  kind  as  the  common  lecture- 
experiment  of  throwing  a  piece  of  sodium  on  water.  The  gloiy  of  the 
stars  thus  appears  to  be  due  to  precisely  the  same  forces  and  substances 
which  the  chemist  uses  in  his  experiments. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROpE. 
V. — Bavaria. 

THE  royal  decree  for  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  Technical 
Education  in  Bavaria,  dated  May,  1864,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  public  schools  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for  the  higher  technical 
professions;  these  schools  to  serve  as  preparatory  schools  for  certain 
special  institutions  (Fachschulei^),  which  are  not  included  in  the  present 
school  organization. 

The  system  includes  the  following  classes  of  schools  : 

I.  Industrial  Schools,  each  provided,  in  accordance  with  local  circum- 
stances and  requirements,  with  special  subdivisions  for  instruction  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  industrial  piirsuits. 

II.  Technical  Gymnasiums  (real  Gymnasiums).^ 

III.  Polytechnic  Schools,  with  special  divisions  for  Architecture,  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  Technical  Chemistry,  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Special  Schools,  for  instruction  in  veterinary. science,  forestry,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  agricultural  science,  were  already  established  when  the 
decree  was  issued. 

*  Industrial  Schools. — ^These  institutions,  though  called  Trade  Schools, 
are  not  specially  intended  to  promote  particular  industries.  The  usual 
course  of  instruction  which  they  afford  is  essentially  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, their  object  being  to  teach  the  common  elements  of  education,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
certain  branched  of  ah  and  science,  to  cultivate  the  understanding  and 
taste  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to  give  them  greater  aptitude  for  pursuing  intelli- 
gently such  particular  trades  as  they  may  adopt  They  appear  to  have 
been  called  Trade  Schools  rather  from  the  feet  that  they  were  instituted 
with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  children  of  trades-people  and  mechanics 
such  an  education  as  seemed  best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  social  position,  than  because  it  was  intended  that  trades  or  handi- 
crafts of  any  description  should  be  faught  in  them.  These  schools  are  not 
in  all  cases  Government  schools,  many  being  supported  in  part  by  pro- 
vincial or  municipal  authorities.  They  are  all  day  schools,  and  intended 
for  boys  only. 

'  The  tenn  '*  real**  is  used  in  Germany  in  connection  with  education  to  designate  that 
which  is  essentiaUx  ^^  *  positive  and  practicai  character.  The  technical  gymnasiums  are 
stjried  '*  real**  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  gymnasiums,  the  education  at 
which  is  chiefly  classical, 
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Each  trade-school  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The  coarse  of  instmc- 
Uon  and  the  number  of  hours  a  week  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  are 
laid  down  in  the  decree,  as  follows : 


COURSE  I. 

Religion weekly  i  hours. 

Gennan  laogutge **        5  ^ 

Gcognphjr «4        J  « 

History u        ^  u 

Afithmetic «        5  « 

Natural  history *<        4  *' 

Drawing u        %  u 

French  language **        1  ** 

Together 30  •* 

COURSE  II. 

Religion weekly  1  hours. 

Gennan  language **        4  ** 

Geography "        1  « 

HUtory «*        1  « 

Algebra u        ^  u 

Plane  geometry "        4      «* 

Natural  philosophy •<        4  « 

Drawing  and  embotting  . .      *<        i  *\ 

French  language ^*        1  *< 

Together.....   30  " 

COURSE  III. 

Religion %«^ . .  weekly  1  hours. 

German  language **        3  ** 

HUtory u        ^  u 

Algebra «        3  •« 

Solid   geometry  and  plane 

trigonometry **        %  ** 

Descriptive  geometry *<        1  ** 

Chemistry "        4  «* 

Popular  mechanics "        4  ** 

Drawing  and  embouing  . .       «        6  '< 

French  language *•  a  «*    , 

Together 30  •* 

In  the  commercial  division,  the  dis- 
tribution of  lessons  is  as  follows : 

COURSE  I. 

a.  In- common  with  the  pupils  of 
the  industrial  school : 

Religion weekly  2  hours. 

German  language '*        5  ** 

Geography «        »  « 

History ««        a  " 

Arithmetic , "        5  ** 

b.  For  the  commercial 
scholars  separately : 

French  language , "         5  ** 

Calligraphy « 5  ** 

In  all 30  «« 


COURSE   11. 
a.  In  common  with  the  scholars  of 
the  industrial  school :. 

Religion weekly  3  hmi, 

German  language **         4     ** 

Geography «*         a      " 

History «         x      « 

Natural  philoMphy *^         4      « 

^.  For  the  commercial 
scholars  separately : 

Commercial  arithmetic  ...  **  5  * 
The  science  of  commerce.  **  6  ** 
French  language ^         5      * 

InaU 30      •« 

COURSE  UK 

a.  In  common  with  the  scholars  of 
the  industrial  school : 

Religion weekly  2  honit. 

German  Unguage *<         3      «< 

History <«         a      « 

Chemistry «        4      « 

b.  Separately: 

Science  of  commerce ^  6  " 

Commercial  geography  and 

hutory  of  commerce . ..  **  3  ** 

French  language **  5  «* 

English  language **  5  '* 

InaU 30      « 

In  the  agricultural  division  the  sub- 
jects of  study  are  as  follows : 

COURSE  I. 

a.  In  common  with  the  industrial 
scholars: 

Religion weekly  %  hours. 

German  language •*         5      •• 

Geography «*        a      « 

History m         ^      a 

Arithmetic "         5      « 

Natural  history **        4      « 

b.  Separately: 

Agricultural  science **        6      ** 

Drawing «        ^      « 

Agricultural  practice **      —     *« 

InaU 30      « 
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COURSE  II. 

a.  In  common  with  the  industrial 
scholars : 

Religion ? weekly  ft  lioan. 

German  Ungoage "  4  ** 

Geography m  2  " 

Histcyy «  a  " 

Natural  philosophy '*  4  ^ 

b.  Separately: 

Agricultural  science *'  6  " 

Arithmetical  exercises. .. .      ^  a  "     . 

Drawing : "  ft  " 

Agricultural  practice '*  -  ^ 

In  all .  14  •* 


COURSE  III. 

a.  In  common  with  the  industrial 
scholars : 

Religion weekly  2  houn. 

German  language "        3  '' 

History «*        2  « 

Chembtry "        4  «* 

b.  Separately: 

Agricultural  science **        8  " 

Geometry «        3  ** 

Drawing **        2  " 

Agricultural  practice "        -  ** 

InaU..,.r24  ** 


In  regard  to  religious  instruction,  these  schools  fall  under  the  regula- 
tions provided  for  all  the  public  schools  of  Bavaria.* 

The  appointment  of  directors  and  teachers  at  the  traces  schools  rests 
with  the  local  Government  authorities  in  the  case  of  schools  established 
and  supported  by  the  State  or  provincial  funds,  and  with  the  magistracy 
when  the  school  is  founded  by  the  commune  or  corporation.  In  the 
latter  case  the  appointments  must  be  confirmed  by  the  local  government 
authorities ;  but  the  teachers  do  not  in  any  case  become  permanent  Gov- 
ernment employees,  their  appointment  being  only  temporary. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  teacher,  the  candidate 
must  pass  an  examination  in  the  subject  which  he  professes  to  be  compe- 
tent to  teach,  but  this  examination  i&not  competitive.  It  is  not  an  indis- 
pensable requirement  for  appointment  as  teacher  to  a  trades  school  that 
the  candidate  should  have  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed at  any  particular  school  or  college. 

According  to  the  returns  for  1863,  the  aggregate  number  of  teachers 
employed  at  the  twei>ty-nine  trades  schools  was  34  3,  the  number  at  each 
school  ranging  frotn  6  to  23.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  at  these  schools 
vary  from  700  to  1,000  florins  per  annum. 

The  qualifications  for  admittance  as  a  scholar  to  the  first  or  lower  Class 
of  the  trades  school  are,  that  the  candidate  should  have  completed  his 
twelfth  year  (the  age  at  which  the  six  years'  attendance  at  the  national 
schools  ceases),  and  shall  not  have  exceeded  his  fourteenth  year ;  and  he 
must  prove  by  means  of  a  test  examination  that  he  possesses  a  proper 
knowledge  of  religion,  that  he  is  able  to  read  fluently  and  write  from 
dictation,  that  he  can  indite  a  piece  of  plain  composition  without  any 

'  A  Tote  has  lately  been  taken  in  a  part  oi  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the  question 
whether  sectarian  schools  shall  be  changed  into  unsectarian  public  schools*  An  inteiesting 
Tote  is  reported  from  the  town  of  Neustadt.  The  large  Protesunt  population  wu  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  unsectarian  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  voted  594  for,  to  one  (the 
parish  priest)  against.    The  Jewish  vote  was  also  unanimous  in  £ivor  of  the  change. 
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gross  mistakes  of  spelling  or  phraseology,  and  that  he  is  master  of  the 
four  rules  of  simple  arithmetic 

The  annual  charge  for  admittance  for  each  scholar  is  fixed  bf  the 
decree  at  not  less  than  5  florins ;  but  it  is  provided  that  in  cases  of  vdl 
authenticated  want  of  means,  this  chaige  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
scholar  admitted  free  of  all  pa3rment 

Besides  the  regular  scholars  who  follow  the  whole  course  of  studj  kid 
down  for  each  class  in  the  school,  special  scholars,  known  as  "ho^- 
tants,''  who  receive  instruction  only  in  some  particular  branch  of  edaa- 
tion,  may  be  admitted  by  special  permission.  The  annual  fee  paid  tif 
them  is  half  of  that  paid  by  tl\e  regular  scholars. 

The  statistical  returns  for  1863  give  the  total  number  of  scholars  fi^ 
quenting  the  29  agricultural  and  trades  schools  during  that  y€kr,  at  3,539; 
the  average  number  has  not  increased  materially  since  that  period. 

Divided  according  to  provinces,  the  number  of  the  scholars  and  the 
religious  confessions  to  which  they  belonged,  were  as  follows  : 

C^thdUu       Protextmnu,    7«v«,  eie.       Ttisi, 

Upper  Bavaria 449 

Lower  Bavaria 250 

Palatinate  . . .  / 113 

Upper  Pfalz 185 

Upper  Franconia  . ." 137 

Central  Franconia 68 

Lower  Franconia 316 

Swabia 339 

Total 1,857         1,440        "242         3T539 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  at  any  one  trades  school  to  which  the 
foregoing  returns  refer,  was  344  (at  Munich),  and  the  smallest  number 
45  (at  Neubuig,  in  the  province  of  Swabia). 

According  to  the  statistical  returns  already  mentioned,  the  revenues  of 
these  schools  amounted  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1863,  to  a 
total  of  255,264.  florins,  which  was  derived  as  follows  : 

JF7orr«. 

From  Government  or  from  provincial  funds' I75t449 

From  municipal  funds 4i>970 

From  payments  made  by  the  scholars 12,928 

From  endowments 7,^46 

From  private  subscriptions,  and  property  belonging  to 

the  schools 17,071 

Total «55,264 

'  In  the  return  from  which  these  details  are  taken,  the  sums  contribated  by  GoTcmffletf 
and  from  proyinctal  funds  are  not  stated  separately,  but  are  both  included  under  one  b<al 
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The  subvention  paid  to  each  school  from  the  Government  and  pro- 
vincial funds  varied  from  1,000  to  14)379  florins ;  that  from  the  munici- 
pal funds  ranged  from  50  florins  to  4>o6o  florins. 

The  "fortbildungs-schulen,"  or/ 'schools  for  further  improvement  in 
education,"  were  called  into  existence  by  the  decree  already  referred  to, 
for  the  general  reorganization  of  the  system  of  technical  education.  The 
special  object  for  which  they  were  established  was  that  of  afibrding  a 
means  of  education  to  apprentices  or  workmen  who  had  not  been  able  to 
attend  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  trades  schools,  or  of  giving 
to  youths  who,  afler  having  attended  those  schools,  had  entered  upon  a 
trade  or  handicraft,  the  opportunity  of  further  improving  the  education 
which  they  had  received.  With  this  view,  the  classes  are  held  on  Sun- 
days and' holidays,  and  also  on  the  evenings  of  two  working  days  in  the 
week.  These  schools  are  for  the  most  part  accessary  to,  and  established 
in  the  same  building  as  the  trades  schools,  but  in  some  cases  they  form 
separate  institutions.  They  consist  of  two  divisions,  namely,  the  element- 
ary section,  and  the  section  for  special  trades  or  handicrafb.  The  ele- 
mentary section  is  intended  as  a  means  for  continuing  and  improving 
upon  the  course  of  instruction  followed  at  the  national  schools ;  the  special 
section,  as  an  institution  for  instruction  in  matters  connected  with  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  applying  the  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  to 
the  practical  exercise  of  a  particular  trade  or  handicraft,  the  character  of 
such  trades  or  handicrafts  being  regulated  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  district  in  which  the  school  may  be  established.  In  the 
elementary  section,  the  subjects  taught  are  the  following  : 

Religion;  German  language  (composition,  commercial  style,  etc.)  ; 
Arithmetic;  Drawing. 

In  the  special  sections :  Drawing,  in  its  several  branches ;  Embossing 
and  modelling ;  Arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  trade  and  commerce ; 
Geometry ;  Natural  history ;  Chemistry ;  Knowledge  of  the  different  arti- 
cles and  substances  constituting  the  staples  of  trade  and  commerce; 
Mercantile  book-keeping;  Practical  exercises  in  different  trades  and 
handicrafts.  ' 

These  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  are  established  as  independent  insti- 
tutions, and  not  as  branches  of  the  trades  schools,  are  supported  chiefly 
from  the  communal  funds,  or  other  local  sources,  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistracy  or  town  authorities.  • 

Instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  is  given,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  by  the  teachers  at  the  trades  schools ;  instruction  in  trades  or 
handicrafts,  by  practical  workmen  engaged  in  those  callings,  who  are 
specially  employed  by  the  school  authorities  for  this  purpose.  The  only 
qualiflcation  necessary  for  admittance  as  a  scholar  at  these  institutions  is 
that  of  having  attended  the  national  school  during  six  years,  as  required 
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by  law.  The  instruction  afforded  at  them  is  given,  almost  without  an  ex- 
ception, free  of  charge.  According  to  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
t  semi-official  journal  of  Munich,  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  1867 
fourteen  of  these  schools  in  Bavaria,  either  in  connection  with  trades, 
or  as  independent  institutions,  and  the  number  of  scholars  attending 
them  was  about  560. 

The  establishment  of  this  description  of  Sunday  and  holiday  schod 
has  bcen#much  appreciated  by  the  working  classes,  and  their  number  is 
being  increased.  The  practical  working  of  these  schools,  and  the  geneial 
effect  of  the  education  afforded  by  them  is  most  satisfactoiy,  the  resuh 
being  that  the  educational  standard  of  laborers  in  Ba\'aria  is  in  manj 
respects  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  class  in  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  States  of  Germany. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  REVERIES. 

BY  PROF.    F.  L.  O.   ROIHRIG. 

AS  their  name  indicates,  the  following  papers  are  not  intended  to  be 
in  method  strictly  scientific  :  they  are  reveries. 

Having  been  forced  to  dabble  more  or  less  in  the  languages  of  many 
peoples,  in  our  wanderings  over  the  world,  a  swarm  of  words  buzz  around 
every  object  We  shall  divert  ourselves  with  them, — make  words  our 
playthings,  and  lying  back  in  our  easy-chair,  blow  them  into  the  air 
about  us  like  so  many  soap-bubbles.  Is  it  not  in  dreams,  or  in  the 
abandon  and  spontaneity  of  play,  that  glimpses  of  hidden  truth  often  come 
to  us  ?  Perhaps  in  these  *'  Etymological  Reveries,"  we  may  make  happy 
guesses  that  will  point  the  way  to  fruitful  research. 

I.  Negation, — Choosing  for  our  present  subject  the  forms  of  Negation, 
in  various  languages,  let  us  begin  with  the  language  most  commonly 
known  among  the  educated. 

In  Latin,  not  is  non,  which  by  dropping  the  final  mutable  liquid  ji,  is 
reduced  to  the  syllable  no,  as  in  Hoio^  etc.  ;  we  also  meet  with  n^,  as  a 
prohibitive  particle,  appearing  likewise  in  nemo,  ne^zs,  n^ueo,  n^uam, 
etc  ;  and  likewise  with  m\  as  in  nisi,  fwhil,  n/hilum  (by  apocope  for  ne 
Mum),  It  appears  reduc^ed  even  to  the  mere  letter  n  in  hullus  (the  VkK^- 
MiQXiolullus),  »unquam,  /luspiam,  nusquam/     It  is  also  expressed  by 

'  The  tame  occurs,  u  the  reader  may  recall,  even  in  oar  own  language,  if  we  will  but 
consider  words  like  the  following — riz.,  t^tr  and  mwir,  citktr  and  mcithcr^  ^Mgkt  (=Mji;) 
and  V9Ughtf  cm  and  vone ; — which  negative  forms  were  in  the  Chaucerian  period  written, 
moreover,  so  as  to  show  at  the  first  blush  ne  in  combination  with  the  affirmative  forms ;  as, 
for  example,  ne  ever  =  n^ever  ^  never ^  etc.  ' 
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nee  (which,  despite  of  the  opinion  current  among  Latin  scholars,  we 
cannot,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  view  as  identical  with  neque). 

It  is  also  met  with  under  the  form  of  negy  as  in  nego,  neg^Xio^  and 
similar  derivatives,  and  in  «<?^ligo.  The  negation  nee  or  neg  is,  doubt- 
less, of  the  same  origin  as  the  radical  syllable  of  the  verb  nec-o,  to  kill, 
and  nex  (for  nec-s,  nec-h)^  death.  In  the  Egyptian  symbolic  writing, 
negation  was  expressed  by  two  human  arms  spread  out  as  if  to  hinder  a 
person  from  passing  on  his  way ;  thus  indicating  an  obstruction,  an  ob- 
stacle, or,  general!/,  the  idea  of  counteraction,  opposition,  and — ^by  ex- 
tension of  the  same  idea — injury  and  damage.  Thus  neg-o^  nee-o,  and 
noc-eo,  which  latter  signifies  to*  injure,  to  ^urt,  coincide  in  their  funda- 
mental meanings  as  well  as  in  their  extemal  forms ;  for  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  interchangeableness  of  the  guttural  letters,  and  the  indeterminate, 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  vowels,  we  shall  see  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween neg,  nee,  noc,  they  all  being  reducible  to  the  consonantal  frame- 
work or  formula  n — c. 

This  n — c,  or,  in  other  words,  the  neg  or  nec  of  the  negation,  the  nec 
of  nex  {nec'S)  death,  the  noc  of  noc-^o,  to  injure,  to  hurt,  reappears  in  the 
Latin  word  nox,  which  means  night :  For,  the  word  nox  stands  for  noes 
(with  e)  like  nex  for  necs,  etc  *  And  in  the  genitive  and  other  cases  of 
declension,  and  all  the  derivatives,  we  meet,  indeed,  not  with  nox  (night), 
but  with  noe-i ;  as,  for  instance,  noctvun,  etc.  Here  noc  (of  noceo)  to  injure, 
to  hurt,  and  noc  (of  noes,  noct)  night,  are  seen  to  coincide.  But  they 
coincide  even  as  to  their  very  forms  with  x,  viz. :  nox,  night;  noX'2i, 
damage,  hurt,  injury ;  noX'2i,  punishment ;  wor-ius,  guilty,  which  latter 
signification  is  authorized  by  Tacitus  :  ''Conjurationis  noxius"  and  by 
Livy  :  "  Multos  noxios  judicaviL"  We  also  meet  in  the  Latin  of  diflferent 
periods  with  noxAx^s,  «^ar-ialis,  nox-iosMS.  And  as  many  modem  lan- 
guages, even  though  they  be  greatly  mixed  and  much  altered,  uncon- 
sciously, and  by  an  unerring  instinct,  as  it  were,  often  tend  to  produce 
words  which  are  related  and  connected  in  thtxx  outward /orms  qmiQ  zs 
much  as  are  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  the  French  words  nui-t 
(night)  and  nui-XQ,  il  nui-i  (to  injure,  to  hurt),  might  justly  be  referred  to 
this  head. 

As  to  the  relation  between  nox  (night)  and  nex  (death)  (they  being 
both  reducible  to  n-x),  we  quote  Horace:  "Omnes  manet  una  nox," 
and,  elsewhere,  "Jam  te  premet  nox,"  So  Virgil :  **In  a^temam  clau- 
duntur  lumina  noci^m  •"  where  nox  constantly  means  the  same  as  nex 
(death),  either  violent  or  natural  death.  Touching  all  other  coincidences 
of  night, — ^with  death,  damnation,  wintry  coldness,  mental  darkness, — ^we 

'  Priscian  tell«  us :  "X  duplicem  loco  c  et  x,  vel  g  et  x,  postea  Graecis  inventam  auump 
simus,  ut  diur,  durii  (pro  duri),  re;i;  re|;ls  (pro  rc^)  pa;ir  parii  (pro  pars)  paciscor,  parificus,**  etc. 
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refer,  among  others,  to  the  following  passages — viz.  :  Nox  (night)  means 
^ri7 in  Viigil :  "Ire  per  umbram  naciernqjat  profundam  ;"  and  again: 
"Descendere  nocH"    Hell  and  the  God  of  Hell,  Pluto,  were,  bj  the 
ancients,  placed  under  the  earth,  where  no  sunbeams  can  penetrate  to 
warm  or  light  the  deceased.     The  Latin  expresses  it  by  nojc^  implving 
the  coldness  superinduced  by  the  temporary  absence  of  the  sun.      *'Noc- 
iem  hiememque  ferens."    The  absence  of  an  intellectual  light,  or  mental 
darkness,  folly,  and  ignorance,  are  also  expressed  by  the  Latin  nox,  as  in 
Ovid:  ''Tantaque  nox  animi  est"    Nox  being  the  privation  of  light, 
and  connected  with  the  ideas  of  calamity  and  distress,  has  also  beoi 
instinctively  introduced  with  that  meaning  into  language ;  as  we  read  in 
Cicero,  for  instance:  "Sic  eiTusa  reipublicae  nox  esseL"    Nigki  is,  in 
languagp,  frequently  connected,  as  to  its  radicals,  with  those  of  negation, 
as  we  have  already  seen.     Is  not  night  really  a  negative  manifestation  of 
things  around  us  ?     Not  only  in  the  Indo-European,  but  in  other  and 
quite  heterogeneous  languages,  as  the  Shemitic,  the  Tartar-Finnish,  etc, 
we  meet  with  this  coincidence.    Thus,  in  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  etc, 
the  negative  (no,  not)  is  expressed  by  la  and  lo  ;  while  nighi  is  denoted 
by  a  word  forming  a  double  negation,  as  it  were,  by  the  repetition  of  the 
radical  /,  thus  :  la-la^  /ai-/a,  iSai/.    In  any  case,  la — (generally  I) — is  the  es- 
semial  part  of  the  word  nighl  in  the  Shemitic  tongues.     And  in  a  similar 
way  the  same  la,  lo,  enters  into  the  verb  denoting  the  idea  o(  hiding,  caxr- 
ing,  as  in  Hebrew  laai  and  loU     This  very  coincidence  of  the  negaOon 
•  with  nighl,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  mere  chance,  is,  on  thp  contrary, 
and  in  an  unquestionable  manner,  to  be  met  with  again  in  a  very  differ- 
ent class,  that  of  the  Central  Asiatic  or  Tartar-Finnish  languages.     Thus, 
in  Turco-Tartar,  we  find  tunkW,  not,  no,  and  lun,  night,  and  tun,  evil 
And  here  we  may  suitably  mention  the  English  word  night,  in  the  same 
way,  the  German  nacht  (night)  and  nichi  (not) ;  bpth  being  reducible  to 
their  common  foundation  or  rudimental  form  n-<hL     [That  they  stand  in 
precisely  this  relation  with  each  other,  is  clear  from  the  double  fact — ist. 
That  the  German  ch  corresponds  to  gh  in  many  cases,  as  Ger.  /ich/,  Eng, 
/rjg:h/'/  Ger.  «ch/,  Eng.  Jigh/,  etc.      2d.  That  the  German  often  has  a 
before  ch,  where  the  corresponding  word  in  English  takes  i  before  the 
gh;  as,  for  instance  :  Ger.  wach/,  Eng.  m\^l,  etc.,  and  thus,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  Ger.  nach/,  Eng.  «/gh/.]     As  night  is  the  absence 
of  light,  and  accordingly,  darkness,  so  we  see  the  word  dark,  or  black, 
likewise  related  to  the  radicals  we  treat  of.     Black  is  called  in  Latin  niger 
(nig-tx)i  which  nig  reappears  precisely  the  same  in  the  English  word 
«/^-ht,  and  is  thus  related  to  neg  in  w^^-ation,  etc.     The  English  word 
nig\i\,,  the  Latin  nigtx,  the  German  «/cht,  might  be  reduced  to  their  sim- 
plest forms  (agreeably  to  the  common  fact  that  gutturals  are  often  lost), 
to  ni,  which  we  see  in  m-si,  w/-hil,  etc.,  while  the  more  especially  ele- 
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xnentary  form  of  iM-(g)o,  «^-(c)o,  w-c,  is  ne,  which  we  find  in  ^-mo,  tie- 
quam,  etc.,  and  that  of  noc-^o,  nox,  etc.,  is  no,  non,  as  is  seen  in  noAo ; 
so  that  the  negalibn  is,  as  it  were,  the  primitive  and  fundamental  idea  of 
denlh  {necs  or  nex,  neco),  darkness  (nig-tr),  nigkl,  etc.,  which  all  grow  out 
of  it  by  means  of  the  addition  of  gutturals. 

But  as  noc-s  and  the  Greek  vug  (=  vu«(),  nighl,  refer  quite  as  well  to 
the  ideas  of  hiding,  enveloping,  including,  as  the  above-mentioned  loot  and 
hi  did  in  Hebrew,  so  the  Latin  word  nucs  (conveniently  written  nux,  and 
-meaning  a  nut)  can  be  brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  it.  While 
noc%  {nox)  means  night,  nucs  (nux)  refers,  in  its  primitive  sense,  to  the 
ideas  of  enclosing,  accordingly  darkness — a  kernel  involved  and  hidden, 
etc.  We  here  merely  advert  to  the  words  derived  from  nux — ^viz. :  nuc- 
leus,  and  to  e/itfdeate,  which  means  to  ducidaXt — ^to  render  lucid,  to  bring 
to  the  daylight  out  of  the  darkness,  to  throw  light  on,  etc 

Now,  if  it  be  asked  how  the  ideas  of  negation  and  evil  were  or  became 
primitively  connected,  we  answer  that  the  universal  order  alone  is  Affirma- 
tion, or  that  all  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  plan  of  creation  is 
necessarily  affirmative.  Evil  as  a  striving  against  the  created  order  of 
things,  became,  as  it  were,  an  attempted  lessening  or  diminishing  of  it,  a 
breaking,  an  infraction  of  its  laws,  as  we  intuitively  express  it  in  language. 
And  when  we  consider  and  investigate  the  words  expressing  evil  in  differ- 
ent tongues,  what  do  we  find  ?  Let  us  again  begin  with  the  Latin.  Here 
we  see  the  idea  of  evil  expressed  by  mal-us,  mal-t ;  us  and  e  being  mere 
terminations,  the  only  important  part  of  the  word  is  mal,  just  as  it  appears 
in  French — mcU  (ill  or  evil).  As  vowels  are  not  fixed,  but  in  a  contin- 
ually fluctuating  state,  m-l  is  the  real  Romance  formula  for  toil.  This 
we  have  a  right  to  suppose  is  connected  with  the  series  of  ideas  of  lessen- 
ing, diminishing,  small,  little,  eta  And  indeed,  m-l  reappears  in  tjie 
Sclavonian  languages  in  mal-o,  small,  little,  in  mal-Xchxk,  a  hammer  or 
an  instrument  which  reduces  a  thing  to  smaller  parts.  In  the  Germanic 
group  we  meet  with  m-l  in  mal-en,  to  grind,  which  likewise  implies  the 
idea  of  lessening,  breaking  the  grain  into  mel  or  me{h)l,  meed  {flour). 
And  this  is  so  little  a  mere  hypothesis  that,  in  Frenfch,  mal  has  even  in 
some  instances  the  meaning  of  {s)mall,  little,  as  "pas  mat,"  not  little, 
not  a  few ;  a  fact  that  evety  one  acquainted  with  the  colloquial  French  is 
well  aware  of;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  dien  (well,  good). means  also, 
much,  many ;  as,  for  instance :  bien  des  choses,  many  things,  hien  de 
r argent,  much  money,  etc.  Thus,  as  to  mal, — smallness  and  evil  do 
evidently  here  coincide.  Something  of  the  same  nature  we  see  in  the 
Latin  parvus  (small),  and  by  the  so  very  frequent  transposition  of  the 
letter  r,  pravus  (wicked).  And  in  Hebrew  we  see  that  tzaar  means,  ist, 
He  is  become  little;  and  adly,  mean,  contemptible;  also  in  Arabic,  saohir 
signifies,  ist,  small;  2dly,  bad,  abject,  mean.    In  the  Tartar-Turkish  of 
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Tobolsk,  KEX  means,  ist,  small;  2dly,  had.  As  we  were  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  night  and  darkness,  the  color  black,  etc,  and  the  radicals 
n^  in  night,  and  ntg-^t  (black),  so  we  have  here  again  to  stale  that  taal 
(bad,  wicked)  reappears  (as'to  its  radicals)  in  the  Sanscrit  moAnas^  whidi 
means,  ist,  malignus;  zdXy,  black,  and  is  thus  related  to  the  Greek 
mdainos,  the  genuine  form  of  melas^  black ;  which  coincidence  of  wick- 
edness and  black  is  strongly  marked,  especially  in  the  French  word  noir, 
as  ccsur  nair,  noineur^  etc.  But  even  in  moAnas,  mtl-  {as,  -amos),  etc., 
mo/,  small,  little — that  is,  negation,  want,  deficiency — ^seems  to  have  beoi 
the  primitive  and  fundamental  idea ;  wickedness  or  evil,  referring  con- 
stantly to  a  want  or  an  incomplete  or  negative  condition  with  r^;ard  to  ab- 
solute affirmation.  And  when  we  now  consider  the  opposite  of  evil — viz., 
good — ^we  see  it,  in  many  instances,  most  intimately  related  to  the  idea  of 
plenitude,  fulness ;  and  thus  in  French,  bien  expresses  well  and  viMich^  as 
has  already  been  shown.  And  do  we  not  also  say  in  English  a  ^^gooi 
dear'  for  a  ** great  deal,"  or  considerable  ?  Goodness  appearing  thus,  as 
it  were,  a  qualUalive  greatness,  just  as  greatness  in  size  may  be  viewed  as 
a  quanltlalwe  goodness.  And  do  we  not  speak  of  a  great  man  in  a 
moral  sense,  which  even  became  an  epithet  of  many  kings  and  rulers? 
Bad,  evil,  denoted  as  we  have  seen,  a  want,  a  deficiency,  and  was  kindred 
to  the  negation  and  its  expression  in  different  languages.  Accordingly, 
good  being  the  opposite  term  and  referring  to  plenitude  or  copiousness, 
implies  affirmation,  or  its  expression  in  language — ^viz.,  the  affirmatise 
Particle. 

Thus  we  see  in  English  well  used  ior  yes ;  in  French  bon  and  hien. 
There  are  also  languages  where  there  is  no  other  word  for^a  .but  the 
word  good;  and  others,  where  good  is  the  most  usual  affirmative.  Thus 
in  Turko-Tartar  ot,  which  signifies,  ist,  fire,  and  2dly,  wood,  fuel,  denotes 
also  good,  and  (with  a  different  pronunciation  but  the  same  orthography) 
is  used  ioiyes.  In  Arabic  na*m  signifies,  ist,  good,  kind;  2dXy,yes.  In 
modern  Greek,  yes  is  expressed  by  the  word  malista,  and  sometimes  by 
kala.  In  Latin,  yes  is  sane  (adverb  of  sanus^  ;  also  sane  vero  (from  sanus, 
expressive  of  healthy,  valuable,  good,  and  verus,  true). — [Our  word  verify 
comes  from  verus  (Latin),  true,  and  is  used  as  a  strong  affirmation.  In 
colloquial  English,  we  substitute,  sometimes  in  the  same  way,  pretty  (re- 
ferring to  good  and  to  beauty)  for  very  (referring  to  truth),  pretty  well, 
for  instance,  being  often  almost  an  equivalent  of  very  well ;  this  word  very 
expressing  a  high  degree,  or,  what  is  the  same,  qualitative  greatness,  de- 
rived from  verus,  true.] 

Besides  the  mutual  relationship  we  have  seen,  of  the  ideas  and  terms 
expressive  of  evil,  damage,  injury,  death,  hades,  night,  and  negation,  we 
have  still  to  add  to  the  same  series  north  and  left  hand.  Thus  we  have 
in  Hebrew  shemol,  and  in  Arabic  shimal,  expressing,   ist,  north;  and 
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2dly,  lefl  handy  which  is  an  instance  of  the  two  being  expressed  by  one 
and  the  same  word.  And  the  same  coincidence  exists  in  Irish,  where 
iuaidh  means  north  as  well  as  left  hand.  The  north  is  indeed  the  left, 
when  the  &ce  is  turned  toward  the  east,  as  in  the  worship  of  oriental 
nations.  In  Latin,  the  left  is  expressed  by  the  word  sinister ^  which  be- 
sides refers  to  evil.  In  Finnish,  kura  means  left,  and  kura-d  signifies 
denU.  The  coincidence  of  /f/7,  and  consequently  norths  with  evil  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  east  being  the  starting  point  for  the 
sun,  going  to  the  left  is,  as  it  were,  going  wrongs — *^  contra  solis  cur  sum 
flectens." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  there  is  a  coincidence  of  right  hand  with 
good,  and  also  with  south  (the  very  opposite  of  north).  Thus  in  Hebrew 
yamin  means,  ist,  right  hand ;  2dly,  south  ;  in  Arabic  yaman  means,  ist, 
right  hand  ;  2dly,  prosperous,  happy.  {Faman  or  jaman,  vulgarly jemen, 
is  the  happy  ArahiaL)  Just  so  in  Turco-Tartar,  where  ong  means,  ist, 
good,  prosperous/  2dly,  right  hand.  In  Hungarian,  too,  jo  means  good; 
jodd,  better ;  and  joddra,  the  right  hand.  *  The  word  expressing  r^ht  is 
related  to  good  in  many  other  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  German, 
where  recht  means,  ist,  right;  adly,  good/  $dly,  law/  4ihly,  just,  fair / 
as  from  it  we  also  derive  nchtig,  gericht  (judgment),  ger^^-^^gkeit  (jus- 
tice), richtti  (judge),  etc  This  whole  chain  of  meanings  and  most 
remarkable  coincidences  might  perhaps  be  still  farther  extended  and 
developed  by  drawing  from  many  other  quarters  of  philological  science. 


^•» 


EASF  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

Section  IX. — (Concluded.) — Phosphorus.  ' 

PHOSPHORUS  bears  a  resemblance  to  sulphur,  so  far  that  the  two 
have  been  classed  together  under  the  name  of  the  pyrogens  or  fire- 
producers. 

This  element  occurs  in  combination,  in  minerals,  plants,  and  animals. 
It  is  prepared  fi-om  bones.  From^the  chemist  we  obtain  it  in  the  form 
of  cylindrical  sticks,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  semi-transparent,  slightly 
yellowish,  and  somewhat  resembling  wax,  although  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures it  is  harder. 
It  is  kept  in  water.     If  exposed  to  the  open  air  it  slowly  oxidizes. 

'  In  Greek,  however,  arUtera  (the  bttur  one)  means  the  left  hand,  by  an  anttphraiii^ 
just  as  the  Furici  w«re  called  £tfmenides,  and  the  Black  Sea  Pontus  Euxinus  (eu-xeinos). 
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• 
When  in  the  water,  if  exposed  to  the  light,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 

coating  which  has  a  yellowish  red  tint,  and  is  quite  opaqne. 

When  phosphorus  is  being  cut  or  otherwise  handled,  pr^iaratoij  to 
experimenting  with  it,  great  caution  is  necessary,  as  when  dry  the  slight- 
est friction  or  even  the  heat  of  the  hand  may  ignite  it 

Phosphorus  may  be  dissolved  in  ether  or  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 

Exp.  1 08.  Put  into  a  small  flask  half  an  ounce  of  ether,  and  a  bit  of 
phosphorus  as  laige  as  a  bean.  Cork  tho  flask  and  let  it  stand  some 
days,  shaking  it  occasionally.  Pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid 
on  the  hand,  in  a  dark  room,  and  rub  the  hands  briskly.  The  ether 
evaporates  and  the  phosphorus  becomes  luminous,  by  reason  of  oxidatioD 
from  the  air. 

Exp,  109.  Moisten  a  lump  of  sugar  with  the  ether  solution  and  throw 
it  into  hot  water.  The  phosphorus  bums  with  a  litde  flash  at  the  suifice 
of  the  water. 

Exp,  1 10.  G>ver  a  thin  slice  of  phosphorus,  on  a  bit  of  stick  or  paste- 
board, with  dry  powdered  charcoal.  After  a  few  minutes  the  phosphorus 
takes  fire. 

Experiments  like  the  last,  or  Exp.  87,  may  be  safely  performed  on  the 
lecture-table  with  no  other  protection  than  a  bit  of  shingle  or  pasteboard ; 
neither  of  these  is  set  on  fire  by  the  burning  phosphorus. 

Exp.  III.  The  different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  phosphorus  maybe 
beautifully  shown  by  employing  a  glass  tube,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
inch  in  diameter,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  slightly  bent  near  one 
end,  though  this  last  condition  is  not  essential.  * 

Put  a  few  bits  of  phosphorus  into  the  tube.  If  it  be  a  bent  tube,  let 
them  rest  at  the  bend  ;  if  straight,  the  phosphorus  should  be  only  two  or 
three  inches  from  one  end.  Hold  the  tube,  both  ends  at  the  same  height, 
over  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  so  that  the  heat  shall  be  applied  to  the 
phosphorus. 

As  soon  as  it  melts,  raise  the  long  end  of  the  tube  gradually,  until,  by 
reason  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  tube,  the  phosphorus  bursts  into 
flame.  The  white  vapor  that  issues  fiom  the  tube  is  phosphoric  acid. 
Lower  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  gradually ;  combustion  is  less  vigorous, 
and  phosphorous  acid  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

When  the  tube  is  nearly  level  the  reddish  yellow  oxide  of  phosphorus 
is  abundantly  formed. 

By  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  long  end  of  the  tube,  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

The  best  solvent  for  phosphorus  is  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  an  extremely 
disagreeable,  volatile  liquid,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  chemist 

Slices  of  phosphorus  added  to  this  liquid  are  rapidly  dissolved.  One  ounce 
of  the  bi-sulphide  is  sufficient. 
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Exp,  112.  A  bit  of  paper  wet  with  the  above-named  solution,  if  left  in 
the  open  air  for  a  minute  or  two,  bums  with  a  bright  fiame. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  connection  with  this  experiment  is,  that 
the  paper  bums  only  so  far  as  it  is  wet  by  the  solution. 

Most  of  the  so-called  **  Greek  Fire"  preparations  are  composed  of  the 
above  bi-sulphide  solution,  with  the  addition  of  some  other  inflammable 
liquid,  whose  office  is  to  continue  the  combustion  which  the  phosphorus 
begins. 

Exp,  1 13.  Set  some  water  boiling  in  a  pint  flask,  drop  in  a  bit  of  phos- 
phoms  as  large  as  a  pea.  It  melts  readily.  By  means  of  a  bag  and  a  small 
curved  tube,  force  a  stream  of  oxygen  upon  the  melted  phosphorus. 

It  burns  with  much  fierceness  and  brilliancy. 

Exp,  1 14.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  requires,  for  the  single  experiment  that 
is  performed  with  it,  considerable  care. 

Use  a  two  or  three  ounce  retort, — one  without  a  stopper  is  safest.  Fill  it 
full,  neck  and  all,  with  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash.  Add  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  as  large  as  a  marble. 

Prepare  a  saucer  or  other  shallow  dish  nearly  filled  with  the  potash  solu- 
tion, and  set  it  so  that  when  the  retort  is  in  position  for  the  application  of 
heat,  the  beak  of  the  retort  shall  just  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  shallow  basin. 

Immerse  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  without  pouring  out  any  of  its 
contents.  This  is  accomplished  by  covering  the  aperture  with  the  finger 
until  it  is  immersed. 

Protect  the  bowl  of  the  retort  with  a  dish  of  sand  and  apply  heat 

The  gas  is  soon  evolved,  and  after  a  time  fills  the  bend  and  the  entire 
neck.  The  heat  must  now  be  so  regulated  that  a  bubble  at  a  time  shall 
escape  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  basin. 

A  bright  flash  and  a  slight  report  accompany  the  bursting  of  each  bubble ; 
and,  if  the  air  is  still,  a  beautiful  ring  of  white  vapor,  which  rises  slowly  to 
the  ceiling. 

In  a  darkened  room  the  rings  may  be  seen  to  be  faintly  luminous. 

The  following  precaution  had  better  be  observed  in  "  taking  down"  the 
apparatus  at  the  close  of  the  experiment. 

Close  the  end  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  the  finger,  and  taking  it  from 
the  stand,  immerse  it  entirely  in  the  pneumatic  trough ;  now  inclining  the 
neck  upward,  let  the  gas  out  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  it  shall  come  through 
a  slight  depth  of  water. 

Experiments  39,  78,  and  Z^y  may  be  profitably  repeated  with  this 
section. 

What  a  glorious  world  this  would  be,  if  all  its  inhabitants  could  say, 
with  Shakspeare's  shepherd  :  '*  Sir,  I  am  a  laborer ;  I  earn  what  I  wear  ; 
I  owe  no  man  hate ;  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's 
good ;  content  with  my  farm." 


OCTOBER,  1869. 


OLD    WINE  IN  NEW  BOTTLES. 

EVER  and  anon,  as  the  world  grows  in  age  and  varied  experience, 
the  wise  saws  of  former  times  are  discovered  to  be  no  better  than 
delusive  fallacies.  The  maxims  of  ancient  experience  fail  under  the 
vicissitudes  of  modem  life.  The  very  aphorisms  of  the  copy-books, — 
the  gems  of  wisdom  that  have  served  to  guide  untold  generations  in  the 
ways  of  penmanship  and  virtuous  conduct, — ^are  not  exempt  from  the 
innovations  of  these  latter  days.  One  by  one  the  proverbs  of  the  past 
are  ruthlessly  disproved,  until  we  begin  to  despair  of  the  permanence 
even  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs.  The  last  saw  cast  down  from  the 
place  of  honor  is  the  one  which  says  that  great  men  never  repeat  them- 
selves. That  comforting  saying  is  no  longer  to  be  depended  on :  the 
rule  is  broken  ;  and  the  Veteran  Educator  has  done  it. 

Yet,  after  one  has  become  reconciled  to  the  thought  that  great  men 
may  repeat,  it  is  possible  to  forget  the  loss  the  copy-books  have  sustained, 
in  consideration  of  the  great  gain  that  must  accrue  to  the  army  of  school 
superintendents  from  the  brain-saving  invention  by  which  the  venerable 
superintendent  of  our  sister  cily  is  enabled  to  repeat  himself  from  year  to 
year  so  entertainingly  and  with  so  slight  an  outlay  of  mental  effort  We 
say  the  good  that  must  accrue,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  accrue  right 
speedily ;  for  though  the  invention  is  yet  comparatively  unknown,  and 
great  inventions  are  always  slow  in  achieving  popular  recognition,  we  are 
confident  that  this  will  not  be  long  in  acquiring  a  national  reputation 
afler  these  writings  are  published  to  the  world.  Our  proverbially  wide- 
awake school-officers  will  find  it  too  much  to  their  advantage  not  to 
neglect  so  signal  a  means  of  simplifying  their  labors ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  only  regret  with  us  the  inventor's  shrinking  modesty  which 
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has  kept  him  so  long  from  raising  from  its  undeserved  obscurity  this 
precious  offspring  of  his  brain.  Whether  the  invention  has  been  chris- 
tened or  not,  we  are  not  informed ;  certainly  no  name  for  it  has  been 
published  by  the  inventor.  In  view  of  our  being  the  first  to  bring  the 
subject  prominently  before  the  public,  we  will  venture  to  suggest  as  an 
appropriate  name,  Professional  Shuffle  and  Deal ;  or  an  Easy  Way  for 
Making  School  Reports — subject,  of  course,  to  the  inventor's  approval. 

The  invention  consists  of  sundiy  packets  of  paper-slips,  or  cards,  on 
which  are  written  or  printed  (the  latter  is  the  better  way)  certain  sentences 
expressing  such  ideas  and  sentiments  as  would  be  appropriate  under  the 
several  heads  of  an  official  report.  For  example,  one  packet  would  con- 
tain all  the  ideas  required  under  the  head  oi  Music ;  another,  those  ap- 
plicable to  Evening  Schools,  and  so  on. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  making  a  report,  the  cards  of  the  several 
packets  are  separately  shuffled,  and  then  dealt  out  as  in  an  ordinary  game 
at  cards.  After  dealing,  the  sentences  are  copied  in  order  by  a  clerk  or 
secretary,  with  such  adaptation  of  phraseology  as  may  be  needed  to  suit 
the  pre-determined  style  of  the  Report.  The  next  fbar  there  is  a  new 
deal,  and  a  new  report,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  a  variety  of  reports  may  thus  be  made  with  a  very  few  ideas, 
with  no  tax  on  the  Superintendent's  mentality,  and  no  risk  of  the  intro- 
duction of  unauthorized  or  contradictory  sentiments. 

To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  invention  one  needs  only  to  witness  its 
application  in  the  last  half-dozen  annual  reports  of  the  inventor, — ^the 
ingenious  superintendent  of  Brooklyn, — to  the  State  Department  at 
Albany.  It  is  positively  exciting  to  follow  an  idea  through  the  different 
phases  and  connections  in  which  it  appears  in  these  reports  in  the  course 
of  fou^  or  five  years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sentence  which  notes  the 
Americanizing  influence  of  Evening  Schools ;  or  that  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  convenience  of  certain  specified  books  as  helps  to  teachers 
and  pupils;  or  the  one  which  portrays  the  harmonizing  influence  of 
musia 

Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  certain  cards  will  run  together 
for  two  or  three  successive  years.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  a  surprising 
resemblance  between  whole  paragraphs.  This  is  also  noticeable  when 
but  few  remarks  are  made  under  a  given  head. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  running  together  of  the  cards  : 
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Under  "  Evening  School^' -^xW^.         Under  "  Evening  Schools'^ — 1869. 


An  institution  which  makes  provf- 
sion  for  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  an  early  education,  and 
more  mature  training  and  culture, 
that  offer  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  an  education,  freely,  without  mon- 
ey or  price,  should  command  our 
respect,  enlist  our  sympathy,  and  se- 
cure our  hearty  co-operation  and  lib- 
eral support  Such  is  the  evening 
school.  It  affords  instruction  at  an 
hour  when  labor  ceases,  and  when 
the  young  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
temptation ;  it  invites  all  classes,  both 
male  and  female,  desirous  of  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  to  enter  its 
doors  and  enjoy  the  privileges  af- 
forded, and  thus  secure  to  themselves 
a  power  which  wiU  enablei  them  to 
engage  in  any  work  with  intelligence 
and  skill,  and  successfully  perform 
their  duty. 


An  institution  that  makes  provi- 
sion for  all  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  early  instruction,  and 
more  mature  culture  and  training; 
that  affords  the  means  of  instnsctioii 
freely,  without  money  or  price ;  that 
supplies  intellectual  wants  at  an  hour 
when  labor  ceases,  and  when  the 
young  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  temp- 
tation; that  invitses  all  classes,  maJe 
and  female,  to  enter  its  doors  and 
enjoy  its  privileges,  that  they  may  se- 
cure to  themselves  a  power  by  which 
they  may  be  assisted  m  the  discharge 
of  the  various  duties,  relations,  and 
exigencies  of  life ;  should  command 
our  respect,  enlist  our  sympathy,  and 
secure  our  hearty  co-operation  and 
liberal  support. 


Under  the  head  of  "  Music,"  we  find  a  good  illustration  of  the  second 
,case  mentioned,  fkid  one  in  which  the  copyist  has  varied  the  style  of  ex- 
ptession  with  commendable  skill : 


"J/«XftC"— 1868. 

This  department  of  instruction  is 
too  important  to  pass  unnoticed.  Its 
influence  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
While  music  does  not  teach  us  di- 
rectly how  to  solve  those  intricate 
problems  which  daily  arise,  and  in 
which  the  idea  of  profit  and  loss  is 
the  consideration,  yet  it  does  con- 
tribute to  the  culture  of  the  heart 
and  affections,  adding  to  the  pleas- 
ures and  happiness  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  tends  to  the  formation  of 
good  habits,  promotes  order,  aids  in 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  relieves 
the  monotony  of  the  round  of  les- 
sons and  recitations,  awakens  new 
life  in  the  school-room,  and  excites 
a  common  sympathy  of  joy,  grati- 
tude, and  love  in  the  hearts  of  alL 


"il/ia«^'— 1869. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  music 
has  power,  and  that  its  influence, 
where  properly  taught,  is  decidedly 
good.  It  contributes  to  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  the  teachers  and 
children,  by  exciting  a  common  sym- 
pathy among  them ;  it  is  an  impor- 
tant instrumentality  in  forming  good 
habits,  and  promoting  good  order; 
it  imparts  new  life  and  cheerful- 
ness, by  relieving  the  classes  of  the 
monotony  of  lessons  and  recitations; 
it  tends  to  improve  the  voice,  by  the 
culture  of  the  vocal  organs ;  and,  bet- 
ter still,  to  refine  the  feelings,  and 
inspire  the  heart  with  lore  and  grati- 
tuoe  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  in  songs 
of  praise,  in  unison  with  those  that 
fill  the  courts  of  heaven  I 


When  there  is  a  larger  number  of  cards  in  a  pack,  the  several  ideas 
seldom  run  so  closely  together  for  two  successive  years.  Indeed  they  are 
generally  so  scattered  in  the  shuffling,  that  any  given  idea  turns  up  at 
different  times  in  most  unexpeaed  places  and  connections.    To  realize 
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this  interesting  fact  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 
remarks  made  under  a  given  head,  for  three  or  four  different  years,  not 
by  paragraphs,  but  as  a  whole ; — since  an  idea  that  falls  in  one  paragraph 
one  year,  may  turn  up  in  another  and  quite  different  one  the  next  year. 
We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  this 
remarkable  invention  by  quoting  more  at  length.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  adding  a  few  of  the  edifying  remarks  which  have  ap- 
peared under  the  head  of  **  Libraries." 


1865. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  supplied 
with  libraries,  and  the  books  are 
sought  with  interest,  and  read  with 
profit.  They  are  generally  well  used, 
and  kept  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Among  the, books  of  our  libra- 
ries are  many  of  great  Value  in  every 
department  of  literature,  science,  art, 
and  industry.  Here  the  teacher  may 
find  in  the  various  **  hand-books," 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  gazet- 
teers, and  other  books  of  reference, 
such  helps  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  any  question  that 
may  arise  in  the  class-room  on  a  given 
subject,  but  which  is  not  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  text-book. 

Here,  too,  the  children  find  books 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  in  the 
reading  of  which  they  may  be  enter- 
tained, interested,  and  improved. 
The  general  reader,  also,  may  find 
in  volumes  of  history,  biography, 
travels,  etc.,  means  of  entertainment 
and  profit  for  a  leisure  hour,  which 
may  render  home  pleasant  to  him- 
self and  others.  In  this  manner  the 
library  becomes  an  instrument  of 
good,  not  simply  on'  account  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  by  preoccupying 
the  mind  with  that  which  interests, 
mstructs,  and  ennobles;  leading  to 
knbwledge  and  virtue,  and  thus  pre- 
venting idleness,  dissipation,  and  vi- 
cious indulgences.  Books  are  ser- 
viceable only  when  we  give  to  them 
thought,  and  inwardly  digest  wha^  we 
read.  The  truths  of  a  good  book 
carefully  read,  strike  their  roots  deep,  • 
not  only  into  the  understanding  and 
memory,  but  the  affections ;  and  thus 
rooted,  good  fruit  is  produced. 


1867. 

The  library  is  not  a  modem  insti- 
tution. In  early  times  libraries  con- 
sisted mostly  of  archives,  which  were 
deposited  and  preserved  in  the  most 
sacred  temples.  In  all  ages  the  libra- 
ry has  been  a  silent  but  powerful 
teacher.  Its  influence  has  been  felt 
in  forming  character,  and  shaping 
the  destinies  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions. In  the  library  the  many  thou- 
sand voices  of  the  past  are  heard  in 
the  present,  and  wUl  continue  v to  Be 
beard  in  the  future.  If  these  silent 
teachers  impart  sound  instruction 
sdone,  then  shall  we  learn  wisdom; 
if  error,  then  untold  evil  must  follow. 
A  good  book  thoughtfully  read  strikes 
its  roots  deep,  not  only  in  the  under- 
standing and  memory,  but  in  the 
affections.  Truth  thus  rooted  would 
be  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  .... 

In  our  libraries  may  be  found  books 
appropriate  to  the  child  and  the 
adult;  to  the  comparatively  unedu- 
cated mind,  and  to  the  scholar.  Here 
we  find  books  in  every  department 
•of  literature,  comprising  works  on 
science,  art,  government,  history, 
biography,  and  morals.  Here,  too, 
we  find  books  of  reference,  of  great 
value  to  the  teacher  and  the  advanced 
pupils,  such  as  dictionaries  of  com- 
merce, of  biography,  cyclopaedias  of 
literature,  gazetteers,  encyclopaedias, 
and  various  hand-books  of  reference, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated  

If,  then,  the  library  is  a  source  of 
interest,  instruction,  and  profit  to  the 
teachers,  the  pupils  and  the  people ; 
if  in  its  reference  books  they  find  the 
aid  they  need  in  the  prosecution  of 
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their  studies;  if  entertainment,  in- 
struction»  and  profit  are  found  in  the 
use  of  the  books ;  if  the  feet  of  the 
young  are  by  these  means  restrained 
from  running  into  danger  and  wan- 
dering  from  the  paths  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  then  we  have  here  an  in- 
fluence for  good,  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  education  of  our  youth,  and  a 
source  of  interest  and  profit  to  the 
families  into  which  these  volumes  are 
carried. 

1868. 

books  are  silent  teachers,  but  may 
become  instruments  of  great  good, 
or  of  unmeasured  evil  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth.  From  the  time  of 
Faust  to  the  present,  the  influehce  of 
books  has  been  perhai>s  greater  than 
any  other  simple  instrumentality  in 
forming  the  character  and  shaping 
the  destinies  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions. A  book  may  be  taken  in  hand 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  truth  finds  a 
lodgment  in  the  mind,  an  interest 
is  excited,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
aroused,  investigation  follows,  mind 
is  developed,  and  influences  are  set 
at  work  affecting  the  whole  man,  and 
controlling,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
usefulness  in  the  present,  and  his  hap- 
piness here  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  enter  the  library,  select  a  vol- 
ume, and  on  opening  it,  find  the  page 
all  aglow  with 

<'  Thoughti  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn  !*• 

We  seem  to  hear  the  voice*  of  the 
master  minds  of  the  past,  in  the  *'  liv- 
ing present !"  They  teach,  and  will 
continue  to  teach  in  all  coming  time ; 
if  their  teachings  are  wise,  they  who 
read  and  understand  shall  be  wise 
also;  but  if  not,  then  untold  evils 
must  follow  in  the  train.  How  im- 
portant that  these  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge be  pure  as  well  as  free  I .  .  . 

The  books  of  many  of  the  libraries 
are  well  read,  and  are  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  not  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  as  well  as 
upon  the  teachers  and  pupils  them-* 
selves.  The  library  books  find  their 
way  into  families,  and  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  they  contain  are  thus  brought 


within  the  reach  of  all  who  extend 
the  hand  to  receive  them.  To  the 
young,  they  furnish  the  means  of 
rational  entertainment  and  improve- 
ment, free  from  the  seductive  influ- 
ences that  beset  their  path  as  they 
go  out  into  the  world  and  mingle  in 
society.  This  class  of  persons  must 
have  something  with  which  to  occupy 
their  leisure  moments.  If  not  en- 
gaged in  study  or  in  reading,  they 
may,  as  many  have  done,  find  their 
way  into  evil  company  and  places  of 
amusement  or  dissipation,  where  in- 
struction and  wisdom  are  not  fonnd, 
but  where  the  snare  of  the  fowler  is 
set  for  their  feet,  and  in  which  the 
unwary  are  often  entrapped.  How 
important  that  books  be  fountains  of 
purity,  and  sources  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  t 

In  our  libraries  are  found,  not  sim- 
ply books  of  popular  reading,  but  a 
great  variety  of  hand-books  of  refer- 
ence ;  such  as  dictionaries  of  science, 
art,  literature,  commerce,  encyclopae- 
dias, etc. ;  all  of  which  are  of  great 
value  to  teachers  and  pupils,  in  refer- 
ence to  questions  which  may  arise  in 
the  study  of  their  lessons,  or  in  the 
illustration  of  a  given  subject. 

The  libraries  are  also  rich  in  books 
of  history,  biography,  travels,  the 
science  of  government,  and  mental 
and  moral  science. 

1869. 

It  appears  strange  to  me  that  any 
person  of  intelligence  and  observa- 
tion, who  has  given  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  can  doubt  its  adaptability, 
influence,  power,  and  importance,  as 
an  educational  means  in  a  system  of 
public  instruction.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion of  great  antiquity,  and  of  ac- 
knowledged power  and  utility  among 
all  civilized  nations.  A  library,  well 
filled  with  good  books,  may  become  a 
powerful  instrumentality  in  devdop- 
mg  and  cultivating  the  mind,  com- 
municating knowledge,  and  forming 
correct  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

An  institution  which  gathers  the 
researches,  discoveries,  experience, 
and  Mrisdom  of  the  great,  wise,  and 
good  from  among  the  nations,  and 
makes  a  free-will  offering  of  all  to 
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those  who^will  turn  aside  and  enjoy  of  art,  science,  literature,  commerce, 
the  same^  confers  an  inestimable  gazetteers,  etc. ;  all  of  which  are  of 
boon,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  great  importance  to  the  teacher  and 
estimated.  pupils  in  the  investigation  of  any  par- 
Here  are  to  be  found  books  in  al-  ticular  subject,  or  in  answering  a  diffi- 
most  every  department  of  literature,  cult  question  that  may  arise  in  the 
science,  and  art.     Here  are  good  se-  class. 

lections  of  biography,  history,  travels.         What  an  amount  of  material  for 

and  voyages;  of  moral  and  intellect-  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  well 

ual  philosophy;   of  political  science  adapted  to  all  classes;  the  old  and 

and  government;  and  of  the  standar4  the  young,  the  scholar  and  the  tyro, 

authors  of  fiction.      Here,   too,  are  in  learning !      What  an '  engine  of 

found  many  hand-books  of  reference,  power  ;    and,   if  properly  directed, 

such  as  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries  what  grand  results ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  general  style 
and  character  of  reports  made  in  this  way,  is  easily  regulated  from  year 
to  year.  The  superintendent  has  merely  to  decide  whether  the  style  shall 
be  didactic,  dogmatic,  rhapsodical,  or  what  not,  and  give  the  cue  to  the 
copyist,  who  easily  runs  the  ideas,  as  they  are  de^lt  to  him,  into  the  given 
mould.  In  this  way  suspicious  or  unpleasant  sameness  is  avoided,  while 
th^  available  permutations  of  the  cards  are  largely  multiplied.  Leading 
Educators  and  others,  who  have  frequent  occasion  to  read  or  otherwise 
deliver  addresses  before  teachers'  meetings,  will  readily  see  "how  advan- 
tageously this  invention  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  their  dis- 
courses. 


CHARLES  DEXTER  CLEVELAND. 

PROFESSOR  C.  D.  CLEVELAND  died  of  heart  disease  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia,  August  i8th.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Dec.  8th,  1802  ;  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1823,  and  was  graduated 
in  1827.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  the  chair 
of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  this  city  in  1832. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  establish  a  female  seminary,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  success  for  many  years,  devoting  his  leisure  to 
the  preparation  of  the  text-books  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  for 
which  he  is  so  favorably  known.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln,  Prof.  Cleveland  was  appointed  consul  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  present  summer. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  New  York  State  Association  of  Superintendents  and  Com- 
missioners.— ^The  first  subject  that  received  much  attention  from 
the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  at  the  first  session  of  their 
Annual  Convention  at  Ithaca,  July  26th,  was  the  duration  of  teacjiers' 
licenses.  Considerable  feeling  was  manifested  in  regard  to  a  reported 
decision  of  the  Sute  Superintendent  that  a  Commissioner  has  no  powtr 
to  grant  a  license  for  a  period  less  than  one  year.  The  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  was  that  licenses  for  short  periods  worked  very  advantageously ; 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  State  Superintendent  to  modify 
his  instructions  so  as  to  allow  Commissioners  to  license  teachers  for  any 
time,  limited  to  three  years.  The  power  of  the  State  Superintendent  10 
license  a  teacher  rejected  by  a  Commissioner,  was  also  questioned. 

The  next  subject  considered  was  the  character  of  teachers'  examina- 
tions, whether  thiey  should  be  oral  or  wiitten  or  mixed.  The  main  point 
brought  out  was  that  a  written  examination  is  not  always  the  best  test  of 
a  teacher's  ability  to  teach.  Dr.  Cruikshank  instanced  a  rigid  written 
examination  recently  held  in  Brooklyn,  where  it  was  found  that  some  of 
those  who  answered  a  low  percentage  of  the  questions,  actually  did  more 
effective  work  in  the  school-room  than  others  who  passed  a  much  better 
examination. 

The  next  morning,  Superintendent  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  read  a  report 
on  Uniformity  of  Examinations,  in  which  he  made  (among  others)  the 
following  suggestions : 

There  should  be  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  four  others  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  Local  }k)ards  of  Examiners,  each  composed  of  one  Commissioner 
and  four  licensed  teachers. 

The  State  Board  should  grant  diplomas  good  for  life  anywhere  in  the 
State,  outside  of  the  cities ;  first-grade  certificates  good  for  six  years,  and 
in  all  schools  below  the  Union  High  Schools ;  and  second-grade  certifi- 
cates good  for  three  years,  in  primary  and  ungraded  scnools. 

The  Local  Boards  should  have  power  to  issue — (a)  First-grade  certificates 
for  two  years  ;  (b)  Third-grade  certificates  for  one  year ;  (c)  Third-grade 
certificates  for  six  months,  all  good  throughout  the  State  except  the  cities. 

Candidates  for  second  and  third  grades  from  the  Local  Boards  should 
be  examined  in  arithmetic,  English  gratl^mar,  geography,  orthography, 
reading,  penmanship ;  and  for  first-grade  should  be  added  the  elements 
of  algebra,  physiology,  history,  and  constitutional  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching ;  questions  to  be  prepared  by  the  State  Board. 

State  examinations  should  be  both  written  and  oral,  should  include  in 
addition  to  those  branches  required  by  the  local  board.  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  for  a  diploma  such  other  branches  as  the  State  Board  may  add. 

Diplomas  of  State  Normal  Schools  to  carry  the  same  authority  as  Di- 
plomas from  State  Board.  No  teacher  to  draw  any  pav  who  does  not 
hold  one  of  these  certificates.  These  different  grades  snould  thus  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  experience,  the  percentage  of  questions  answered, 
moral  worth,  and  general  fitness. 
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This  report  was  very  warmly  discussed.  Superintendent  Bulkley  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  State  Board.  Such  a  board  he  thought  would  be 
a  political  board,  subject  to  "one-man  power."  Mr.  Barr,  of  Rochester, 
thought  it  would  be  not  only  a  one-man  power,  but  a  board  of  one  way 
of  thinking.  Superintendent  Sheldon  favored  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  ;  but  it  seemed  impracticable. 
(Stupendous  folly,' rather  1 )  Commissioner  Pooler,  of  Oneida  county, 
thought  that  a  live  Commissioner  would  know  far  better  the  needs  of  his 
district,  than  the  proposed  local  bo^rd.  Some  districts  are  unable  to 
employ  well-qualitied  teachers.  They  had  better  do  something  than 
nothing.  Commissioner  Allen,  of  Wayne  county,  opposed  the  whole 
plan.  Judgment  of  a  teacher's  ability  and  fitness  must  be  based  on  visi- 
tation as  well  as  on  literary  qualification.  Dr.  Cruikshank  thought  that 
if  Legislative  action  was  to  be  sought,  they  should  go  further  and  make  a 
State  Board  of  Education  to  have  charge  of  the  entire  school-interest  ^ 
The  school-system,  he  claimed,  does  x>ot  need  patching,  but  a  ladical 
change.  Superintendent  Bulkley  said  that  there  was  no  use  of  patching  up 
a  rickety  old  house ;  our  State  educational  system  is  rotten.  Mr.  Barr, 
of  Rochester,  did  not  believe  in  any  such  board ;  the  school-system 
needs  a  power  that  could  act  promptly  and  straight  to  the  mark — a  one- 
man  power  like  that  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Superintendent  McMillan,  of  Utica,  thought  our  present  system  really 
Democratic,  our  plan  and  our  schools  and  better  than  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  its  State  Board.  If  we  can  do  as  well  in  the  future,  we  had 
better  continue  patching.  Mr.  D/sGrafT,,  of  Rochester,  warmly  defended 
our  present  system  and  our  Commissioners.  Teachers  from  this  State  are 
being  called  to  every  part  of  the  Union. 

The  subject  was  finally  referred  to  a  joint  committee  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  and  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  report  next  year. 

Dr.  Cruikshank  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  natural 
sciences  should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  He  dissented  from 
the  notion  that  our  teaching  should  be  limited  by  the  purely  practical. 
In  nature  there  is  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  so  should  it  be  in  the 
field  of  mind.  The  great  evil  is  not  so  much  in  what  is  taught  as  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  Our  methods  should  be  more  inductive,  but  not 
carried  to  extremes  even  in  this  direction ;  the  analytic  should  be  brought 
in  as  the  child  advances.  Natural  sciences  should  be  pursued  to  just 
that  extent  which  would  keep  the  balance  in  the  course  the  child  is  to 
pursue.  We  should  not  puzzle  ourselves  too  much  with  moods  and 
tenses,  and  leave  out  the  great  world  of  Natural  Science. 

Mr.  Barr  followed  with  a  report  on  amendments  to  the  School  law. 
The  principal  points  suggested  were  :  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  Slate 
Supermtendent,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  the  Commissioners  ;  the 
discontinuing  of  the  appropriation  for  district  libraries;  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  State  Super- 
intendent should  be  allowed  to  grant  State  Certificates  only  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioner  under  whom  the  applicant  has  taught  ; 
and  that  the  management  of  Teachers'  Institutes  be  placed  more  fully  in 
charge  of  the  State  Superintendent 

The  only  address  of  importance  the  second  day  was  Dr.  French's  on 
Teachers'  Institutes.     Indeed  this  was  thought  by  many  to  be  the  most 
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important  address  made  before  the  Convention.  Dr.  French  is  nnex- 
celled  as  a  manager  of  Institutes,  and  his  wide  and  varied  experience  in 
the  work  made  his  remarks  peculiarly  instructive  and  valuable. 

He  recommended  a  wider  distribution  of  the  Institutes  throagh  the 
year,  in  order  that  competent  conductors  might  be  obtained  ;  there 
is  no  objection  to  holding  an  Institute  in  term-time,  as  the  law  provides 
that  the  teachers'  time  and  pay  shall  continue  during  attendance  at  ihe 
Institute.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  experiment  of  holding  Institutes 
in  mid- winter  has  been  tried  in  several  places,  in  every  instance  widi 
decided  success. 

After  Dr.  French  had  concluded  his  remarks,  the  Commissioners  sub- 
jected State  Superintendent  Weaver  to  a  severe  Examination,  the  animus 
of  which  was  not  altogether  commendable.  Mr.  Weaver  sustained  him- 
self admirably,  showing  himself  to  be  thoroughly  competent  to  dischaige 
the  legal  and  other  duties  of  his  office.  So  utterly  defeated,  in  fact,  were 
the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  that  they  carefully  suppressed 
in  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  meeting  all  mention  of  their  pursuit  of  in- 
formation. The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  :  Presideni^  J. 
B.  Wells,  of  Madison  county ;  Vice-President,  E.  M.  Allen,  of  Wayne 
county ;  Recording  Secretary,  N.  W.  Edson,  of  Broome  county ;  Ccrre- 
spending  Secretary,  Commissioner  Whitman,  of  Cattaraugus  coanty; 
Treasurer,  A.  McMillan,  City  Superintendent  of  Utica. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  Uni\'ersity  of  the  State  or 
New  York,  at  Albany,  the  3d,  4^h,  and  5th  of  August,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  gatherings  of  the  season.  We  condense  from  the 
full  report  in  the  Times,  the  following  summary  of  the  more  important 
proceedings.  The  first  paper  was  presented  by  President  Alden,  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  subject — "Academies  and  Preparatory  Schools." 

The  paper  indicated  a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  academ- 
ical instruction  ;  and  asserted  the  desirableness  of  such  endowments  for 
these  institutions  as  should  remove  from  the  teacher  all  inducements  to 
abandon  his  position  for  any  other.  The  discussion  which  followed 
showed  a  warm  sympathy  with  Dr.  Alden 's  views,  though  his  suggestions 
were  at  some  points  deemed  unnecessary.  A  more  apt  criticism,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  that,  since  academies  must  exist  in  every  pan  of 
the  State,  the  general  endowment  of  them  on  this  enlarged  scale  does  not 
seem  practicable. 

A  paper  by  Professor  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  on  the  proper 
age  for  admission  to  college,  secured  very  close  attention.  It  was  written 
in  a  finished  and  scholarly  style,  and  advocated  the  elevation  of  the  mini- 
mum age  for  admission.  It  drew  forth  much  discussion,  which  was  in 
harmony  generally  with  the  Professor's  suggestion  that  the  age  of  admis- 
sion should  not  be  less  than  sixteen,  or  possibly  fifteen,  instead  of  four- 
teen as  heretofore. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  exercises  commenced  with  a  paper 
by  Professor  Esch  on  the  value  of  the  German  language  and  literature. 
The  address  was  overflowing  with  national  appreciation,  which,  though 
not  always  wit'hin  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  was  very  cordially  received. 

A  report  was  next  made  by  Professor  Davies  upon  the 'French  metric 
system.  The  Professor  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  translating  all  the 
terms  of  familiar  measurement  into  the  new  terms  of  the  French  s^-stem 
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inust  be  very  great  Formerly  he  had  been  in  favor  of  a  legislative  adop- 
tion of  that  system,  but  reflection  had  convinced  him  that  the  difficulties 
were  formidable.  The  adoption  of  a  common  unit  of  coinage  is  by  no 
gineans  so  difficult.  A  slight  alteration  of  our  dollar  would  bring  it  ex- 
actly to  the  standard  of  the  French  five-franc  piece ;  and  a  similar  change 
of  the  English  sovereign  would  harmonize  that  with  the  others  ;  so  that 
a  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  coins  of  the  great  commercial  nations 
seems  wholly  practicable  and  very  desirable. 

A  paper  was  next  read  by  Professor  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College,  upon 
"The  Military  Roll  of  Honor,"  showing  how  largely  our  colleges  and 
academies  had  contributed  to  the  army  and  navy  of  our  country,  the  men 
whose  toils  and  whose  blood  had  overcome  the  recent  rebellion,  and 
re-established  our  country's  unity  and  glory.  The  roll,  he  observed,  was 
far  from  complete,  but  it  was  already  quite  large,  and  showed  a  most 
honorable  fidelity  to  the  country  in  its  lime  of  great  need,  on  the  part  of 
these  institutions. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Principal  Steele,  of  the  plmrra  High  School, 
on  School  Discipline,  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  maintained 
that  order  is  not  to  be  sought  for  the  sake  of  order ;  and  that  the  undue 
fixing  of  attention  upon  a  system  of  arbitrary  rules,  which  must  never  be 
violated,  involved  more  mental  effort  than  was  sometimes  be'stowed  upon 
study  itself. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday,  the  Board  of 
Regents  indulged  itself  in  the  unwonted  pleasure  of  conferring  degrees. 
That  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  was  conferred  upon  Principals 
Clark,  of  Canandaigua  Academy,  and  McVickar,  of  Potsdam  Normal 
School;  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Literature  (L.  H.  D.)  upon  Professors 
North,  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Martin,  of  the  New  York  University. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  principally  devoted  to  a  social  gath- 
ering of  the  Convocation  at  the  house  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Regents, 
J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  whose  generous  hospitality  through  successive 
years  was  warmly  acknowledged  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Convention. 

The  principal  exercises  of  the  third  and  last  day  were  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  "The  Study  of  the  English  Language,"  by  Oliver  Morehouse, . 
Principal  of  Albion  Academy,  and  an  address  by  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith,  on 
"The  Influence  of  Permanent  Endowments  on  University  Education  in 
England."  The  Professor  remarked  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  several 
Commission^  in  England,  to  investigate  the  effea  of  these  permanent  en- 
dowments, of  which  England  is  full ;  and  that  his  attention  had  therefore 
been  very  strongly  called  to  the  very  great  tendency  which  they  all  show 
to  perversion  and  abuse.  Founders  are  unable  to  foresee  the  changes 
which  are  inevitable,  and  which  must  often  render  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions wholly  useless  and  often  pernicious.  When  he  entered  Magdalen 
College,  that  institution,  endowed  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  $30,000  in 
gold,  was  educating  only  twelve  persons.  Merton  C9llege,  and  three  or 
four  others,  were  in  much  the  same  state,  'Va*it  revenues  were  misappro- 
priated or  absorbed  by  the  hands  through  which  they  passed.  Charitable 
endowments  fared  no  better.  Even  where,  as  in  the  great  foundation  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  many  hundreds  of  children  are  educated  on  an  endow- 
ment of  this  kind,  a  most  injurious  effect  is  found  to  occur  in  the  destruction 
of  all  parental  effort  and  responsibility  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  children.^ 
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"  He  will  get  all  that  he  needs."  the  parents  say,  *'  at  Christ's  Hospiul  f 
and  they  give  themselves  no  concern  for  the  education  of  their  offspring. 
The  appointment  of  an  Executive  committee  for  the  next  year  s  meet- 
ing, an  address  of  felicitation  by  President  Read,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  a  few  judicious  remarks  summing  up  the  work  of  the  three 
days'  sessipns  by  the  venerable  Vice-Chancel  lor  of  the  Board  of  R^en^ 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  appropriately  closed  the  exercises  of  the  Convoca- 
tion. The  members  separated  with  a  quickened  and  enlightened  appre- 
ciation of  their  great  work,  and  with  a  promise  of  a  still  more  Interesting 
session  a  year  hence.  The  Convocation  is  already  a  power,  and  will, 
doubtless,  become  still  more  fruitful  in  coming  years. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

**  'T^HE  true  teacher  does  not  seek  to  teach  by  simply  putting  books 
\^  into  the  child's  hand,  and  bidding  it  to  learn  ;  he  addresses  him- 
self to  those  faculties  and  powers  of  the  child's  mind  which  bring 
it  in  [to]  relation  with  the  world  in  which  it  lives.  Sight,  hearing,  touch, 
smell,  taste,  and  thence  observation,  judgment,  perception,  reason,  mem- 
ory, hope,  imagination,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  are  appealed  to, 
developed,  and  strengthened  by  natural  exercise,  even  as  the  organs  and 
limbs  of  the  body  are  developed  and  strengthened  by  g)'mnastic  and  other 
appropriate  exercises."  This  we  may  call  the  basis  of  Mr,  Sands'  "Phi- 
losophy of  Teaching,"  which  he  develops  in  his  essay  on  "The  Teacher, 
The  Pupil,  and  The  School."*  As  will  be  seen  from  our  l]uotauon,  he 
puts  little  faith  in  book  teaching  as  it  is  commonly  administered  10  the 
young;  and  would  have  teachers  '^follqjv  nature;"  or,  in  other  words, 
pursue  the  course  of  education  which  the  child  naturally  follows  from  the 
period  of  birth  until  the  usual  school  course  is  begun.  He  believes  in 
.  children  getting  knowledge  at  first  hand  by  the  exercise  of  their  senses, 
rather  than  second-hand  through  books ;  and  looks  to  the  ultimate  use- 
fulness of  the  knowledge  acquired  rather  than  for  any  supposititious  cul- 
ture to  be  got  in  acquiring  iL  Though  somewhat  bigoted  and  ^ncifiil 
in  some  things — for  example,  in  his  opposition  to  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  and  **  other  equally  foolish  or  more  injurious"  tales — and  e\i- 
dently  a  student  of  education  from  an  outi>ide  or  theoretical  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Sands  gives  expression  to  much  good  sense  and  sound  criticism  of 
the  inverted  methods  of  teaching  prevalent  in  the  schools 

Having  little  sympathy  with  the  mania  for  map-making  so  pre\'alent 
now-a-days,  we  are  inclined  to  "regard  with  favor  the  **  Hand- Book  of 
Map-Drawing,"  designed  to  accompany  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geogra- 

>  The  Philosophy  of  Teaching.—The  Teacher,  The  Pupil,  and  The  School.  By  Ka* 
thaniel  Sands.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     8vo,  pp.  60. 

*  A  Hand-Book  of  Map-Drawing.  By  Peter  Keam  and  John  Mickleboiough.  Phila. : 
£.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
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phies — ^there  is  so  little  of  it  As  a  reaction  against  the  old  way  of  study- 
■  ing  maps,  the  new  way  is  good,  so  long  as  it  is  reasonably  pursued  and 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  This,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  is  not  always 
the  case.  Well-drawn  maps  set  off  school  blackboards  so  nicely,  and 
command  so  much  attention  and  admiration  from  the  uninitiated,  that 
teachers  are  tempted  to  indulge  their  pride  in  this  respect,  at  the  cost  of 
much  time  that  might  be  more  profitably  occupied.  Besides,  we  have 
known  to  exist  such  gross  ignorance  of  the  essentials  of  this  parf  of  geog- 
raphy— the  relative  size,  position,  and  importance  of  countries,  as  com- 
pared with  each  other  and  with  the  world  ^  a  whole — ^with  great  skill  in 
znap-drawing  afler  the  popular  fashion,  that  we  have  grave  doubts  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  exercise  as  commonly  conducted,  for  securing  the  object 
sought  We  used  to  think  it  a  bore  to  have  to  commit  to  memory  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  important  cities  and  other  prominent  points  (all 
of  which  were  forgotten  long  ago) ;  but  that  exercise,  it  strikes  us,  was 
sensible  compared  with  the  modern  one  of  learning  the  multitude  of 
arbitrary  lines  and  measures  which  this  or  that  book-maker  chooses  to  call 
his  "system."  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  might  be  remembered  ;  and 
if  remembered,  would  have  some  little  value.  The  lines  and  measures 
are  sure  to  be  forgotten,  and  would  be  worth  nothing  if  retained,  after  the 
maps  had  once  been  drawn.  The  basic  idea  of  studying  the  contour  of 
geographical  divisions  by  the  use  of  geometrical  figures  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  to  the  student  to  have  countries  roughly 
blocked  out  by  such  means  ;  but  that  advantage  is  lost  when  the  pupil  is 
required  to  learn  for  ever)'  petty  state  a  set  of  construction  lines  and  meas- 
urements which  begin  and  end  anywhere,  and  serve  only  to  afford  guess- 
ing points  from  which  the  pupil  is  to  determine  about  whe^e  the  actual 
outline  is  to  be  drawn ;  while  the  number  of  their  divisions  and  unmean- 
ing relations  is  such  that  no  one  could  hope  to  remember  them  all.  The 
little  book  in  (land  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable,  simply  because  it 
contains  so  little.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  that  little  is  of  any 
value :  but  the  same  question  oiay  be  raised  of  such  books  generally ; 
and  since  teachers  must  teach  map-drawing — ^hion  is  as  inexorable  in 
the  school-room  as  elsewhere — it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  objectidn- 
able  duty  made  as  light  as  possible.  To  offset  this  merit,  we  have  to 
complain  of  this  book,  ist,  that  the  construction  figures  in  no  way  sug- 
gest the  outlines  of  the  countries  to  be  drawn,  since  all  save  two  (Great 
Britain  and  Italy)  are  rectangular  ;  and  2d,  that  no  regard  is  paid  to  the 
relative  size  of  the  countries  in  laying  off  the  figures.  For  example,  the 
basic  figure  for  Asia  is  "a  rectangle  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  ;"  that 
for  Europe  is  also  a  rectangle  4  by  3  ;  but  the  one  in  the  book  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  that  given  for  Asia.  The  figure  for  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  is  a  square;  the  ^ure  for  Africa  is  also  a 
square,  but  not  quite  so  large.  Since  nothing  is  said  of  relative  size,  and 
no  scale  is  given,  the  pupil  is  left  to  the  natural  inference  that  the  Middle 
States  are  as  large  as  Africa ;  or  what  is  just  as  bad,  he  will  perceive  the 
correspondence  in  size  and  give  no  further  thought  to  the  matter.  The 
sides  of  the  general  figures  for  the  different  maps  are  variously  subdivided^ 
and  certain  interior  lines  are  drawn ;  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  in  most  cases 
why  any  other  lines  would  not  answer  as  well. 
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• 
2  No  more  from  the  depth  of  the  grove  may  be  heard. 
The  joy-burdened  song  of  the  flattering  bird ; 
I  have  passed  o'er  the  braneh<»s  that  sheltered  him  there, 
And  their  quiverini;  drapenr  is  shaken  to  air. 
Te  liQgering  flowersi  «c 

8  I  call  on  the  winds  that  repose  in  the  north, 
To  send  their  wild  voices  m  unison  forth ; 
Let  the  harp  of  the  tempest  be  dolefully  stmng — 
There's  a  wail  to  be  made,  there's  a  dirge  to  be  sung : 
For  the  lingering  flowers,  the  leaves  of  the  «pray — 
They  are  doomed — ^they  are  dying — away ! — away  f 

*  Abovt  tills  book,  tl&e  BI»ssachas«tts  Teacher  IbrAvgitst,  1869,  spealcs  as  tbllowt 

Ths  Diadkx  or  School  Soxoa  :  containing  Songs  and  Music  for  all  grades  of  Schools,  s  S^ 
System  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Mnsic,  and  a  Manoal  of  Directions  for  thoT* 
of  Teachers.  By  Wic.  Thjjnobast.  (New  York:  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  UBasJ 
Street 

A  very  pretty  book  indeed,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  very  good  (fl 
The  author  has  displayed  excellent  taste  in  his  selection  of  tunes  fli 
poetry,  and  his  plan  of  instructing  in  sight-singing  is  a  yaluable  featd 
of  the  work. 
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'         Bx    SIMON     KEEL, 

Author  of  the  Englith  Oramman  in  which  the  Study  cf  Grammar  U  made  a  mott'  inttretting 

purwU. 

This  New  Rhetoric 

Is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  thorough,  and  practical  work,  on  a  new  plan.  It  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  common  Grammar  and  nigher  Rhetoric  embodying  from  each  what  is  practically 
most  useful  to  the<writer.  It  aims  to  make  the  student  inventive  as  well  as  critical,  to  qualify  him  for 
prompt  and  proper  expression  in  dirchar^n^  the  common  duties  of  life,  to  guard  and  refine  his  taste  in  the 
general  pursuit  of  literature,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  own  literary  productions. 

The  foregoing  book,  and  the  "  Firpt  Lessons  in  Grammar,"  when  studied  together,  will  furnish  an 
elementary  oourse  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of  Qrammar,  Composition,  and 
HhetoriOt  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  common  schools. 

The  same  book,  and  the  *'  Common-School  Grammar,'*  when  studied  together,  will  furnish  an  ad- 
▼anced  course  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of  Qramiiiar»  Composition,  and 
Hhetorio,  that  is  sufficient  for  the  great  majority  of  academies  and  colleges. 
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TEXT-BOOK   OF   CHEMISTRY; 

A.n     A.oourate»    3!Ko€Lem»     and     Syetomatlo     Eac^l a,Tt atJon 

OF    TKB 

ELE1CE17TABT  PBQICXPLES  OF  TEE  SCXS17CS,  ADAFTSB  TO  UBS  IK  BZ8S- 
8CE00L8  £SD  AGADQCXS8,  WITB  XLLU8TBATI02IS. 

Bt  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 
Prqfenor  qf  Natural  Stienee  in  New  York  State  Normal  SdkooL 

One  Vol.  12mo.,  uniform  with  ''  COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

This  book  is  a  clear  and  svstcmatlc  expotition  of  modern  theories,  and  will  fairly  represent  the  >rnn/ 
stait  of  the  science,  as  for  as  its  elementary  character  will  pennit  I'he  difficulty  often  found  br  pupils  a 
chemistry  does  not  lie  in  its  laws,  nor  in  its  nomenclature,  nor  in  any  otiier  one  featwre,  so  muth  as  n  xbc 
illogical  attempt  to  learn  them  all  at  once.  I'he  author  has,  therefore,  presented  the  subjects  treated  sefa- 
rately  and  in  fiatural  order,  like  the  successive  steps  of  a  ladder  leading  to  a  height  fnJm  which  the  pof^ 
may  nave  a  dear  view  of  the  I 


DAY'S  AMERICAN  SPELLER, 

Bt  PB0FE8S0B  H.  N.  DAY»  of  Nxw  BUtsk,  Ck>NN. 

This  work  is  of  the  m^ium  stse  of  ^wlling-books  in  ose,  and  of  the  ordinary  size  of  type.  B«t  by  its 
compactness,  its  methodical  arrangement  in  groups  and  classes,  and  its  omission  of  matter  foteign  to  the 
proper  uses  of  a  spelling-book,  it  contains  more  words  than  ordinary  spelHng-books,  besides  a  prine, 
sufhciently  ample  to  introduce  adults  to  the  more  advanced  reading  lessons ;  and  also  a  lai]^  seleoxw  of 
choice  sentences  for  dictation  exercises,  conformed  tu  the  dassiiied  arrangement  <^  the  words  m  the  body  cf 
the  work. 

^y  the  same  Author: 

The  Art  of  EnglUh  GompMltlon.    One  toI.  liiaio.    Prie* SI  50 

The  Art  of  DIaeoiirsc.    One  vol.  IJInao.    Prtoe laO 

BlcmenU  of  Ijoglc.    One  irol.  lilmo.    Price 1  aO 

An  IntroducUon  to  the  Study  of  Bn^llah  Mteratnre.    Priee %  Kk 

These  books  command  the  confidence  of  the  best  class  of  teachers.  They  aflbrd  good  mental  dinriplmft 
and  are  likely  to  insure  sound  acholanhip,  and  to  make  good  writcts,  speakers,  and  thinkers. 


Practical  Oomposition ;  with  Numerous  HodeLs  and  Exercises. 

Bt  MB8.  MABY  J.  HABPEB, 

Packer  CoUegiaU  Itutitute,  Brooklgn^  New  York, 

One   Vol*     laino*      Prloo*    OO   Oents* 


Frvm  Prof.  L.  W.  Hakt,  Colkg*  Gmmtmar  Sck^cL 

Bkqoklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  joy  XS69. 

Tlie  work  on  Practical  Composition,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Harper,  of  which  I  have  had  che  bonrr  to  see 

he  manuscript,  and  to  compare  its  plan  and  execution,  criticallv,  with  that  of  various  other  works  on  £ng- 

ish  composition,  is  ceruinly  better  than  most  competing  books,  and  must  fill  a  place  peculiarly  its  own, 

especially  in  those  numberless  schools  where  but  one  text-book  on  the  subject— and  a  book  adapted  to 


various  grades  of  scholars^can  be  thoroughly  studied.  Thii  bo^givet  a  atrong  amilimt^  and^  a  toAr 
courst^  and  that  in  less  compass  than  any  other  attempts,  as  iar  as  I  know.  This  will  be  a  very  groi 
merit  and  endorsement  of  the  book  in  all  such  schools.    It  leaves  much  for  the  teacher  to  do,  and  mndi  kx 


the  scholar,  which  is  another  merit.    It  touches  concisely  on  the  chief  topics  of  mercantile  and  polite  c 
respondence :  it  sketches  rhetoric ;  it  analyzes  newspapers ;  it  gives  the  short  rules  and  abaadant  fsaccke, 
which  common  sense  demands.    It  ought  to  have  a  great  success. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  tntly,  LEVI  WELLS  HAKT. 

Frvm  Prop.  A  Crittsnobn,  Packtr  CoUegiaU  ItutiiuU* 

Bkooklw,  April  i,  it|^ 
Mrs.  M.  J.  HARPBit  has  submitted  to  me  a  manuscript  copv  of  a  work  entitled  Praetkul  Com/mffim. 
Its  general  plan  seems  to  be  an  admirable  one  for  accomplishing  the  objects  dedgned.    It  is  simple,  and 
in  an  eminent  degree  practical. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  qualifications  of  Mrs.  Harper  for  such  a  woik,  and  of  her  socccas  as  aa  antbar 
and  a  teacher,  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  work  will  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  teachers  in  this  de> 
partment  of  education.  A  CRITTENDEN. 

»   StiU  to  Tenckgrt/or  exmmimttwn,  pott-paid^  on.  rectipi  4/*  73  centt^ 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER&CO.,  Publishers. 


More   Reading   Matter,   Better   Illustrations, 
and  more  liberal  Premiums, 

Than  are  given  by  any  other  Magazine  of  its  Glass  Published  I 


Will  commence  next  January  its  Fourteenth  year  and  Volume, 

AMD  , 

Hundreda  of  Journals  and  LelterB^from  all  parts  of  the  Country,  testify  to 

its  beauty,  interest,  cheapness,  and  superiority  over  any  similar 

publication  issued^  and  unite  in  pronouncing  it  the 

Prince  among  Juvenile  Monthlies. 

32  larf^e  octavo  paireB,  well-written,  origiDal  articlea  from  the  beat  writers,  fine  illoatra- 
tioDS,  a  School  Dialogue,  freah  new  iDOBic,  problems,  puzzles,  &c.,  dc,  in  every  namber. 

A  Magnificent  Premium  Plate,    • 

Drawn  Ij  BEHSZSLL,  and  Engraved  on  Steel  bj  8ABTAIN, 

TVortli   93.SO, 

Will    be    sent    to    each    Subscriber    for    1870   for 
Twenty-five  Cents! 

e^  Alt'  new  SnbKrriberff.  wboee  names  are  sent  in  before  the  first  day  of  November, 

1869.  will  get  the  VISITOR  regularly  from  October,  1869,  until  and  including  December, 

1870,  for  one  subscription  price. 

Every  name  f^ent  in  counts  for  a  premium,  and  upon  the  Preminm  List  may  bo  found 
almost  any  article  desired.    To  Agents  who  prefer  it,  a  liberal  Cash  Commission  is  allowed. 


TERMS: 

^    $1.95  ft  year.    To  CliilM,  $l«00y  nvltb  Prcmlmn.    EngritirliiK,  95  eents  cxtrit. 
Agents  MTftttted  fit  eirerjr  PUMt-olBce  in  the  IJnltod  States. 

Sample  numbers,  with  Premium  ^Lists,  &c.,  and  full  instmotions  to  Agents,  sent,  post- 
paid, gratis. 
Address 

Daughaday  &  Becker,  Publishers, 

424  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED    BY 

On  Geography. 

FAY'S  GliEAT  OVTLINE  of  GEOGRAPHY.  Far 
Hiffh  Schools  and  Faniiltes.—BY  Hon.  Theo.  S.  Fax. 
With  finely  executed  Map&  Cloth.  Text-Book  $1.00,  and  Atlas 
$3.25.  School  Edition,  Text-Book,  75a ;  Atlas,  $3.00.  Xobebal 
DisoouvT  TO  Teachebs  axd  Schoolb. 

In  addition  to  th«  eopions  and  emphatic  evidenre  of  ita  Talne.  as  quoted  from  eritica  asd 
teachera  in  preTiooa  advertisementa,  the  PobiiBhen  refer  briefly  to  aome  of  the  recent  opini- 
ona  of  practical  edncationiata  and  competent  critica : 

If  yon  have  a  child  irho  finds  it  dlfflcnU  to  learn  ireoftaphy,  or  if  yon  wlah  to  nndertmke  a 
rC'sam^  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  add  to  what  yon  already  Vnow,  Fav's  a.\stem  is  the  vay 
to  do  it.  and  his  Great  Outline  the  means.  The  mnst  stnpid  will  And  that  lEuowledge  would 
be  instilled  into  them  in  apite  of  themselves.— ^Ifrory  Evening  JourmaL 

I  have  been  nsinjr.  with  a  daas  of  tliirty  boys  and  girls,  whose  airea  yary  f^om  elevieii  to 
fifteen  jeara,  your  recent  work  upon  Geography,  with  great  pleasure  and  entire  8atL<laciioB. 

Jfi<   T.  AIJ.EN. 
English  and  aauical  School,  West  Newton.  MasiL 

It  ia  the  first  beam  of  light  on  that  which  ia  dreariness  in  the  school-room 

8.  O.  KRXDAU*. 

Webster,  Mass. 

The  book  improves  upon  acquaintance.    My  claas  are  much  interested,  and  feaekmg  u  a 
.pleasure.  B.  A.  GIBBONS, 

Htrrard  Rooms,  6th  Avenue,  cor.  4sd  Sl 

49-  This  Work  is  used  in  VASSAB  COLLEGE  by  about  100  pupila.      ' 

49*  It  is  approved  by  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Education  and  placed  on  the  liat  of  books  to  be 
used  by  the  PUBLIC  bCtiOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OK  NEW  YOUIC 

On  Astronomy. 

DENNISON.    Astronomy  without  Mathematlcs.—Bj 

Edmund  Beckett  Dennison,  LL.D.,  Q.  C,  F.  R.  A.  S.  From  the  4th 
London  Edition.  Edited  vdih  corrections  and  notes,  by  Plinj  E. 
Chase,  AM.    12mo.    $1.75.     (Nearly  ready.) 

On  Natural  Theology. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY;  or,  Nature  and  the  Bible 
from  the  same  Author.  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  By  P.  A  Chadboubne,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  12mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 
Student's  edition,  $1.75. 

**  This  is  a  vslnable  contribution  to  cnrrent  literature,  and  will  be  found  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  clusH-rooui  in  college,  and  to  the  itivestigationa  of  private  aiudenta." — Riekmmi 
Chrutian  AdoueaU, 

**  Prof.  ('hadbonme*a  book  ia  among  the  few  metaphysical  ones  now  published  which, 
once  taken  up.  cnnnot  be  laid  aside  nnresd.  it  is  wrltien  in  a  pernpichous  animated  style, 
combining  depth  of  thought  and  grace  of  diction,  with  a  total  absence  of  ambitiona  diaplay.'* 
^WoMhinQtoH  NutionaL  JlUpubtie. 


On  Drawing  and  Color. 

JL»  The  Cave  Metho4  of  Learning  to  Draw  from  3le- 
tnory.  By  Mabamb  E.  Cave.  From  4th  Parisian  edition.  12mo. 
Cloth.    $1.00. 

*«*  '*  This  is  the  oti/y  method  of  drawing  whtch  reatly  Uadiea  anything,  Jn  pnblishing  the 
reinarkable  tn^atisie  in  which  nhe  nnfolds.  with  snrpMfMiin);  iDterest,  the  resnits  of  h«r  obser- 
-^atioDB  npon  the  tench'iifr  of  drawing,  and  the  ingenious  methods  she  applies,  Madame  Cave 
^  *  *  renders  invaluublc  service  to  all  v.  ho  have  marked  oat  for  tnvmselves  a  career  of 
JLrt  " — Extract  from  a  long  review  in  the  Reeue  dea  Deux  Mondet,  written  by  Delacroix. 

•*  It  is  interesting  and  valunble.**— if.  Huntington,  Preat,  Aat.  Acad, 

•»  Should  be  nsed  by  every  teacher  of  Drawing  in  AmeVica.'* — City  Ilem^  Phila. 

'*  We  wish  ihat  Mxdame  Cavo  hat^  published  this  work  half  a  century  ago,  that  we  might 
have  been  instmcted  in  thiM  enviable  accomplishment." — Harjter'a  Mag, 

II.  The  Cave  Method  of  Teaching  Color.  12ino,  cloth,$l. 

♦»♦  This  work  was  referred  by  the  French  Minister  of  Pnblic  Instraction  to  a  commission 
of  ten  eminent  artists  and  officials.  Whose  report,  written  by  M.  Delacroix,  was  nnanimously 
adopted,  endorsing  and  Hpproving  the  work.  The  Minister,  therefore,  by  a  special  decree, 
authorized  thcr  nse  of  it  in  the  French  n..rmal  schools. 

On  Geology. 

JSLBMENTS  of  GEOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

By  Samuel  ,St.  John,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.    12th  thousand,  Ulus.   l^mo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

*«*  The  publisher  is  advised  trom  all  quarters  that  this  is  the  best  manual  of  the  kind  for 
instruction  in  Geology,  and  f.r  popular  use. 

On  Psychology. 

The  Principles  of  Psychology.  By  Prof.  Jno.  Bascom. 
Author  of  "  Political  Economy,"  &c.,  &c.     12mo.    Cloth.    $1.75. 

On  Chronology  and  History. 

OOhe  World's  Progress.  By  G.  P.  Putnam.  In  one  large  volume, 
ll^mo,  cloth,  $3.50  ;  half  calf,  $5.    A  new  edition,  continued  to  1867. 

A  more  convenient  literarjf  labor-savins:  machine  than  this  excellent  compilation  can 
scarcely  be  fuuod  in  any  language. — New  York  Tribune, 

It  has  been  planned  so  as  to  facilitate  aeces-s  to  the  largest  amount  of  nsefhl  Information  in 
the  smallest  possible  compass Buffaio  Courier, 

The  best  manual  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language.— Botfon  Gou, 

An  exceedingly  valuable  book ;  well-nigh  indispensable  to  a  very  l^rge  portion  of  the 
community. — New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer, 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  desk  of  every  merchant  and  the  table  of  every  student 
and  professional  man.— CArw/ian  Inquirer, 

High  Class  Reading  Books. 

I.  Irvtng's  Sketch  Book.    People's  edition,  16mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

II.  Child's  Senedicite — ^Jllustrations  of  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
AND  Goodness  op  God,  as  Manifested  in  His  Works.  By  G.  Chap- 
lin Child,  M.D.  In  one  handsome  Tolume.  12mo.  Extra  doth, 
gilt  top.    $2.00. 

III.  The  Shakspeare  Treasury  of  Wisdom  and 
Knowledge,  By  Chas.  W.  Stearns,  M.D.  Beautifully  printed 
on  laid  paper.    School  edition,  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

'*  a  charming  work,  admirable  ia execulion." — Botton  TVanacript. 
*•  The  scholar  and  student  will  find  Or.  Stearns's  volume  an  admirable  g^de  and  help.**— 
Dayton  Jtrumal. 

%*    CaiaUgttes  corUaming-  lists  cf  other  vaiuabU  books  unt  on  apUictUion. 

Gc.  P.  i»utivam:  &l  soiv, 

CMIl  Broftdwajr,  New  Torlc. 


SCHOOL    BOOKS 


rTJBLISirEO    BY 


MASON     BROTHERS, 

596  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK ;   154  TREMONT  ST^  BOSTOH. 


9  •  m  •  • 


Eowikiiogi  A  1¥t:bb»«  at^jilLYTicajl  jxha.t>:eztu^ 


Rbtail. 
-    $    aS 


First  Reader,  - 
Second  Reader, 
Third  Reader,  - 
Fourth  Reader, 

IIISTOIilES 

Lowing'a  Primary  History,    - 

"        Grammar  School  History,  | 


KXTAO. 

Fifth  Reader,  -  -  -  -  -    >«  =5 

Sixth  Reader.  -  -  -  -  -      i  to 

tUlwards  &  Warren's  Analytical  Speller,       -        95 
Priniary  Reading  Letsoas,  8  charts,  each  aocas  4  •• 

OF*    THE    XJXITEO    8TA.TI3  ;i. 

1  00  I  Loning's  Coromon-School  History,  -  «     1  ?S 

I         •*         Pictorial  History,  -  -  -     a  • 


Mattison's  Primary  Astronomy, 
'*  High-School  Astronomy, 

I^nney's  Easy  Lessons, 

*•       First  Book  in  Frendi, 
The  same,  with  Key,  -  -1  -  - 

Pinney  &  Badois's  Practical  Frendi  Teacher,     i  50 


801 

«  as  I 

FliET^CII 

80 

60 

75 

,     J  50 

Key  to  Same,  -  -  -  -  •      1  00 

SCIIOOI^    M:U®IC    BOOKIS. 

BT   DB.    LOWSLL  MASON. 
Song  Garden— First  Book,     -  -  •         5©  I  Song  Garden— Third  Book, 

Second  Book,  -  •         &>  | 


Burritt*8  Geography  of  the  Hcanmis^ 
**       Celestial  Atlas.    Laige  qiurto, 

Pinney  &  Amoolt's  Frendi  Grammar, 
Key  to  Same,  -    '       - 
Pinney's  Elementary  French  Reader, 
"       Progressive  French  Reader, 
Williams's  English  into  French, 


in 


The  WHITLOCK  EXPOSITION. 

A'bs.    S5    and  37 y    TAUK   TZACJE,    A^JS^JT  YOUK. 


This  connsts  of  a  CONSTANT  EXHIBITION  of  all  kinds  of  INVEN- 
TIONS, MANUFACTURES,  SHOW  CARDS  of  Business  and  of  P«ibBc 
Institutions,  and  the  Distribution  of  Circulars  of  the  same,  and  Advertisiiig  ia  a 
Semi-Monthly  Journal  of  large  drculation. 

Al^o— For  the  Sale  of  any  article  of  Trade  or  Agency  for  Soiidti^ 
Patronage. 

In  our  Rooms  may  be  found  a  GREATER  VARIETY  of  EVERY  THING 
THAN  IN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE,  and  our  arrangements  are  so  perfected  tkit 
we  can  furnish  any  MACHINERY,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS,  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  BOOKS»  etc,  etc,  al 
at  the  LOWEST   RATES. 

Ova  BXPOSmON  oom1»tm«s  the  most  perftet  KxHIbilto** 
AdvertUtng,  and  Sitles  Agency  erer  deirleed,  and   la  now  •• 
popnlar  n«  to   b«    ragaaded    aa    one  of   tba    Inatltntiona  «f 
New  TorlK. 
'  Circulars  sent  free  vpon  application. 

Whitlock  Exposition  Co. 


SOON  TO  BE  PUBLISHED* 


We  teottld  eoS  tt«  aUention  cf  Teadnerg,  Pn^tston,  <tnd  off  tcAo  an  bUartsled  in  the 
cause  <if  ShieaUon,  to  thefoUowing  list  tfnao  Text  Books  leUek  we  art  about  to  puiMah: 

Irt. 
MORAL  FHHOSOFHT;  or,  the  Soienoe  of  Obligation. 

By  J.  H.  FikiBOHiuH,  President  of  Oberlin  College.    One  toL  Itmo.   .Price $1  SO 

2d.         . 
I^rofl  ICeetelis'  IXe^v  French,  fineries. 

Tlu  Oral  Method  with  the  French     By  Prof.  Jean  Gustatb  Kbbtels,  "  Author  of  Keetels' 
New  Method  with  the  French.''    In  three  parts,  l2mo.  cloth,  each  75  cenU. 

fThe  Stadent  is  sared  the  expense  of  a  large  book  in  commencing  the  study.]  The  Oral 
](6thod  of  teaching  living  languages  is  superior  tp  ail  others  in  many  respects. 

3d. 

EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANALYSIS  AND  PARSING. 

This  book  is  designed  to  accompany  Bullions'  Common  SchoQl  and  New  Practical  English 
Grammars,  but  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  any  Grammar.  16mo. 
Price  60  cents.    Ready  about  July  l'5th.  • 

4tL 

KENDRICK'S    OREEK    EXERCISES, 

To  accompany  BuUiona*  and  Eendrick's  Greek  Grammar.     1  vol.  16mo.    Price $1  00 

5tL 
SPECIMENS    OF    ENG-LISH    LITERATURE, 

By  Thos.  Shaw  and  Wm    Smith,  D.D.     To  accompany  ^Sftoto's  Complete  Manual  o 

Englieh  UUraiwreJ*     Annotated  by  Prof.  Marter,  of  New  York  Unlversitj. 

One  voL  crown  octavo.    Price  f  9  00. 


Stodda.rds'  Complete  School  A^lgfebra, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  This  book  will  have  many  new  and  important 
features,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  fully  sustain  the  high  reputation  Stoddard's  Arithmetics 
now  enjoy.    12mo.    Price  $1.25.    Ready  about  August  Uth. 

The  Higher  Algebra  and  Advanced  Booke  of  Stoddard's  Mathematical  Series  will  soon 
be  1  ublished. 

7tli. 

Stoddards^  School  Arithmetic $0  80 

Combining  Juvenile,  Ihtellectual  and  Written  Arithmetics  in  one  book,  with 

Stoddards*  Complete  Arithmetic 1  25 

Combining  the  New  Practical  and  Higher  Arithmetics  in  one  book  form. 
A  short  and  ftill  course  in  two  volumes. 

.  8Ul 
Stoddards^  Primary  ArWimette^  elegwitiy  iUustratod. 

i^  Sample  copies  of  any  of  the  above  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half 
the  annexed  prices.    ^ 

Send  for  our  compkU  Oaialogvbe  of  School  and  OoUege  Text-Books. 

SBEUDOS  &  00.,  Publishers, 
S98  and  500  Sroadn^i^y  JV".  Y. 


RUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW-BRUNSWICK,  N.  J., 

1800-70. 

The  Acadeaoie  Tear  Begins  Sept  21. 

Thb  ammgement  of  the  Courses  of  Study,  and  the 
Organisation  of  the  Classes,  are  in  two  departments : 

X.  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT,  em- 
bracing the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  Ame- 
rican Colleges,  preparatory  to  receiving  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT,  orga- 
nized by  the  Trustees,  f  meet  the  demaad  ibr  Scien- 
tific and  Practical  Education,  has  been  designed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  o(  Congress, 
*'  l*he  State  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Meclianic  Arts." 

lliis  latter  course  extends  through  three  years,  and 
includes  a  thorough  education  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  Technology  and  Metal- 
lurgy, History,  Constitutional  Law,  Political  Economy, 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Grammar-School,  in  which  Students  are  pre- 
pared for  either  of  the  two  Departments  of  CoUqje, 
opens  Sept.  15. 

Tlie  Grammar-School  building  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  College,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000^ 
and  will  afford  every  fiicility  for  the  best  ins&ction— 
fitting  young  men  for  College  or  business. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application,  by  letter,  to 
the  President  of  the  College. 

ISAAC  £.  HASBROUCK, 

Secretary  of  Faculty. 

ICadame  Zriege's  and  IQss  Alma  Sriege's 

Normal  Kindergaktbn  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  will  open  the  new  course  of  instruction,  ex- 
tending through  six  months,  on  the  ist  of  October. 
Terms  for  the  course,  $100^  half  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
Diplomas  issued  to  graduates.  Board  may  be  obtained 
in  the  neighborhood.  Application  by  letter,  enclosing 
stamp,  if  reply  is  required,  address  to  Madame  M.  H. 
KRIEGE,  137  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

piANOS,  MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS.— 
*  Prices  greatly  reduced  for  cash.  New  7- Octave 
Pianos  of  first-class  makers  for  $275  and  upward.  New 
Cabmet  Organs  for  $45  and  upward  Second-hand 
inftrumems  from  $40  to  $175  Monthly  installments 
received,  and  lustrumenu  lor  rent.  Warerooms,  No. 
481  Broadway.  \ 

HORACE  WATERS. 


OUR   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

OF 

SCHOOL  MATERIAL, 

ITor  1800  and  *ro. 

Represents  Apparatus,  Books,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps, 
School  Furniture  of  several  superior  modem  styles, 
and  many  other  "Articles  for  every  School."  Mailed 
0n  demaHd  with  Stamj^. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

Publishers  aad  ICaaufactTirers, 

14  Bond  Si^  New  York. 


A  great  help  to  Teachers ;  a  great  benefit 
^to  Pupils. 

A  PRACTICAL 

BUSINESS  IRITHMBTK, 

Indudxng  a  Ortai  Variety  qf  Trondscwns 

Examples,  to  supply  a  Want  experieneei 

many  years  in  Teadiing. 

By   whitman   PECK,    A.  M. 


It  is  the  best  Arithmetic,  so  prooooBced  by  ^ 
prominent  and  experienced  Teachers,  particobiiy  be- 
cause it  contains  a  gteat  number  and  variety  of  Pro- 
miscuous Examples  systematically  classified  and 
arranged,  which  require  pupils  to  think  how  each  ques- 
tion is  to  be  solved  independently  of  others*  as  io  {sac- 
tical  business,  instead  of  copying  one  aAer  another. 

It  is  the  oheajMst  Arithmetic,  because  being  care- 
fully condensed  it  is  complete  in  one  volume,  whidi 
costs  only  about  ^He-third  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
arithmetical  series  in  which  the  same  matter  is  several 
times  repeated  in  diffsrent  books. 

For  examination  by  nkalL,  75  ecnt«. 

Letters  about  "  Introductions,**  &c,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

W.  PECK,  A.  M., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Spring  Water  I 

THE  OIOSAT  BBUEDT  VOB 

Cancer,  Scrofhla,  Oataaeoos  ilffectigas, 

BRIGHTS  DISEASE, 

AND  OTHER  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS,  AND 
ALL  IMPURITIES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Pamphlets,  with  Certificates  frota  caaineiit  physicians 
and  others,  sent  fi-ee. 

This  Spring,  which  has  no  other  name  than  the 
"  Vermont  Spring,'*  and  has  effected  cures  unpar- 
alleled by  any  other  in  existence,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  others,  eld  or  new,  in  tlie  same  State. 
Get  the  besL  The  genuine  bottles  bear  the  names  of 
the  Proprietors.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  by  the  Pro- 
prietors, 

8 AXE  df  CO.,  Sheldon,  VU 

HV:.  H.  SCHIBFFKU?r  &  CO^  Ag^enU, 

170  WiOiawi  St.,  Niw  Foi^. 


.A.rticies  lor  every  School. 

MAOm  to  Sebool  DUelplln«.    500  Gertifloatca,  Checks.  Cards,  eto f  1  M 

(They  save  time  of  Record- Keeping,  and  reduce  **  Rewards^'  to  perfect  syBtem. 
AIpK»b«t  Cl&arto.    New.  24x40  in.,  heavy  Manilla,  on  Rollers: 

1.  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figores 75 

2.  Small  Letters,  Points  and  Roman  Namerals 75 

Blmclc  Boards.  Perfect  slate  surface,  neatly  framed,  ready  msde  (any  size  to  order) : 

a.  Size  az3  ft.  both  sides  (12  sq.  ft  surfiice)..$3  50  I  4.  8U  x  4^  both  sides  (34  sq.  ft.  siir&oe)...$tt  50 
a.  "  2^x8^  "  18  "  "  -  5  as  5.  4?5  (tS,  "  40  **  "  1*  00 
3.     ••    8x4ft.        "        a4      "  -     -    TOO  1 6.  8x6    "       Uned  for  Music la  60 

UL.AOK  Boards,  Spherical,  for  Mathematical  Geography,  eto. — See  '^Geographical  List." 

Black  Board  Rubbers  t 

0.  Bheep-skiti,  small  size,  per  dos..  ..M  00 1  3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  long  bleached  wool. 5  00 
'  1.  **         regular  size,     '*       3  00    4.  Brussels,  New  and  Neat 0  00 

3.  **        longer  wool,  better  finish^  00 1  6.  Chamois-skin,  pat*d.  very  superior. •  00 

Black  Board  BaeeU.—Kendall's  Patent.    1.  Single $3  00.    2.  Double ^  oo 

1.  Blk? Walnut..  3  50.    2.  Blk. Walnut..*  50 

Black  Board  8upport_Hammond's.    Complete  and  substantial,  each.'. 5  00 

Boole  CarHer*.— For  Boys  and  Glris,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each 90 

Bcmk  BaseU— Kendall's  Patent     The  very  beat  Book-rut t  00 

CaU  Bella,  for  Teachers'  Desks.    Various  stylea,  silvered $1  to  3  50 

Cloefc*.  for  Scheol-room  walls.    Drop  octagon,  Eight-day •    0  00 

•*        "  Round  Corner,"  Lever,  8-inch  dial «  00 

Composition  Paper_"  An  Educational  Novelty,"  3  Nos.  Per  quire *0 

Orayoaa—Chalk,  White,  per  gross,  40o.     Colored,  per  gross 1  50 

Orayon  Holder^-^UBt  invented  and  patented,  each ^ 

Croqaet»— Complete  set,  and  book,  in  box.    Good  style  for  Schools T  50 

Cabo-Root  Block.~.In  neat  paper  box.    No.  1,  75c.    No.  2,  double t  00 

Desks  and  Settees,  ''  on  Physiological  Principles."    (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

Gymnastic  Apparatus— Dumb  Hells.  I  and  2.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pair 00 

Dumb  Bblls — 3  and  4.  For  Ladies  and  Youth 70 

Hand  Ringb.— L  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pr.  75c.    2.  For  Adults 75 

Imoian  Clubs.— Four  sizes  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $1  75  to  6  00 

Wakds.— Very  nicely  turned,  each  30c.    Same,  with  metallic  bulls,  each 75 

4^1obcs,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  "  Special  Geographical  List.'* 

Ink  IVells— -Heavy  Glass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  tl ;  Japanned  Iron  Coven.  Ijr  same . .    00 

Non-corroding  bright  metal)  doz. .  .93  00 Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  doz 3  00 

Iron .  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3  50 

Ink- Vente.— Scarlett's  patent,  for  fllli ng  Ink  Wells,  etc.,  each M 

•*  Kinder  Garten  Blocks,**  per  box *  00 

Map  and  Ckart  Support.~AdJustable  to  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts 10  00 

Medals,  for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  each 95 

MIoroseopes.— I.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  magnifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,  etc.l  50 

2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5  00 

Mottoes  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 75 

Multiplication  CI&arts_New,  24x40  in  ,  Manilla,  on  rollers,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  50 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  $1.95  ;  Same,  144  balls 1  50 

M  Object^-Teacl&lni;  Blocks.**-.62  Forms  and  Bolids  in  box 3  95 

Pointers,  for  i^lack  Boards  or  Map  Exercises,  8}  to  5  feet 30 

Pocket  Plantspbere._<«  A  Directory  of  the  Stars," 95 

Slating, ««  Kureka  Iilquld.**-.(Munprer*s.)  for  making  enduring  and  .unrivalled  Slate 
Surface  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall.    Per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  feet)  .3  oo 

-  Slated  Ifcaves,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  00 

SUte  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  $5.    2.  Larger,  per  1<^ 10  00 

Spelling-Sticks,  or  **  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each 95 

Pouts  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  Inbox 50 

Sentence-Sticks,  for  Primarians  "  to  build  up  sentences," 95 

Sets  of  small  words,  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box 50 

Thermometers,  Fahrenheit  scale,  of  very  best  make ^50 

Word-Cards,  for  **  Object  Teaching,"  200  common  nftmes,  in  box .1  00 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Company, 

Dealen  in  all  kinds  of  School  Merchandise, 

14  Bond  St,  New  York 


Choice  &  Attractive  New  Books. 


SABBIET  BSBCBEB  STOWE. 

OliDTOWBr  FOLKS.     Grown  8vo.    616 
pages.    $2.00. 

"  *  Oldtown  Folks,'  the  latest  pioduction  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  pen,  will  prove,  we  think,  more  popular 
ihan  any  other  of  her  works  since  *  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  '  took  the  country  by  storm.  It  contains  the 
very  flower  and  esisence  of  those  qualities  of  author- 
shin,— fine  descriptive  powerf,  keen  Yankee  wit, 
genial  humor,  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of  the 
pathos,  which  were  first  exhibited  with  such  won- 
derful prodicaliiy  in  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  " — 
New  York  Times.       " 

EEV.  W.  H.  H.  MTTUaAY. 

ADVEIVTURBS    IN    TUB    IVILDBIU 

NEiSS;  or,  C'AMpLipb  in  thk  Adirond* 
ACK8.  Kiffht  fail-page  illuHtrations.  $1.60. 
"  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to  '  rig  *  a  line,  bait 
a  hook,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and  cook  game, 
with  all  the  zest  of  the  profevional  sv>ort.sni.in.  but 
he  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  nature,  and  pic- 
tures her  in  all  her  vary inj?  phases.  To  wrire  so 
graphically  he  must  have  written  in  the  presence  of 
nature."— CA/rtf^tf  Tributte. 

MOSES  COIT  TYLEE. 

THK  BRAlVNVir^LK  PAPBRS.  %\  .50. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  cnnceive  how  so  much  gfod. 
sensible  information  on  the  siih]i;ct  of  muscular  t>\- 
ercisc  could  have  bi-cn  put  into  a  more  read.ihli' 
form.  In  his  sparkle  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  in  the 
wide  range  of  hi^  iiitorinat!i>n  and  genuine  sympa- 
thy with  his  subject.  Professor  Tyler  reminds  one 
strongly  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  whose  writings  on 
subjects  that  involve  the  delicate  truths  of  himian 
hygiene  are  unequalled  in  our  language."-— O^rr- 
land  Leader. 


ELIZABETE  STTJA&T  PHELPS. 

THE     GATBS     AJAR«      Cloth,   $1.50: 

Half  Calf.  $3,00. 

"  *  The  Gates  Ajar,'  by  Miss  E.  Stuart  Phelps, 
IS  a  meditative,  emotional  discourse,  or  in  fact  a  so- 
liloquy, replying  to  the  obstinate  questionings 
which  haunt  the  reflective  religious  mnid  with  re- 
gard to  the  mysteries  of  the  future  life.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  tenderness  of  feeling  and  rare  beauty 
of  style,  ap|)ealing  to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  re- 
fined and  mieiligent  readers.''— //*artA  and  I  fame. 

MIBTV,  IVOMBW,  AWD  GHOSTS.    $1  .-,0. 

"  We  predict  a  success  for  *  Men,  Women,  and 
Ghosts,*  which  will  be  only  second  to  that  which 
*  The  Gates  Ajar*  has  already  atuined."— CAtfa^^ 
youmal. 

BICEAED  E.   DANA,   Jr. 

TMTO  YBARS  BBFORB  THB  MAST. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    $1.50. 

"  Praise  of  *  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast '  would 
be  supererogatory.  The  style  preserves  its  con- 
tenl\  and  it  will  have  the  same  freshness  for  the 
readers  of  to-day  as  for  those  of  1840.  "—iVrw  York 
EvetuMg  Post. 


THACZESAT'S  KOVEZ& 

HOUSBHOIiD  BDITIOM.  Compaet, 
Blegant,  Uniform,  Cbeap.  6  Yote. 
$1  25  each. 

**  This  firm,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for 
the  neat,  handy,  and  cheap  hoaaehold  editions  of 
Scott's,  Dickens*s,  and  Reade*s  novels,  now  issue 
a  similar  edition  of  Thackeray.  For  the  library, 
and  for  the  repeated  readings  which  these  novels 
comoel,  this  is^  beyond  all  cavil,  the  best  edition  to 
puraiase.  It  is  unexceptionable  in  print  and  Irind- 
mg,  and  comes  within  the  means  of  almost  every 
low  of  books."— .Y^rw  Btd/ord Meraeiy, 


CHABLES  BEADE'S  NOVELS. 

HOUSBHOIiD     EDmOlf.       ITalfbrm, 
CompiMSt,  Ijeglble,  Handsome,  Cheap. 

8  vols.     $1.00  each.     Half  Calf,  $18  00 
a  aet. 

**  We  are  glad  to  welcome  sach  an  acceptable 
addition  to  the  American  library  of  modem  English 
literature.  After  Dickens,  no  English  author  of 
the  day  appeals  so  directly  to  all  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  race  as  Charles  Reade  His 
works  all  deserve  the  widest  circle  of  readers,  within 
whose  reach  they  can  be  brought,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  task  of  placing  them  before  the  Ame- 
rican public  in  a  tasteful  and  convenient  library 
form  has  been  undertaken,  and  so  well  executed, 
by  those  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  carrying  it  out 
.IS  the  publishers  of  the  preseut  seiics." — New 
York  Times. 


THOMAS  HTJQHES. 

TOW  BROWST'S  SCHOOD-nAY.S  AT 
RlGBY.  iVno  Popular  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.    $1.25. 

"One  of  the  most  delightful,  and  at  the  same 
time  inic  pictures  of  the  better  sort  \>f  school-boy 
life  cviT  p'.blished." — Loudon  Spectator, 


EDWABD  EVEBETT  HALE. 

IF,  YB9,  AND  PERHAPS.  $1.50. 
THB  INGHAM  PAPERS.  $1.50. 

"The  r|uality  of  Mr.  Hale's  stories  and  essays, 
now  happilv  familiar  to  numberless  readers,  espe- 
cially their  humor  and  easy,  genial  style,  niake  his 
books  just  what  one  wants  for  railway  reading,  or  to 
take  up  for  an  hour  in  the  intervals  of  other  occu- 
»^Wesiem  Bookseller, 


QEOBaE  ELIOT. 

THB    SPANISH    GIPST.      $1.60.      Half 

Calf,  $3.00. 

'*  It  is  emphatically  a  great  poem, — great  in  con- 
ception, iprat  in  execution.  1  he  story  is  as  grand 
and  massive  as  it  is  simple  :  all  the  personages  are 
sharply  chiselled  and  full  of  life ;  tne  landscapes 
are  magnificent ;  the  wise  reflections  and  apt  illus- 
trations incessant,  lavishly  enriching  every  page.*' 
— Blackwood's  Magauine. 


•#♦  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  recent  ^  price,  by  the  Pitblishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
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MiUWIO      FOR,      SCIIOOLSX 

THE   NEW  SONG  BOOK. 

JU&T    PVBI.ISHE]>t 

The  Diadem  of  School   Songs, 

By   rrof.   TTM.   TILX^rjTCJHAJSX. 


ITS  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS  MAKE  IT  A  DECIDED  NOraJY : 

Jls  ervdlcnt  and  appropriate  Music  ;  t^  carefully  selected  Poetry  /  and  its  superior 
system  of  instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Music,  make  it 

THE    VSB7    BEST    SCHOOL    HUSIC    BOOZ    EVE&    FTTBLISEED. 

Itfl  Soii|;«  are  adapted  to  every   possible  occasion  In  every  Iclnd  ot  School* 

IT  CONTAINS  : 

Academy  songs  :  autumnal  songs  ; 

13lrd  songs;  boatman  songs ; 

c^ommon  school  songs;  country  songs :  chantsj 

i>edicat10n  songs:  devotional  songs;  do  right; 

lijvening  songs;  exhibition  songs  ;  exercise; 

I'T'LOWER  SONGS;    FIELD;    FREE  SCHOOL;    FAMILY  CIRCLE; 
C:]rYMNASTIC  SONGS;    GRADED  SCHOOL;  GOOD  CHILDREN: 
IIaRVEST  SONGS;    HOLIDAY;    HOME  CIRCLE; 
I NFANT  SCHOOL  SONGS  :    INDUSTRY  ; 

.Juvenile  SONGS;  june  songs ;  etc.; 

IVEEP-IN-THE-RIGHT  SONGS;    KINDNESS; 

Labor  SONGS;  love  songs ;   little  singers: 

]\IaY  SONGS;    MORNING  SONGS  ;    MORAL  SONGS  ; 
IV ATIONAL  SONGS;    NIGHT  SONGS;    NEATNESS; 

Order  SONGS:  opening  songs ;  obedience; 

I^ARTING  SONGS;    PASTORAL;    PATIENCE;    PAI^IOTIC 
C^UIET  SONGS; 

I^ECESS  SONGS;    RAIN  ;    ROUNDS  in  a,  3  and  4  l^ts; 
HOCIAL  SONGS;    SKATING;    SUNSHINE;    SPRING; 
T'eACHERS'  INSTITUTE  SONGS:    TEMPERANCE; 
T.TSEFUL  SONGS,  Unrivaled; 

"Vacation  songs  ;  visitors'  songs  ; 

"Winter  songs  ; 

^zxlcelsior  songs;  'xercises  in  sight  seeing; 

^^oung-people  songs:  

^•^  ^XaCTLY  THE  SONGS  TO  SUIT  ALU" 

j»-  PRICE    PEH    DOZEN •»  <H> 

Specimen    mailed    for   00   cents. 


Cleveland's  Hymns  for  Schools $0  60      $0  75 

With  appropriate  selections  from  Scripture,  and  tunes  suited  to  the  metres  of  the  Ifymna. 

TIjc  Hvmns  are  ad.iptcd  to  each  dav  of  the  ycar»  are  familiar,  and  will!  be  loved  as  long  as  the  EwgKsh 
language  eiidurcs.     Only  a  few  good  old  tunes  are  given,  easy  to  be  sung,  and  favorites  with  all. 

Alleghanv  Acad,  of  Music  Song  Rook,  |o  45    o  60  I  Song  Cabinet,  Allen,  •        -        -        $0  4S    <*  ^ 

Forest  Choir,  George  F.  Root,         -  50        65     Song  Wreath,  ...        -  43        Oc 

Silver  Lute,  George  F".  Root,  -  45        60 1  -i^ 
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American  Educational  Monthly, 

DEVOTED  TO 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATURE. 


"The  leading  Edaeationil  Jooraal  in  America.'*— /^MiwviVZr  ymumaJ,  ^  '      V 

** A livelynd  Independent  Monthly."— ^inw^jfawi  Nmhtr^ikL        >    ^  ."'••« 

"  Particularly  desirable  are  the  clear,  candid  etatemenU  of  the  ttnuattally  well-done  rerieiff  of 

booka,"— ^MM</  T\LbU. 
*'  Its  artides  are  short  and  comprehensive.    lu  notices  of  books  and  criticisms  are  just  and  intalliflniC." 

•^NiUMfial  Intelligtnctr. 

$1.50  PEE  ANNUM.'     SINGLE  NUMBEES,  15o. 


LIBERAL  i»rem:ixjm:s  fou  is-yo. 

!•    For  Club  of  THREE  new  Subscribeis  (with  I4.50),  we  -will   send  free,  by  mail, 
uWatson^e  Manual   of  CalUtlLenlcs,*' 

very  fully  illustrated— Music  for  Exercises,  etc    (Its  price  is  I1.25.) 

3.    For  Club  of  FOUR  Subscribers  (with  ^00),  we  will  send  free,  by  mail, 

ii  The  LaMryer  In  tlio  School  Room,'* 

comprising  the  Laivs  of  all  the  States  on  important  educational  subjects,  carefully  compiled,  arranged 
cited,  and  explained,  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar.    (Its  price  is  *i.»sJ 

3.    For  Club  of  SIX  Subscribers  (with  ^00),  we  will  send  free, 

»» WedgATOod^s  Govciiuncnt  and  Ija-ws  of  the  United  Statea,*' 

A  comprcliensive  view  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Organization  of  the  State  and  National  Goverv 
nietOs.  It  contains  the  law  to  enable  every  one  to  discharge  wiih  intelligence  and  fidelity  his  duties  to  the 
.State  and  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affeirs  with  safety  to  himself  and  justice  10  others.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  ablest  jurists,  who  conimend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  l*he 
need  of  the  knowledge  presented  is  undeniable.    (Us  price,  in  cloth  binding,  is  $3.50^) 

4«    For  Club  of  EIGHT  Subscribers  and  |za.oo, 

«« 'Wcbater**  Bfational  Pictorial  OleUonarjr,** 

Recently  published,    Contains  1,040  octavo  pages.    (Its  price  ia  |6.oa) 

G.     For  SIXTEEN  Subscribera  and  I34.00, 

u  IVebster^s  Unabridged  Royal  itnarto  Pictorial  Oictionau^.** 

(Its  price  i^  |z3.oo.) 

O.  For  Qub  of  FORTY  Subscribers  (with  ^50100),  we  will  aepd  free  tlie  FIVE  bOOKS  named : 
above. 

SPECIAL   Inducements   to   Subscribe    NOW. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  1870  will  receive  Angust,  September,  October,  November  and  Decem'bec 
of^i869,  without  charge  t 

CLUB  RATES  (without  premiums.)— Three  Subscribe**  fbr  I4.00 ;  six  subscribers  for  $7.50;  tentvb-. 
scVibto  for |i 2.00 ;  twenty  subscribers  for  S»x  (Qub  subscnbers  may  be  at  any  number  of  different, 
offiq^a.)  ' 

%ST  Agents  ari  wanted  in  ivery  locality.    Circular  and  specimens  free  on  receipt  of  postage. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

i'ublishersi  Ti  'JB'ond"St.,  Veio  Twrk* 


M  ^^  o  vjv  c  BMU7/  r. ) 


IISTew  Header  Every  Month. 


TBA£IH£RS  everywhere  are  calling  for  something  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Beading  Booke  now  used  5n  the  schoolB.     These  compila- 
tions^ however  excellent  of  their  kind,  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  times.    Americaii  ^hoys  and  girls  are  dissatisfied  with  their  dull*- 
ness  and  lack  of  life.    First  of  all  things,  children  now-a-days  demand 
novelty.    Reading  Books  as  a  class  lack  this  indispensable  charm.    Be- 
ing' permanent,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  also  at  all  times  ii'esh 
and  interesting.    "Nd  matter  how  choice  and  appropriate  the  selection 
they  contain,  the  pupils  soon  get  tired  of  them  and  want  something  new. 
Every  teacher  knows  with  what  animation  a  class  takes  up  a  new 
Header.     Glad  of  the  change,  and  curious  to  know  what  the  new  book 
eontainB,  the  bo^s  and  girls  read  it  through  in  a  few  days.    The  class- 
readiil^'  drags  slowly  after.    Long  be^re  the  book  is  done  with  as  a 
"textbook,  the  selections  have  ceased  to  be  novel,  and  consequently 
have  become  uninteresting.    As  the  pupils  lose  their  Z3al,  the  reading 
•^xercide  grows  dull  and  tiresome,  and  in  the  end  seems  rather  to  create 
ti  didtadte  fbr  reading  than  a  love  for  it.    Hence  fbllow  the  frequent 
changes  of  books  and  Series  to  the  cost  and  consequent  displeasure 
of  parents. 

In  some  places  the  daily  newspapers  have  been  introduced  to  meet  the 
want  of  fresh  reading  in  the  class-room,  and  to  supply  to  pupils  the  in- 
•  formation  concerning  current  events  that  most  school  children  are  so 
"deficient  in.  Such  papers,  however,  are  manifestly  unfit  for  the  school 
room,  both  in  style  and  matter.  What  is  good  in  them  is  generally  of 
too  advanced  a  character  for  the  young, — presupposing  as  it  does 
maturity  on  the  part  of  the  reader, — ^while  very  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  best  regulated  papers  is  unfit  to  be  read  by  children.  The 
longer  our  boys  and  giiis  are  kept  from  an  acquaintance  with  police 
reports,  and  the  horrible  crimes  and  casualties  that  form  the  stjiple  of 
ordinary  newspapers,  the  better  it  is  for  them. 

Juvenile  papers  and  magizlnos  have  been  tried  in  other  places,  with 
some  advantage  over  the  common  reading  books.  The  greater  part  of 
such  children's  Hterature,  however,  is  too  puerile  and  trivial  for  the  ma- 
jority. <rf  obholars,  even  ivfaen  it  is  at  all  adapted  for  class  reading. 


A  NEW  MEADER  EVEBT  MONTEL 

Between  the  jiiTenile  mogaadnes  and  the  old  folks'  inftgiMgnf«>  time 
an  hiatus  in  our  first  dass  periodical  literature  that  needs  to  be  fib 
In  filling  it  the  wants  of  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  fresh  and  at  ih 
same  time  instmotire  reading,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  joiaA  far  waaA 
bridge  between  our  purely  juvenile  and  our  first  rate  adult  fitsratort 
would  be  supplied. 

To  meet  these  special  needs,  the  undersigned  propose  to  btcin 
shortly  the  publication  of  a  New  lUudnUed  MonMy  Mms^azime/af  M 
School  and  Family^  to  be  caUed 

The    Reader. 

The  Reader  will  be  of  Crown  Octavo  size,  of  not  less  tban  Ninsfy-^ 
six  pages  a  month,  clearly  printed  on  toned  paper  and  finely  iUnabraled^ 
making  two  volumes  a  year,  of  about  six  hundred  pages  esoh»  in06 
many  iUustrationa  The  volumes  will  begin  with  March  and 
ber,  to  accommodate  the  usual  school  terms. 

The  raading  matter  will  bo  mainly  selected  from  the  writia^s  sf  tiM| 
best  authors  in  every  department  of  Uterature  calculated  to  intarssi  sad' 
instruct  the  young.  Great  care  will  be  taken  to  have  the  i 
the  very  highest  order  of  literary  merit,  and  such  as  will 
entertainment  -mih,  profitable  instruction.  The  cultivation  of  a  ppvalitsr- 
ary  taste,  and  a  desire  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  writingis  at  all 
ages,  will  be  a  leading  purpose  of  the  Maga2dne.  The  original  matter  wiU 
consist  principally  of  digests  and  summaries  of  current  new8|»  designed 
to  make  the  readers  acquainted  with,  and  to  create  in  them  a  lively  in- 
terest in,  the  events  of  the  day.  Special  pains  will  be  taken  to  provide 
readable  sketches  (with  engraved  illustrations  when  needed)  of.  the 
more  important  achievements  of  engineering  and  mechanical  skill,  and 
such  other  manifestations  of  the  world's  progress,  as  may  be  of  intOTest 
to  the  class  for  whom  The  Header  is  intended. 

Bearing  in  miud  the  fact  that,  to  the  young,  all  literature  is  new^  and 
considering  the  use  to  be  made  of  The  Reader  in  the  schools;,  onr  plan 
of  choosing  matter  for  its  instructive  value  and  literary  merits  without 
regard  to  its  age,  will  meet,  we  think,  with  general  approbation.  It 
will  certainly  enable  us  to  ofier  from  month  to  month  a  greater  vari^ 
of  first  rate  [reading  than  could  be  brought  together  in  any  other  way. 

A  Prospectus  gi^ing  iernis,  etc.,  will  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks. 

J.  W,  Schermerhorn  &  Co,, 

f4  "Bond  Si.,  J^€w  IhrJt. « 


American  School  Desk  &  Settee. 

.'    '      ^ Constructed  on  Pbystological  Principles." 


OZOBQB  MUVOXB*ft  PJLTXKTS. 


CoKBimo  Dtax.  amo  Sxttbb. 


COMBINED  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

l^ice    List : 

1.  Children's  Desk  and  Settee $5  50 

2.  Primary  Desk  and  Settee, 6  00 

3.  Intennediate  Desk  and  Settee,  ...  7  00 

4.  Grammar  School  Desk  and  Settee,  7  25 

5.  High-School  Desk  and  Settee, ....  7  50 
e.  Academic  Desk  and  Settee, 8  00 

Settees  for  Bear  Bows— any  size. .  3  50 

INDEPENDENT  DESK  AND  SETTEE. 

7.  Primary  D.  and  S.,  Independent.  $7  25 

8.  Intermediate, 7  50 

9.  Grammar  •*        7  75 

10.  High-Sohool  *'        8  00 

11.  Academic  •*        8  50 

12.  Settees   for   Lecture  and   Class- 

Rooms,  6  to  10  feet  long,  per 
foot,     (^ny  \tn(fiis  to  ortfei-) 90 

Prices  eiven  abore  are  for  dmAU  de»kt  to  accommo- 

*^  _••_  «?> ! — i*     ..*„_^.    J^»1.A        JLm^^^t^    ^m 


IUDBPKNDtNT  DbSK  AND  SSTTBS.] 


approved  styles. 


The  peculiar  points  of  excellence  which  have 
made  the  New  American  School  Desks  and 
Settees  so  highly  esteemed,  are  as  follows  :— 

I.  They  art  con^fortabU  /or  the  ^u^Qt—xY^  seat  and 
back  being  carved  to  fit  the  person,  thus  making  tlie/rvjt^ 
position  the  easiett.  This  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  be- 
yond the  attention  of  School  Desk  Makers. 

II.  The  folding-uat^  with  its  many  and  varied  ad- 
vantages. 

III.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  parts  is  simple: and 
ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in  other  achool- 
fumittire.  llie  points  of  attachment,  in  seat,  settee-back, 
and  desk-top,  are  strongly  dovetailed  together,  giving  the 
following  advantages :  a.  The  Desks  and  SeUces  can  be 
readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  an  inexperienced  person. 

I  The  ]iarts  nnitua'.Iy  support  and  stiffen  each  other,  c.  Warping  is  rendered  impossible,  d.  No 
dieckiiig  or  splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swelling  incident  to  changes  of  temperature — the 
seat,  back,  and  top  being  fastened  or  "locked"  to  prevent  iL  /.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no 
fitting  to  set  them  up,  they  may  be  packed  flat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinary  freight,  witluKit 
danger  of  damage,  and  at  less  ilian  one-fi/th  the  diarges  on  ordinary  furniture.  Tkit  is  a  tuott  imfor- 
tamt  featnre. 
IV.  Tkey  intent  a  better  appearance,  yielding  to' the  School  Room  a  cheerfulness  and  grace  unrivaled. 


Kkw  AmBRICAN  SsfTKB. 
Six  grades—  or  all  sizes  of  pupils. 


FoU  Deseriptlre  .Gatalocii*  M»t  ^m  ^ 


.i-i. 


Erasers  for  Black-Boards. 


Tub  dusty  mg,  for  ecasing  marks  from  ^lack  Boards,  is  disappearing  with  the 
fUovenly  teachers  who  Vere  better  kndxm  in  the  past  than  in  the  present  No  tidy 
teacher  can  permit  the  scattering  of  dnst  about  the  school  room,  defiling  the  furni- 
ture, books  and  dressed  of  pupils.  To  meet  the  increasnng  demand  for  Erasers  or 
Black-Botird  Kubbers,  wo  muuufacture  the  following  varied  st^ies  : 

No.  O.  Size  2.^  iuches  by  34  inches— this  being  about  half  the  refpilar  size.  The 
block  is  of  ash  or  other  suitiible  wood,  properly  grooved  for  grasping  with  the  hand. 
Thin 'block  is  covered  with  sheepskin,*  umially  that  known  as  *' Shearling."  The 
skin, IS  securely  fastened  to  the  block  and  then  bound  with  binders'  cloth.  Price, 
per  dozen .$i^  OO 

No.  1.  Size,  2i  in.  by  7i  in.  This  is  our  regular  size  of  block,  and  is  uniform 
with  the  following  numbers.  The  block  is  grooved  and  covered  with  the  same  kind 
of  sheepskin  as  is  used  for  No.  0. — It  is  secured  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  bonnd 
with  binders'  cloth.     Price,  per  dozen $3  OO 

No.  ^.  Is  covered  with  first  cla.ss  lambskin,  having  heavy  and' durable  Wool, 
The  binding  is  leather.     Price,  per  dozen . . . .  ^ $4  OO 

No.  3.  Is  made  of  A  1  lambskiu.lrating  very  fine  l^ng  bleached  wool,  bound 
with  red  morocco.    Price,  per  dozen . , $5  OO 

Ko.  4.  ^^  Brussels."  This  Hubbor  ui  made  like  No.  3,  except  that  a  good 
qiuility  of  Bnissels  carpeting  takes  the  place  of  the  lambskin.  It  is  pronounced  an 
ex^Uent  Black  Board  eraser.     Price,  per  dozen . . . ; • $5  OO 

No.-  5.  *^  Tapestry "  is  same  as  No.  4,  except  that  a  very  fine  heavy  velvet 
Tapestvy  carpeting  is  substituted  for  Brussels.  It  is  a  handsome  and  efficient  Kub- 
bcr,  highly  esteemed  in  Young  Ladies'  Seminaries  and  Colleges.  Price,  per 
dozen * $5  50 

Ne.  6.  ^^  California  Rubber  "  is  made  over  an  elaborate  block,  in  three 
parts',  screwed  together,  peculiar  to  this  style.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
regular  size.  It  is  covered  with  a  superior  ^eavy  Bed  Plush.  Its  construction  re- 
quires no  binding.    Price,  per  dozen $6  OO 

No.  7.  *^The  Citaiuois  Rubber'^ — patented.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
strips  ot  Chamois  skin,  necurely  fixed  in  a  good  hard  wood  block,  properly  groofved 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  series  of  Chamois  edges  come  in  snug 
contjict  with  the  Black  Board,  most  effectually  removing  every  particle  of  dust, 
gathi'ring  it  up  between  tlio  folds.  When  filled  the  dust  may  be  entirely  discharged 
by  rubbing  tWo  Rubbers  briskly  together — thus  all  the  wasted  chalk  may  be  conveyed 
out  of  the  school  rooiii.  It  proves  durable  and  is  very  highly  appreciated.  Price, 
per  dozen $6  OO 

We  claim  that  our  Black  Board  Kubbers  are  tlie  very  best  manufactured. 
We  will  pay  liberally  for  any  new  inventions  or  improvements  on  these  arliclen. 


The  Chamois  Slate  Rubber. 

«A   GKM  FOR  THE   SCHOOL-ROOM." 

It  dispense*  with  »|K>TVse  and  wAter,  in  erasinjr  marks  from  the  alate.  No  more  need  ihe  teadier  bear  the 
frequent  question,  '*  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  tu  wash  my  alate?"  Nor  need  the  child  spit  viiou  his  alate  to 
erase  the  marks. 

It  is  made  ut  woi^d  and  chnmols-skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skin  snugly  against  the  sur* 
face  of  slate. 

Kvery  Teacher  will  recommend  it  because  of  iu.real  conveniens  an4  neatness.  Every  pupil  will  buy  it 
It  costs  no  more  than  a  Ro<»d  sponge. 

No.  I,  size  I  in.  by  i|'$,  Price,  per  too,  S^  OO.    No.  a,  sJ«e  2  inches  square,  per  xoo,  Sl'O  OO. 

(Specimens,  by  mail,  ol  No.  i,  1C>  OOlltS— of  No.  a,  15  ceiltH.) 

L  W.  Schermerhom  &  Go.,  Manufacturers, 


<inmanin;|5«ltlir|rjjB8l3; 


tk^ /tikfwhtg  hceiis  dhrt  rtcommti^eB  as  Jh*  xmry 
A'*/  ev4r  offered  to  the  pttblic^  which,  added  to 
th^if  very  m9der^  pricex  »  Cif^ittg  ihfir^gneral 
eedofthn  ihnmgkbut  the  ccnntiy. 

A113r,  F.,  Rndlmenta  of  Uie  German 
I«ang«liLg«h*  ^xeitbes  ih  Pronouncing, 
Spelling  and  Translating.    |a35. 

lieamlng  tbe  Gesmaii  -Z<aMii<ig«» 

With    Pronunciation   by  J.  C.  Oehlcchlager. 
Revised  Edition  of  1869. 

First  CouTV  (l^e  Prd^tifeal  JPart)  |o.6d  ;  S«roBd 
Course  (Theoretical  Part)  I0.40:  Complete  $1.00. 

^ Oernaan    HaAclwritIn||p»     Being,  a 

Companion,  to  erery  Gernum  Granraar  and 
Reader.    With  Notes  by  W.  Grauert.    Ito.40. 

ClRAITSRT,  "W.,   Man-nal  or  <Ke  On^^ 

man    I«angaftg;c.        First    Part    I0.40 ; 
Second  Part ^^.40 ;  Complete  #0.70. 

Specimen-copies  sent  free  by  mail  upon  receipt 
of  half-price.  Favorable  terms  for  fij^t  intro- 
duction. .        •    • 

'  B.  STSISEB,  Ptiblifihet,  - 
'   ^  aw2  24  Frankfort  Sti^tU  iViro  York, 


Kihdergftrten  Giifde, 

With  Music  for  tt)^  JBUys, 

T!f  Mis.  Horace  Maun,  md^H^bethiT.  Feabody. 


paper,  doth,  216  pages. 
.P^9»  by  mall,..,^....., $1  85 

,     .,      CONTENTS.  1 

Chap.  I.— KiNDBRGARTtfN  I  t^^hat  is  it  ? 
■   «It.-^R(>oicl,  etc. 
in.— Music 
lY.— Pj.AY§,  Gyb(N4stics>  and  Dancing. 

v.— ThB  KlIfSERdKRTNCR. 
YI. — KiNDBRGARTEN  OCCUPATIONS. 

YIL— Moral  and  Religious  Exercu^s. 
VIII. — Object  Lessons. 
IX.— Geometry. 
X.— Reading. 

Xf.— Granlhar  and  L.X>?cOAr.tfs. 
,     XII.— Geography.' 

XIII.— The  Shcrkt  of  PgwEK, 
XIY.— Moral  Culture  of  Infancy. 

^    J.  W,  Sctermerhoni  &  Co., 

Publishers, 
U  Bond  SI.',  Aive  York. 


BDWAEDS  &  WEBB'S 

ANALYTICAL  READERS, 

Though  completed  lees  than  two  years,  hare  received  tho  highest  praii^  from  a 

.large  number  of  our  leading  educators,  and  have  found  their  way,  in,^pite  of  the 
strongest  competition,  into  many  of  our  best  Public  and  Norma!  Schools,  'from 
Maine  to  Califbniia,      <  /    *  •  *  " 

As  improved  Text-books,  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  tiiat  they  are  commended  by 
nine  out  of  every  tstt  practical  teftfilldra  vhaliftte  examined  th^m. 

The  Analytical  Spellor  contains  more  liovelties  and  oxcellences  than  any  other 
book  of  its  cSass.  '*  ' 

All  Teachers  and  Committees  who  contemplate  a  change  of  Headers,  should 
consider  the  Analjrtlcal.  *     " 

Prices.— First  deader,  28  cents ;  Second, '  50  cents ;  Third,  75  cents  ;  Poh^, 
.  9Q  cento.;  FifOi,  $1.25.;. Sixth*  $1.60  \  Qp^UXsr,  25  conts. 

..    .         .    .^    .^T- Send  for  ^ipiivc^ion  on  ffceipt  of  half  the  pric$.  ^^Si^ 

599  Pr0<^a^i  J^.  Y^9  aiiUi,jp4  j^mont  St.,  Boston- 


A  National    Religious    Newspaper. 


#  •  »  >  • 


THE    METHODIST, 

An  Eight-Fage  Weekly,  Published  at  114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

A  Free  Paper  to  the  end  of  this  year  to  all  NJRW 
Subscribers  for  1870. 

Tbb  Mbthodist  will,  on  Jannary  let,  oommeiiea  its  EleTenth  Volume  of  htgbly  mooeMftil 
publication.    Its  Pabliahen  invite  attention  to  a  few  of  its  leading  featoret : 

It  circnlatee  a  pore  literature. 

Its  BMIitorla.1  page  is  marked  by  able  writing,  and  famisbesiburormoneirfiforiAli  on 
the  isBues  of  the  dajr,  both  in  Chukch  and  Stitb,  aa  well  aa  on  other  themes,  bo]i^  religions 
and  secular,  with  brief  paragraphs  on  minor  topics. 

A  aerial  Story,  by  one  of  the  well-known  writers  of  our  country,  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
paper  next  year. 

The  SIBIiOvlNI  QiiPABTRIiNIT 

Is  one  of  its  leading  features.  It  contains  fresh  Sermons  ever  J  week,  from  various  ministers, 
from  onr  own  and  other  evangelical  denominations,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  briehtest 
lights  of  the  American  Pulpit.  During  the  past  year  oar  columns  have  been  enriched  with 
the  disoourses  of  Bishops  Simpson,  Janes,  Clark,  Thom^n.  Si^ott,  and  Kingsley,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Newman  Hall,  Wilfism  Morley  Punshon,  Drg.  Cuyler,  IfoCttntock,  IJyng, 
Fowler,  Hatfield.  Btorrs.  Newman,  Bartine,  Hall,  Mattieon,  and  o.hcrs.  It  thus  gives  from 
week  to  week  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  on  themes  most  important  to  man. 

The  Sermons  are  reported  expressly  for  Thk  Mreodist. 

Its  DepartmeAt  fl>r  the  Clilldreit  and  Yootb  contains  a  FBESH  Ftobt  every  week, 
together  with  a  **  Chat  with  the  Little  Folks,'*  which  renders  it  most  aoceptabfe  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  young.  > 

Its  Agrteultur»l  and  Flnanelal  Departments  will  always  aiTord  Farmers  and 
Business  men  items  of  interest 

Its  selections  are  in  the  best  taste,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  its  readers.  THB 
MBTUOPI8T  is  in  every  respeot  a 

Oomplete    JPamily    Ne^rspaper. 

IT  IS  JEDri'JU)  BX  HBM 

REV.  GEORGE  R.  OROOKS,  B.D*, 

AbBISTED  BT  an  AbLB    GoBPS    OV    GoiiTBZBXrTOBS.       AmONO  whom    AliB  : 

Bev.  BI8B0F  SDCF302T,  Ti.li.  \  Bev.  »BN  XcCLINTOCZ,  LLD. 
Ber.  ABEL  STEVENS,  LIi.S.|  and  ^ots, 

49"  Postage,  prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  received,  Twenty  Cents  per  year. 

tar  Any  one  sending  Thbbb  Subbcbibbbs  and  $7.60,  will  receive  a  Foukth  ccpy  free  for 
one  year. 

M^  SraoiMBN  Copibs  furnished  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  postage-stamp  to  prepay  ringle 
postage. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

VI.  — ^Wtf  RTEMBERG. 

IN  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles,  it  was  announced  that  they  would 
be  compiled  from  the  British  Blue-Book  containing  the  replies  of  the 
English  ministers  abroad  to  Lord  Stanley's  circular  calling  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  state  of  Techni&I  Education  on  the  Continent. 

We  make  an  e;cception  of  this  article,  for  the  reason  that-  the  State  we 
have  chosen  for  review  is  not  represented  in  those- reports.  ,  A  very  full 
statement  of  the  educational  system  of  Wtlrtemberg,  however,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  is  given  by  the  eminent 
English  advocate  of  industrial  schools,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  in  his  recent 
work  entitled  "Systematic  Technical  Education."  From  that  book  we 
derive  the  material  for  this  article,  our  space  permitting  us  to  give  on!}' 
the  barest  outline  of  the  great  and  varied  educational  work  done  by  this 
"  model  nation  on  a  small  scale,"  as  Mr.  Russell  justly  calls  it 

At  the  head  of  the  system  stands  the  Polytechnic  University  of  Stutt- 
gardt,  which  is  designed  to  educate  the  highest  classes  of  professional 
men.  This  institution  provides  five  courses  of  instruction  of  one  year 
each,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Mathematical  and  the  Technical. 
The  former  consists  of  two,  and  the  latter  of  three  classes.  The  Techni- 
cal branch  is  subdivided  into  four  schools  :  i.  For  Architecture  ;  a.  For 
Engineering ;  3.  For  Machinery ;  4.  For  Technical  Chemistry,  with  the 
subdivisions,  (a)  chemical  manufactures;  {b)  mines;  (c)  pharmacy. 
There  is  also  a  parallel  class  for  the  training  of  merchants.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  course  of  general  superior  scientific  and  literary  education  for 
professors,  lecturers,  and  men  of  leisure.  The  building  appropriated  to 
the  division  of  practical  instruction  forms  one  of  ^he  finest  piles  of  modern 

[EBt«r«d  McordiDR  to  Act  of  ConmM,  in  tlw  tmt  18tt,  bv  3.  W.  8«h«mOTtHMni  *  Co.,  la  tho  Cl«rk*t  Ofleo 
ot  ttelHitrtct  Court  of  the  United  #ut««  for  the  Soathom  Dbtrltst  of  Nov  York.  J 
If.ll.1lM  PrtM  «re  at  Uborty  to  oopjr,  yrorldod  crtdtt  to  glvon  to  Th»  itauriem  XJunHmal  MouM^. 
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arctiitectare  in  Stuttgardt.  Besides  the  usual  lecture-rooms  and  studies* 
there  are  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physical  laboratoiy,  mineialogical 
museums,  laboratories  for  constructive  experiments,  plaster-modelling 
rooms,  mechanical  workshops,  wood-modelling  rooms,  rooms  for  draw- 
ing, a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  stafiT  of 
instructors,  besides  the  director  of  the  entire  institution,  consists  of  24 
head-masters,  9  under-masters,  11  assistants,  and  7  private  tutors.  In 
the  winter-term  of  1865-6,  there  were  in  attendance  468  students  and 
scholars,  of  whom  163  were  in  the  mathematical  and  305  in  the  techni- 
cal division.  In  the  summer-term,  the  number  was  393, — 149  in  the 
mathematical  and  J44  in  the  technical  division. 

The  college  for  the  Building  Trades,  also  in  Stuttgardt,  is  even  more 
important  than  the  University.  At  the  University  the  scale  of  education 
is  too  high  and  broad,  and  its  quality  too  ambitious  for  any  but  the  high- 
est members  of  any  technical  profession  or  trade.  The  more  ordinaiy 
and  numerous  members  of  the  trades  and  professions,  who  need  quite 
as  much  a  thorough  practical  training,  find  themselves  insufficiently  edu- 
cated to  enter  the  University,  and  without  leisure  to  devote  to  it  the  long 
and  continuous  time  necessary  for  its  courses.  A  narrower  course  is 
wanted  for  foremen  and  clerks  of  work^  and  for  directors  and  man- 
agers of  small  sections  of  works ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  humblest 
craftsman  should  be  able  to  get  such  an  education,  as,  with  intelligence, 
diligence,  and  probity,  may  enable  him  to  rise  to  distinction  and  skill  in 
some  one  thing. 

Appreciating  the  needs  of  these  classes,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
directora  of  the  Technical  University  represented  to  the  Government  the 
expedienqr  of  forming  for  them  a  new  school,  which  was  accordingly 
established.     This  school  succeeded  so  quickly  and  so  compl^ely,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  quite  as  large  and  handsome  a  building,  and 
to  employ  quite  a^  large  a  staff  of  instructors,  as  for  the  original  poly- 
technic university.     It  is  now  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  meritori- 
ous schoob  on  the  continent    The  men  whom  it  was  especially  designed 
to  help  in  their  trades  are  stone-masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  to 
be  trained  for  future  master-builders ;  lower-class  builders  to  be  trained 
for  master-buildera,  constructors  of  public  works,  subterranean  works, 
and  reservoirs ;  constructors  of  water-works,  river-works,  and  mill-works, 
and  land-surveyors  of  the  first  and  second  class.     The  general  workmen 
whose  education  it  undertakes,  are  plasterers,  tilers,  roofers,  joiners  and 
carpenters,  glaziers,  turners,  decorators,  ornament  sculptors,  modellers, 
engravers,  smiths,  gold  and  silver  workers,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen. 
Its  great  merit  is  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  each  separate  class. 
For  young  men  who  are  much  employed  in  winter  and  less  in  summer, 
it  provides  summer  courses  of  study,  and  gives  them  vacation  in  winter. 
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and  vice  versa.  It  has  classes  in  the  early  morning,  the  same  at  mid-day, 
and  the  same  again  in  the  evening ;  and  the  hours  of  the  different  classes 
are  so  timed  that  the  pupil  may  attend  many  or  f<iw  hour$  of  the  day,  and 
^till  obtain  the  instruction  he  requires. 

This  school  is  presided  over  by  the  most  distinguished  architect  of 
Wtirtemberg,  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  professors  and  masters 
under  him.  Systematic  courses  are  provided  for  those  who  can  go 
through  the  education  required  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence ;  and 
their  estimation  of  its  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  school  is 
crowded  by  exactly  that  class  of  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 
The  attendance  the  winter-term  of  1865-6,  was  587,  of  whom  475  were 
actual  builders.  During  the  summer  of  1866  there  were  115  pupils,  87 
of  whom  were  builders.  Of  the  702  different  scholars  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  272  were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 ;  404  between  17 
and  25  ;  17  between  25  and  30,  and  9  were  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

Subordinate  to  this  institution  are  the  Higher  Trade  Schools,  of  which 
there  were,  in  1865-6,  one  hundred  and  eight,  divided  according  to  their 
interior  arrangements  into  the  following  groups  :  {a)  4  finishing  schools, 
with  public  rooms  for  drawing  and  Sunday  and  evening  classes  for  trade ; 
{b)  1 1  finishing  schools,  with  public  rooms  for  drawing,  and  Sunday  and 
evening  classes  for  tradesmen  and  merchants;  (c)  81  finishing  trade- 
schools  with  Sunday  and  evening  classes,  but  without 'rooms  foi^  drawing ; 
{J\  finishing  trade-schools  with  evening  classes  but  no  Sunday  classes  ; 
{e)  2  trade-schools  with  Sunday  teaching  only ;  {/)  6  pure  drawing- 
schools  with  no  further  instruction.  The  attendance  at  these  schools  is 
about  9,000  pupils,  with  an  average  of  one  master  for  every  twenty  pupils. 

The  next  class  of  institutions  are  wisely  situated,  not  in  the  metropolis, 
but  in  ^he  country.  They  are  schools  for  country  occupations  and  trades, 
and  are  called  "agriculture  and  forestry  establishments."  There  is,  tfirst, 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  Hohenheim,  with  twenty-one 
masters.  It  is  divided  into  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry ;  the 
farming  school ;  the  gardening  school,  and  special  agricultural  courses. 
There  are  under  it  three  practical  farming-schools  in  three  different  dis- 
tricts, and  each  school  has  under  its  care  State  domains  comprising  from 
400  to  500  square  miles.  A  large  brewery  is  attached  to  one  of  these 
establishments.  Subordinate  to  these  schools  are  others  distributed 
throughout  the  country;  and  in  addition  to  these  are  523  obligatoiy 
winter-evening  schools,  with  instructions  in  farming,  free  finishings- 
schools  for  farmers,  evening  meetings,  lectures,  etc,  affording  agricul- 
tural instruction  to  over  12,000  persons. 

The  Veterinary  College  at  Stuttgardt  is  an  institution  for  instruction  in 
the  anatomy,  physiology,  training,  and  diseases  of  animals.  The  school 
year  of  1865-6,  it  numbered  four  head-masters,  4  assistants,  and  57  pupils. 
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Attached  to  the  college  are  hospitals  for  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domes- 
tic animals,  in  which  1,936  animals  were  treated  ;  and  a  smithy,  in  which 
4,000  animals  were  shod. 

The  School  of  Art-workmen,  with  five  masters  and  four  assistants,  gave 
instruction  to  50  pupils,  of  whom  12  were  painters,  18  were  sculptors, 
and  5  were  lithographem. 

With  such  upper  schools  for  the  technical  training  of  the  people,  it 
will  be  readily  imagined  that  there  must  be  a  complete  organization  of 
schools  leading  up  to  them,  otherwise  these  higher  schools  could  not 
be  filled  with  pupils  possessing  the  requisite  preliminary  qualifications. 
There  are,  accordingly,  eighty-eight  academies  and  science  schools^  sep- 
arated into  the  two  divisions  of  classical  and  science  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  elementary  and  industrial  schools.  In  the  classical  schools 
there  were,  on  the  ist  of  March,  1866,  4^565  pupils  and  246  masters; 
in  the  science  schools  there  were  4,734  pupils  and  143  masters.  The 
classical  schools  are  subdivided  into  gymnasiums  and  lyceums ;  and 
the  science  schools  into  real  schools  and  science  colleges.  Immediately 
below  these  are  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  establishments  for 
private  instruction ;  and  auxiliary  to  these  are  technical  schools  of  the 
humblest  kind,  in  which  girls  are  taught  to  be  housekeepers,  and  boys 
are  trained  to  the  simplest  duties  of  life.  These  industrial  schoob  num- 
ber 1,450,  and  give  mstruction  to  over  50,000  pupils,  the  great  majori^ 
of  whom  are  girls. 

The  amount  of  technical  education  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  provide,  to  rival  in  this  respect  the  wise  munificence  of  Wtirtemberg, 
may  be  estimated  fix>m  the  statistics  we  have  given,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  entire  population  of  that  unpretending  State  is  little 
if  any  greater  than  that  of  the  cities  and  villages  clustered  around  tl^  har- 
bor of  New  York. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  influence  of  such  systematic  and 
thorough  education  of  the  working-classes  is  of  the  happiest  and  most 
beneficent  character,  on  both  individual  and  national  prosperity.  In 
every  country  where  technical  education  has  taken  root  and  had  time  to 
bear  fruit  may  be  found  proofs  of  the  rapidity  with  which  increased  intel- 
ligence brings  increase  in  employment  and  remuneration.  "From  my 
personal  experience,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  '*!  may  say  that  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  I  have  seen  large  branches  of  commercial  trade  leave 
onejcountty  and  plant  themselves  in  another,  because  the  workers  of  the 
one  were  educated  and  those  of  the  other  uneducated  ;  I  have  T^ratched 
nations  rising  into  importance  and  power  in  Europe  by  education,  and 
by  the  order,  organization,  and  efiiciency  which  education  bestows ;  and 
other  nations  lagging  behind  and  losing  power  by  reason  of  their  unwill- 
in^ess  to  educate  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  classes  of  their  people." 
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OBJECT-TEACHING  ACCORDING  TO  THE  OSWEGO 
METHOD. 

THE  most  vicious  teaching  that  is  done  at  this  day  is  misnamed 
Object-teaching ;  and  it  is  done  by  teachers  trained  at  Oswego. 

We  have  received  for  publication  from  graduates  of  that  institution  ^ 
(teachers  noted — we  might  almost  say  notorious — for  tReir  denunciation 
of  the  old-fogy  methods  of  teachers  not  of  their  school),  "Model  Les- 
sons" fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  in  violation  of  every  rule  of  true 
teaching,  not  to  say  every  principle  of  common  sense.  If  they  had  been 
prepared  solely  to  burlesque  the  genuine  Object-method,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more  successfully.  That  they  were  prepared  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  while  their  general  style  is  so 
uniform,  and  so  consistent  with  the  style  of  the  head  of  the  school,  that 
we  do  not  doubt  their  fairly  representing  the  general  character  of  the 
teaching  done  at  Oswego.  It  would  be  impossible  for  so  many  different 
teachers  to  evolve  from  their  individual  consciousness,  as  a  German 
would  say,  so  many  different  "lessons"  on  exactly  the  same  "model." 
They  must  have  been  trained  to  do  it. 

We  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  most  vicious  of  modem  teach- 
ing, by  giving  entire  a  specimen  "model  4esson  ;"  and  that  we  may  not 
be  charged  with  manufacturing  our  model,  we  will  take  one  already  in 
print — one  of  a  series  of  "  Object-Lessons  for  small  children,"  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Ccdi/ornia  Teacher  the  past  year.  They  are  the  work,  we 
understand,  of  "a  thoroughly  trained  graduate  of  Oswego,"  gone  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  carry  thence  the  pedagogical  New  Light.  In  justice  to 
the  author,  we  will  say  that  the  "lesson"  we  select  for  reproduction  is 
not  wholly  of  her  own  devising.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  each  graduate's 
stock  in  trade ;  and  in  its  present  form  is  perhaps  an  improvement  on 
the  original,  which  may  be  found  on  pages  68,  69,  and  70  of  her  mas- 
ter's "  Lessons  on  Objects."    Here  it  is : 

Chalk. 

ii^  What  is  this  ?    A  piece  of  chalk. 
2^  Where  does  chalk  come  from  ?     From  the  earth. 
(3)  To  which  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  does  it  belong  ?     To  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

^4^  Why  ?   Because  it  is  an  inorganized  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
151  What  is  the  meaning  of  inorganized  ?     Without  organs  of  life. 

(6)  Name  something  that  is  organized,  and  tell  me  one  of  its  organs. 
Animals  are  organized,  and  the  heart  is  an  organ. 

(7)  Can  you  tell  me  what  those  places  are  called  out  of  which  chalk 
is  taken  ?    Chalk-pits. 
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{^\  Is  chalk  a  natural  or  an  artificial  substance?     Natural. 
19)  Why  ?     Because  God  made  it, 
(10^  Tell  me  something  else  about  it     It  is  opaque, 
(in  What  do  you  mean ?     We  cannot  see  through  it 
(12)  Is  it  solid  or  liquid  ?     Solid. 
( 1 1\  Why  is  it  not  liquid  ?     It  will  not  form  into  drops. 
(141  What  is  its  color?    While. 

(i  5)  You  have  told  me  that  silver  is  bright ;  is  chalk  bright,  too  P  No^ 
it  is  dull. 

(16^  See  how  Easily  it  breaks  I     Yes,  it  is  brittle. 

II 7)  Take  a  piece  in  your  hand,  and  smell  of  it     It  has  no  smelL 

1 18  I  What  would  you  ^y  if  it  had  a  smell  ? 

(19)  We  would  say  it  was  odorous.  Well,  inodorous  is  the  word  which 
means  without  smell ;  so  chalk  is — what?     Inodorous. 

(20)  Put  it  to  your  tongue,  and  tell  me  what  you  observe.  It  sticks 
to  the  tongue. 

121^  Rub  it     It  crumbles. 

!22)  Yes  :  repeat  in  concert,  *' Chalk  is  crumbling." 
23)  Have  you  ever  seen  chalk  used  ?    Yes :  it  is  used  to  write  on  the 
blackboard. 

(24)  What  quality  makes  it  useful  for  this  purpose  ?  That  of  being 
crumbling. 

(25)  Now,  repeat  in  concert,  all  the  qualities  of  chalk,  and  its  use. 
QualUies — Mineral,  natural,  opaque,  solid,  white,  dull,  brittle,  inodor- 
ous, crumbling ;  it  sticks  to  the  tongue. 

Use — ^To  write  on  the  board. 

(26)  Now,  children,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question,  but  you  are  not 
to  answer  it  to-day.  I  want  you  to  think  of  it,  and  ask  your  friends 
about  it,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  with  the  right  answer  to-morrow. 

(27)  Is  chalk  found  in  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  these  nice  little  sticks? 

The  last  question  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  the  "nice  little"  object, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  interesting  lesson,  is  not  chalk,  but  a  com- 
pound of  gypsum,  paris-white,  etc.  That,  however,  is  of  no  consequence, 
so  long  as  such  plaster  crayons  are  popularly  known  as  "chalk,"  and 
the  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  to  lead  the  children  to  discover  the  obvious 
properties  of  the  "object"  in  hand. 

Chalk  "comes  from  the  earth  ;"  of  course  it  does.  Where  else  would 
it  come  from — the  moon?  And  it  belongs  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  small  children  know  that,  at  first  sight ;  and  they  know,  too,  what 
the  mineral  kingdom  is,  for  that  is  about  the  first  bit  of  information  they 
have  to  swallov^ — ^according  to  the  Oswego  method.  The  wherefore  of  its 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  is  most  conclusive.  "  It  is  an  inoigan- 
ized  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth,"  and  all  inorganized  substances  dug 
out  of  the  earth  (and  no  others)  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom — accord- 
ing to  the  philosophy  of  Oswego.  But  what  happy  "small  children" 
these  model  inputs  must  be  to  know  such  wonderful  things  I  And  what 
prodigies  of  wisdom  they  must  be  to  be  able  to  tell  inorganized  sub- 
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stances  at  sight,  and  to  explain  what  'Unorganized"  means, — according 

to  the  Oswego  system.     Of  course  they  know  what  it  is  to  be  ''without 

organs  of  life!" 

The  6th  question  is  "hove  in,"  evidently  by  way  of  variety,  as  the 
Western  orator  served  his  few  remarks.  The  answer  is  pertinent  and 
wonderfully  comprehensive  for  a  reply  to  a  request  to  name  something : 
so  comprehensive,  indeed,  that  it  is  slightly  ambiguous,  not  to  say  inac- 
curate. But  that  is  characteristic  of  the  fruits  of  training  according  to  the 
Oswego  method.     Its  disciples  use  language  with  fearful  looseness. 

No.  7  is  also  characteristic,  that  is  to  say,  utterly  irrelevant  Either 
the  children  know  the  answer,  or  they  don't  know  it  If  they  know  it, 
there  is  npthing  gained  by  the  question.  If  they  don't  know  it,  they 
never  could  find  it  by  any  objective  study  of  th^  subject  in  hand, — even 
when  trained  according  to  the  Oswego  method. 

No.  8  is  another  characteristic  question.  Bearing  in  mind  the  com- 
position of  the  subject-object,  and  its  "liice"  appearance,  it  is  quite 
astonishing  that  a  class  of  "small  children"  should  so  promptly  discover 
it  to  be  a  natural  substance — "because  God  made  it  1" 

Answer  No.  11  blunders  on  an  observable  property  of  the  V  object :" 
it  is  opaque.  If  there  were  a  hole  in  it  so  that  these  penetrating  small 
children  could  "see  through  it,"  they  would,  doubtless,  call  it  some- 
thing else,  transparent,  perhaps.  No.  12  hits  another  property.  No. 
13  reads  like  a  conundrum.  "  Why  is  it  not  a  liquid  ?''  A  person  not 
trained  according  to  the  Oswego  method  would  certainly  give  it  up.  An 
ordinary  child  would  be  likely  to  venture  the  only  reasonable  reply — 
"Because  it's  solid"  and  think  the  teacher  a  dunce  for  asking  such  a 
silly  question.  But  these  model  small  children,  having  tested  the  matter 
thoroughly,  know  better — "  It  will  not  form  into  drops !" 

That  such  obvious  properties  of  an  object  as  its  color  and  brittleness 
and  lack  of  odbr  should  be  noticed  in  an  object-lesson  of  this  sort,  only 
serves  to  show  how  accidentally  pome  things  will  get  done  in  the  right 
way.  That  the  children  should  be  called  upon  to  "observe"  with  their 
tOQgues  is  not  surprising,  though  somewhat  exceptional,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  "observations"  made  according  to  the  Oswego  method,  are 
made  with  the  ears. 

No.  21  is  legitimate.  No.  22  is — say  it  again  little  ones,  say  it  again 
in  concert — "Chalk  is  crumbling  1"  But  don't  stop  rubbing  it  or  it  will 
stop  "being  crumbling."  The  usefulness  of  this  peculiar  quality  of 
chalk — "the  quality  of  being  crumbling"  (crumnlable?) — will  scarcely 
be  questioned,  provided  one  is  willing  to  admit  that  chalk  is  crumma- 
ble :  but  it  is  a  funny  observation  which  goes  to  show  that  this  is  the 
quality  which  makes  chalk  useuil  "  to  write  on  the  board." 

Now,  while  the  small  children  are  repeating  in  concert    "all  the 
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qualities  of  chalk"  {mmerall  natural  1 1  etc.,  diacovered  bj  stadjia^  a 
"  nice  little  stick"  of  plaster),  not  forgetting  its  single  use,  let  us  ponder 
the  question :  How  many  object-lessons  of  this  sort  would  it  require  to 
make  a  class  of  ordinarily  bright  "small  children"  as  formally  stupid  and 
pretentiously  ignorant  as  this  trained  teacher  of  teachers  proves  heaelf 
to  be? 


OUR  POPULAR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
IV. — Engush  Grammars. — (Qtncluded.) 

KIRKHAM'S  Grammar  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  certain  quarters  : 
yet  we  do  not  admire  the  author's  manner  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  jumbling  etymological  and  syntactical 
principles  promiscuously  together.  There  is  much  mere  verbiage  not 
only  among  the  foot-notes,  called  ''philosophical"  and  ''critical,"  bat 
also  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Mr.  Kirkham's  fondness  for  Home  Tooke 
and  for  his  mode  of  dealing  with  certain  points,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  matter  that  should  be  less  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  text-book  for 
youth.  It  might  be  added  also  that  the  work  has  by  far  too  many  syn- 
tactical rules,  which  the  exercises  in  syntax  for  correction  are  too  few  for 
thorough,  practical  instruction. 

Mulligan's  work,  as  already  intimated,  is  strictly  an  English  Grammar, 
keeping  more  closely  to  the  subject  than  any  other  that  we  know,     fiat 
it  is  not  adapted  to  school  purposes,  unless  it  may  be  as  a  finishing  work 
for  higher  classes.     As  a  college  text-book  it  might  answer  very  well, 
were  English  grammar  one  of  the  studies  embraced  in  a  college  curricu- 
lum.    The  author's  treatment  is  systematic ;  but  his  classifications  and 
his  terms  therefor  are  perplexingly  nun^erous,  difficult  of  remembrance, 
and  of  little  practical  value.     As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  is  thorough^ 
and  well  expressed,  not  confounding  words  with  thoughts,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  English  grammars  generally.     Most  teachers  might 
be  benefited  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book ;  though  but  few  probably 
could  employ  it  advantageously  as  a  text-book. 

Parker's  book  is  a  peculiar  production.  It  can  hardly  be  called  an 
infringement  on  Clark's  copyright ;  and  yet  it  looks  very  Clarkish.  Like 
Clark's  book,  it  begins,  or,  to  use  the  author's  characteristic  word,  "com- 
mences" with  analysis,  and  toward  the  close  (p.  273)  introduces  what  he 
calls  "Analysis  by  arrangement,"  which  is  simply  Clark's  diagrammic 
analysis  without  the  circumambient  lines.  If  we  understand  the  author, 
he  "has  commenced  with  analysis  as  the  basis  of  his  system,"  because  he 
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is  confident  that  this  coarse  will  ''i^concile  sach  differences  of  opinion" 
as  some  teachers  seem  to  have  **on  some  pbints," — a  very  important 
consideration,  we  must  say,  for  one  who  is  about  to  make  a  text-book 
for  youth.  On  page  14  he  tells  us,  with  refreshing  coolness,  that  **we 
cannot  teach  syntax  or  even  etymology  on  fixed  and  sure  principles 
without  analysis."  What  effect  his  method  has  had  on  his  own  syntax, 
may  be  seen  in  his  book.  He  wants  to  tell  us,  on  page  54,  what  articles 
are ;  and  he  says,  *''An  Article  is  the  word  the,  or  the  word  an  or  a, 
used,"  etc.  ;  that  is,  he  attempts  to  define  a  generic  term  by  particular- 
izing the  individuals  it  covers.  Several  other  specimens,  showing  the 
advantage  of  putting  analysis  before,  and,  we  may  add,  above  syntax, 
might  be  given.  The  following  must  suflfice.  ^^  The,  an,  or  a,  used 
before  a  noun  to  limit  its  signification,  lir  an  article  ;*  p.  130.  ^^  Many  is 
sometimes  used  before  a  a  and  a  singular  noun  ;"  p.  148.  "The  sub- 
junctive mood  is  only  used  in  a  dependent  clause;"  p.  163.  "Etymolo- 
gy and  syntax  are  treated  of  together,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  latter  that  it  is  impossible  to  even  classify  a  large 
number  of  words,"  etc.  ;  p.  4.  The  reason  given  in^this  last  extract  for 
treating  etymology  and  sj'ntax  together,  namely,  because  th^  classification 
of  words  depends  on  their  use,  would  afford  as  strong  an  argument  in 
favor  of  treating  orthoepy  and  syntax  together ;  for  who  can  tell'  how  hew, 
or  wind,  or  conjured,  or  corps,  or  many  another  word  is  to  be  pronounced, 
unless  he  knows  how  it  is  to  be  used  ?  As  a  reason  for  commingling 
different  subjects,  it  is,  like  much  of  the  book,  extremely  crude.  We 
say  "crude;"  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  text-book  having 
so  many  rare  and  ill-digested  remarks  as  this  has.  On  p.  31,  we  find 
that  "in  an  interrogative  proposition  the  subject  always  follows  the  first 
word  of  the  predicate ;  no  inversion  is  allowed."  Yet  we  say,  "  Who  goes 
there?"  "How  many  men  were  present?"  To  assure  ourselves  that 
these  are  what  Parker  calls  "interrogative  propositi6ns,"  we  turn  to  p. 
19,  and  read,  "An  interrogative  proposition  contains  a  question  or  inter- 
rogation." This,  though  not  a  definition,  shows  that  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences are  what  Parker  calls  "interrogative  propositions."  They  also 
show  the  value,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  above  remark.  On  p.  32,  he  says, 
"Not  always  follows  the  first  word  of  the  predicate  in  a  declarative  or  an 
imperative  proposition."  He  forgot  that  we  can  say,  "i\^<7/a  drum  was 
heard ;"  "  Not  one  of  them  was  there ;"  "  He  not  only  was  puesent,  but 
spoke ;"  etc.  On  p.  no,  we  are  told,  "The  relative  pronouns  are  who, 
ivhich,  what,  that,  and  as,  and  sortie  compounds  of  the  first  three." 
Then,  on  p.  115,  we  find  such  crudities  as  these:  "A  relative  pro- 
noun (i)  must  {2)  immediately  (oWovr  its  antecedent,  and  must  (3)  degin 
a  relative  clause,  except  that  a  governing  preposition,  infinitive,  or  par- 
ticiple is  placed  before  whom,  which,  what,  or  whose,  or  a  compound  of 
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one  of  them."  In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  which,  we  give  (i), 
"  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear/'  (2)  *'I/wzs  the  man  who  en- 
gaged him,  /ha/  discharged  him."  (3)  "We  came  to  the  hdldrn^^  at 
the  side  entrance  oi  which  he  fell."  Again,  ''A^ finite  verb  na^er  precedes 
the  [a?]  relative."  Example,  **lhav€wha/yon'W2JiX."  Also,  ''Areb> 
tive  daase,  unless  very  shor/,  should  be  separated  from  the  context  bj 
commas. "  The  length  of  the  clause  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  witk 
the  matter.  On  p.  1 16,  he  gives  the  following  original  rule,  illastiatioa, 
and  supplementary  note :  (The  punctuation  is  his  own.)  "A  singular 
collective  noun  as  antecedent,  requires  a  plural  pronoun  when  separate 
or  different  action  or  state  of  the  individuals  b  implied  ;  as,  The  assgmhfy 
were  divided  in  /heir  opinions.  We  were  divided  in  our  opinions 
[Queiy.  Is  we  here  "a  singular  collective  noun?"]  1(  no  dijfferaus is 
implied,  or  if  a  majority  decides  for  all,  the  pronoun  representing  a  sin- 
gular collective  noun,  must  be  singular  and  neuter."  That  is,  if  an 
assembly  is  agreed  upon  any  measure,  we  ought  to  say,  "The  assembly 
are  agreed  in  i/s  opinions  1"  or,  if  a  majority  of  them  decide  upon  the 
publication  of  their  sentiments,  we  are  required  by  this  rule  to  say,  "'  The 
assembly  decided  to  have  i/s  views  made  known  !"  On  p.  118,  he  says, 
"The  nominative  relative  is  seldom  omitted,  and  only  in  poetry ^^  In 
proof  of  which,  take  the  following  sentence :  "Parker's  Grammar  has 
more  faults  than  (  )  can  be  mentioned."  Crudities  like  these,  embody- 
ing nothing  of  any  value  at  the  best,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
volume  on  almost  every  page.  In  going  over  the  book,  we  have  noted 
an  incredible  number ;  and,  what  is  the  worst  of  it,  their  crudeness  b 
unnecessary :  they  show  that  their  author  has  not  really  tested  them. 
They  proceed,  undoubtedly,  from  the  author's  desire  to  be  precise.  But 
seal  for  precision  is  no  apology  for  slovenly  errors. 

Pinneo  seems  to  consider  the  forming  of  sentences,  the  filling  of  bUnk% 
and  the  arranging  of  a  set  of  given  words  into  sentences,  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  grammatical  treatise.  He  calls  upon  the  pupil,  for  example 
.(p.  12),  to  form  a  number  of  sentences  on  the  model  of  "one  which 
shall  contain  the  noun  Mary  and  a  pronoun ;"  (p.  18)  to  fill  the  blank 
in  sentences  like  "John  came  (  )  the  city,"  with  an  appropriate  prepo- 
sition; (p.  114)  to  supply  the  omitted  modifying  words  in  forms  like 
"(  )  trees  fall  (  )  ;"  (p.  aoi)  to  arrange  in  a  sentence  words  like 
"Caesar's,  then,  was,  object,  what?'^  The  same  thing,  or  something  very 
similar,  may  also  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  Clark's  Gram- 
mar (pp.  47,  49,  lOy  96,  etc.).  Greene's  (pp.  42,  43,  52»  etc),  Kerl's 
(p.  3  [where  among  other  things  he  requires  that  a  suitable  pronoun  be 
substituted  for  the  words  in  italics  in  ^he  sentences  "The  apple  lay  under 
the  apples  tree,"  "The  gun  was  brought,  but  the ^11  was  out  of  order," 
the^rticle  not  being  included  among  the  italicized  words],  6,  etc).  Par- 
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ker's  (pp.  23,  29,  30,  etc.),  Quackenbos's  (pp.  31,  72,  77,  etc.),  and 
Wells'  (pp.  38,  42,  66,  etc.).  But  such  exercises  are  practically  of  no 
^lue.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  puzzles ;  or,  if  not  puzzles, 
mechanical  performances,  teaching  neither  grammar  nor  composition. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  among  these  authors  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  these  exercises.  While  Quackenbos  gives  com- 
paratively little,  Pinneo  seems  to  think  it  impossible  to  give  too  much. 

There  are  many  good  points  in  Pinneb's,  as  there  are  in  the  other 
grammars  in  our  list./  But  there  are  also  some  things  that  ought  never 
\o  appear  or  to  be  inculcated  in  an  English  Grammar.    Of  these  we  have 
space  for  two  or  three  only.     i.  The  giving  of  the  form  You  was,  Fbu 
was  laoed,  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verbs  lo  be  and  lo  he  loved.     Whoever 
may  use  this  form,  it  is  but  a  vulgarism  at  best     It  would  be  quite  as 
just  and  scholarly  to  encourage  the  use  of  We  was,  Is  you  ?    Pinneo, 
however,  is  not  alone  in  encouraging  this  you-was  vulgarism.     Clark,  in 
his  paradigm  of  the  verb  to  he,  p.  124,  gives  ^<?»  was ;  then,  in  a  foot- 
note, adds,  with  a  degree  of  nonchalance  bordering  on  impudence,  "  Some 
good  writers  use  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  (zvere)  in  addressing  one  per- 
son ;"  just  as  though  good  writers  generally  used  you  was!    2.  The 
parsing  he  gives  of  mine,  in  such  a  sentence  as  ''Samuel  has  lost  his 
book,  but  mine  is  safe ;*'  p.  49.     He  sa3rs  it  ''stands  for  iny  hook,  and,  as 
such,  is  used  as  the  nominative  to  is  [Whether  in  the  first  or  the  third 
person  he  does  not  say],  and  the  adjective  safe  qualifies  it"     He  might 
as  truthfully  say  that,  in  the  sentence,    "Samuel  has  lost  his  book,  but 
John's  is  9idSe,"  Johns  stands  ioi  John's  hook,  and  as  such  is  nominative  to 
is,  etc.     The  author  of  a  grammar  ought  to  know  that  mine  is  but  another 
form  for  my,  as  none,  in  such  a  sentence  as  "Silver  or  gold  I  have  none," 
is  only  another  form  for  no,  and  that  the  two  forms  should  be  parsed  pre- 
cisely alike.     3.  The  condemnation  of  such  idiomatic  forms  as  "The 
canvas  was  made  use  of;"  "  He  was  lost  sight  of;"'  p.  151.     These  he 
pronounces  "incorrect,"  and  proposes  instead  of  them,  as  correct  Eng- 
lish, the  phrasing  "Use  was  made  of  the  canvas,"  "Sight  of  him  was 
lost !"    The  special  rule  under  which  these  examples  are  placed,  reminds 
us  of  another  of  Pinneo's  faults.     In  very  many  instances  he  lacks  adap- 
tation in  consequence  of  being  too  general.     Thus,  the  rule  referred  to 
reads,   "Avoid  the  incorrect  use  of  the  passive  with  an  object."    So,  p. 
170,  "A  collective  noun  may  be  nominative  to  a  singular  or  plural  verb, 
according  to  the  sense ;"  and,  p.  180,  "Avoid  giving  the  wrong  tense  of 
Ihe  infinitive ;" — valuable  directions,  no  doubt,  provided  the  pupil  knows 
hcfiv  to  follow  them  I 

Quackenbos's  book  shows,  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  teacher ; 
that  is,  of  one  who  knows  something  about  how  to  impart  knowledge. 
It  is  divided  into  short  lessons,  followed  by  exercises  enforcing  the  prin- 
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ciples  taught     These  exercises  are  practical,  and  generally  very  wdl 
adapted  to  the  purpose  designed.     We  think  the  author  errs,  however, 
in  tr}'ing  to  do  away  with  the  neuter  gender — the  result  of  a  misapprebes- 
sion  of  what  gender  is, — and  in  introducing  the  rules  of  syntax  in  coo- 
nection  with  etymological  principles.     There  are  many  things   in  ibis 
book  that  are  plainly  improvements  on  other  grammars ;  but  there  aic 
other  things  which  we  cannot  account  for.     Thus,  the  second   persoo 
singular  of  the  "  Imperfect"  Subjunctive  of  the  verb  io  6e,  is  given  "If 
thou  w^r€,"    This,  we  considered,  at  first,  a  mere  misprint      But,  on 
examination,  we  find  it  is  not     The  corresponding  form  of  the  verb  h 
rule  is  given  **  If  thou  ruled,  or  did  rule  ;"  and  of  to  be  ruled,    '*  If  thoo 
were  ruled."     If  this  is  right,  we  should  like  to  see  some  of  Quackenbos's 
authorities  for  it     We  cannot  help  adding  that  the  treatment  here  given 
of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is,  in  general,  very  unsatisfactory.     On  p  114, 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  Imperfect  Indicative  is  given  as  "  Thoo 
wast  or  iverL "     Werl,  we  admit,  is  sometimes  used  indicatively  by  the 
poets ;  but,  when  used  thus,  it  is  by  poetic  license.      After  declining 
whoever,  p.  65,  ** Nom,  Whoever,  Poss.  Whosoever,  Obj,  Whomever,"  be 
say's,  p.  66,'*' As  antecedent,  whoever  is  in  the  objective  case !"     Some  of 
his  dispositions  of  Infinitives  are  unaccountably  curious.     In  the  sen- 
tences, ( I )  "  It  is  my  duty  to  go,"  (2)  "  For  me  to  go  would  be  wrong," 
(3)  "  It  is  hard  to  go,''  the  infinitive,  he  says,  p.  4 00,  limits  the  meaning 
respectively  of  (i)  a  noun,  (2)  a  pronoun,  (3)  an  adjective !     Quacken- 
bos  professes  not  to  shun  difficulties :   instead  of  shunning  them,  he 
creates  them,  not  unfrequently  when  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary.     Shall 
we  illustrate  ?    On  p.  30,  he  defines  (incorrectly)  a  collective  noun  to  be 
*'  the  name  of  a  body  of  individual  limng  objects," — a  definition  that  ex- 
cludes such  a  word  z&  fleet, — "Theyf/^/  have  sailed  up  the  Sound."     On 
p.  182,  among  "  Difficult  Constructions  Explained,"  he  has  the  follow- 
ing  :   "A  hundred  {collective  noun,  always  construed  with  a  plural  verb] 
people  [object  of  of  understood]  may  be  killed,  eta  ;  and  on  p  325  : 
''A  hundred  [of]  swords  were  drawn."    In  attempting — ^and  it  is  only  an 
attempt — ^to  explain  one  seeming  difficulty  he  creates  another.     He  first 
defines  a  collective  noun  to  be  a  name  of  a  body  of  lioif^  objects.     Then 
he  gives  hundred  as  an  example  of  such  a  noun,  though  it  is  not  properly 
a  *'  name  ;"  nor  does  it  denote  '*  a  body,"  any  more  than  twenty  does,  or 
in  fact  any  plural  noun  like  nun  ;  nor  yet,  especially  in  such  a  connec- 
tion as  **a  hundred  sv>ords,"  is  it  a  name  of  a  body  odimng  objects.    As 
to  the  author's  attempted  "  explanation"  of  the  construction,  there  may 
be  those  that  like  it :  we  reject  it  as  utterly  untenable.    The  truth  is,  that, 
while  the  book  shows  in  certain  points  much  practical  skill  and  good 
judgment,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  erroneous  teaching  in  it,  that  we 
should  shun  it  as  a  text-book. 
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Wells'  Grammar  displays,  on  the  whole,  an  unusual  amount  of  study 
and  original  matter.     His  examples  and  illustrations  are  generally  new. 
This  gives  his  book  a  peculiar  freshness  and  an  individuality  which. are 
really  pleasant     But  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  the  most  practi- 
cal.     On  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  for  instance,  he  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Parker  and  Pinneo.     Where  he  ought  to  have  but  three  tenses,  he  has 
eight     This  proceeds,  of  course,  from  the  lack  of  a  clear  conception  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  this  mood, — in  which,  we  admit,  he  is  far  from 
standing  alone — and  this  being  the  case,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
others  a  clear  or  correct  idea  of  them.     But  what  we  most  find  fault  v/ith 
is  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  volume,  there  is  a  lack  of  system  in  en- 
fdrcing  the  principles  taught  and  in  testing  the  learner's  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  passed  over.     Especially  is  there  a  deficiency  in  exercises  of 
faulty  syntax  for  -correction.     These  omissions  render  the  book  far  less 
practical  than  it  might  otherwise  be.     And  yet  the  author's  conservatism 
and  impartiality,  everywhere  observable,  please  and  attract.     They  indi- 
cate a  careful  and  ^ithful  comparison  of  views,  and  awaken  a  feeling  of 
confidence  which  others,  more  pretentious  and  more  positive,  cannot 
command.     We  are  ^rry  that  books  which  indicate  so  much  painstak- 
ing, originality,  and  general  fairness,  as  this  volume  and  Kerl's  do,  should 
be  so  ill  adapted  to  accomplish  that  for  which  they  are  intended.    ^But  so 
it  is.     Originality  and  care  are  commendable ;  but  the  true  test  of  the 
value  of  a  text-book  is  its  success  in  achieving  the  practical  ends  for  which 
it  is  professedly  designed. 

To  express  in  brief  our  view  as  to  which  of  these  books  is  the  best  as  a 
manual  to  aid  one  in  acquiring  a  correct  grammatical  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  language,  we  will  say  that  we  hesitate  not  to  give  the  preference  to 
Goold  Brown's  Institutes.     Not  that  we  consider  the  book  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  every  respect ;  not  that  Brown  does  not  here  and  there  teach 
error ;  not  that  he  is  in  all  points  up  to  the  times ;  not  that  his  definitions 
and  arrangement  are  unexceptionable,  or  as  nearly  so  as  they  could  be  ; 
but  that,  while  in  these  and  other  respects  he  can  bear  comparison  with 
others,  in  his  general  plan  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  in  the  details,  espe- 
cially in  his  exercises  for  practical  drill,  he  is  so  far  in  advance  of  others 
that  the  time  and  attention  required  in  going  carefully  through  this  book 
would  serve  one  to  greater  advantage  than  if  devoted  to  any  other  English 
Grammar  we  have  ever  seen.     If  one  has  not  the  time  to  spare  that  would 
be  necessary  to  cany  him  carefully  and  thoroughly  through  this  book, 
the  next  best  thing  for  him,  all  things  considered,  is  Bullions'  Grammar. 
This  is  unquestionably  an  excellent — nay,  as  grammars  are  now  made, 
^   a  superior — work ;  but  it  is  less  full  and  less  instructive,  on  the  whole, 
than  Brown's.     Bullions',  too,  is  more  suitable  perhaps  for  a  younger 
class  of  pupils.  . 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  xAND  DUELLING  IN  GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES, 

THE  origin  of  what  we  would  call  secret  societies  in  the  Gennaa 
Universities,  and  what  the  Germans  call  Cmr^  or  Verlnndumgen,  is 
almost  coincident  with  the  foundation  of  the  first  German  Universities  in  tk 
14th  century.  They  have  represented,  as  &r  as  we  can  trace  their  histtHj, 
the  different  territories  of  the  common  Fatherland,  and  have  always  beea 
of  a  stricdy  sectional  character.  Students  belonging  to  the  same  territo^ 
associated  with  each  other  and  formed  leagues,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  their  "smaller  fatherland."  Thus  we  met  and  still  meet  with 
the  names  of  Saxons,  Westphalians,  Vandals,  Hanoverians,  Hanseates, 
Holsates,  Frisians,  Rhenani,  Thuringians,  Nassovians,  Hessians,  Brans- 
wickers,  Silesians,  etc  Their  badges  consisted  of  the  coats  of  arms  of 
their  sovereigns,  to  which  the  territorial  colors  were  added.  Thus  the 
Saxons  wore  and  are  wearing  still  two  different  blues  and  white ;  the 
Westphalians,  green,  black,  and  white ;  the  Vandals  (Mecklenburgians), 
red  and  yellow;  the  Rhenani,  blue,  red,  and  white;  the  Nassovians, 
blue,  white,  and  orange,  etc 

As  in  the  greater  political  arena,  so  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  universit?- 
life,  these  "territories"  were  in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  only 
their  feuds  were  not  fought  out  in  battles,  but  in  single  combats,  in 
duels.  All  these  associations  were  completely  organized  by  constitutions 
and  by-laws,  and  had  officers,  who  were  formally  elected  and  who  often 
wielded  great  influence  and  power.  It  happened  not  rarely  that  they 
took  out  formal  charters  from  their  home-governments.  The  central 
power  of  the  German  Empire  took  no  notice  of  them,  till  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  they  interfered  with  the  political  questicms 
of  the  day,  and  became  formidable  enough  to  make  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia  tremble 

About  the  internal  life  of  these  associations  in  the  former  centu- 
ries, we  have  very  little  information.  Still  we  know  that  they  were  a 
great  obstacle  to  literaiy  progress  and  culture.  They  perpetuated  the 
mediaeval  rudeness  which  had  already  begun  to  disappear  from  public  Ufe. 
They  were  the  natural  supports  and  nurseries  of  that  feudal  tyranny  which 
has  always  been  the  bane  of  Germany.  No  wonder  that  the  territorial 
governments  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  coun- 
tenanced and  even  encouraged  their  wild  habits,  and  connived  at  the  < 
many  acts  of  high-handed  violence  that  were  constantly  perpetrated  bjr 
the  members  of  these  leagues.  There  was  a  time  when  academic  juris- 
diction almost  exclusively  rested  in  their  hand&     Even  the  Professon 
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^virere  subject  to  their  discipline,  and  had  to  appear  before  tlfelr  courts. 
Students  not  belonging  to  the  leagues  (we  should  call  them  now  ^'neu- 
irah^"  but  the  Germans  name  them  "camels"  or  "savages")  were 
almost  pariahs  in  this  peculiar  social  organization,  some  of  whose  strange 
privileges  have  been  continued  even  to  the  present  time. 

The  different  Universities  up  to  the  present  century  had  very  great 
immunities;   they  formed  States  within  the  State,  and  were  governed 
almost  independently  of  the  General  and  State  governments.     The  high- 
'est  authority  was  vested  in  an  elective  oflScer  (one  of  the  Professors),  who 
vras  called  Rector  or  Pro-rector  (the  king  himself  being  the  rector), 
with  almost  royal  power,  to  whose  insignia  belonged  the  purple  and  the 
sceptre,  and  who  bore  the  title  "Magnificus,"  or  "His  Magnificence." 
We  know  that  Rector  Lai^e  in  Halle  with  his  own  hands  took  a  student, 
who  had  been  drafted  into  military  service,  out  of  the  ranks,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Generalissimo,  Duke  Leopold  of  Dessau,  and  that  the  latter, 
although  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  army,  suffered  the  humiliation,  and 
lowered  his  hat  when  Rector  Magniiicus  announced  that  he  was  acting 
as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty  the  king.     The  whole  jurisdiction 
over  students  was  in  the  hands  of  the  University ;  no  civil  magistrate  was 
allowed  to  summon  or  to  arrest  a  student.     The  Academic  Senate, 
elected  by  the  four  Faculties,  had  the  law-making  power,  while  the  exec- 
utive power  was  ^^ielded  by  the  Rector,  and  the  judicial  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  several  Professors  of  the  juridical  Faculty.     The  Professors,  as 
such,  were  what  they  are  to-day — mere  lecturers,  without  any  disciplinary 
power  whatever.     The  students  dictated  more  or  less  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  the  Professors,  and  came  to  the  lecture-room  according  to 
their  own  pleasure ;  they  might  hear  the  lectures  of  what  Professor  they 
chose.    Recitations  were  out  of  the  question ;  examinations  took  place  only 
at  the  end  of  the  three  or  four  years'  course,  and  then  only  for  those  that 
applied  for  the  degree  of  Doctor.     The  conduct  of  the  students  outside 
the  lecture-room  was  nominally  under  the  supervision  of  the  Academic 
Senate  and  the  Rector,  but  was,  in  fact,  in  the  students'  own  hands. 

The  leagues  in  every  UniversiQr  constituted  a  community,  which 
assumed  the  management  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  students'  lif^ ; 
they  even  arrogated  to  themselves  authority  over  the  citizens,  who  gen- 
erally obeyed  the  behests  issuing  from  these  informal  courts.  Each 
society  delegated  one  or  two  representatives  to  a  ** General  Assembly," 
called  Senioren-Conoeni  (Convention  of  Seniors ').  This  Smiorm-Conveni 
wielded  an  almost  absolute  power,  to  which  all  the  students  belonging  to 

'  Thb  wu  the  name  of  the  Presidcnti  of  the  diiierent  societies.  Each  Unirersity  had  ita 
own  Sitntvrtn^Coftvtnt^  hot  freqoenily  the  dificrcnt  conventions  corresponded  with  each 
other. 
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no  Society  (and  these  were  always  by  &r  the  majority)  had  to  pay  inn 
plidt  obedience.     The  Smwrtn-Omvent  established  a  written  constitiitioiL 


called  the  ''Comment,"  in  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  stadeo&j 
were  minutely  laid  down.  They  summoned  students  and  even  dtueoi. 
before  their  bar,  and  whoever  refused  obedience  was  declared  "oat  Gf 
the  pale  of  the  academic  community."  Such  an  outcast  might  be 
offended  or  outraged  by  any  one  with  perfect  impunity ;  every  inteicooxse 
had  to  be  broken  off  with  him.  The  very  house  where  he  lived  had  to  be 
shunned  by  all  students ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  socfa  an 
unfortunate  subject  could  find  lodgings  only  with  the  greatest  difficultr. 
The  academic  authorities  were  powerless  against  the  Seniora^CancaL 
A  hint  of  the  latter  would  rouse  up  all  societies,  and  in  &ct  all  students. 
If  the  Academic  Senate  would  not  yield,  a  ''secessio  in  montem  sacrum* 
would  be  decreed,  in  imitation  of  the  plebeians  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
students  then  left  the  town  en  masse^  resorting  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  leaving  the  lecture-rooms  without  a  single  hearer.  Generally, 
all  the  trades-people,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  followed,  and  the  city 
was  left  without  food,  without  trade,  the  few  inhabitants  starving  in  awful 
loneliness.  The  end  of  such  difficulties  was  regularly  an  embassy  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  oflen  His  Magnificence  himself,  a  second  Menenius 
Agrippa,  at  the  head,  repealing  to  the  students  the  fable  of  the  Stomach 
and  the  revolting  limbs  of  the  human  body;  but  without  any  effect, 
unless  the  "refractory  Senate"  promised  respect  of  the  rights  of  the 
"Flebs."  Such  secessions  happened  as  late  as  1830  and  1831.  If 
they  were  ineffectual,  more  serious  measures  would  be  resorted  to,  the 
last  example  of  which  is  the  renowned  ''G&ttingen  revolution"  of  1831, 
when  the  students  deposed  all  authorities,  elected  a  Mayor  and  a  Rector 
of  their  own  number,  and  compelled  the  Academic  Senate  to  do  what- 
ever they  wished. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  "German  student"  had 
somewhat  profited  by  the  general  advancement  in  culture  and  refinement ; 
but  everywhere  mediaeval  traces  might  still  be  discovered.  The  garb  of 
the  student  at  this  time  was  still  altogether  fantastic.  High,  stiff  boots, 
called  ''Canons*  {Kananen),  went  up  high  over  the  kne^,  with  tops 
wide  enough  to  receive  a  giant  Enormous  spurs,  .weighing  several 
pounds,  graced  the  heels.  What  was  visible  of  the  inexpressibles,  con- 
sisted of  white  or  yellow  stout  deer's  skin.  In  lieu  of  a  coat,  the  student 
wore  a  garment  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  knight,  with  enormous  collars. 
Round  the  waist  and  shoulders  hung  a  scarf  displaying  the  colors  of  the 
"society ;"  an  enormous  broadsword  dangled  at  the  left ;  the  right  was 
armed  with  a  pipe  of  superhuman  size,  the  bowl  holding  with  ease  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ♦*  Killikinick."  The  head-dress  consisted,  at  fes- 
tive occasions,  of  a  gorgeous  knight's  cap,  with  plumes,  again  displaying 
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**  the  true  colors  ;"  on  ordinary  occasions,  however,  it  was  a  cap  (with 
the  colors,  of  course),  placed  almost  on  one  ear,  and  of  so  minute  a  size 
that  it  required  great  practice  to  balance  it  on  the  head.  A  huge  rib- 
bon round  the  breast  displayed  in  large  characters  the  "single  com- 
bats" (duels)  of  the  individual,  showing  the  names  of  every  antagonist. 
The  face  was  often  marked  by  deep  scars. 

Such  was  the.  exterior  of  the  German  student,  as  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  persons  still  living.  But  among  these  bears,  who  speedily  became 
tamed  in  professional  life,  names  are  found  which,  like  Gotfried  Her- 
man, are  shining  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  heavens  of  literature. 
Their  wild  revels  did  not  prevent  them  from  their  proper  pursuits. 
While  the  ribald  songs  of  their  companions  were  yet  ringing  in  their  ears, 
their  spirits,  were  already  deep  in  conversation  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  was  in  the  year  18 10,  at  the  time  of  the  deepest  humiliation  of  Ger- 
many, when  the  Prussian  government  undertook  the  task  of  regenerating 
German  life  from  its  very  root.  The  ''Universities"  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  debates  on  those  things  which  needed  a  thorough  reform. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Germany  that  this  whole  question  was  left  to 
the  decision  of  William  von  Humboldt,  Stein,  and  Altenstein.  Never 
was  a  nation's  fate  in  the'  keeping  of  nobler  spirits,  nor  was  ever  a  ques- 
tion intrusted  to  more  competent  minds.  There  were  two  opinions  in 
the  Council  The  one  opii^ion  maintained  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Universities  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  students  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  discipline.  The  lectures  should  be  assigned  by  the 
Faculty ;  the  diligence  of  the  students  was  to  be  controlled  by  recitations 
and  examinations,  according  to  the  English  plan ;  the  outside  disci- 
pline was  to  be  controlled  by  the  regular  authorities.  Only  literary 
societies  should'  exist  under  the  control  of  the  Faculties.  Duelling  was 
to  be  strictly  prohibited  and  severely  punished— even  with  death-penalty. 
The  other  opinion  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  freedom  of  the 
students.  It  was  true,  they  acknowledged,  that  the  old  system  had  many 
inconveniences.  Many  young  men  fell  as  victims  of  the  unbridled 
fieedom  of  a  student's  life.  Many  were  wasting  their  time  and  health, 
accustoming  themselves  to  pernicious  habits,  and  becoming  incapaci- 
tated for  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Some  were  crippled  or  even  killed 
by  wounds  received  in  duelling,  a  habit  that  was  incompatible  with  a 
well-regulated  society.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  they 
maintained  the  self-government  of  the  students,  because  the  evils  caused 
by  liberty  were  best  cured  by  liberty  itself.  The  proposed  guardianship  and 
pupilage  would  soon  convert  these  noble  and  generous  youths  into  slavish 
tools.  All  higher  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  were  awakened  by  self- 
decision,  not  by  constraint  and  compulsion.  Science  without  liberty  was 
only  a  dead  possession,  burdening  instead  of  freeing  the  mind.     Where 
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one  out  of  a  hundred  young  men  had  been  ruined  by  a  loose  life,  ninedr- 
nine  had  gone  through  an  invaluable  school.  It  was  far  more  desirable 
for  the  Slate  to  lose  one  or  two  citizens  out  of  a  hundred,  with  the  rest 
braced  by  the  stormy  air  of  the  Universities,  than  to  create  a  sleepy  and 
listless  generation,  caring  only  for  worldly  and  selfish  ends.  Daelling 
should  be  restrained  as  much  as  possible ;  but  the  time  for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  a  habit  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  nation,  was  not  yet  come: 
The  students  should  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  this  question  themselves, 
and  they  would  find  better  remedies  against  it  than  a  regardless  and  cmd 
enforcement  of  the  existing  laws,  which  never  before  had  been  enforced. 
It  was  not  even  desirable  to  suppress  this  habit  without  replacing  it  by 
other  institutions ;  it  would  be  like  holding  out  an  encouragement  to  the 
cowards,  who  now  were  subdued  and  stigmatized,  but  soon  jvould  raise 
their  heads.  While  now  personal  courage  and  untarnished  honor  were 
the  standards  of  public  esteem,  far  less  desirable  qualities  would  soon 
take  their  place. 

In  the  councils  of  the  Government  the  latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  it 
was  concluded  to  curtail  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Universities  only  so 
£ir  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary.     But  one  new  measure  was  introduced, 
which,  as  they  believed,  would  counterbalance  many  of  the  evils  spring- 
ing from  the  previous  system.    This  was  a  very  rigorous  test  of  the  ripe- 
ness of  those  who  wished  to  become  students  of  a  University.      The 
examinations  for  admission  were  made  so  formidable,  that  only  a  perfec: 
preparation  In  all  branches  of  science  would  be  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
University.     The  Government  judged  that  a  very  high  development  of  the 
menial  qualities  would  be  the  best  safeguard,  against  all  those  temptations  the 
student  could jneet  with.    All  German  governments,  Austria  alone  excepted, 
followed  sooner  or  later  the  lead  of  Prussia,  and  time  has  abundantly 
proved  that  they  were  right     While  in  Austria  eveiydiing  was  sleeping 
and  going  backward,  the  human  mind  has  achieved  its  proudest  triumphs 
'n  the  North  of  Germany.     We  may  say  that  German  science  would  not 
be  what  it  is,  if  in  the  year  1810  other  councils  had  prevailed,  and  the 
Universities  had  been  reorganized  according  to  the  ''English"  plan.    And 
we  may  further  say,  that  without  these  measures  the  political  situation  of 
Germany  would  be  now  as  hopeless  as  it  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     No  Bismark  could 
have  arisen  in  an  Austrian  University :  no  army  of  Sadowa  would  have 
been  ready  to  vindicate  the  eternal  rights  of  the  nation. 

We  had  to  go  back  so  far,  in  order  to  make  the  present  condition  of 
the  "secret  societies"  in  German  Universities  perfectly  intelligible  to 
American  students.  In  another  article  we  shall  try  to  describe  the  life 
within  a  secret  society,  and  its  code  of  honor,  as  it  is  observed  in  general, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  duelling. 
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THE  VENTILATION  AND  WARMING  OF  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES. 

IV. 

SUNSHINE,  the  great  motive  power  of  atmospheric  movements,  is 
the  motive  power  of  natural  ventilation.  It  is  also  Nature's  great 
disinfectant ;  and  if  jhere  is  one  place  more  than  another  in  which  its 
influence  cannot  ^e  dispensed  with,  that  place  is  the  school-room. 

From  the  disregard  of  sunlight — direct  sunlight — so  noticeable  in  the 
construction,  not  only  of  school-houses  but  dwellings,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  few  persons  realize  how  soon  the  walls,  carpets,  and  other  porous 
objects  in  a  room  become  foul  by  the  absorption  of  effete  matter  exhaled 
from  the  bodies  of  the  occupants.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  of  great 
value,  as  well  for  removing  these  exhalations  before  they  can  be. deposited 
as  for  supplying  fresh  air  for  breathing.  But  mere  change  of  air  is  not 
sufficient :  a  more  powerful  agent  is  required.  Every  lady  knows  (unfor- 
tunately) how  soon  direct  sunlight  fades  the  bright  colors  of  her  carpets 
and  upholsteiy.  Too  few  appear  to  know  that  the  same  blessed  agent  is 
equally  energetic  in  dissipating  the  fever-breeding,  consumption-causing 
airthat  pervades  and  clings  to  her  carefully  shaded  furniture.  We  want 
fewer  heavy  curtains  and  closed  shutters,  and  more  sunshine  in  our  public 
and  private  apartments. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
buildings  by  currents  of  air  produced  by  artificial  means,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  natural  ventilation  ;  but  always  with  disappointment.  Venti- 
lating engineers  are  apt  to  commence  by  calculating  first  how  much  each 
person  will  inhale  or  exhale  in  a  minute,  and  then  by  making  what 
seems  to  be  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  contamination  of  the  surrounding 
air,  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  requisite  supply  of  pure  air.  The  results 
obtained  almost  invariably  fall  short  of  what  is  actually  required.  Espe- 
cially in  mild  or  close  weather  do  these  artificial  arrangements  fail.  Then 
nothing  short  of  the  full  sweep  of  the  external  air  ^ill  answer.  For 
rooms  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  to  be  collected,  it  is  a  pri- 
mary requirement  that  there  be  openings  on  every  side,  so  that  any  out- 
side currents  of  air,  from  whatever  direction,  may  be  made  use  of. 

The  subjoined  plan  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
school-house,  so  that  every  class-room  shall  have  one  or  more  windows 
on  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  a  circulation  of  air  between  it  and  the  ad- 
joining class-room.  Of  course  the  necessary  modifications  to  adapt  this 
plan  to  the  requirements  of  special  locations  will  suggest  themselves  to 
every  intelligent  architect     The  great  point  we  have  in  view  is  to  urge  the 
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necessity  of  having  every  class-room  open  to  the  outside  air  on  every  side, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  sunned  and  aired  ;  and  to  show  how  these  advan- 
tages can  be  inexpensively  obtained  Objections  may  be  made  to  our 
arrangement  of  windows  because  of  the  great  amount  of  light  that  would 
enter  at  them.  That  of  course  could  be  regulated  by  means  of  blinds. 
The  direction  of  the  light  that  strikes  the  pupils'  books  can  be  regulated 
in  the  same  way.  Blinds  should  be  used  on  all  the  windows,  because 
they  are  far  superior  to  curtains  in  admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
while  excluding  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  blinds  should  be  green, 
because  that  is  the  color  most  agreeable  to  the  eyes.  At  intermissions, 
and  before  and  after  school,  the.blinds  should  be  opened  to  admit  direct 
sunlight,  the  purifying  effect  of  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  keep- 
ing the  school-room  wholesome. 


lio  BroadwAjTy 
New  York. 


SUGGESTIVE  PLAN  OF  A  SCHOOL-HOUSE  DESIGNED  TO  ADMIT  LIGHT 
AND  AIR  ON  EVERY  SIDE  OF  EACH  CLASS-ROOM. 

The  evil  of  allowing  the  air  of  one  class-room  to  pass  into  an  adjoining 
room — a  great  defect  in  many  of  the  school-buildings  lately  erected  in 
Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn — was  explained  in  a  previous  paper.  It  is 
entirely  obviated  by  having  each  room  communicate  directly  with  the 
open  air  on  all  four  sides.  This  plan  also  renders  available  for  ventila- 
tion, as  was  noticed  above,  every  variation  in  the  currents  of  the  external 
air.     There  are  many  times,  however,  when  the  air  is  quite  still,  and  the 
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difference  of  temperalure  between  the  external  •  and  internal  air  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  thorough  ventilation  through  the  windows.  Artificial 
means  mast  then  be  employed  for  removing  the  vitiated  air.  The  system 
of  flues  for  this  purpose,  connecting  with  the  ventilating  shafls  between 
the  wardrobes  (the  shaded  portion  of  the  interior),  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  read  the  preceding  articles  of  this  series. 

To  accommodate  the  prevailing  opinion,  which  requires  a  large  collect- 
ing-room in  every  school-house,  the  partitions  on  one  side  of  the  hall  may 
be  omitted  in  the  third  story,  and  the  recess  at  the  sides  enclosed  (by 
a  Mansard  roof,  for  instance),  the  form  of  the  ventilating  shaft  being 
changed  so  as  not  to  interfere. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  heating  of  the  rooms  in  cold  weather  shall  be 
effected  by  stoves  or  coils  of  steam-pipe  radiators  placed  under  the  win- 
dows, so  that  the  incoming  fresh  air  shall  be  warmed  as  it  enters  the 
room.  As  we  have  considered  this  part  of  the  subject  in  previous  articles, 
we  would  refer  the  reader  to  them. 

The  only  objection  that  we  can  see  to  our  school-house  thus  overflowed 
with  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  is  that  the  children  would  so'  luxuriate  in 
these  essentials  of  physical  health  and  vivacity  that  they  would  be  as  rest- 
less and  mischievous  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  an  old-&shioned  country 
school  kept  in  an  over-ventilated  log-house.  They  would  need  a  very 
different  treatment,  it  is  true,  from  that  required  to  spur  into  activity  the 
poor,  pale-faced,  automatic  dolls  that  go  through  the  routine  performances 
of  many  of  our  public  schools  :  yet  we  must  confers  a  strong  liking  for 
the  spirit  of  the  country  school-boy. 


EASr  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRK 

Section  X. — Carbon^  Boron,  and  Silicon,. 

THE  first  member  of  this  group  is  the  only  one  of  th^m  that  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  experimenter.  Boron  is  rarely  seen  even 
by  the  chemist,  and  the  only  one  of  its  compounds  that  is  widely  known 
is  borax.  Experiments  with  it  are  more  appropriately  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  metals.  Silicon  is  as  rare  as  boron.  In  combination 
with  oxygen  it  forms  silica,  better  known  as  that  most  abundant  of  sim- 
ple minerals,  quartz. 

An  interesting  experiment  affording  pure  silica  in  a  gelatinous  condi- 
tion is  the  following  : 

Exp.  115.  Prepare  a  small  flask  with  a  cork  and  long  glass  tube  bent 
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twice  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  bottom  of  a  gla$s  jar  capable  of 
holding  5  or  6  inches  of  water.  In  the  tall  glass  pour  mercury  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch. 

Put  into  the  flask  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  fluor-spar  and 
powdered  glass,  little  more  than  a  tablespoonful  in  all,  and  add  sulphuric 
acid  enough  to  cover  the  rest  Put  in  the  cork  and  tube,  and  let  the  outer 
or  long  end  of  the  tube  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  mercuiy.  Fill  up 
the  tall  jar  with  water.  Apply  heat  to  the  flask,  which  of  course  must  be 
on  a  suitable  stand.  Fluoride  of  silicon,  which  is  a  gas,  passes  through 
the  tube  and  through  the  mercury ;  but  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  the 
water,  so  that  each  bubble  as  it  rises  is  enclosed  in  a  litde  sack  of  pure 
silica  in  a  gelatinous  condition. 

The  element  carbon  is  known  under  the  forms  of  diamond,  graphite 
or  black-lead,  and  coal.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  the  great 
bulk  of  all  so-called  inflammable  substances.  The  ipost  interesting 
compound  of  carbon  to  the  experimenter  is  carbonic  acid.  It  is  pre- 
pared easily  and  without  heat,  from  some  carbonate,  generally  of  lime  or 
soda.     Common  marble  is  the  cheapest 

Exp,  1 1 6.  Supply  a  pint  botde  with  a  cork,  and  a  tube  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  chlorine  experiment  Let 
the  tube  lead  to  a  large  jar,  which  should  be  supplied  with  a  loose  cover 
of  pasteboard  or  thick  paper.  Put  a  few  bits  of  marble  in  the  generating 
bottle ;  add  water  enough  to  nearly  or  quite  cover  them,  and  then  pour 
in  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  eflervescence  is  quite  brisk  ; 
then  cork  the  generating  bottle,  and  the  gas  will  accumulate  in  the  receiv- 
ing jar.  A  single  ounce  of  the  marble  yields  something  over  a  gallon 
of  the  gas. 

Exp,  1 1 7.  The  amount  collected  in  the  large  jar  may  be  tested  at  any 
time  by  lowering  a  lighted  taper  into  it  The  flame  is  extinguished  as 
soon  as  immersed  in  the  gas. 

Exp,  118.  Take  a  wide-mouthed  jar  of  any  capacity,  from  a  quart  to 
three  or  four  gallons,  and  set  a  lighted  taper  in  the  bottom.  Fill  a  px 
of  equal  capacity  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  cover  it  with  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  or  a  wooden  block.  Take  up  the  full  jar  and  hold  it  in  posi- 
tion to  pour  into  the  one  containing  the  taper.  Do  not  remove  the  cover 
too  soon  or  too  suddenly,  otherwise  the  currents  of  air  established  by  the 
taper,  or  by  your  motions  in  handling  the  jar,  may  force  the  current  of 
gas  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  evidence  that  the  gas  is  poured  from  one 
jar  to  the  other  is  the  extinguishing  of  the  taper. 

Exp.  119.  Another  way  to  show  the  superior  weight  of  carbonic  acid 
is  to  extemporize  a  balance  by  suspending  two  large  pasteboard  boxes  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  stick.  The  boxes  had  better  be  equal  in  size.  The 
stick  should  be  suspended  by  its  centre,  and  the  whole  nicely  balanced. 
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Having  prepared  an  amount  of  gas  sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the  boxes,  pour 
it  carefully  in.  That  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  air,  is  made  manifest  by  the  sinking  of  that  arm  of  the  balance  to 
which  the  gas  has  been  added. 

Exp,  120.  Prepare  some  lime-water  as  in  Exp.  10.  Dilute  a  little  of 
that  prepared  under  those  directions  by  adding  about  half  the  bulk  of 
water.  Let  the  gas  from  the  generator  pass  through  the  lime-water :  a 
milkiness  ensues  at  once,  owing  to  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime ; 
but  if  the  bubbling  of  the  gas  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  liquid  will  again 
become  clear,  because  water  holding  the  gas  can  dissolve  the  newly 
formed  solid 

Exp.  121.  Boil  the  clear  solution  obtained  from  the  last  experiment 
The  gas  held  in  solution  is  expelled  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  reappears. 

Exp.  123.  Heat  in  an  iron  spoon  a  bit  of  potassium  until  it  ignites, 
.and  lower  it  into  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid.  The  metal  takes  to  itself  the 
oxygen,  and  the  carbon  of  the  gas  is  deposited  as  a  black  powder. 

The  remaining  carbon  and  oxygen  compound,  carbonic  oxide,  affords 
neither  very  brilliant  nor  satisfactory  experiments  for  the  class-room.  It 
is  a  poisonous  gas.  It  burns  feebly  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  gives 
but  little  heat  The  best  exhibition  of  its  peculiar  flame  is  apforded 
whenever  fresh  anthracite  coal  is  added  to  an  already  brisk  coal-fire. 
The  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  mass  is  deprived  of 
one  equivalent  of  its  carbon  by  the  upper  portion ;  and  the  gas  issuing 
through  the  coal  at  the  top  is  carbonic  oxide,  which  ignites  and  exhibits 
its  characteristic  flame. 

Experiments  with  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  afford,  for 
the  most  part,  only  exhibitions  of  ordinary  combustion.  These,  although 
interesting  and  instructive,  are  so  well  described  in  most  elementary  works 
on  chemistry,  that  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  introduce  them  here. 

With  this  section  ends  the  experiments  in  the  non-metallic  Elements. 


POLFGLOTT  INSTRUCTION. 

BEFORE  the  Columbian  discovery,  North  America  was  resonant  with 
numerous  aboriginal  idioms. 
The  stream  of  colonization  opened  by  Spain,  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  foundation  of  Establishments  by  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Russians,  superadded  the  Indo-European  stock  of  languages  to  the  crowd 
of  dialects  already  spoken  on  the  continent 
From  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  &chig  our  Pacific 
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States/ pour  eveiy  year  upon  these  United  States  handreds  of  thonsuids 
of  haman  beings. 

Statesmen  predict  the  expansion  of  the  American  republic  to  the  north, 
where  nestle  a  million  of  French  people,  and  to  the  south,  containing 
millions  of  descendants  of  Spaniards  intermixed  with  other  brancjies  c^ 
European  nationalities. 

Our  relations  of  all  kinds  with  foreign  nations,  across  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  basins,  are  rapidly  increasing.  If  we  take  into  c<msideFatio& 
our  peculiar  position  between  the  continents,  we  shall  see  that  oar  com- 
mercial transactions  must,  year  by  year,  grow  to  vaster  and  vaster  pro- 
portions. 

It  behooves  us  then,  at  the  threshold  of  this  era  of  national  inter- 
changes, to  examine  how  we  are  to  meet  the  novel  want  of  linguistic 
knowledge,  which  is  precipitated  upon  us  at  home  and  from  abroad. 
How  shall  we  confront  these  audacious  invasions  of  our  Ang^lo-Saxon 
propriety  ?  Shall  we  oppose  to  these  encroachments  merely  the  force  of 
inertia,  trusting  that  the  foreigners  who  flock  to  our  shores  and  settle  in 
our  midst  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  leisurely  amalgamate  with  the  rest 
of  the  population  ?  Have  we  motive  to  hope  that  foreign  nations  will 
soon  open  their  eyes  to  the  unforeseen  advantages  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  language  ? 

Let  us  not  depend  upon  such  slow  power  of  assimilation.  Let  us  not 
entertain  such  a  deceptive  idea  of  our  neighbors'  necessities.  Let  us  show 
our  usual  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this  almost  unexplored  field  of  education, 
and  resolve  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  may  at  first  beset  our  way,  as 
steadily  as  we  have  hitherto  conquered  the  physical  obstacles  which  re- 
tarded our  forward  march  across  the  continent 

What  do  you  want  us  to  do  ? 

The  work  before  us  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  English-speak- 
ing portion  of  the  community  should  be  induced  to  study  foreign  lan- 
guages and  master  them,  so  as  to  occupy  the  vantage  ground ;  and  the 
American-bom  would  occupy  it  if  he  were  enabled  to  address  strangeis 
in*their  respective  native  tongues.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  fit  counterr 
part  of  what  is  accomplished  in  our  behalf,  a  systematic  course  of  insUiic^ 
tion  should  be  organixed  in  the  different  States  to  impart,  at  the  earlipt 
opportunity  and  by  the  most  scientific  processes  that  are  available,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  English  to  those  masses  of  foreign-tongued  people 
who  overcrowd  our  cities  and  are  spread  in  laiige  aggregations  all  over  the 
land.  X 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  we  go  to  the  trouble  of  leartiing  foreign  lan- 
guages, we  shall  thereby  encourage  the  cultivation  of  strange  idioms  and 
of  a  stranger  spirit  of  alien  institutions  among  immigrants.  Do  they  not, 
some  may  say,  abdicate  every  distinctive  feature  of  their  former  nationality 
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by  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  native  land,  and,  in  its  stead, 
accepting  American  citizenship,  with  its  consequences  and  its  responsi- 
bilities ?  It  is  alleged,  besides,  that  we  are  a  busy  nation,  and  should 
waste  no  time  except  upon  the  most  elementary  and  indispensable 
branches  of  learning;  let  those  foreign  pretenders  take  care  of  their 
idiosyncracies !  Says  another  fault-finder,  we  are  already  overtaxed,  and 
no  public  moneys  should  be  distracted  for  duch  an  object ;  if  our  adopted 
citizens  wish  to  acquire  our  language  more  rapidly,  let  them  consecrate 
some  of  their  own  means  to  that  effect 
To  these  objections  one  might  thus  reply  : 

We  want  a  mastery  of  foreign  languages  for  social  purposes,  for  literary 
attainments,  for  business  operations.  The  generalized  usage  of  those 
tongues  cannot  endanger  for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
idiom.  lis  own  solid  mass  will  preserve  it  intact  from  the  possibility  of 
disintegration.  It  will  no  doubt  receive  accretions  from  all  sides ;  for 
the  composite  character  of  the  language  dictates  the  policy  it  follows,  to 
incorporate,  and  not  to  reject,  through  a  £ilse  bashfulness,  all  the  words 
susceptible  of  adding  a  new  expression  or  form  of  thought  to  its  vocabu- 
lary. 

Through  the  hundred  voices  of  publicity  we  invite  men  of  distant 
olimes  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties  and  to  a  share  of  our  labors. 
But  when,  on  their  arrival,  they  speak  of  retaining  and  perpetuating  that 
molt  precious  boon,  the  speech  that  cradled  their  infancy,  then  our  na- 
tional pride  protests.  Our  agriculturists  may  stimulate  variety  in  the 
matter  of  potatoes,  but  talk  of  diversity  of  languages,  and  our  national! 
uniformists  must  crush  it  in  the  bud. 

No  congregation  of  individuals  have  more  room  and  more  wealth  at 
their  command  than  this  nation.  The  centuries  lie  before  them,  full  of 
rich  promises.  They  can  afford  leisure.  Let  our  people  employ  a  part 
of  their  means  and  of  their  time  for  a  higher  culture,  for  a  more  gener- 
ous enlightenment  of  the  faculties.  In  this  era  and  home  of  extexapor- 
ized  fortunes,  what  boy  knows  what  the  veiled-£u:e  future  keeps  in  reserve 
for  him  ? 

Changes,  to  be  promotive  of  their  intended  results,  must  be  gradieil. 
If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  establish  uniformi^  of  language  in  the- 
countiy,  an  intermediate  ronte>  leading  to  that  object,  must  be  adopted.. 
The  sooner  the  newly  created  citizens  of  the  republic  are  taught  the  na^- 
tional  latnguage  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue,  the  quicker 
will  they  be  enabled,  thanks  to  this  lingual  naturalization,  to  participate 
in  the  duties  of  American  life. 

The  realization  of  these  views  should  be  a  reciprocal  wock  of  interna- 
tional companionship.  To  render  more  harmonious  the  relations  of  all 
our  citizens,  so  intimately  blended  by  interest  and  juxt»-habitation,  we 
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mast  educate  ourselves  to  the  language  of  the  new-comers,  and  edacaie 
them  to  a  popular  understanding  of  the  national  vernacular. 

It  is  admitted  thit  our  population  is  of  a  mixed  linguistic  complexion — 
that  in  our  expected  extension  north  and  south  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
incorporate  many  more  millions  of  foreign-tongued  people — that,  in  our 
commercial  rapports  with  Europe  and  Asia,  we  encounter  the  mother- 
tongues  of  a  considerable  number  of  our  citizens,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soil.  In  order  to  see  what  we  have  done  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  ever- 
changing  national  status,  we  will  at  this  stage  investigate  to  what  exteitf 
polyglott  instruction  has  been  prosecuted,  and  examine  what  n^ethods  of 
study  would  conduce  to  the  most  satis&ctory  results. 

The  accompanying  cut,  representing  a  wheel 
with  its  hub  or  central  point,  partitioned  by 
eight  spokes  or  lines  of  separation,  will  make 
what  I  have  further  to  say  more  transparent 
to  the  mind's  eye.  A  vertical  line  di\ides  the 
circle  ilito  two  halves,  right  and  left.  A  hcri- 
zontal  line  separates  it  again  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  and  lower.  The  two  diagonal  lines 
furnish  four  additional  points,  right  and  left, 
upper  and  lower.  These  eight  points  joined  to  the  central  one  are  to 
serve  for  my  demonstration,  as  paper  posts  for  locating  the  languages 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  course  of  ancient  and  modern  language^?  to 
be  studied  more  or  less  in  our  schools. 

As  we  view  this  matter  from  an  American  stand-point,  the  central  posi- 
tion by  courtesy  as  well  as  by  right  is  accorded  to  the  English.  The 
right-hand  side  is  occupied  by  languages  which  appear  to  have*  little  or 
nothing  in  common  in  their  origin  or  construction ;  and  the  left-hand,  by 
idioms  closely  correlated  with  one  another.  Of  the  two  hemispheres,  the 
lower  is  reserved  for  the  ancient,  and  the  upper  for  the  modem  lan- 
guages. 

Commencing  with  the  ancient  and  basic  languages,  I  place  on  the 
ground-floor  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  I  therefrom  ascend,  in  the 
direction  of  the  hand  of  a  watch,  to  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German.  The  eighth  spoke  or  blank  space  I  would  assign  to  the  Chi- 
nese or  some  other  language,  at  the  option  of  the  student 

These  eight  tongues,  radiating  to  and  from  the  English,  constitute  a 
full-orbed  cycle  of  the  languages  that  are  either  spoken  or  extensively 
studied  in  North  America,  at  the  present  day. 

To  pass  for  a  scholar  and  assume  to  be  a  perfect  American  linguist, 
one  should  know  them  all  However,  on  account  of  our  present  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  development,  and  to  accommodate  this  integral  plan 
of  lingual  study  to  the  exigencies  of  the  grade  and  age  of  the  pu^l, 
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our  educators  may  cut  oflf  here  and  there  a  portion  of  the  language-bear- 
ing wheel. 

For  instance,  by  setting  aside  the  lower  part  of  the  circle,  you  omit  the. 
ancient  languages  altogether.  If  you  practise  a  further  emendation  at  the 
sides,  you  exclude  the  Italian  and  Chinese.  After  this  reduction,  there 
would  remain  but  four  languages,  the  English,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German,  which,  according  to  my  notions,  should  enter  the  curriculum 
of  every  well-conceived  system  of  American  education.  The  French, 
Spanish,  and  German,  as  a  trident,  with  the  English  as  a  handle,  would 
give  American  boys  a  practical  superiority  over  those  of  the  other  mari- 
time nations. 

At  what  point  of  the  wheel  will  it  be  best  to  begin  ?  At  the  centre  or 
at  the  circumference  ?    And  at  what  point  of  the  latter  ? 

There  are  several  stations  from  which  you  may  take  your  departure  : 
the  historic,  the  philosophical,  the  logical  or  fundamental,  and  the  prac- 
tical. The  parties  interested  must  decide  between  these  different  orders 
of  procedure,  according  to  local  requirements  or  personal  predilections. 
One  might  select  French  in  Louisiana,  German  in  Wisconsin,  Chines^ 
in  California,  Spanish  in  Texas  ;  any  of  them,  indifferently,  in  such  cos- 
mopolitan cities  as  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Where  can  the  acquisition  of  languages  be  pursued  ?  and  at  what  period 
of  life? 

Youth  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  period  for  learning  languages, 
inasmuch  as  the  vocal  organs  of  children  are  more  supple,  more  easily 
brought  under  mechanical  control ;  and  for  the  stronger  reason,  perhaps, 
that  their  minds  have  not  yet  borne  the  deep  impress  of  business  anxie- 
ties, so  contrary  to  the  mental  calmness  required'  for  such  pursuits. 
Therefore,  the  study  of  languages  might  be  essayed  in  the  first  degrees 
of  the  school,  the  proportion  to  be  augmented  as  the  scholar  is  promoted 
to  higher  classes;  or,  if  you  please,  polyglott  departments  might  be 
established  entirely  separate  from  the  ordinary  grammar-school  organ- 
isation. 

With  Americans,  time  is  the  golden  factor  of  existence.  They  sum  it 
up  in  three  words :  Time  is  money.  In  spite  of  this  lucrative  axiom, 
new  studies  have  been  constantly  introduced  into  the  prescribed  course, 
and  none  taken  out  Why  ?  Simply  because  American  civilization  has 
become  so  complex  that  it  needs  all  this  multiple  knowledge  to  sustain 
its  advance.  Hence,  the  directors  of  public  education,  far  from  being 
able  to  suppress  any  subject,  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  compelled  to  "*" 
seek  room  for  fresh  studies.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  henceforward, 
the  American  people  will  never  be  contented  with  a  mere  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering. 

In  my  estimation,  we  should  not  reduce  the  number  of  our  studies 
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in  the  schools,  but  diminish  their  bulk,  teach  the  essentials,  and  lean 
details  and  minutiae  to  be  acquired  later. 

The  science  of  teaching  must  not  halt  to  witness  without  followiog  the 
progress  of  the  rival  sciences.  A  current  of  electricity  should  run  throieifa 
its  methods.  The  laws  of  grammatical  analogy,  or  correspondence  t»- 
tween  different  idioms,  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  condense  to  a 
few  general  rules  the  mass  of  particular  rules  now  taught  and  repealed  in 
every  national  grammar,  just  as  if  each  language  were  the  only  langoags 
on  earth. 

In  application  of  these  laws  of  anafogy,  if  I  had  the  five  Earopeao 
languages  to  teach,  I  should  compile  a  list  of  the  sounds  heard  in  ead 
langpage,  sift  them  carefully,  and  prepare  a  table  showing  where,  in  their 
phonology,  these  several  idioms  coincide,  and  where  they  diverge. 

Not  taking  into  account  superfine  distinctions,  the  English  compr^ 
hends  thirty-six  sounds.  The  Italian  has  no  sound  not  found  in  Eng- 
lish. The  French  yields  to  our  exploration  six  additional  sounds,  and 
the  Spanish  and  German  one,  the  same  for  both.  In  all,  we  find  fbitj- 
three  sounds.  Now,  drill  a  class  on  this  phonic  chart,  and,  tell  me,  do 
you  not,  by  this  simultaneous  exercise  on  all  the  sounds  of  the  five  lan- 
guages, save  the  time  that  would  be  spent  on  each,  and  avoid  the  confu- 
sion natural  to  the  disconnected  presentation  of  five  alphabets  ? 

After  having  graduated  from  the  sounds,  the  pupil  is  led  to  their 
written  representation.  There,  we  present  anew  a  comparative  viev  of 
their  calligraphic  and  printed  peculiarities. 

Attacking  the  study  and  memorizing  of  words  when  we  have  mastered 
the  sounds  which  compose  them  and  the  letters  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered visible,  it  is  in  our  power  to  invest  that  study  with  the  most  pleas- 
urable interest  by  a  constant  rapprachement^ol  their  resemblances,  and  bf 
an  incessant  repetition  of  their  contrasted  dissimilarities. 

After  the  sounds^  letters,  and  signification  of  the  isolated  word  have 
been  exhibited,  the  instructor  is  brought  to  treat  of  the  anicles  of  the 
grammatical  code  by  which  the  changes  and  syntactical  combinations  d 
the  words  are  regulated.  One  single  definition  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
instead  of  a  fivefold  one,  would  suffice.  The  declension  of  nouns  or  its 
absence,  the  simplicity  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  or  its  intricacica 
are  themes  which  could  not  fail  to  afford  a  wide  field  for  comparison  and 
an  incentive  to  thought. 

Provided  with  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  sounds,  letters,  etymologr, 
and  rules  pertaining  to  the  several  languages,  the  student  is  ready  toessaj 
the  practical  work  of  conversation,  the  highest  point  of  the  edifice,  the 
successive  layers  of  which  have  been  previously  laid  down.  The  scbobn 
go  round  from  one  class-room  to  another,  and  familiarize  their  ears  and 
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tongues  with  the  tone,  accent,  and  that  seeming  continuity  Ihat  exists  in 
the  foreign  idiom.  » 

Through  the  method  indicated  here,  or  some  other  equally  compre- 
hensive, the  labor  of  learning  this  fivefold  brace  of  languages  could  be 
broadened  into  general  grammar  and  shortened  at  the  same  time. 

This  must  not  be  thought  a  &nciful  sketch  of  an  impossible  design. 
The  languages  exist,  and  are  taught  separately  here  and  there.  Hebrew 
is  studied  in  theological  schools  and  by  Israelites ;  Greek  and  Latin  in 
colleges  and  universities ;  Italian  but  little,  and  mainly  by  private  students ; 
Spanish  more  than  formerly ;  French  and  German  in  the  higher  grades 
of  public  and  private  schools ;  Chinese  somewhat,  and  English  every- 
where. In  San  Francisco,  they  have  separate  schools  denominated  Cos- 
mopolitan, in  which  four  modem  languages  are  taught  with  a  success 
attested  by  conscientious  examinations. 

Among  the  feliqitous  reforms  to  accrue  from  polylingual  education,  is 
the  general  introduction  of  phonetics,  so  inexplicably  neglected  by  teach- 
ers of  all  grades — ^the  exclusive  employment  of  the  Roman  typographi- 
cal alphabet  for  all  the  languages  taught,  the  broader  and  safer  basis  it 
would  afford  for  the  rational  changes  in  the  pronunciation  and  orthog- 
raphy of  words,  and  the  more  facile  means  of  learning  English  through 
and  through,  afforded  by  such  frequent  recurrence  to  its  sources. 

Whether  as  a  merchant,  a  traveller,  a  navigator,  an  artist,  a  teacher,  or 
a  politician,  the  American  has  everything  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose  by  a 
knowledge  of  languages. 

The  great  diversity  of  languages  prevailing  in  the  world,  though  the 
organs  that  produce  them  are  of  a  similar  construction,  shows  a  purpose 
somewhere  not  to  obliterate  these  distinctions  as  long  as  they  do  not 
impair  the  unity  of  the  race.  None  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
would  think  of  abandoning  their  own  idioms  out  of  convenience  or  from 
a  sense  of  inferiority,  for  another  wilich  might  present  some  special 
advantages.  And  why  should  they?  How  weary  would  existence 
become  if  there  was  but  one  people,  but  one  language,  but  one  dressing 
pattern,  but  one  literature  I  English  can  never  acquire  the  precision  of 
the  French,  or  the  sweetness  of  the  Italian.  Why  should  we  be 
deprived  of  these  invaluable  qualities  because  it  will  cost  some  little 
fatigue  to  possess  them. 

Issued  from  an  insular  people,  we  have  inherited  a  strong  one-sided 
view  of  things.  In  learning  foreign  languages,  we  will  likely  shake  it 
off  and  become  more  tolerant  of  national  differences  of  all  sorts.  Our 
education  must  breathe  fresh  inspirations  as  from  the  height  of  our 
Western  peaks.  It  should  be  as  broad  in  its  foundation  and  as  varied 
in  its  culture  as  the  continent  itself. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL  REVERIES. 

BY   PROF.    F.   L.  O.  R(EHRIG. 

W—The  Engnsh  Word  "  White." 

JA/HITE  is  that  color  which  reflects  the  most  light  While  coincides 
with  the  very  idea  of  light  and  brightness ;  and  bright,  briilias; 
etc.  are,  even  in  common  language,  epithets  applied  to  denote  a  ceitaiA 
degree  of  infilled  :  a  bright  intellect,  a  luminous  thought,  a  brilUani  talent, 
an  enuGHTened  mind,  to  throw  light  on  a  subject,  to  draw  l^kt  from 
science  or  instruction,  to  e/uni/ate  a  subject,  aj^d  so  forth.  In  the  mi- 
ous  languages  this  coincidence  goes  still  further. 

In  the  English  word  white,  the  h  is  not  an  essential  letter ;  it  is  the 
same  h  which  appears  in  the  words  w^o,  wAich,  w^at,  w^ere,  w^en,  and 
which,  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  stands  before  the  w  or  v,  and  has 
a  similar  import  with  regard  to  the  letter  «;,  as  ^  in  Greek  has  in  ith- 
tion  to  the  letter  r. 

Thus  the  form  to  be  considered  is  rather  wiu  than  white.  Now,  every 
one  knows  that  the  e  at  the  end,  is  here  nothing  but  a  termination  whid 
easily  disappears,  as,  for  instance,  in  whitish.  Accordingly,  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word  under  consideration  would  be  wit,  which  already  leads 
us  to  and  even  coincides  with  the  substantive  ivit,  the  verb  Iff  wit,  the 
adjective  wit-ty,  the  word  z^i^-ness,  which  refer  to  the  ideas  of  knawing, 
understanding,  and  so  on. 

An  acknowledged  fact,  exhibited  in  kindred  tongues,  and  often  even 
in  one  and  the  same  language,  is  the  frequent  interchange  of  the  letteis 
/  and  s,  as  we  see  in  the  English  be//er,  German  berxer ;  English  wa/er, 
German  wajxer,  eta  Thus,  wit  (=  white)  reappears  in  the  German  waa 
(white),  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  German  weise,  and  the  English  w 
and  wis'dom ;  then  again  in  the  German  x«;ij(s)en^(to  know),  totus  (I 
know).  Here  again  the  ideas  of  the  color  white,  and  of  understanding, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  coincide.  The  intermediate  idea,  by  which  the  color 
white  and  knowledge  or  wisdom  are  connected,  is  doubtless  that  of  Z^- 
cepfion  0/ light,  or  the  faculty  0/ seeing.  And  this  we  really  see  also  in  ihc 
Latin  vid-to  (to  see),  (where  the  radical  syllable  vid=zwit  —  wis);  and 
with  the  dropped  initial  labial,  v,  w,  in  the  Greek  forms  id-on,  id-o,  and 
eid-o  (to  see),  eid-os  (image) — ^where  the  interchange  of  the  sounds  /and 
ei  is  the  same,  which  we  remark  in  the  comparison  of  the  English  ww 
and  the  German  vrdse.  Also  id'0\,  id-eai,  id-eaX,  and  others  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  head.  They  all  point  to  seeing,  to  lights  and  en- 
lightenmtni.     The  same  we  see  in  a  word  of  a  very  different  root  in  the 
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Greek  work  leui-os  (white).  Leui  (the  radical  syllable  of  leuk-os,  as  os  is 
nothing  but  a  termination)  is  in  the  great  system  of  the  kindred  groups  of 
the  Indo-European  hmily  of  languages,  intimately  related  to  the  follow- 
ing expressions  :  Lithuan.,  Azf<^-anan  (eye),  Hindust.,  lauk  (to  see),  Eng- 
lish look.  Also  in  the  French  luc-SLvne  (primitively,  slit  or  kind  of  loop- 
hole where  the  light  penetrates  as  through  an  eye)^  the  German  LUcA-t 
(an  interstice,  interruption)^  locA  (a  hole),  the  English  lack.^  Then 
again,  the  root  leui  reappears  in  the  German  verb  leuch-ten,  the  English 
Itghl-^Vi ;  the  substantives  leuch-it,  Itch-t.,  English  ligh-i^  the  Latin  /«^-eo, 
also  lux  =  lues.  We  might  see  the  same  root  in  the  Greek  word  log-os 
(word,  reason,  understanding,  etc.),  unless  the  Greek  leg-o  (I  say)  be 
akin  to  it,  and,  as  reducible  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  pulling  dawn^ 
eslablishing^  etc.  =  to  lay^  German  legtxi  (related  to  the  Latin  Ioc-ms^  etc. , 
and  giving  rise  to  derivatives  like  lagz  =  law^  leg-zX,  lex  =  lec-%,  etc. ), 
should  come  in  to  interfere  with  our  "reverie." 

One  of  the  words  expressing  while  in  Latin,  is  candidus  ;^  the  final  syl- 
lable idus  being  a  mere  termination, — caytd  alone  is  important  for  our 
purpose.  It  evidently  refers  to  Ughl^  just  as  we  saw  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  leuk-os,  etc.  Cand  reappears  in  candor,  in  the  Latiil  {n-cend-o 
(=  the  German  zUnd-ttt),^  the  English  to  ^iW-le,  the  substantive  candAe, 
In  cand'id  (candidus)  it  refers  to  veraA'ly  and  IrulA,  This  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  whole  series  of  ideas  in  their  connection*  one  with 
another. 

IIL— 7%^  German  word  ''Frau." 

In  German,  the  generic  term  for  female  is  Frau.  The  same  word 
m  Gothic  is  frau-ja^  intimately  related  to  the  Sanscrit  pri-ya,  wife 
(with  an  interchange  of  the  labials  f  and  /),  to  the  German 
Brau'l,  spouse,  and  likewise  connected  with  the  English  bri-de,  the 
French  bru,  the  German  Bru-t,  brOXtn,  etc.,  all  referring  to  Ardent  De- 
sire, Fervent  Love,  and  being  of  the  same  radical  as  that  of  the  German 
-^r«-nst,  Bra-nd,  bre{n) -ntn,*  the  French  br d-lei,  em-bra-ser,  bra-sier, 

'  This  catenation  letmt  to  extend  still  farther ;  as,  for  insunce,  to  the  English  verbi  to 
Uak,  to  lack^  etc.,  also  to  words  like  take,  Latin  Ucus,  etc. 

*  The  reader  will  know  firom  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities,  why  also  the  word  eandi- 
date  comes  from  candidus.  Moreover,  as  we  would  remark  here  in  passing,  the  origin  of 
our  word  ambition  finds  likewise  its  explanation  by  the  customary  ambitus  of  the  candidates 

'  Even  the  German  word  Zund^r  (=  Eng.  tindtx)  and  the  Latin  cin-Hy  French  ctndxta^ 
etc.,  etc.,  are  connected  with  it. 

^  The  English  to  hum  n  likewise  to  b«  referred  to  the  radical  Br,  in  the  sense  of 
htat,  fire.  Burn  is  the  ume  as  the  German  hrtnnen,  the  French  hruhr ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked thai  the  letter  r  has  the  peculiarity,  inherent  in  its  nature,  of  being  ofben  trans- 
posed; as,  for  instance,- German  durch,  English  through,  etc.  The  radical  ^r,  or /r, 
by  a  manifest  antipkratical  tendency,  similar,  for  instance,  to  that  apparent  in  the  two 
antagonisrical  mcaninp  of  the  English  word  fast^  etc,  expresses  also  the  absence  or  negation 
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• 
the  German  Mi-ten,  drU^ttn,  ^rO^hen,  ^au-ta,  tram-n,  French  ^rv-n, 
English  drcuhUy  the  French  /n'-rt,  and  so  on.     Bru,  brmi^   with  tk 
meaning  of  belcved^  seems  to  be  implied  evoi  in  the  proper  names  Bnh 
tus,  Bru-no.     And  as  every  one  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  permutation  of  consonants  will  easily  recognize  the  primH 
tive  and  fundamental  identity  of  the  roots  fr^pr^sibr^  he  will  like- 
wise observe  that  the  ideas  of  Anv,  goody*  desire^  or  voliium^  are  con- 
stantly implied  in  those  very  radicals  which  thus  shadow  forth,  as  it  were, 
the  conception  expressed  by  the  generic  term  for  the  female  sex  in  m 
various  relations,  and  more  especially  when  viewed  in  its  essential  loving 
quality,  as  wi/e,  spousi,  etc.     The  ideas  alluded  to  reappear  in  the  Sanscrit 
pri-yZy  wife  (radicals /r),  /f>tis,  looe,  prxAak,  helaoed ;  in  the  French,  prh- 
ser,  to  distre,  pri-^xxo  make  known  one's  desire;  in  the  Latin,  fre-<ot,  in 
the  English,  pray,  prai-9^,  in  the  Latin,  /r^tium,  French  fri-x^  English, 
/ri'-ce  ;  since  things  of  a  high  price  or  things  dear  refer  again  to  desire  and 
love,  so  that  even  the  word  dear  is  used  for  beicved,  a  dear  friend  meaning 
a  beloved  friend ;  and  since,  also,  the  Latin  corns  (dear)  reappears  in  carUas 
(charity),  and  the   French  cker,  of  a  high  price,  dear,  likewise  means 
helaoed.     The   same  radicals  PR  or  their  equivalents  FR^    reappear 
with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Sclavonian  /^^>atel,  friend  ;   in  the  £ng* 
glish,  frie-n^,   the  German  FreUnd,     And  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that,   in  the  words  friend  and  Freund  the  radicals  fr  express 
the  idea  oi  laving,  when  we  consider  that  the  Latin  word  a^i-icus  (friend) 
comes  from  am-are  (to  love),  and  the  Greek  //-os  (friend),  from  fil-to 
(to  love),  and  the  Arabic  hab-hxh  (friend)  from  hab-h  (to  love),  etc 
The  fr,  with  a  vowel  sound,  reappears  also  in  the  German  words  frei- 
en,  to  marry,  to  look  out  for  a  wife,  and  Frei-er,  a  lover  with  a  \'iew  to 
marriage.     The  Venus  of  the  Scandinavians  was  Frei-^,  the  goddess  of 
love;  and/rrti-en  in  German,  which  means  to  rejoice,  />^«-de  (joy), 
fr(h\i  (joyful ),  yr5(A)-lich  (gay),  belong  evidently  to  the  same  ^rnily 
^  of  roots ;  also  in  Turkish  the  word  to  rejoice  is  in  an  analogous  manner 
expressed  by  x^v-in-mek,  which  is  a  derivative  form  of  j^v-mek,  v>  love, 
so  that  seviVrmek  has  a  double  meaning ;  ist,  to  hnx  one's  self  ;   2d,  to 
rejoice.     Now,   we  have  in  English   the  word  fru,   in  German  frei, 
where  the  radicals  *'y>"  refer  again  to  the  idea  of  lave.     For,  freedom  is 
the  state  or  condition  in  which  one  can  do  what  he  laves.     And  has  not 
yT-eedom,  indeed,  for  its  synonymous  term,  liberty,  Latin  /r^ertas,  where 
the  root  7/3  again  confirms  our  assertion  ?     For,  lH  refers  to  lave,  as  seen 

of  ktat  or  fin,  as  in/ree«e,  frotcn,  /rcsh  j  the  German  frott,  /ricren,/ri$ch  :  the  French 
/rileux,/roid,/raif :  the  Latin /rigid us  $  just  as  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  calidms^  Ro- 
mance caldo  (hot)  is  likewise  used  to  denote  the  abunee  (or  negathu)  of  heat,  in  the  Ger- 
manic tongues,  under  the  forms  cold  (English),  kalt  (German),  etc.,  primitively  derived 
from  a  correlative  polarly  opposite  term,  as  the  Latin  ^rZ-id-us. 
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In  the  Latin  lib^i,  /i^nter/  in  the  German  Iteb-tn,  the  £nglish  icn?-^,  the 
Sclavonian  ltib4i\     The   radicals  /r  with    a  vowel-sound    expressing 
lave  and  thence  (oUsire  (as  has  already  been  demonstrated)  are  met  with 
in  the  same  sense  in  Pri-apus,  also  in  /'ri^mos.   F(eA)n\  in  Persian  an 
a.ngel,  as  well  as  the  Greek  p{e)n-sieTOS,  piejri-^ea^  (<love)y  are  evi- 
dently to  be  referred  to  the  same  idea.     P{e)ri  stands  for  prt,  a  fact 
patent  to  all  acquainted  with  linguistic  science ;  and  /(^)n-stos  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  mere  variation  of /rt-stoSy  to  which  the  comparative  and  aug- 
mentative endings,  -eros,  -era^  are  added.    /'(/)ri-5teros,  -era  (viz.,  orms)» 
designates  dtme^  or  the  animal  which,  as  it  were,  loves  more  or  the  most ; 
that  is,  pre-eminently  the  Imng  animal'    This  assertion  becomes  still 
more  confirmed  by  the  same  word  in  Latm,  viz.,  cidumba.    Cohxmhi  is 
the  equivalent  of  colu^.     For  mb  and  mp  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  reduced  to  a  purer  and  more  genuine  primitive  form,  viz.,  a  mere 
^    or   /,   as    in    axmbo^   cu3ui ;     laxv3ano,    ela^on ;     rum/o,    n:^us, 
etc. ;    [the  modem  Greeks  also  write  this  very  mp  in  order  to  express 
the  b  of  other    languages].      That    co    in  coiumba   is  the   same   as 
coHy  cum,  no  one  will  call  into  question,   who  considers  such  words 
as  ^0-existing,  r^aeval,  f^-incide,  etc.     This  **co"  means  together ^  mutu- 
ally,  each  other.     Thus,  coiumba  is  co-ix^ra.     It  remains  to  consider  tub 
in.  this  word.     It  is  the  same  as  tub  in  lubtnitx  for  libenter,  /nbet  for  libet ; 
it  is  the  same  as  tub  in  the  Sclavonian  lubit*  (to  love),  and  thus  equiva- 
lent to  liebtti,  to  love.    So  we  see  that  peristera  (for  ^I'-steia)  finds  its. 
elucidation  in  the  analogous  Latin  word  for  dove^  viz. ,  coI»/»ba  (instead, 
of   co-/ii^a).     This  tub  reappears  under  the  form  lup  (as  p  and  b 
are  interchangeable)  in   the  word  vo-/»^ta8,  where  again  the  ideas  of 
love  and  joy  coincide.      Voluptas  evidently  stands  for  vol-lupAa^ :    Uisi 
being  a  mere  termination,  we  need  to  consider  only  the  parts  vol  and  tup. 
Vot  refers  to  good  and  to  will,  desire  ;  so  we  see  it  in  vol-o,  ija  the  German 
wot,  wo{h)t,  the  English  ivell,  the  Latin  vette,  etc.     And  in  German, 
voluptas  is  inde^  expressed  by  WM-lust  (written  FTi^Z-lust)  ;  lust  is  desire,, 
love,  like   tup.     Accordingly,  voluptas   (vot-tup^tas)  implies  desire  of 
love,  or  a  good,  jo}^^,  happy  love.    And  here  we  may  mention  that,, 
where  uncontrolled,  voA^^uousness  is  called  /i^ertinism,  and  he  who- 
indulges  in  it,  /h^rtine,  where  *'lib"  rea^ppesLTS,  as  above. 
*  ■      11  ...   ■       ■       ,1        I  .       ■  . ».  I  ...  - 

'  Lf^-eoter  ii  in  JEngliih  traashtcd  by  wri/-inglf ,  in  French  by  v»/-on|eief3>  where,  again, 
Wve,  and  tviJl  or  ittkt  become  conTertible  tcrma. 

'  Here,  by  the  way,  we  may  notice  the  Ladn  wordi  /n-ttinot,  /rZ-acus,.  referring  to  the  . 
£90 J,  oJJ  timet,  or  at  least  primarily  implying  a  happier  or  better  state  in  a  former  period. 
In  this  sense,  oU  it  often  used,  as  every  one  knows ;  and  the  Latin  mniifuus,  in  such  ex- 
preitions  as  **  nihil  antiquitu  itf ^«,**  etc.,  evidently  allodet  to  prtftrrini,  Uhing,^  Uming, 
Even  in  the  very  wordt — ^Latin,  /^'-<v,  fri^m^y  Greek,  /rv-toe,  /rZ-n  (the  prepoaitiooiL /f« 
s  the  Latin  anu  of «Mif«iu),  the  Moieinadamental  idea  tceOM  (P.Ue  »(  the  hoCtpoi, 
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MODERN  LACK  OF  EMOTIONAL  CULTURE. 

WE  all  agree  that  there  is  a  hiatus  in  education  which  mere  intc 
lectual  culture  cannot  fill  up.  We  admit  that  the  age's  effidei 
spur  and  motive  is  neither  love,  nor  glory,  nor  any  single  virtue,  bat  ds 
putative  parent  of  these,  gain.  We  behold  our  very  manu&ctora 
avoided  as  specious  deceptions  "made  for  sale,"  and  the  name  of  o« 
central  factory  become  the  S)'Stem  for  what  is  base  and  "  Brammagetn : 
we  see  embezzlements,  defalcations,  bubbles,  organized  unions  for  th 
doing  of  murder,  co-existing  with  mental  attainments  more  than  suffideo 
for  some  virtuous  ages ;  we  see  this  growth  of  evils  growing  greater  in  dM 
deterrent  (?)  presence  of  a  hitherto  unequalled  growth  of  intellect,  an: 
an  accompanying  clash  and  strife  of  class  interests  resulting  from  thai 
enlarged  education  which,  according  to  our  theory,  was  destined  to  rec- 
oi\cile  these  diversities  of  interest,  widen  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  oblit- 
erate the  prejudices  of  classes.  We  find,  in  short,  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
full  swing  and  sway  of  intellect,  the  benevolent  emotions  of  hnmanirr. 
weak  and  worse  than  impotent,  an  irritating  shame  and  a  reproach. 

If,  then,  our  system  of  education,  our  processes  of  brain-tillage  vill 
not  help  the  emotions  to  fructify,  why  not  direct  our  husbandry  at  ODce 
to  the  emotions  themselves  ?    If  we  were  as  free  to  examine  and  h^ 
choose  here  as  we  are  in  the  raising  of  our  crops,  should  we  not  disceia 
the  necessity  for  two  fields  of  cultivation  ?    That  the  human  energies  hafc 
two  fields  of  exercise — a  mental  and  an  emotional — is  surely  no  novd 
announcement     We  are  cultivating  one  of  these  exclusively.     Aod 
though  our  next,  and  let  us  hope,  our  last  resource  in  this  direcdoa, 
will  be  an  attempt  to  manure  this  field  with  moral  philosophy,  no  enu>- 
tion,  good  or  bad,  will  ever  germinate  therein,  for  all  our  toil  and  ingeoii* 
ity.     Socrates  jand  Plato  and  Zeno  and  Seneca  and  Paley  will  not  be^  J 
us  much.      The  first  four  brought  but  scanty  harvest  to  the  andeip 
itiemselves,  who  were  more  emotional  than  we,  and  whc^  in  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influences  of  physical  beauty,  degenerated  into  a  final 
nature-worship  and  torpid  pantheism,  just  as  we,  from  an  exclusive  trss 
in  mind  and  neglect  of  emotion,  are  petrifying  into  rationalism  :  vhik 
Paley  is  science  in  modem  dress,*  and  only  better  than  Seneca,  where  sup- 
ported by  Christianity,  which,  unhappily,  he  makes  a  feint  of  supporting  > 

But  what  is  Christianity  about  ?  it  may  be  asked.  I  answer  that  her 
field  of  operation  is  the  heart  and  the  emotions,  that  Christianity  oa 
make  a  man  ^oly,  more  holy  than  any  agent  ever  made  num ;  batifae 
cannot  make  holy  a  half-man,  a  brain,  the  mere  intellectual  mcHC^oT 
humanity,  however  that  moiety  be  magnified  by  science.  But  theit  is 
your  field  of  emotions  (it  is  replied)  quite  open  to  Christian  cultivstzos: 
does  this  field  demiand  other  and  better  culture?    Would  that  our  Chm* 
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tian  brother  would  stand  firmly  on  this  ground,  nor  shift  it  1  remember- 
ing, only,  how  Christianity  never  proposed  to  supersede  culture  either  of 
intellect  or  of  heart ;  how  it  comes  in  aid  principally  of  the  latter,  not 
commencing  it  (culture  of  the  heart),  but  prerequiring  that  the  soil  be  not 
stony  nor  hopelessly  weedy,  and  foretelling  the  vain  issue  in  either  case. 
St.  Paul  could  opeh 'Christianity  to  the  Athenian,  whose  emotions,  culti- 
vated and  not  dead  to  nature's  beauty,  had  darklingly  discerned  an  un- 
known God  somewhere  under  and  supporting  this  "nature's  beauty." 
That  Greek  soil  was  ripe  for  his  sowing,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
iw^re  the  harvest.  Come,  let  us  prepare  the  soil,  my  brother ;  see  that 
our  sons  entering  their  college  and  college  chapel  have  their  emotions 
accessible  to  "whatsoever  things  are  lovely"  as  well  as  learned ;  that  the 
bounty  of  nature  has  not  been  wasted,  but  the  lily  of  the  field  duly  es- 
teemed, and  the  beginning  of  love  within  their  heart.  Without  this  pre- 
paration, be  assured  the  Christianity  which  they  learn  will  be,  at  most,  a 
brain-ful.  That  poor  moiety  of  humanity  we  have  dwarfed  them  to,  the 
Sciential,  will  only  take  in  and  digest  that  poor  moiety  of  Christianity,  the 
Doctrinal :  it  will  be  of  the  reason  rational,  a  formula  to  be  stated  in 
Algebra. 

What  hinders  that  we  get  to  work  at  once  ?  Nature,  yet  patient,  is  wait- 
ing with  her  help,  with  sunsets  through  forests  grand  with  pine,  with  keen 
ether-cutting  crescents  and  sUr-clusters — ^with  the  beauty  of  fields  ripe  with 
bread.  Holds  she  not  &ir  forms  of  ferns,  weeds,  and  flowers,  mosses,  mi- 
nute lichen,  and  outlines  unsearchable  of  travelling  cloud  and  mountain  ? 
To  learn  the  language  of  these  forms,  and,  most  of  all,  to  feel  the  deep 
mysteiy  of  their  beauty,  in  common  with  our  fellows,  high  and  low^  to 
whom  nature  gives  these  as  a  birthright  of  humanity — to  hold,  at  least, 
this  one  common  ground  of  human  pleasure  in  companionship  with  2M 
men,  rich  and  poor,  and  realize  this  common  tie  of  brotherhood  that  em- 
braces us,  will  do  more  to  associate  the  human  family  than  all  the  fi^l- 
some  flattery  of  the  age,  which  insults  the  working-man  with  transparent 
mendacities  and  adulation  he  intuitively  smiles  at  and  despises ;  which 
widens,  instead  of  closing,  the  social  gap.  Bums,  in  his  poetiy,  found 
out  that  he  and  his  class  had  in  possession 

**  J071  that  riches  ne'er  can  buy. 
And  joys  the  very  best." 

And  found  also  that  "Edinburgh  gentry,"  for  all  their  public  recogni- 
tion, frank,  affable,  Enmiliar  as  our  own  public  talk  to  our  working- 
classes,  would  still  keep  their  vaunted  lion  at  arm's  length,  aiid  had  no 
more,  but  much  less,  sympathy  with  him  and  his  pursuits  than  had  the 
poor  poet  Yowe  he  left  at  home  in  Ayrshire.  * 

*  ««The  Voul  in  Modem  Education,  its  Cause  and  Antidote.**     MacmiUan  ft  Co. 
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PAST,  PXESENT,   AND  FUTURE. 

WHEN  the  AmucAK  Educational  Mokthly  was  established,  six 
jean  ago,  its  scope  and  character  were  fixed  in  accordance  wsk 
the  popular  theoiy  which  rates  the  common-schools  as  the  great  edaa- 
tors  of  the  people,  and  regards  the  multiplication  and  improvement  d 
these  nurseries  of  learning  as  the  surest  and  speediest  way  of  elevating  the 
nation's  general  culture.      In  pursuance  of  this  theory,  and  despite  its 
unrestricted  title,  the  Monthlt  was  made  essentially  a  Common-School 
Magazine.     Designed  to  circulate  almost  exclusively  among  those  en- 
gaged in  the  common-school  woik,  the  professional  wants  and  litoarj 
tastes  of  that  class  of  educators  largely  determined*  the  policy  it  chose  to 
pursue.     By  the  advocacy  of  measures  calculated  to  elevate  the  personal 
and  professional  standing  o^  common-school  teachers,  increase  the  num- 
ber and  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  improve  the  character  of  school- 
books  and  appliances,  together  with  a  vigorous  opposition  to  ever^thii^ 
tending  to  corruption  and  quackery  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  the 
Monthly  has  labored  earnestly  and  not  unsuccessfully  in  its  chosen  field 
of  effort     The  honorable  reputation  it  has  enjoyed  for  character  and  com- 
manding influence  proves  that  the  policy  it  has  pursued  has  been  bjr  no 
means  an  ill-advised  one.    Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  a  much  less  restricted 
policy  would  have  made  it  much  more  influential  for  good.     Our  mis- 
lake  has  been  the  common  one  of  trying  to  advance  the  work  of  popular 
education  by  efforts  originating  in  and  expended  upon  the  elementary 
schools,  independent  of  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  higher 
departments  of  education.     With  all  due  deference  to  the  nobly  earnest 
men  and  women  at  work  in  the  common-schools,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  the  laborers  in  this  field  are  not,  as  a  class,  best  fitted  to 
grapple  with  the  educational  questions  before  the  public  for  solution. 
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These  questions  rest,  in  the  main,  in  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience than  is  occupied  by  the  great  body  of  elementary  teachers.  The 
demand  is  for  a  higher,  broader,  and  more  practical  culture  than  the 
nation  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  little  else  than  absurd  to  expect  the 
wisest  determination  and  direction  of  this  culture  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  individual  culture  rarely  exceeds  that  of  the  moderately  educated. 
The  inspiration  and  better  counsel  must  come  from  above,  from  the 
laborers  in  the  higher  fields  of  education  and  the  wider  fields  of  practical 
life.  The  great  need  of  the  ddy  is  some  means  of  bringing  these  higher 
forces  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  the  questions  of  educational  policy 
now  agitating  the  country :  that  is  to  say,  an  educational  magazine  that 
shall  not  be  devoted  solely  or  mainly  to  primary  education. 

The  habitual  silence  of  those  who  would  seem  to  be  most  competent  to 
give  a  high  character  to  our  educational  literature  has  been  remarked  by 
many.  The  cause  of  it  we  believe  to  be  the  lack  of  a  suitable  medium 
through  which  they  may  present  their  views  to  the  public, — an  educational 
periodical  at  once  wide  in  scope,  high  in  tone,  liberal  and  critical  in  spirit, 
and  read  by  the  class  whose  attention  is  worth  securing.  The  few  first- 
rate  educational  articles  published  among  us,  reach  the  public  in  such  a 
scattering  way,  and,  generally  speaking,  command  the  attention  of  such 
limited  audiences,  that  their  cumulative  effect  is  comparatively,  if  not 
absolutely,  small.  Could  the  best  of  such  contributions  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  worthy  magazine,  and  supplemented'  by  such  others  of  like 
merit  as  would  be  called  out  by  them,  their  combined  influence  would 
be  incalculably  great  and  beneficial 

Believing  that  such  a  magazine  is  not  only  needed,  but,  if  established, 
would  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  genuine  friends  of  education 
the  country  over,  and  further,  that  a  suitable  foundation  for  it  exists  in  the 
Amxrican  Educational  Monthly,  we  have  during  the  past  year  grad- 
ually widened  the  Monthly's  scope,  elevated  its  literary  character,  and 
introduced  such  other  changes  as  seemed  requisite  to  enable  it  to  become 
what  its  name  imports,  the  organ  and  representative  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  country.  These  improvements  we  propose  to  con- 
tinue as  fast  and  as  &r  as  our  friends  shall  give  us  encouragement  The 
table  of  contents  of  our  present  number  indicates  the  ground  we  have 
entered  upon  and  propose  to  cultivate.  It  covers  the  entire  field  of 
education.    If  sufiicient  encouragement  is  offered  by  the  friends  of  higher 
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education,  the  size  of  the  Monthly  will  be  largely  increased  to  aflbid 
room  for  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  and  especially  to  allow  the  lepoblh 
cation  of  the  best  foreign  contribution  to  the  literature  of  education. 

The  same  liberal  yet  fearlessly  aggressive  spirit  that  has  marked  the 
Monthly  heretofore  will  continue  to  characterize  it  It  is  oor  puipose 
to  have  discussed  in  these  pages,  by  the  most  competent  persons  whose 
pens  we  can  engage,  every  question  of  general  interest  that  shall  arise  i& 
the  various  departments  of  education.  The  freest  expression  of  opinioa 
consistent  with  justice  and  propriety  will  be  not  merely  suffered  bat 
encouraged  in  contributors,  our  desire  being  not  to  propagate  any  views 
or  theories  of  our  o^n,  but  to  call  out  and  lay  before  the  world  the  views 
and  opinions  of  any  and  every  one  who  shall  have  ought  of  value  to 
contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  educational  thought  and  experience. 
Fearless  and  impartial  criticism  of  school-books  by  competent  writeis; 
regardless  of  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  authors  and  publishers,  will 
continue  to  be  a  special  feature  of  the  Monthly  ;  wliile  an  incessant  war 
against  charlatanr)%  corruption,  and  quackery  in  everything  pertaining  to 
education  will  characterize  its  general  management 


THE  ''INTRODUCTION"  OF  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

SINCE  the  publishers  of  the  Monthly  announced  as  in  preparation  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  **  How  School-books  are  Introduced/'  we 
have  been  favored  with  many  material  and  very  acceptable  additions  to  ooi 
stock  of  fiicts  relating  to  the  matter.     Already  we  have  positive  knowledlge 
of  a  multitude  of  instances  of  corruption  involving  the  integrity  of  school 
officers  of  every  grade  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest    We  know  of  manip- 
ulations submitted  to  if  not  invited  by  school  superintendents  and  other 
scholastic  servants  of  the  public,  with  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves  and 
worse  than  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community,  which,  if  made  public, 
would  stagger  the  popular  faith  in  the  purity  and  self-sacrificing  philan- 
thropy that  such  officers  so  generally  arrogate  to  themselves.     Indeed,  if 
the  legitimate  good  done  by  these  (in  their  own  estimation  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  unenlightened  public)  chief  movers  of  the  educational 
wheel  must  be  accompanied  by  so  much  illegitimate  evil,  the  coustij 
migbt  well  dispense  with  their  services  altogether. 
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But  such  an  heroic  cure  is  not  required.    It  is  not  necessary  to  bum 
the  house,  as  the  mythical  Chinaman  did^  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas.     Simply 
by  making  corruption  unsafe^  it  may  be  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  very 
much  of  the  maladministration  of  school  affairs  which  now  prevails 
because  it  may  be  indulged  in  with  impunity.     From  an  innocent  begin- 
ning in  presentation-books  to  teachers  and  school  officers^  special  dis- 
counts on  first  orders  in  case  of  introduction,  and  so  forth,  there  has 
grown  a  system  of  bribery,  direct  and  indirect,  that  is  at  once  a  scandal  to 
"  the  trade,"  a  burden  to  the  book-using  public,  and  a  grievous  annoy- 
ance to  honest  teachers  and  school  officers.     It  is  a  system  which  makes 
teachers  and  parents  the  abject  slaves  of  publishers,  when  the  direct  con- 
trary ought  to  be  and  naturally  would  be  the  case.     It  creates  stupendous 
monopolies,  based  on  collusion  with  "rings"  more  or  less  extensive  and 
powerful.     It  establishes  ''uniformity"  at  the  expense  of  freedom  of  pri- 
vate judgment  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents.     It  supplants  books 
of  merit  by  those  thsCt  are  worthless  ;  and  enables  "push,"  audacity,  and 
unscrupulousness  to  control  everywhere,  converting  the  public  schools 
into  public  mills  for  the  grinding  of  private  grists.     There  is  no  enter- 
prise m9re  meritorious  or  useful  than  that  legitimately  employed  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  school-books.     The  eriterprise  that  we  oppose  is 
of  a  vastly  different  sort     It  is  wholly  illegitimate.    It  thrives  by  chi- 
canery, corruption,  and  fraud.     It  works  injustice  to  the  trade,  perverts 
instruction,  corrupts  school  officers,  and  swindles  the  public. 

Our  expectations  may  be  voted  Quixotic  by  those  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  evil  in  question,  and  extravagant  by  those  who  know  its 
magnitude;  yet  we  hope  sooner  or  later  to  make  such  an  exposi  of 
the  prevailing  system  of  "introducing"  books, — as  it  is  euphemistically 
called,— as  shall  at  least  greatly  inodify  the  business.  All  that  is  re- 
quired, we  believe,  is  simply  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  what  is 
going  on  around  them ;  and  that  we  shall  attempt  to  do.    % 

Of  course  the  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  &cts  at  our  com- 
mand, the  more  searching  and  effective  the  exposi  will  be.  To  those 
who  have  already  furnished  us  with  facts  well  authenticated,  and  to  such 
others  as  may  hereafter  &vor  us  in  like  manner,  we  would  simply  say 
that  the  information  so  supplied  will  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  shall  not 
betray  its  origin,  or  make  anybody  but  ourselves  responsible  for  its  pub- 
lication. 
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SCHOLASTIC  ALMSHOUSES. 

THE  intellectiial  Oliver  Twists  of  New  York  will  be  a  nameroos  bo^, 
sboold  the  desire  of  the  JK  1^  f  #•  ever  be  gratified.     Here  it  is : 

"Oar  position  is,  that  the  Public  Schools  are,  like  prisons,  and  the 
police,  and  courts,  and  the  rest  of  the  machineiy  of  government,  oiilr 
defensible  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  We  do  not  nndeitsike  to  feed  n^ 
dothe  at  the  public  expense  children  whose  parents  will  do  that  for  then, 
but  onlj  those  who  have  no  parents,  or  have  been  abandon^  to  mxserf 
and  crime.  Just  so,  in  our  opinion,  should  we  provide  public  schools 
lor  children  irix>  cannot  obtain  schooling  elsewhere,  and  for  lio  otbefs." 

Since  the  Great  Exposition  at  Fiiis,  the  British  Hoose  of  Pecn  ks 
also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  public  schools  are  defensible  on  the 
groand  of  necessity ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  very  advanced  position  ibr 
an  American  journal  to  take  in  the  year  1869.  Here  it  has  been  uani 
to  sanction  State  education  by  appealing  to  the  laws  of  Economy  and 
Justice.  Public  schools  are  cheaper  than  the  prisbns,  and  the  police, 
and  the  courts,  with  which  they  are  linked  in  the  above  extract  It  wodd 
be  difficult  to  point  out  any  considerable  part  of  the  community  whose 
interests  are  not  advanced  by  thenL  Even  the  wilfaUy  childless,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  many  such,  should  hesitate  to  condemn  a  systeB 
ealcttbted  to  provide  them  with  able  and  efficient  protectors  in  their  old 
age,  and  should  contribute  with  delight  their  quota  toward  the  intellect- 
ual instruction  of  their  future  guardians.  As  to  any  other  class,  enough 
in  numbers  to  be  noticed,  which  would  annul  the  right  of  children  to 
education  by  degrading  it  into  a  gift,  we  know  not  where  or  that  it  exists. 

I>eq;>otisms  can  affi>rd  to  be  unjust  in  this  particular :  we  cannot    We 
appeal  to  our  miners,  and  agriculturists,  and  mechanics;  every  fev 
months  we  pall  them  out  of  their  mines,  or  fields,  or  workshops,  to  hdp 
elect  our  rulers.     In  all  countries  men  are  expected  to  govern  themselves 
individually  9  here  they  use  the  right  to  govern  themselves  collectively 
also.     This  is  the  speciality  of  our  Republic,  and  to  abandon  this  posi- 
tion would  effect  the  speedy  destruction  of  our  form  of  govemmeoL 
On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  maintain  our  institutions,  it  is  requisite  dial 
our  people  should  be  educated,  so  that  they  may  perform  discreetly  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them.     If  there  be  any  Chari^  in  the  matter  of 
Public  Schools,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  wealthy  are  the  recipients  of 
it,  rather  than  the  needy.     For,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  first  derelictioB  of 
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duty  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  the  people,  would  affect  property ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  if  the  State  did  not  provide  education,  self-interest  would 
compel  property-holders  either  to  attempt  to*  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  devise  some  other  method  of  public  instruction. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  and  like  efforts  to  degrade  our  public  schools 
into  almshouses  will  be  futile.  There  is  little  reason  to  fear  their  success. 
On  the  one  side  are  ranged  the  laws  of  the  State,  all  the  churches  save 
one,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  children* 
On  the  other,  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the  small  party  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  It  is  a  second  edition  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  against  Mrs.  Par- 
tington.. That  a  public  press  can  afford  to  taunt  indirectly  any  portion 
of  its  patrons  with  being  public  paupers,  is  its  own  business,  with  which 
we  have  no  concern ;  but  we  have  a  stiff  objection  against  permitting  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  our  public  schools  to  be  degraded  from  their 
high  positions,  to  that  of  Intellectual  Turnkeys  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 


A  NEW  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  Peter  Cooper  gave  to  the  Institution  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  has  already  proved  a  genuine  benefaction  to 
the  working-people  of  New  York,  a  new  gift  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  in  procuring  a  collection  of  the  elements  of  machinery, 
and  in  organizing  a  Department  of  "Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Me- 
chanism" for  the  instruction  of  young  mechanics  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  machinery.  All  methods  of  transmitting  or  modifying  motion 
are  to  be  represented  in  this  collection  by  workable  models.  Cranks, 
escapements,  cams,  gears,  pulleys,  etc.,  with  their  simple  combinations, 
are  to  be  brought  together  as  fast  as  they  can  be  made,  classified,  and 
arranged  with  reference  to  easy  examination,  as  are  the  books  of  our 
large  libraries.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  as  in  chemis- 
try and  physics.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the  "elements"  will  be  appar- 
ent to  every  mechanic  The  simpler  forms  of  motors,  water-wheels, 
water-column  machines,  steam  and  hot-air  engines,  etc.,  will  form  a 
part  of  the  collection,  and  afford  subjects  for  instruction  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  sort 

We  shall  watch  this  venture  in  a  new  field  of  education  with  the  liveliest 
interest  It  deserves  to  be  imitated  in  every  large  city  and  manufacturing 
town  in  the  country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Education  in  thk  Sakdwich  Islands. 

THE  common  people  of  ancient  Hawaii  lived  by  sufferance,  not  bf 
any  "inalienable  right"  They  enjoyed  their  food,  drink,  buti; 
the  air  that  they  breathed,  and  their  lives,  simply  because  the 
caprice  or  desire  of  their  king  or  chie&  did  not  prompt  the  forbidding  of 
them.  The  chiefs  had  ^  their  disposal  the  proper^  and  lives  of  ail 
beneath  them  in  rank,  while  they  in  turn  had  to  yield  any  or  all  of  these 
to  the  demand  of  their  king ;  and  woe  to  him  of  tardy  foot,  when  his 
superior  bade  him  move. 

A  demand  for  men  or  means  from  the  king  was  succeeded  by  greatlj 
increased  demands  upon  each  lower  grade,  until  it  reached  the  lowe^ 
huts.  These  demands  were  promptly  and  tremblingly  coniplie<i  with, 
even  though  it  took  the  husband,  the  only  son,  the  last  article  of  industry 
or  morsel  of  food.  The  king  was  god  on  earth  :  everything  belonged  to 
him,  and  must  be  forthcoming  at  his  command.  If  he  desired  the  pig, 
horse,  or  wife  of  another,  he  had  only  to  signify  the  wish.  If  his  pnesc 
needed  human  sacrifices  to  appease  an  angiy  deity,  or  to  insure  success 
to  an  expedition,  the  king's  command  placed  them  bound  upon  the 
altar.  Probably  no  people  in  the  world  ever  yielded  such  abject  obedi- 
ence to  the  "divine  right  of  kings,"  as  did  the  Hawaiians  of  fifty  yeais 
ago.  When,  therefore,  these  chiefe  endeavored  to  learn  the  secret  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  foreigner,  and  were  informed  by  the  roissionaiy 
that  th^  might  become  great  and  powerful  too,  if  they  would  learn  to 
read,  they  replied :  If  there  is  such  power  as  this  in  those  wonderfal 
books,  it  belongs  to  the  chiefs  only,  and  the  chiefs  only^taXX  be  permitted 
to  receive  it.  The  missionaries  yielded  a  ready  assent  to  this  idea,  calcu- 
lating upon  the  all-poweriiil  example  of  the  chiefs  for  the  diffusion  of 
light  among  the  people. 

Groups  of  dusky  nobles  met  each  day  in  huts  or  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  tamarind  or  cocoa,  to  learn  the  names  of  the  strange 
marks  which  the  white  foreigners  would  make  upon  stones,  the  sand,  or 
on  paper.     At  the  outset,  the  missionaries  understood  not  a  word  of 
the  native  language,  while  the  natives  knew  no  more  of  the  English. 
The  Hawaiian  language  possesses  idioms  and  peculiarities  common  to 
no  language  beyond  the  limits  of  Polynesia.     Not  only  are  verbs  cor- 
responding to  be  and  have  entirely  wanting,  but  there  are  no  equivalent 
verbs  to  take  their  places.     The  sentence,  /  am  here^  and  have  a  horse, 
in  Hawaiian  would  be  rendered,  Here  /,  and  a  horse,  to  me.     There  are 
also  many  particles  without  any  particular  strength  or  even  euphony  save 
to   Hawaiianize  the  language.     Then^    too,    one  sound  is  frequently 
substituted  for  another,  at  the  whim  of  the  speaker.     The  sound  of  the 
letters  A!' and  7"  are  used  indiscriminately.     D  takes  the  place  of  Z,  and 
vice  versa,   R  becomes  Z,  etc.,  etc    With  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  wonder- 
ful with  what  rapidity  the  missionaries  picked  up  the  language,  and 
taught  the  natives  to  pick  it  up  or  rather  otU  from'  the  crooked  black  marks 
which  they  had  written  upon  paper.     One  can  hardly  conceive  the  ardor 
with  which  both  teacher  and  pupil  labored  ;  and  when  one  native  had, 
after  intense  labor,  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  words  written  by  some 
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friend  at  a  distance,  his  pleasure  at  the  newly  discovered  power  almost 
exceeded  bounds.  The  foreigners  are  gods,  said  they,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  gods  too.  An  alphabet  was  formed  containing  only  twelve  letters — 
the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  t\  0^  and  ii,  and  the  seven  consonants,  h^  k,  /,  m^ 
n,  p,  and  w.  The  long  sound  of  each  vowel  is  the  same  as  in  continen- 
tal Europe,  while  the  consonants  have  their  common  English  sound. 
Those  sounds  that  were  substituted  for  each  other,  were  represented  by 
the  same  letter.  Thus  the  word  spelled  Kapu  always,  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced Tabu.  The  word  Kalo  is  pronounced  Taro,  and  Hilo,  Htdo, 
etc.  Books  were  soon  printed  and  multiplied.  Permission  was  given, 
and  most  eagerly  acc^ted,  for  the  common  natives  to  learn  to  read,  and 
the  Hawaiians  of  that  early  day  may  be  regarded  as  a  naiion  in  search 
of  knoMdedge  under  difficulties.  ''Never  too  old  to  learn,"  was  emphat- 
ically their  motto.  Boys  and  girls,  the  middle-aged,  and  hoary-headed 
grandfathers,  and  grandmothers  tottered  back  apace  from  the  very  bor- 
.ders  of  the  grave,  to  bask  in  this  new  light  so  suddenly  beaming  upon 
them  from  the  East.  The  object  of  the  missionaries  was  to  evangelize 
this  heathen  people.  Mythological  legends  and  heroic  poetry  consti,- 
tuted  their  entire  literature.  Although  their  idols  had  been  destroyed, 
and  they  were  literally  a  people  with  no  religion  at  the  time  the  mission- 
aries arrived,  yet  superstition,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  still  hovered  over 
them  and  excited  in  their  minds  vague  apprehensions  of  impending 
evil.  There  were  those  who  clung  to  the  customs  and  gods  of  their 
ancestors,  and  frowned  upon  every  attempt  at  innovation.  The  whole 
social  fabric  was  festering  and  reeking  with  vice  and  crime,  so  foul  as  to 
cause  a  blush  even  upon  the  face  of  brazen  Shame.  These  teachers, 
therefore,  had  not  even  the  virgin  soil  upon  which  to  commence  their 
labor.  They  were  obliged  to  pluck  up  brambles  and  noisome  weeds, 
fill  up  quagmires,  and  cleanse  out  sink-holes  of  pollution.  The  work, 
however,  advanced/  rapidly.  The  labor  of  teaching  was  gradually  sys- 
tematized, and  schools  with  regular  attendants  soon  took  the  place  of 
"  alphabetic  conclaves.''  These  schools  were  rude  and  humble  at  first, 
but  the  influences  resulting  therefrom  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Among  the  first  prominent  schools  was  the  high-school  founded  at 
Lahainaluna,  in  1831,  by  Rev.  Lorin  Andrews.  This  school  has  been 
recently  transferred  to  the  Hawaiian  government,  and  is  still  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  young  men  cultivate  their  own  food,  upon 
land  owned  by  the  institution,  and  the  salary  of  the  teachers  employed  is 
paid  by  Government*  The  studies  pursued  are  in  the  native  language, 
and  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  instruction  in  moral 
and  mental  science,  natural  and  revealed  theology,  and  the  mathematics 
embraced  in  "Day's  Mathematics."  This  school  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  S. 
E.  Bishop,  assisted  by  C  B.  Andrews  ahd  a  native  teacher.  In  1 840, 
the  Royal  School  was  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Cooke.  This  at  first 
was  accessible  only  to  the  children  of  chie&  and  members  of  the  royal 
fitmily. 

In  this  school  were  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nearly  all  of  the 
present  nobility.  It  was  gradually  opened  to  the  children  of  foreigners, 
and  such  common  natives  as  were  able  to  pay  a  moderate  tuition.  The 
building  is  constructed  from  the  native  coral,  is  large,  airy,  and  conve- 
nient It  is  supplied  with  modem  furniture,  and  has  a  goodly  amount 
of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.      This  school  employs  five 
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teachers,  has  a  legular  attendance  of  one  buadred  and  fifty  pupils,  and 
gives  tnstroction  not  only  in  the  lower  English  bsanches,  but  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  classics.  It  iftsuppoited  entirely  by 
Government,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  directly  from  the  public  treasuiy. 
Other  schools  which  were  founded  at  an  early  date  and  for  a  time  flour- 
ished, doing  much  good,  have  been  discontinued,  while  upon  their  ruins 
and  around  all,  a  common-school  system  has  gradually  developed  itself 
which,  though  far  from  perfect,  commands  the  respect  of  all  but  chronic 
cavillers  and  fault-finders.  Considering  the  &ct  that  all  the  children  in 
these  various  schools  are  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  heathen,  and  consid- 
ering the  blending  of  republican  and  monarchical  ideas  in  the  foreign 
population,  I  regard  the  Hawaiian  common-schools,  with  their  dusky 
pupils  and  teachers,  as  marvels  of  progress.  The  population  yf  these 
islands  at  the  present  time  is  about  60,  oca  The  Inspector-General  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature  of  1868,  an  average  attendance  in  the  common- 
schools  of  6,218,  of  whom  3,487  were  bojrs.  These  children  are  all 
taught  in  the  native  tongue,  and  by  native  teacher^,  who  are  employed  * 
by  the  year,  at  salaries  varying  from  $12  to  $20  a  month. 

The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  embrace  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
mg,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  geography.  They  are  entirely 
free,  being  supported  by  a  direct  Government  tax.  These  free-schools 
are  accessible  to  every  child  in  the  islands.  Those  wishing  to  learn  Eng- 
lish are  transferred  to  the  higher  schools  established  for  that  purpose,  and 
if  the  pupil  is  not  able  to  pay,  his  tuition  is  remitted  entirely. 

In  addition  to  these  schools,  supported  eniirdy  by  Government,  a  huge 
number  of  independent  private  schools  receive  a  per  capita  subsidy — this 
premium  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  pupils 
remain  at  school  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $60,700  for  the 
support  of  schools  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  This,  I  am  informed, 
has  already  been  expended,  while  the  Board  of  Education,  presuming 
upon  the  good  sense  of  the  next  Legislature,  have  relaxed  none  of  their 
efforts  in  lending  aid  wherever  it  was  necessary. 

They  have  in  progress  of  erection  in  this  city  (Honolulu),  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  children  of  foreigners,  a  beautiful  stone  edifice  that 
will  cost  over  $10,000.  This  building  will  accommodate  two  hundred 
pupils,  and  will  be  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus  suitable  for 
conducting  the  school  according  to  modem  ideas. 

Besides  the  Government  common  and  high  schools,  there  are  numer- 
ous private  and  parochial  schools,  many  of  whicb  are  very  flourishing, 
and  are  doing  much  good.  These  are  supported  partly  by  tuition  paid 
by  the  pupils  and  partly  by  subscription,  or  are  sustained  wholly  by  re- 
ligious associations.  In  Honolulu  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Reformed 
Qitholics  both  have  large  and  flourishing  schools  for  girls.  Miss  Lydia 
Bingham,  daughter  of  the  veteran  missionary  of  that  name,  has  a  very  fine 
girls'  school,  while  private  and  select  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  scat- 
tered about  over  the  whole  group.  In  these  schools  are  taught  about 
1,000  pupils,  making  over  7,000  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  some 
school.  But  to  the  utilitarian  mind.,  the  mere  statistics,  in  numbers,  are 
unsatisfactory.  What  has  education  done  for  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands?  what  is  it  doing  now?  I  do  not  think  there  are  150 native 
Hawaiians  over  1 5  years  of  age  that  cannot  read  or  write.  This,  to  a 
certain  extent,  has  opened  up  to  them  the  literature  of  civilized  nations. 


Nature  is  no  longer,  to  them,  the  wizard's  cave,  and  earth  and*  air  the 
realm  of  angry  demons,  as  in  days  gone  by.  Their  superstitions  are  dis- 
pelled or  greatly  weakened,  and  while  they  have  not  yet  taken  firm  root 
in  the  new  soil  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted,  they  are  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  shock  caused  by  their  removal  from  the  bogs  and 
fens  of  barbarism. 

Among  those  who  have  left  the  schools  are  many  able  and  competent 
teachers,  who  are  doing  quitCL  as  well  as  foreigners  could  do  in  their 
places.  A  laige  number  of  native  ministera  educated  here  are  laboring 
faithfully  in  their  calling,  both  at  home  and  as  missionaries  abroad.  We 
have  sharp  lawyera,  and  editors  that  do  no  dishonor  to  the  press.  Those 
who  have  met  the  late  venerable  Kekuanaoa,  father  of  the  present  king, 
the  venerable  John  li.  Judge  Kamakau,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  many  other  pure  natives  whom  I  might  mention,  witl 
bear  evidence  that  education  and  civilization  are  not  confined  to  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  tfiat  "nature's  noblemen"  are  not  all  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

J.  R.  K. 

Pedagogical  Nonskksk. 

MR.  EnrroR : — Permit  me,  .on  behalf  of  a  large  and  useful  class  of 
the  community,  whose  interest  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Monthly 
especially  to  defend,  to  take  exception  to  a  sentiment  of  the  found- 
er of  Kindergarten  Schools,  as  stated  in  your^ast  issue.     It  reads  thus : 

"  One  of  Froebel's  first  conditions  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Kindergarten,  and  one  on  which,  in  conversation,  he  used  to  dwell  long, 
and  express  himself  with  unmistakable  decision,  was  that  it  should  not 
be  made  a  matter  of  pecuniary  speculation  on  the  part  of  any  individual. " 

If  this  is  to  be  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  Kindei^gartens  established 
amongst  us,  the  position  of  instructor  in  any  one  of  them  will  not  be  a  place 
to  be  greatly  desired.  More  might  be  said  with  truth ;  for,  to  young 
men  and  women  seeking  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  to  establish  themselves 
in  society,  the  office  would  rather  be  one  to  be  shunned.  Under  such  a 
s)'stem,  it  would  be  easy  to  surmise  what  would  be  the  calibre  of  the 
Teachers  the  nation  would  be  likely  to  obtain. 

In  Froebel's  day  and  generation,  an  inch^f  ribbon,  an  order,  or  a  title, 
was  a  prize  to  be  coveted  as  well  as  .money.  Here  men  are  commonly 
graded  according  to  their  command  of  the  latter.  With  us,  Croesus  rides 
in  his  chariot  while  Socrates  walks.  If  men  and  women  were  rewarded 
according  to  the  value  of  their  labors,  the  relative  positions  of  educators 
and  money-changers  would  doubtless  be  widely  different  But  right  or 
wrong,  things  are  as  they  are,  to  be  made  better  if  we  can.  In  view  of 
this,  I  would  respectfully  dissent  from  the  silly  sentimentality  which  would 
degrade  still  lower  the  money-value  of  educational  labor.  It  is  simply 
unreasonable  to  rule  imtellectual  instructors  as  superior  to  that  desire  for 
acquisition  which  governs  other  members  of  society.  Were  fifly  Kinder- 
gartens opened  in  this  city  on  the  principle  of  abjuring  money  considera- 
tions, many  other  schools  in  the  State  would  soon  have  reason  to  regret 
their  existence,  unless  philanthropic  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  and  tailors 
would  come  under  the  same  rule,  and  cease,  likewise,  to  make  the  arti- 
cles they  deal  in  ''matters  of  pecuniary  speculation." 

Niw  YoAK,  October,  1869.  K.  W.   H. 
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VIRGINIA.— The  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Edacation  of  the 
city  of  Petersburg  (for  1868-9)  >s  worthy  of  special  notice,  from  the 
fact  that  it  records  the  first  year's  working  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
pioneer  city  of  Virginia,  if  not  of  the  entire  South,  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding free  education  for  all  classes.     In  February,  1868,  Dr.  Sears,  as 
agent  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  offered  the  city  $2,000  from 
that  fund,  tt>  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  educationr,  00 
condition  that  the  dty  should  raise  $20,000  additional  for  the  same  par- 
pose.     No  action  was  taken  on  Dr.  Sears's  proposition  until  the  following 
May,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  common  council  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  conducting  the  free-schools  of  the  city.    The  committee 
reported  in  June,  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  existing  system,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  have  charge  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  city.    It  was  further  recommended  that  separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children  should  be  established,  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  that 
should  apply.     The  report  was  adopted  June  i6th,  and  on  the  2 2d  the 
council  appointed  a  Board  of  Education,  which  immediately  set  to  work 
to  put  the  existing  school-buildings  in  good  repair,  and  to  provide  odier 
buildings  for  a  High-School,  and  for  four  schools  for  colored  children. 
Up  to  that  time  the  cify  had  been  educating  imperfectly  an  average  of 
less  than  300  white  children,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.     The  committee,  ia 
submitting  their  plan,  expressed  the  hope  that  under  the  new  condiuons 
they  would  be  able  to  provide  a  better  education  for  1,200  children  for 
$10,000,  in  addition  to  the  sum  promised  by  Dr.  Sears.    The  hopes  of 
the  committee  have  been  realized,  and  more.     There  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  the  year  ending  April  ist,  1869,  as  many 
as  1,750  different  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  a  thousand, 
nearly  half  of  whom  were  whites.     The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
was  nearly  $16,000,  of  which  the  city  furnished  $11,000,  the  Peabody 
Fund  $3,000,  and  the  Freedman*s  Bureau  $i,4oa 

TENNESSEE.— The  Stote  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
issued  a  circular  giving  "facts,  figures,  and  results,"  of  the  free-schools 
of  Tennessee,  up  to  July  12th,  1869.  The  present  school-system  of 
this  State  was  established  in  March,  1867.  The  Superintendent  entered 
upon  his  duties  the  following  October.  The  statistics  given  cover  a 
period  somewhat  less  than  two  years : — Number  of  counties  in  the  State, 
84;  number  from  which  reports  had  been  received,  63.  Number  of 
schools  opened,  2,431 — ^for  whites,  2,129  I  colored,  302.  Different 
teadiers  employed,  2,462;  males,  white,  1,849;  colored,  122:  females, 
white,  418;  colored,  73.  Number  of  scholars  enrolled,  135,732: 
white  males,  62,782;  females,  54,142:  colored  males,  9,114;  females, 
9,694.  Number  of  school-houses  built  since  the  organization  of  County 
Superintendency,  385  ;  number  burnt  or  destroyed  in  the  same  time,  37. 
Amount  of  funds  drawn  from  the  State,  $4^3, 3ti*  Average  cost  for 
instruction  of  a  scholar  in  free-schools  for  the  term  of  five  months,  $3,591 
Average  tuition  of  a  scholar  for  the  same  term  in  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  State,  $10.96. 
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•  KANSAS. — From  the  summary  of  statistics  furnished  by  ll>e  State 
Superintendent  in  his  report  for  1869,  we  select  the  following  items  of 
g^eneral  interest  Number  of  persons  of  school  age  ( between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age),  76, 150  :  increase  for  the  year,  13,240.  Num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  45, 140 ;  increase  for  the  year,  5,691. 
Number  of  pupils  in  other  educational  institutions,  2,169 — about  half 
the  number  reported  the  year  before.  The  whole  number  in  public 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  47,209,  an  increase  of  3,611. 
Average  daily  attendance,  27,238.  Average  time  schools  were  taught, 
five  months.  Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  public  schools, 
746  ;  increase,  205.  Number  of  female  teachers  employed,  855  ;  in- 
crease, 191.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  $39.56  a  month;  of 
female  teachers,  I29.08.  Total  of  teachers' wages,  $203,878.  Number 
of  school-houses,  953 — log,  271 ;  fiame,  472  ;  brick,  28 ;  stone,  182. 
Increase  for  the  year,  250.  Value  of  the  school-houses,  $813,062 ; 
increase,  $239,372.  Total  productive  school  fund,  $518,813.  Income 
of  schools  from  all  sources,  $4291215  ;  increase,  $86,943. 

The  only  item  that  shows,  or  seems  to  show,  a  filing  off  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools  of  Kansas,  is  that  which  gives  the  attendance  at 
select  schools,  seminaries,  academies,  and  colleges.  These  institutions 
report  only  2, 169  pupils.  The  year  before  they  reported  4, 243.  Whether 
this  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  successful  rivalry  of  the  public 
schools,  or  to  some  less  desirable  cause,  the  Superintendent  does  not  say. 

The  fact  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  all  the  schools  is  not  more 
than  half  the  aciual  school  population — that  is  to  say,  half  those  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen — ^while  the  average  length  of  school  is  only 
half  the  school-year  (five  months),  would  seem  to  show  that  the  compe- 
tition between  public  and  private  schools  cannot  be  veiy  severe,  certainly 
not  severe  enough  to  send  the  latter  to  the  wail. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

WE  began  the  perusal  of  Madame  Cave's  little  book*  with  no  pre- 
judice in  its  &vor.~    Our  impression,  founded  upon  a  hasty  turning 
of  the  leaves,  was  rather  against  it     An  instruction-book  on  the 
Art  of\  Drawing,  without  a  single  diagram,  and  with  no  rules  in  italics, 
was  so  contrary  to  precedent  that  we  felt  there  was  but  faint  promise  of 
even  fair  performance  in  the  system. 

We  laid  down  the  book,  after  having  read  it  througl^  with  the  convic- 
tion that  no  better  guide  for  teacher  or  pupil  has  ever  met  our  notice. 
We  hope  the  method  will  be  tried  faithfully  in  this  country.  The  writer 
is  an  artist ;  but  the  technicalities  of  Art,  or  even  the  ordinary  scientific 
terms  pertaining  to  projections  and  natural  perspective,  are  not  employed 
in  her  familiar  instructions. 

*  Drawing  Without  a  Matter :  a  method  of  learning  to  draw  from  memory.  By  Madame 
Marie  Elisabeth  Cav^.     New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam  ft  Sona. 


4tt  Curretti  Publications. 

Cxvi  on  Color/  a  little  book  by  the  same  author,  deserves  to  be  read 
hf  all  who  are  interested  in  Art,  even  though  they  are  not  students  or 
teachers  of  drawing  or  painting.  The  true  aim  of  Art  is  everywhere  in- 
sisted upon  by  this  pleasant  author,  and  the  increased  delight  one  expe- 
riences in  studying  nature,  is  offered  as  the  reward  of  the  student 

In  his  Elements  of  Astronomy,*  Mr.  Loomis  pnesents  the  leading  facts 
of  the  science  as  revealed  by  the  latest  discoveries,  in  a  manner  so  fami- 
liar that  the  book  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  higher  classes  in  the 
giammar-schools.  The  style  of  this  painstaking  and  successful  author  is 
too  well  knoi^Oo  require  comment  here. 

President  Woolsey  has  reprinted  in  a  fair  twelvemo  volume,  the  series 
of  articles  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation*  contributed  by  him  to 
The  New  Englander  during  1867  and  1868.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
indicated  by  the  subjects  of  the  several  chapters,  which  are :  I.  Divorce 
among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  II.  Doctrine  of  Divorce  in 
the  New  Testament ;  III.  Law  of  Divorce  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in 
the  Christian  Church ;  IV.  Divorce  and  Divorce  Law  in  Europe  since 
the  Reformation ;  V.  Divorce  and  Divorce  Law  in  the  United  States ; 
VI.  Attitude  of  the  Chuith  toward  Divorce  Law  and  Principles  of  Divorce 
Legislation. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  French  reading-books,  with  Voltaire's  Charles  XIL/  to  which  is  added 
an  Englis.h  Vocabulary  by  Gustave  Masson.  The  publishers  trust  that 
from  the  correctness  of  their  texts,  which  are  printed  in  Paris,  that  the 
series  will  obtain  the  same  success  they  have  earned  in  France.  The 
plates  of  the  initial  volume  bear  evidence  of  no  inconsiderable  use. 

Among  the  most  acceptable  of  our  exchanges  we  count  Hearth  and 
Hame,^  a  praiseworthy  and  very  successful  attempt  to  supply  first-rate  read- 
ing to  fiimilies.  It  is  a  witness,  and  we  believe  a  thriving  one,  of  the 
growing  taste  for  a  better  order  of  literature  among  our  rural  and  semi- 
rural  population.  It  is  a  witness,  too,  that  some  country  families  prefer 
good  reading  above  the  trash  that  is  commonly  offered  them. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  resuscitation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster; 
and  still  more  to  see  the  evidences  of  vigor  with  which  it  sets  to  work 
again.  If  its  improvement  may  be  in  any  way  attributed  to  its  brief  sus- 
pension, it  would  be  a  good  experiment  to  allow  some  other  school  maga- 
stnes  that  we  know  to  lie  &llow  for  a  time. 

*  The  Cave  Method  of  Drawing :  Second  Par(^  Color.  By  Madame  Marie  Elizabeth 
Cav6.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  ic  Sons. 

'  Element!  of  A&tronomy,  designed  for  Academiea  and  Htgh-Schoola.  By  Elias  ftoomit, 
LL.  D.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

*  Essay  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  StateiL 
By  Theo.  D.  Woolsey,  President  of  Yale  College.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner  8t  Co. 

*  Histoiie  de  Charles  XII.,  par  Voluire.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  U|$pincott  &  Co. 

*  Hearth  and  Home  1  a  fiimily  Weekly  Newspaper,  edited  by  Donald  G.  Mttchel  and 
Hanset  Beecher  Stowe.  New  York :  Pettengiil,  Batet  A  Co.  Single  copses  $4.  To  dabs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.40  each. 
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IS  A  BELIABLE  EDUOATIOKAL  BUBEAU  : 

•id  all  wiM  9tt\  well-^ulifled  Teachen  t      I  a  T«  glre  Pamti  inftrmttian  •f  Sekoolt  t 
r«pieMBt  Teachen  whft  dcdn  podtioiis  i  I  4.  To  sell,  rent,  and  exchan^  ScIimI  FnperUea. 

V^.  SOHIBKlTiB  RHOBN,  A.  SCf  Aotnaryi  14  Bond  BL  (BMr  Broadway),  Vew  York. 

J.  TOUNG.  Seoretarr.  W.  8.  STBVBN80K,  A.  M.,  BMretarr. 

r    ENGLAND  BRANCH,   isj  Wadiii«ton  Slne%  Boston:  O. S.  WOODMAN.  A.  II.,  Managers 

Vr  eSTERN  BRANCH,  i8a  S.  dark  Street,  Chkafo :  XDWARD  SPEAKMAN,  StattMxy,  -       * 

mTIm  RlsM  TeM]ft«rltar  Uko  Rlcht PImo.** 
3ieMATxoN  or  TsACmns    it  |iT«n,  embradns^— Opportmiitiaa  for  education ;    special   qoalificationt : 
euce,  and  in  what  schools:  references;  age;  religious  preferences;  salary  expeOari ||candidate*s  letter, 
»inetimes  a  pbotogra|»hic  likeness.    We  nominate  $rotrai  candidates,  giving  oppoituni^  for  selection. 
■rteen  years  trial  proves  the  Amurkmn  Sck^gl  ItutUuU  uscftil  and  efficieni.    lu  patrons  and  iriecds  are 
I  the  first  edncatienal  andhttsiness  bmu. 

CMS  :  Tw0  DcUnrt  »n  gromg  order  far  Temcher.  When  Teacher  is  accepted,  Thrtt  DoUart  addUionoL 
expense  incurred  in  selecting  and  cxaroinras  a  rare  Teacher,  will  be  charged.  Np  ckargft  t0  Public  Schools, 
"*  Prindpab,  School  Officers,  and  others,  snould  give  early  notice  of  what  Teachers  they  may  want 


Teachers*  Bulletin. 


""Teachers  who  wish  positions  should  havt  "Application  Form."  This  Bulletin  is  sent  to  the  leading 
ipjds  Mid  School  Officers  ercrywhere,  hence  representation  here  is  efficient 

mBWP^TimUkmmM  Bzplalmed :  Number  of  paragraph  refers  to  Candidate's  ap^ication  on  file ;  Name 
hool  or  College  signifies  that  Candidate  has  graduated  at  Institution  named.  If  *'Ed."  precedes  name  of 
A,  Candidate  has  attended  there,  nvi  rrmduaitd.  Figure  following  denotes  nuwthtr  of  ytturt  oxporUnet\ 
lies  Uught  are  abbreviated  naturally.  Foreign  languages  spol^  by  Candidate  are  m  ItmUc*,  Church 
tership  is  shown ;  B.  for  Baptist;  C,  Congregational :  C,  Roman  Catholic;  £.,  Episcopal ;  L.,  Luther- 
d.,  Methodist;  P.,  Presbyterian.  *'Home,'^aa  •*|8oo  and  Home,"  means  |a«>  Ouk  Smlmry,  «t^ 
<  WadUHg^Ptiolamd  Light*, 


iss    gngltSh,  French,   Dimw^tng,  ete. 

L — Castleton ;  6 ;  Sng.,  Maths.,  Rrtnch^  Latin, 

lti|r  ;  CI.  •  fyio  and  home. 

d — Lansii»Coll. ;  ^ ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Ger- 

Drawing ;  P. ;  ^«o. 

i — Hartford  ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French ;  E. 

I — Cottage  Sem. ;   4 ;   Eng.,  Maths. ;  P. ;  ^400 

ome* 

S — Mt  Holyoke ;  4 ;  Eng.r  Maths.,  EI.  French, 

itia.  Gymnastics ;  P. ;  ^300  and  home. 

3 — N.  Granville ;  3  :  En*.,  Maths.,  Latin  ;  Q. 

1 — Wyoming  Sem. ;  5 ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  P. ;  I300 

onae. 

) — Ontario  Sem. ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French  ;  CI. ; 


^-— Oberlin  ;  a ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin. ;  Q. ;  ^500. 
>— Fo'keepsie  Acad.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
antics ;  M. ;  ^600. 

I — Hudson  Acad. ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Latin. 
I^Kent's  HiU :  i ;  Eng^  Maths.,  French,  Ger- 

»-Oa]£nd  Inst. ;  Eng.,  Latin,  El.  French ;  E. ; 

Ad  home. 

i^-Kd.  Scotland ;  8;  Eng.,  French,  El.  German, 

•lian«  Drawrog ;  E. :  I400  and  home. 

\ — Ed.  Utica ;  10 ;  Eng,  French,  Drawing ;  E, 

}— Bradfcffd  Acad.;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Bk'keeping; 


y— Castleton  ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  B. ;  |l4co. 
l--Po'keeptie  Acad.;    a;    Eng.,   Maiha.,   El, 
*  E.  ;  II300  and  home. 


»— Elnuta:  Eng,  Maths,  Nat. 

A,  German,  Drawing,  Gymnastics ;  P. 


Latin, 
and 


>— Oxford ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latni,  EI.  French. 

astics;  P. 

I— N.  V.  Nor.  Sch.  ;  Eng.,  Maths. 

I-Ed.  Peru,  N.  Y.;  4;  ai,  Maihs.,  Singing; 

«oo  and  home. 

I— Packer ;  1 ;  Eng,  Maths. ;  $400. 

Ir- Western  Seat;  5;  Eng,  Maths,  CfaMsies; 

too  and  home. 

P-Pa.  Nor.  Sch. ;  7 :  Eng.,  Maths,  EL  Latin, 

ic.  Gymnastics ;  B. ;  ^00  and  home. 

F-Baltimore  H.  Sch. ;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  P. 


467— Baldwin  Univ. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  Drawing ;  M. ;  %Jfio, 

468— Whitestown  Sem. ;  Eng,  Maths-,  Latin  ;  P. : 
^500. 

466— Vassar;  Eng.,  Maths,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man :  CI. ;  $600. 

470— N.  Y.  Nor.  School ;  a :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
French,  Gymnastics ;  B-. ;  $6oa 

471— Providence  Conf.  Sem. ;  5 ;  Eng,  Maths., 
French,  Latin  ;  M. ;  ^400. 

47S^RoGhester  Free  Acad. ;  Eng,  Maths,  Latin, 
Painting ;  Q. ;  I500. 

478-Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke;  6 ;^ng.  Maths,  Latin: 
P. ;  J6oa 

474— Ripley  ColL ;  i;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  El. 
Frendi ;  ^350  and  home. 

47fr-£d.  N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. ;  Eng,  Maths.,  Drawing: 

476— Troy  H.  Sch.;  7;  Eng.,  Maths,  French, 
Gymnastics ;  $300  and  home. 

477-Ed.  NT  E.  Acad.;  4;  Eng..  Maths.,  Utin. 
French,  Gorman ;  R. 

476— Clinton  Inst ;  Eng,  Maths.,  French,  Latin  : 
^400. 

479— Castleton  ;  i ;  Eng.,  Maths. 

480— New  Haven  H.  Sch.;  a;  Eng.,  Maths. 
French,  Latin  ;  CI. ;  fToo. 

481-Ed.  Mich.  Nor.  Sch.;  4;  Eag.,  Maths, 
Drawing;  P. 

482— St  Mary*s  Hall ;  Eng.,  Mathi.,  French,  Ger- 
man :  E. ;  ^00  and  home. 

483— Ed.  Mass. ;  6 ;  Eng,  Maths,  French,  Gym- 
nastics ;  liooa 

484— Mt  HoTyoke;  5 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  LItin,  French. 

486— Kimball  Un.  Acad. ;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Qas- 
sics,  Sciences ;  CI. ;  ^300  and  home. 

486— Ed.  Vk. ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Frtneh  ;  P. ;  f6oo. 

487— Ed.  Oakland  Inst.;    a;   Eng,  Maths.;  P.; 

4B8-r^  Nor.  Sch. ;  3;  Ens.,  Maths. ;  M. ;  ^soa 

489— rurr  Sem. ;  3 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  French,  Latin  : 
CI,  ;  ^4t». 

490^E>1  Cincinnati ;  Ens.,  Maths. ;  P. ;  #400. 

4dl— Nx  Granville;  3;  Eng.,  Maths. ;  P. ;  1^300. 

403— La.  England ;  xo;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Singing :  C: 
^300  and  home. 


408— Hartford,  Ct. ;  a ;  Eag.,  Maths. ;  P. 

404~-Ed.  Mt.  Holyoke ;  a :  Enf.,  Maths^  Latm, 
El.  French,  Gymnaatka ;  P.  .  .  ^. 

486— N.  J.  Nor.  Scb.;  is  Eag.,  Math*.,  and  Sine- 
inc  *  P.  .*  ^400.  * 

406— Kinnton  Acad. ;  Eog.,  Hatha.,  Frendi :  IL 

407— Packer ;  3 :  Eog.,  Math*.,  Dnwiof :  |6oo. 

408— N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch.;  11;  Eag^  Matlia.,  EL 
French,  Dntwing,  GymMatioa :  £. 

400— Ingham  Un. ;  Eng.,  Matha.,  Latin,  Nat  Sa- 
ances,  French,  Drawmg,  Gymnaatlca ;  P. ;  |6oa 


351— Ft.  Edmrda;  3;  Pianos  Melodcon,  Guitar, 
Siniang,  Eng..  U»fh*n  Chnaka,  Fyendv  Oymnaitici; 
g40o  and  home. 

862— Ed.Tnden  Sem.;  3;  Piano,  Eng,,  Matha., 
Latin.  French,  £1.  German. 

86a— Boatoo  Mnaic  Sch. ;  a:  Pianos  Singles  R. : 

^Sm— Brockport  CcSTf  nat ;  Piano.  ThonMgh  Baaa, 
Hatmony.  GyKvaastica ;  B. :  ^300  and  home. 

866— Newton  ColL  Inst. ;  i ;  Piano^  Eog.,  Matha., 
French,  l^tin  ;  P. ;  S60Q. 

866— New  York  NorTSch. ;  8 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.; 
P.  ;  |[soo  and  home. 

357— Hagerstown  Sem. ;  a ;  Piano,  l^g.,  Maths., 
LMin  ;  ^100  and  home. 

358— Utica  Acad. ;  14 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  French, 
German,  Drawing,  Painting ;  $800  and  home. 

350— Ed.  Masters ;  Singing,  Piano,  Eng.,  EI.  Ger- 

360— Geneva'  Senu  :  3  :  Piano*  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  El.  Genoan,  GymjMstica:  i*.  ,,    ,      „       ^ 

861— LaaeU  Sem. ;  i ;  Piaw>,  ^ag^  Malha^  Frmch ; 
M. ;  ^350  and  home. 

868— SpimgTiUe  Aoad.;  Piano,  Oigan,  Singinfr 
E^. :  #6oau 

86d--Ofaao  W«8.  CoU. ;  Piano,  Eng,  Latin,  Fraoch, 
EL  Greek. 

864— Moottcello  Sem. :  Plana  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Frendi,  Drawing,  Gymnastics ;  P. ;  $5100. 

365-Ed.  Mt  Holyoke ;  i :  Piano,  Eng.,  Msiha, 
Latin,  French,  Gymnastics ;  P. ;  ^loo  and  hone. 

866-Ed.  Mass.:  5;  Puu^o,  Mekideop;  U  :  |6oo 
and  home. 

867— Ed.  N.  Y.  Nor.  Sch. :  4:  Piano,  Singing, Eog., 
Maths.,  Gymnastics ;  R. ;  $600 

868— Ed.  Newbttfgh;  <:  Piano,  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  French,  Drawmg,  Painting ;  E. ;  ^soa 

860— Ed.  New  York;  3:  Punob  Eng.,  Maths., 
French,  Latin  ;  P. ;  $6oa 

870— Conn.  Nor.  Sch. ;  s  i  Piwo»  Singing,  Eng., 
Maths.,  El.  Latin. 

371— Newton  H.  S<4t. :  5 ;  Piano,  Singing,  Ecg^ 
Maths.,  French,  Latin  ;  B.  ;  <5oo. 

872— Ed.  MaataTs ;  10 ;  Piano,  Eng.,  Matha.,  Latin, 
Frgneky  German  ;  E. 

879— £<L  England ;  3 :  Piano*  FrtncK  Eni^  :  E. 

874— Providence  H.  ScIl;  i  ;  Piano,  Singing,  Eag.^ 


376— Mt.   Holyoke:     3;     Pianos    Eng,,   Maths., 
Fnench,  Latin ;  CI. ;  #500. 

376— Mt  Vernon  ;  4  :  Piano,  Eng,,  Matha.,  French, 
Gymnastics ;  £. 

977— Ed.  Phila. ;  6 ;  Piano,  Melodeon,  Eng.,  Gyn»- 
nastics ;  $4oa 

'  378— Kirohall  Acad.  ;    \ ;   Piano,   Singings    Eng,, 
Maths.,  £1.  French,  Latin ;  CI. ;  |6oa 

370— Ed.  Mt  Holyoke:  Piano,  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin, 
Gymnastics ;  P. 

8dO-]uL  St  Mary's  Hall;  Piano,  Dnwing,  Eng., 
£L  French  ;  E 

381— Ed.  Ma|>lewood  Inst;  is;  Piimo.  Singing. 
Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin,  French  ;  CL  ;  I450  and  home. 

388— Ed.  New  York ;  Piano*  Eag^  /VimrA  ;  £. 

383-Kimfaall  Acad. ;   Piano,  Eng..  Matha.,  Kat 
Sciences,  Drawing,  Gymnastios :  CL  ;  fioo. 

384— Packer:   s;   Piano,  Eng..  Matha., .  French ; 
^5001 

386— Seward  Inst ;  a ;  Piano,  Eng,  Maths.,  EL 
French ;  P. ;  iaeoaad  homo. 

886-Ed.  New  Yoric;  8;   Piano,   Eng^   Fi«nch, 
Drawing :  E. ;  ^500  and  home. 

387— Hndaon  Acad. ;    5 ;    Phmob   Eng.,   Maths., 
Frenoi,  Latin,  Drawing ;  B. 


388— Magennis  Mns.   InH. ;    4  :    Piaao,    0« 

8%^^  NQr.*Sch.T^:  Piane^  Melodeoa.  Oqp 
Singing,  Eng.,  Maths.,  EL  Latin^  Frewd^  Dratwing; ! 
^500. 

300— Ontario  Sem. ;  Piano,  Eng.,  11  alhs^  Lali 
E. :  g4oa 

301— Washington  Sem. :  i ;  Piano*  Mdodeoa,  Sa 
ing,  Eng.,  Matha. :  P. :  $300  and  hona. 

308^Hadson  River  Inst;  Piano.  Eng^  Mall 
French,  El.  Latin,  Gymnastics  :  P. :  ^400  and  homc^ 

383— Ed.  Bridgapofi*  Ct ;  Pinae^  Mntodnoot  Oiv 

'SSS^Wyonanock  Son. ;  Piano,  Eog.,  Maths. ;  1 
^aoo  and  home.   * 

806-Packer ;  Piano,  Eog^  Mftha.,  Vwtmd^ :  E. 

aSS-Mt  Holyoke  :  8  ;  I^"«>  ^B-«  Mad 
French,  German,  Drawing.  Pamting :    P. :    f«oo  a 

807— Macon  Wea.  CoU.;  1 ;  PSano*  Singii«  Ea 
Matha.,  French ;  ffoo 
^"  U.  & 


Sch. :  3 ;  Piano*  Eag.,  Matha^  ] 
■  ■     se. 

PiaB%  Siagincr   En 


308-Newtonl 
French,  German  |  tjoo 

300-Hudson  Vale  u 
French,  Drawing :  $400.  ...     .       « 

400-Uberty  Nor.  Xnat :  8 ;  Oigan,  Singing  b| 

401— Ed,  New  Haven ;  li :  Ptano^  Eng.,  Ifel 

French;  E, 

408— Ed.  Boston;  7;  Piano,  Singing,   EIockm 
Drawing,  Gymnastics. 

408-£d  New  PalU  Acad.  2 
Eng.,  EL  Latin;  R. 

IiiUII«n..JDr»wln8»  P»i*<HiC^  ete. 

66— Ed.  Eng^ltnd;  3;  Drawinib   Pamihi^   ^ 
Piano;  E. 

66-Ed.  St.  Maf7«a  Hall :  8 :  Drawfng.  FamciaB;  1 
French,  Eng.,  MnsK ;  E. ;  $400  and  home. 

67— Ed.  Hoosatonie  Inst ;  6 ;  Drawing,  PaisMi 
Eng.;  CL:  $400 and  home 

6a-£d.  N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Dcsicn  ;  9:  Drawing,  Pw 

',  Eng.;  I40G  and  home. 

'  -N.  Y.  Sch.  of  Design;  s :  jurawinjb  Paiati^K. 
-Troy  Sem.;  Drawing,  Painting,  Frrmck,  Ea| 

f3oo  and  home. 
—Ed.  Troy  Sem.;  i ;  Drawing,  Painting,  Frtma 
E.;  ^250  and  home. 

72— St  Mary*s  Hall ;  a :  Drawing,  Fainting  £a| 
French,  El.  German  :  £.;  f  400  and  home  - 

73^£d.  Albany  Som.;  Drawing,  Pamting;  #39* > 
home. 

74— PhSa.  H.  Sch.;  6;  Drawing  Painting.  E^ 
Maths.;  P.;  $1000. 

Foreigm  I<iUllc«,  etc* 


P. 


;  7 ;  Germam,  Frmck^  Dinwia 
C4 


48— Ed.  Germany ; 

4d— Ed.  Paris ;  6 ;  Frwnek,  Gtrmmm. 

44— Ed.  Montreal ;  \ ;  Frtnch^  Piano ; 

46— Ed.Pana;  a;  Fr$mh^  Piano:  C 

46— Ed.  New  Origans;  9:  Fmek^  Sfmam 
Piano:  C. 

47— Ed.  Fiance  ;  ao ;  Frmick  ;  C. ;  #400  and  hna 

48— Ed.  Switrerland  ;  to ;  German^  FnmeJk,  Mwa 

48— Ed.  France:  a;  Fnrnck;  E. 

60— Ed.  Germany ;  s  «  GtrmmM,  FrrmeA,  Italia 
Singing,  Piano ;  L. ;  I600.    City  only. 

51— Ed.  France:  8:  F^vmeJk,  G§fmmm,  Danwigg F 


€k!nacm«ia-»-KB8U*l^»    Matlas., 

.  ifreneb,  Ctonaisa,  MMUtmrr  VmHcs,  dte; 

880— Lawisbnic  Univ. ;  Eng.,  Oasa..  Mnihs.,  Na 
Sd.,  Book-keep.;  L.;  ^700. 
331— Albany  Nor.  Sch.;  13;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Bod 

322— LaJaj'ette ;  X :  Eng.,  Matha.,  Class^  Jicnd 
German ;  ^1000. 

888— Bondoin:  Eng^  Cbaa.. Matha^.  Bobk-kacih 
FrwmtA;  E. 

324— Wesleynn  Univ.;  s:  Eag.,  daaa..  MaA 
Book-keep^;  M.;  ^tooa 

826— Madison ;  7 ;  Clasaics,  Eng.,  G«r.«  Heb.*,  E 
|8oo  and  bona. 


aaO^Brairo:  8;  Engn  Clan,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sa., 
F'r.^Gcnn.;  $3000.  _  ^ 

-MfSl-Ed.  Acad.;  ^ ;  Eag^  Maths.,  Book-keep.;  a: 
^350  and  home.  ..    . 

828^Haryard;  FrvncJk,  Italian^  Eng.,  Maths., 
Book-keep.:  E.  .     . 

829-Ed.Acad.:  3K;  £"?•:  Maths.,  EI.  Latin, 
Book-keen.  Physiolpgy  ;  E.';  fcoo. 

830--£d.  Dvtnottth :  a;  Eng.;  Class.,  Maths., 
Germ.,  Gymnastics ;  ^looa 

881— Howard :  7 :  Eng^  Qass..  Maths.,  Mod.  Lang., 

ook-keaa;  B.;  Ikooo. 

832— Lewisbaig UniT. ;  Eng.,  Gass.,  Maths.:  B.; 
^500. 

883-Ed.  Aca.:   Eng,  Maths.,    Book-kc«p.,  Bl. 
Qass.,  Nat.  Phi.;  Q.;  ^1000. 
-    384— Falley  Sein. ;  4 ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keep  ; 

^lOOOu 

336— Amherst;  ^g.,    Class.,    Maths.,    German, 

883— Hamilton  ;   Eng.,  Class.,    EL  French ;   P. ; 

*^^^    Ed,  Acad. :  ^ ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Latin :  I1200. 

Genesee ;  Eng.,  Miths.*  Nat  Sci.,  Fr.,  Germ.; 

P.;  $1000. 

838— Yale;   Eag.,  Class.,   Maths.,  German:    P.; 

'Mi>-Ed.  Lawrence  Sci.  Scb^  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keepk.  Military  Tactics. 

341  : 9;  Eag.,  Maths.*  Book-keep. 

842— Union  :  i ;  Eng.,  Qass.,  -Maths.,  Nat.  Sci., 
C«mi..  Drawing ;  P. ;  liooo. 

343— Wllltaros ;  Eng.,  Cass.,  Maths.,  Nat.  ScL, 
£1.  French,  £L  German,  Book-keep. ;  Q.;  |8oo. 

844— Amherst;  17;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Book- 
lucp.:  CI:  tKoo. 

940 — Genesee;  s:  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.;  German, 
French,  Book-keep.;  ^1000. 

346— Vale;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Singing,  Piano, 
Melodeon,  Violin :  |iooo. 

847— Ed.  Hamilton ;  Eng.,  Gass.,  Maths^  Book- 
keep.  ;  E. ;  ^350. 

818— Union;   i;  Eng.,  Class.,    Maths.,  German; 

349— Ed.  Acad. :  a ;  Mil  Tactics,  Eng.,  Maths., 
Book-keep.;  P.;  ^1000. 

860— Ed.  Acad.;  Eng^  Maths. ;  M. ;  |6oa 

361-Ed.  Acad. ;  6 ;  Eng.,  Maths..  Book-keep. 

850— Bowdoin;  3;  Eng.,  Qass.,  Maths.,  French, 
German,  Book-keep.,  Gvmnastics  ;  ^1000. 

358  :  s  ;  feng..  Maths.,  Book-keep. ;  E.; 

^800. 

854— Ed.  Acad. ;  4 ;  En^;.,  Maths ,  Latin  :  ^1000. 

855— Harvard:  Eng.,  Maths.,  C*lass,  Fr.,  Germ., 
Book-kaep. ;  E. ;  ^isoo. 

358— Engfauid ;  14 :  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keep. :  E. 

357— Pa.  State  Nor.  Sch  ;  X  :  Eng.,  Matlis.,  Book- 
ting  ;  M. ;  |6oo. 
^  i8— Manhattan  ;    Eng.,  Gass.,   Maths.,   Frtnck^ 
£].  Germ. :  R.;  ^laoo.  * 

858— Ed.  Acad.;  10:  Eng.,  Gass. :  E.:  $iaoo. 

860— Bowdoiu  ;  3 ;  Kiig.,  Gass.,  Maths.,  French^ 
Germair;  j|8oo.  ^ 

361— Ed.  College;  4;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gass,  Germ.; 
£.;  $8oa 

868— Hanrard;  4;  Eng.,  Gass.,  Maths.,  Book- 
keep.:  ^laoo. 

863— Public  Sch. ;  x^  ;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keep., 
Sin^nr:  G.,  $aooo. 

8  M— Medical  Coll.:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Nat.  Sci.:  P.; 
|8oo. 

365— Ed.  Acad. :  4 :  Engn  Mathsi,  French,  Latin, 
Book-keep.,  Mil  Tactics:  £. 

866— Wesle>'an  Univ.;  xo;  Eng.,  Gass.,  Maflis., 
Nat  ScL,  Book-keep  ;  ^aooa 


367 — 1^^  EWiition,  Gymnastics:  facpa 
aa&-YaJe ;  1 ;  Eng.,    Class.,   MattuT,    Nat    Sd., 

339— IthAGi  Acad. ;  3;  Eng.,  Gass.,  Maths.,  Nat 

Sci-,  KrencV?,  German,  Book- keep. ;  $8oa 

370— Ed.  PrUnceton:  4:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gass.,  Nat 
Sci,  RE%<;pK'V<:cp.T  German ;  ^taooc 

371— Ph«.  Nor  Sch. ;  5 ;  Eng..  Maths.,  Nat.  Sci., 
£1.  Luting  German^  Draw.,  Gym.;  G.  R.;  ^700. 

872— Hoclit^ier  Univ. ;  4  :  Eng.,  Gass.,  Maths., 
FntntA^  Gerwt^n,  lia/iaH,  Singing,  Book-keep.;  B.; 

$2000. 

37.1— Ed,  W«j^!eyan  Univ. :  Eng..  Class.,  Maths., 
Njit.  Sci.,  HDok-kuep.,  Piano,  Organ,  Melodeon  ;  |iooo 
and  hnitie. 

314— ^"^^doiri;  10;  Eag.,  Maths.,  Cksa.,  Germmt; 
p.:  #iSoQ. 

375^AnihrrKt :  19;  Eng.,  Gass.,  Maths.,  Book- 
ki^F[i.,  r>tHi^io:i;,  1- rench  ;  P.;  ^looa 

aid-'^vv-iicyaii  Univ.;  8;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Gass., 
Book-k»;i>..  Ctrinsn,  Elocution;  l>l.\  iiooa 

an— f^d.  England :  3 :  Eng.,  Class..  Maths.,  Fftnek, 
Cfntt.iH,  Ikiok  ktep.,  Mil.  Dnll,  Gym.;  E.;  ^1000. 

378— t>^ckh^n:  8;  Eng.,  Class.,  Maths.,  Book- 
ktrt-i:' ,  Frencli,  {"^cnnan  ;  $qao. 

379— t' J.  Ncir  Sch. :  3;  Eng.,  Maths.,  Book-keep., 
G^tm.tft^  Dr.ivLin;; ;  M. :  $800. 

0KQ— I^ucpt:r^:  i;  Eng.,  Gass,  Maths. ;  #600. 

H^l— Out  mouth:  10:  Eng.,  Maths.,  Class.,  Book- 
kH|i.,  Fr^ttchi  Gt:rman,  Singing;  ^1000. 

Foirli^n  Opnl  temoiix— Alio  AaterlciLn  Ctem* 
lie  mem  irlso  T#seli  Husie. 


12R— ra?!n:l  ;  jo ;  Piano,  Organ ;  L. 


_  _  „        n  L  V .  F  r  snce  ;  French,  Latin,  Greek,  H  istory ; 

PrfiTt-vtAiir. 
\      inO-K.^v    tvll.  Henry  IV.;  so ?  Frtnek,  Emflhh, 


^, Drawing, 

SinpiiiK  ;  R 
134— I-'niv.  of  France;  14;  Frenck,  History,  Geo- 

I3A-  ¥A   H  nl  land :  French,  German,  Dutch. 
ia€— 1  r  ji^ce  ;  3 ;  French,  Jwitin,    Maths.,    Piano, 

i'  '"^-Rnv  0>11.  HenryJV.:  ao:/'fwr*,^/««/>i|;  R. 
3K"  I  rilv.  of  Paris;  French;  R. 
3!)— F(l    KiJTope;  la:  Drawinr.  Painting,  ^/rMOff. 
IiO-  ivl.  I  r. nice ;  French,  lulun.  Maths. ;  R.  ^ 
41— K-!    Km  ice;    xo;  French,   Gfrman,  Itnluut^ 

142— Mi^riire-tl ;  French,  Latin,  Greek  ;  R.;  ^500.  • 

liS^Havsmni;  18:  French,  S/anish;  R. 

144^^*  ew  Vfjrk  and  Paris ;  6 :  I>rawing  and  Paint- 
ire:  P. 

IIS— CnswT ;  3  :  German,  Eng.,  Maths ,  Nat.  Sci., 
SiT']iim%  Dj^wifg^  Psunting,  Violin,  Gymnastics. 

14o— ^"^luiignii;  3;    Maths.,  Nat  Sd.,  German; 

\Vf—¥A.  Germany;  14;  Cerman,  French,  iUtHan, 
llK0nh^  Sji.ii]]*Ti ;  L. 

li8"-iJ«^nij^t:idt;  5;  Gertmam,   French,  Gassics; 
ProtesUnt 
149— Geneva ;  14 ;  French,  Matha. ;  Protestant 
loQ— Pa.  Ins.  for  Blind ;  13 ;  Piano,  Organ,  Melo- 
deon,  j^ioiin,  Violincello.  Comet :  M. ;  |8oo. 

Piano,  Organ,  Singina,  Harmony :  4>ooa 

a :  Ftenck,  Italian ;  R. ;  t^io. 

Bceshra;  la;  Latin,  Maths.,  Nat  Sd.,  Sing- 


isie.  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  Conpositioa  ;  |iooo. 
164— Prussia ;  6;  Gerenan,  French,  Piano ;  E.;  I890. 

«  AMER.  8CHOOI^  INST.,''  POUNDED  1865, 
Is  a  reliable  and  practical  Edncational  Bureau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well  qualified  Teachen  ; 
To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions  ; 
To  giTe  parents  information  of  good  Schools ; 
To  soil,  rent>  and  exchange  8oho<4  Pn^Mrtiea. 
Fourteen  yean  haye  proved  it  efficient  in  securing 

**THE  BIOBT  TlACHSB  FOB  THE  BIOHT  PLACB.** 

J.  W.  SOHEBMEBHOBN,  A.  ML,  Actuaiy,  14  Bond-st,  N.  7. 


School  Properties  for  Sale,  Rent,  or  Exchaogc. 


Jhe  Ambsicaw  EotnrATtoMAL  lipwnn.r  u  read  bf  most  of  tbt  Principds  aad  Sdwol  Pi<4iiidtu>»  in  te 
country,  henoft  tm  have  unparalleled  fiicilitica  fix  learning  of  penooa  who  desire  to  hg^t  utt,  or  gxrktu^i 
School  Property.    By  this  plan  Schools  may  bo  offered  without  exposure  to  the  embarraannait  of  t^ 


7eniis«—  Fire  per  cent  oommission  upon  the  amount,  dot  as  soon  as  tnuwfer  of  property  i«  made. 
No  sale  undertaken  withoot  preluninary  fee  of  five  dollars  (for  adveftisement  and  con«spoodlen€e)L  This 
■nay  be  deducted  firom  final  commission  For  rttUiiig  School  Properties  same  as  for  sales;  Commissioo 
being  on  rent  fat  one  year.  ^ 

Particulars  of  Properties  giren  to  subocribers  of  the  A  m,  Edncaii^Kol  MUniklj,  or  t<Ahen  on  «nbs<iTbiifc 
|i  50  per  annum.    Addreas  with  stamps 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  14  Bond  St,  New  York. 


e  best  known  in  the  countrr.    It  is  iavocably 

I  nreat  line  of  travel,  ana  enjoys  a  liberal 

will  accommodate  over  loo  Boarders,  and 


33.— -For  Salo.— A  M bthodist  Fsmaui  Col- 
.  LBGB.  The  best  known  in  the  country.  It  is  iavocabl]^ 
located  on  a 

patronage.  

a  large  number  of  day  Pupils.  Price  of  land  and  build- 
ings, ^ai,5oo ;  price  dt  Furniture,  including  eveAthing 
needed  (twelve  piaaosb  mnsmun,  etc),  ^y».  Terms 
easy.  Reason  for  selling  isdedininc  health  of  the  Pro- 
prietor. An  opportunity  so  fiivorable  is  seMom  ofiered. 
The  proprietor  may  conclude  to  rent  it. 

36.— A  Qrttftt  Barsain.— Sbminary  in  Central 
N.  Y. ;  main  building,  Drick,  io8  by  50  feet,  5  stories 
high,  all  in  use,  entirely  above  ground,  in  excellent 
condition,  a  storr  centre  wing  for  kitchen  and  laundry 
purposes.  Will  acoommooate  about  60  Boarding 
Students  and  the  Teachers.  Average  attendance  over 
aoa  In  operation  18  yean.  About  two  acres  of  land. 
Fine  library  and  apparatus,  four  pianos,  household  fur- 
niture, &c,  &c    Price,  #i2,ooa     First  cost,  |>5,ooo. 

42-~-^Qr  S«lo«— A  Boarding  SaiooL  roK  Boys. 
— It  has  been  in  successful  operation  twenty  years.  It 
is  oflered  for  sale  on  account  of  Principalis  health. 
Buildings  in  .good  repair;  will  accommodate  thirty 
boarding  students,  and  as  many  more  day  scholars. 
About  two  acres  of  land.    Price  l7,ooo. 

44.— For  Bale.- Fbmauc  Sbuinaxt,  of  thirty- 
five  years*  sunding— eighteen  under  present  Principal 
Two  and  a  half  hours  Irom  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Location  very  desirable.  Three  acres  of  land ;  house 
three  stories,  with  finished  attic.  ,  Will  accommodate 
thirty-five  or  more  boarding  pupils.  Main  building, 
.14^15  f<Nt  I  wing,  fmcicL  Porch  and  veranda.  ,  Large 
"and  well  ventilated.  School-room,  music,  recitation, 
and  reading  rooms,  parlors,  bath-room,  etc,  etc.  Net 
income  hut  year,  $3,800. 

48.— IPor  ^SiUA.— A  vtry  Desirable  School  Pko- 
PBRTY,  within  forty  miles  of  Mew  York,  on  a  Railroad 
liuA.  House  framed,  filled  in  with  brick ;  3  stories,  be- 
sides  a  high  basement ;  accommodates  70  or  80  board- 
ers. Piaaxa  10  feet  wide  most  of  the  way  around, 
hdlry,  bell,  bathroom,  dumb  waiter,  speaking  tubes, 
etc,  etc  «(  acres,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Barn, 
stable,  camage-houae,  ice-house,  etc  House  and  barn 
supplied  with  running  spring  water.  Location  healthy, 
view  fine,  community  moral  and  enternrising.  Price, 
$i8,ooa  Half,  at  least,  may  remain  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage.   To  a  good  party  it  may  be  rented. 

40.— Por  Bale*- A  first-dass,*  flourishing  Boys' 
School  in  Philadelphia,  netting  a  handsome  tnccme. 
Price  for  furniture  (almost  i^cw  and  of  the  very  best 
kindX  apparatus,  good  will,  etc,  $i,aoow  Reason  of 
sale,  retirement  from  the  profession.  , 
fk  50  —Tor  Sale.- The  Furniture  and  good-^nll  of 
a  flourishing  Boys*  School,  about  half  an  hour  from 
New  York.  The  building  will  accommodate  thirty 
boarders,  besides  teachers.  Location  elevated,  healthy, 
and  beautiful.  ^  Terms  for  Household  and  School  Fur- 
niture (including    pianos,  billiard  tables,  etc.,)  and 


good- win,  15,000;  Imlf  cash,  balance 
Annual  rent  of  place,  ^1,500. 

52.— For  Bala  or  Bent.- A  Ssmiwast  in  Eait- 

era  Penns^rhrania.  34  miles  from  Pltiladelphia.  Thr 
building,  brick,  will  accommodate  about  ^  boaidrti. 
Grounds,  3  acres,  beautifully  laid  out :  Bam,  ftc 
Price,  ^,000^  one-third  of  which  may  remain  ea 
mortgage. 

63.— For  IKcat.- The  Proprietor  of  a  flowridiiBg 
Ladibs'  Seminary  wishing  to  retire,  oflcrs  bis  per- 
sonal property  for  sale,  and  his  building  and  real  estate 
— 10  acres,  verv  eligibly  situated— 4or  rent  for  a  term  «f 
years.  Two  tnoosand  dollars  a  year  may  be  made  ty 
opening  (he  house  daring  the  long  vacation  far  sum- 
mer boarders... 

60.— For  Salo.- A  Boarding  and  Dat  Sawoi 
for  boys  on  the  Hudson,  near  New  Vpric'*  The  bouse. 
having  all  the  modern  improvements,  wnll  acconaao- 
date  30  boarders.  About  7  acres.  Play-gromid,  gar- 
den, stable,  etc  .  Price,  indnding'  furniture  of  adwol- 
room  and  pupils*  rooms,  ^a5,ooa    Terms  easy. 

6l«*->For  Bale.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School, 
from  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York.  Canadty  for 
lao  boarders.  Beautiful  swnroundinga.  3m  acres. 
Buildings  in  good  condition,  snppHcd  with  aoperior 
spring  water,  situated  in  a  magnificent  oak  «ove  of  4 
acres.  Price  $25,000.  Buildmgs  alone  coold  not  now 
be  erected  for  less  than  ^jo^ooa 

68.— Uiuiaiial  Oflbr,— A  Commero^  Noiaal 
and  Classiol  Academy;'  located  in  a  growing  dty  of 
35,000  inhabitants,  for  ^000  cash ;  which  is  its  annmd 
income  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  propertv.  Interested 
parties,  bv  sending  address  to  14  Bond  St..  will  be 
answered  by  the  Proprietor. 

03.— For  8al«.— Good-will  and  fiirottnra  ef 
Young  Ladies  School  in  Brooklyn.  Haa  b««n  snc- 
cessful  for  many  years,  having  97  pupils  the  jpast  ; 


Iding  of  brick,  two  stories,  well  ventilated,  m  a  denia- 
ble locsiity.  Terms  for  good-will,  appaiaiust  and  for- 
niture,  indnding  piano  and  mdodeon,  #^500.  Annna! 
rent  of  school  building  #i,ooa    Possession  immodiale. 

64.— For  Sale.- A  Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  Boys  and  Girls  :  Four  Iiours  from  New  Ymk.  in 
a  beautiful  village,  known  as  a  summer  resort.  Ibe 
only  select  school  in  the  county.  Buildings  in  good 
cpndition ;  16  reoma^  well  ventilated.  During  summer 
vacation,  rooms  may  be  filled  with  dty  boanfcn.  Price 
^9o(^  Fb/oiture  sold  if  desired.  Keasoa  for  settag, 
retirement  from  the  profession. 

66— Wanted— TuRBB  cRADtrATss  of  dlfineat 
denominations,  each  to  buy  an  interest  in  (he  gnwndi 
and  buildings  of  a  first-dass  College,  situated  in  a  bean- 
tiful/dly  in  the  North  West  Purchase  to  indndean 
election  to  a  professorahip  in  the  Institution,  ^lo.ece 
for  each  share;  $2,500  cash,  balance  on  easy  f 
A  good  chance  to  secure  a  permanent  home 


The  New  Song  Roll. 


"Na   1 P'ront   yiETv. 

The  ''HORWICH  SONG  ROLL,"  patented  July  30, 1867,  and 
Upril  13th,  1869,  by  H.  Y.  Edmomf,  »«  now  mannfactured  by  us.  Many 
rmlioal  improvements  haye  been  made  in  its  oonst^neticmv  The  great  siftrvice 
Grbich  it  has  already  done  in  the  Monday  Schools,  will  commend  it  to  Teaohers 
uid  School  Officers  for  the  Day  Schools.  Public  Lecturers  too,  will  find  it  an 
excellent  apparatus  t6  aid  them  in  illustrating. 

The  Outs  will  show  the  eonstmetion  and  suggest  the  great  variety  of  nses  to 
irhich  the  New  Song  Boll  is  adapted.  It  is  made  of  ash,  with  black  walnut 
oaooldings  and  trimming^  making  a  lively  and  elegant  piece  of  Furniture  for 
any  school,  lecture  room  or  hall.    There  are  two  sises. 

No.  1— Mammoth  Size',  is  lO  feet  high,  by  5  feet  wide.  It  includes  two 
frietion  rollers ;  one  apron  roll,  with  detachable  apron  ready  for  use;  two  h}inn 
rolls,  each  containing  ten  yards  of  doth-bouud  paper  fifty-eight  inches  wide ; 
tTTO  printed  hymns ;  also,  the  following  for  making  bymns — a  complete  set  of 
two^ineh  brass  stencil  plates,  capital  letters  and  lower  case,  with  punctuation 
marks ;  one  cup  of  black  stencil  paste^,  and  one  stencif  brush. 

Priee  No.  1,  with  material  named,  $55.   Same,  Black  Walnut,  $60. 


RO.  I-Common  Size,  it  9}<  feet  high  by  4^  feet  wide.  It  Is  made  pn^ 
oiitelj  like  No.  1,  and  is  aooompanied  with  Ae  aoM  material  and  apfiantt^ 
ezoept  that  the  paper  ia  fidj  inobee  wide,  and  tlie  atenoil  platee  are  for  l)i  'vA 
letters. 

Price  Of  Ho.  2,  oomplete,  is  S45.    Sune  of  Bieek  Watevt,  S5«. 

JBatom  lUUt  ite  AdMUMua  Ujwmmm  to  Ito.  i. ^ ^.•.•^.. 

MM  MM  %    ,,.,.,,...,....,.-•-....,«.. 

INipwi  aei»n  Cltfc»»ii»dl  itar«Itto  p«r  jai«  iteV^l. 

«*       seimH  •»  «  «  B •.••—... 

Itolla»  wltk  Um  papw,  10  jrard*  Midi  flxtow  Sir  V*.l, ^. 

M  M  M  m  M 

•toMttPlatoeft  j^mt  But  W^  Mm^  U  9f  m%  «tttoiteK^S 

•t«»elt  BrmUM«,  •••k  Ue«  t   MMwfl  PiMto*  per  fc«x 

^  («i  Ht^w  dfcawr*»jMiwr)  >t 


flltai 
«ltto 


Altto 
ditto 


We  win  mannfiMtere  tbem  to  order  to  be  fwttiied 
tnUj,  inatend  of  beii«  »o— tod  m  akowm  in  tke  (^L 
also  of  anj  re^nired  widtb  at  I 

We  kaTO  aM^  tMftuMwbk  ft^oM  lending 
perintendent%  wbo  baTe  naed  tke  8on«  Boll  with  greal 
proYeoMttla  will  fr^tfy  iciden  tke  field  of  iis 


fnCnaaBBOaSI 


J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co^ 


[ISrATURAL   HISTORY   STORE. 

The  Amerioan  Sohool  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 

S»A%r««laic   900  diAiwcterlstle    •peciUMtts  vt  ImmAtn^  Minerals,    tlocka,    and 
FomIU,  (iMTlUi  Wvw  exceptions)  trovk  Anieriean  loealltles* 

TYitj  are  the  best  conectioos  adapted  to  popular  ate  that  have  yet  been  offered,  and  are  particularly 

kdapted  to^hools.    Great  pains  has  been  talcen  in  their  completioo.  and  it  has  been  a  spedal  aim  to  make 

\  Hetn  thoroughly  American,  which  have  been  carried  out  exbept  in  a  wm  cases,  wbete,  from  the  nature  of  the 

specimen,  foreign  ones  were  necessary. 
)        "Fhe  anranxement  JbUowed  is  that  of  Dana*s  Mannal  of  MinenlMy.    Eveiy  spedmen  is  good,  and  of 
^ockI  and  uniform  nse,  the  average  measars  of  each  being  two  and  a  half  incho,  the  weight  of  the  entire 
r  3oll«<tioii  being  about  seventy  pounds. 

Tlie  first  divi^oQ  relates  to  Minenlogy,  the  seeond  t*  MetaUwi^,  the  thitd  to  the  Aaoidc  rockly  a»d 
'  the  lourth  to  the  fossiiiferons  rocks,  prinapaliy  of  the  New  York  senes. 
A  complete  Catalogue  wUI  be  sent  on  application. 

Sr74^  price  of  the  Sets  U  S^O,   n^ithout  Cttse:  fiSO  complete,  in 
!Black  Walnut  Case  nicely  fitted  up,  incluain(f  packing. 

A\m^  ooneetioiisof  o«ic  hnndred  and  fifty  smaller  sised  specimens  of  MINERALS,  likewise  arranged 
~  ding  to  Dane's  Manual,  lor  %i^  catalqpiss  of  which  wiU  be  furnished  on  application. 

I^tiells*— Collections  of  150  ftpecies,  arranged  according^  to  Sowerby's  Manual  of  Conchology,  and 
curately  named.    Price  ^ae.      900  specimens,  115  named  spl^a•e%  of  Geli  of  California,  Central  America, 
and  Panama  Shells.    Price  ^ao.      8s  specimens,  10  named  species,  of  European  Sheila.    Price  I4. 

Fossils— SeU  of  100  ibr  ^35.     BuHmrs  CoLLecTioHa.— soo  miverals  in  case^  /is.     Scales  or* 
Hardnbss,  including  the  diamond,  $7.      Cbystaj.  MeoBlA— ^t  of  fifty,  %x%\   or  twenty-five,  ^ 
Inssct  Pins,  $xss  per  looo ;  ss  cts.  per  100. 

!01rds«— too  choice  skins,  from  North  America,  Braail,  and  Australls,  accnratdy  named  Ibr  a  scien- 
tilU  collection,  ^50. 

.A4irates«— A  large  collection  of  Polished  Agates  has  lost  been  received  firom  Germany.  The 
beauty  and  richness  of  these  specimens,  varied  as  they4ue  ta  inleraal  fimnation  and  high  colors,  makes 
them  extremely  desirable  as  omameiital  minerals.  The  price  ranges  firom  50  cts.  to  f  3.  A  set  of  twelve^ 
siW ug  a  good  variety,  will  be  famished  fiif  %y». 

Saplectella  apeoiosa,  or  Ventu  Flower-basketp— This  elegant  Coral  Sponge,  from  its  novelty 
and  beauty,  together  with  its  reoent  introdnctioa,  has  met  a  sapid  sal^  llie  supply,  however,  not  being 
yet  exhausted,  they  will  be  fumislied  ibr  ^5  each,  and  carefully  packed  so  that  they  can  be  forwarded  to  any 
past  of  the  country  safely. 

Parlor  Aquftria  Tanka^Two  sixes,  containing  ten  and  tixteen  gallons,  cast  iron  frames,  highly 
Japanned.    Prices  $is  and  %xx. 

ArUllclal   Bjr«s  Ito   Birds   and   Hamnsalii    Wli»leml«   and   RetaU. 
tar  A  Prkt  JM  tf  Ufa  fumitbid  9n  Mpplieuti7iL'%S$^  ^ 

CHARLES  G.  BREWSTER, 

/6  Tremont  Street,  Soeton,  Mass. 

lyfllOOFtEl,    'V\riXjST-A.OI3:    cfc    IwlOOIFLEl, 
CincinnuHp,  and  ^6  tSUeeker  Street,  JTefr  lork,  , 

Have  now  ready  fi>r  Canvaasers  that  admirable  boeli, 

ABBOTTm     IiIFB     OlP    OHBIST« 

JESUS  OF  NAZA%E^TH:.H1s  Life  and  TeachingB,  by  Lymaa  Abbetf.     With  Desigas  by  Doii, 
De  Laroche,  Fenn  and  others.    Crown  Svo^  doth,  beveled  edges,  533  papes. 

History  of  tlie   Oestriiotlon   of  Jeriisaleniy 

WHk  Ma/i  mmd  Sngravimit,     And  will  mob  be  ready,  with  aa  Introdttctiea  by  Horace  Greeley, 

AaaaHeaia   Baaae   Baak  af  Pimetiefa   »nd    SeimaUfla   laJtematlim* 

^tr  AgtnU  wrkiMg  tMest  li^^ki  gtt  gxclusi9$  Urrit^ty  mmd  thg  mttt  Mtrmittftm.     Bead  fer  Cafoalsis. 

Oar  ninstrated  Catalogua  of  School  Material, 

Represents  Apparatus,  Books,  OnH^  Globes,  Maps,  School  Fonitnie  of  several 
saperierasodeiBstyleib  and  ■Blether*' Articles  for  eveiy  School.*'  MdiUd^u 
dkmmmd  miik  Simmp. 

]•  W.  Scheriperhom  &  Co., 

PabMslian  and  BlaaaflMtiiren,  14  Bond  St.,  Hew  TorU. 


**  In  many  respects  it  is  the  best  Life  of  Christ  that  has  appeared.'*- 
"  It  is  a  book  of  great  beaufy  and  power."— AWe^  T.  L.  C^yier,  D, 


i^^%^t 


SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 


HILLAI(D«S  READEI^S— New  Series. 

HILtAED'S  PRIMARJ,  OR  FIRST  READER,  lUastrated; 
Hillard's  Second  Reader,  Illustrated ; 
Hillaxd'8  Third  Beader,  Illiistrated  ; 
HiDard*8  Fourth  Beader,  lUqMxated  ; 
Hil]ard*s  Intermediate  Beader.  Illastrated  ; 

HiUard's  Fiftl^  Beader,    \  Vnth.  an  original  Treatise  on  Elooation,  hj  "ProL 
Hillard's  Sixfii  Beader,   f  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 

WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS* 

Walton's  Frimaxy^thmetic ; 
Walton's  Intellectaal  Axithmetio ; 
Walton's  DlTistratiTe  Practical  Arithmetic  ; 
Walton's  Arithmetical  Table ; 
Key  to  Walton's  Table-^Part  1 ; 
Bey  to  Walton's  Table-Part  a. 

•WORCESTEIl'S  SEI^IES  OF  DICTIONAI^IES. 

Wopester's  Pictorial  Boyal  Qoarto  Diotionaiy  ; 
Worcester's  Uniyersal  and  Critical  Dictionary ; 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Bictionary ; 
Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionaxy ; 
WoEoefiteir's  Primazy  Diotionaiy. 

,  WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Worcester's  Primary  Spelling  Book  ; 
Worcester's  Comprehensiye  SpeUizig  Book ; 
Worc^ter's Pronouncing  Spelling  Book; 
Adams'  SpeBing  Books,  for  advwnoed  Classes,  KTamtnations,  to, 

READING  CHARTS— To  accompany  Hillard's  Readers. 

Eight  CHABTS,  mounted  on  four  large  Cards,  2S  inches  long  by  30  inches  vide. 

These  Qharts,  it  is  belieTod,  will  frovm  a  vexy  impoirtaait  aid  in  trarhTug  yoong 

pupils  to  take  the  first  steps  in  Beading  and  SpeUing.    Qzeater  pxpgreas  can  be 

made,  and  moxe  inteiest  voiu^d,  by  their  use,  than  by  ih«.iiBe  of  any  First  Beader 

alone.    The  Latest^  Cheapest*  and  Bast  School  Charts  publidied.    Pxioe  Sasa 

Seavey's  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

BS-WBXTXSK  4HI>  BBOUaHT  DOWN  TO  TKB  PSX8BNT  TOCS. 

Containingseyeral  new  features  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  eomnMad  it  aa  the  moat 
desirable  SCHOOL  HISTQB  Y  yet  published. 


Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  Ihe  aboTe  Books.    A  iery 
liberal  discount  will  be  gWen  for  fixst  intzodnction. 
^19*  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Adi>sibb — 

Care  of  «r.  IF.  Schermerham  <0  Co., 

14  BMfed  street,  jr«w  Terk. 


STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


GUYOrS    GEOG«AP«ICAL    TEXT-BOOKS. 

**  InampanMn  mphrkr  to  mtiflking  fwUMftMl."— AaiGBii.     . 

IHTROOUC^nOlff  TO  TBDBS  BTUDT  OF  |  BliBBOCIVTART  OBOORAFHT. 
OBOOiUkFUT.  INTKRMBDIATB  GBOORAPHT* 

COMKOBMKSBOOl.  OBOtf BAFHT. 


FELTER'S   POPULAR   SCHOOL   ARITHMETICS. 

WOLMT  UBSBONS.     (lUuiiraUd.)  J  IHTKRHEOIATB  ABITHHBTIC. 

FRIMART  ARjrrMHBTVC.  (lUuMtroUd,)  1  ORAMMAR-SCttOOl^  ARITHMBTIC* 
ISTBUUBCVUAIi  ARITHBCBVIC.  PRACTICAI*  ARSnUOTIC* 


PROF.   COOLETS  WORKS   OH   HATURAL  SCIEHCE. 

A  TRXIVBCNNB:  of  CHBUISTRT*  I  A  Tnct-BMk  of  Ifatima  FblloM^jr. 


PROF.  SAHBORN   TEHHEY'S   HATURAL   HISTORIES. 

BIATURAIi    HISTORY    OF    AfflMAIiS  I  A  JMANUAl^  OF  SOOJLOOT. 

FOR  THBS  YOVNO.  |  HATVRAI*  HISTORY  TABUBTS. 


PROF.  HBHRT  H.  DAY'S  WORKS. 
niTBODiroTioir  to  thb  stv6t  of  (art  of  disoovrsb. 

BNOUSH  I.ITBRATURX.  BUiaiBNTS  OF  IiOOIC. 

ART  OF  COlIFOSITIOir.  |  AHBRICABT  BFBI«I<BR» 


PROF.  SHELDOH'S  WORKS  OH  OBJECT-TEACHIHC. 

MAHUAIi     OF     HUBMHBFTART      IV- 1 IAS80HS  OH  OB^BOTS. 

STRDCnOlfti  I  FIRST  RBAUVG-BOOK. 

PHomc  rbadhtg-charts.  ^ 


GRAMMAR  AHD   COflPOSITIOH. 

DAJ[.GI.BI8H*S  ORASIHATICAX.  AVAI^TSIS. 

HARFBR*S  PRACTICAti  COHPOSITIOir. 


PROF.  GUYOrS  WALL  HAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

ItAROB  SBRIBS.  Wholesale  Ust  price,  per  set.  $71.00.  latermeAlate  Series. 
Wholesale  list  price,  per  set,  $38 .50.  Common-Scbool  Sertes.  Price,  $26 .  00.  Frtm»rx 
Series.  Priee,  $18.00.    Clmerieal  Series.   Wholesale  list  price,  per  set,  $46.00. 


PERCE'S   HAGHETIC   GLOBES. 

Okb  Doztir  MAovfcno  Objects,  representfaiff  Men  of  different  Racefl<  Ships,  Steamers, 
Light-houses,  and  yarions  Animals,  accompanjing  each  Olobe,  Without  Additional  Cost; 

lASSOWS  OBT  THB  GIX>BB.  .lUastnted  by  Perce's  BsgneUo  Globe  and  Ifagnetic 
Objects.    By  Urs.  Ki.Br  Hows  Smith. 

BXTBA.   MAOHBTIO  OBOBCTS   FOR  PBRCB'S   aX.OBB8.      L  ANIMALS  OP 
ALL  OLQUTEB.      IL  NATIONAL  FLAGS. 

V«U  Deeeriptt^e  CmUJm^pMm^  wUh  Prict  LUt^  $ad  on  oppHealion.     ffptdal  TVrait 
for  Introdrnttioiu    - 

ORAXLES  SdBIBNEB  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

654  Broadway,  yew  York. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


Fh^ical,  Intelktual,  and  Moral  €Dltiirc; 

THE  TRUE  ART  OF  LIVING. 

Bt  Ftoar.  F.  G.  ynShOB, 
Superhdendeni  €f  Fhyaical  CktUure  in  Tah  OrlUgi. 

Embraces  Prof.  Wbloh*b  System  of  Hemvj  Oymnastici  aa  sytteinatiaed  bj  bim  aod 
taaght  in  bis  claiieB  i^  tbe  OoUdge  and  in  olher  ioatltolioiia  vbtn  be  baa  alao 
introduced  it 

Givea  a  complete  aysftem  ef  tfeefoal  Gymeaekica,  aa  taogbt  by  bin  Ib  iniblle  elaaMs  t»  Hieiie- 
ands  in  the  Eastern  Statea.  These  Parts  are  more  complete  than  any  work  yet  ^ablisbed 
on  this  sobject.  They  aive  tbe  whole  system  of  Pbyaioal  Cnltnre,  when  mui  bow  to  ex- 
ercise, and  oTery  tbioc  that  any  one  coold  wisb  to  know  on  the  subject  of  bdildinsGym- 
Bawiams,  Apparatas,  Dreas,  Teaching,  Schools,  etc.,  and  alao  what  tbooBBBda  willdeiiiie 
to  know,  the  best  exercises  they  can  take  at  home. 

Embraces  nnmereos  eseays  en  Health,  Happiness,  OcenpatioD,  tfairiace,  GfalMrea,  BeYigfoB, 
Home,  Bdncatioa,  and  Cnltnre,  and  is  replete  wiib  wisdom  for  au  wbo  woidd  kartt  the 
art  of  living  well. 

JPJLUT      r«OXJItTH 

Embraces  Iff  oral  Ovitare  and  inolndea  a  Tery  lame  eoUeclion  of  tbe  wIscbI  nyflngt  of  gml 

and  goad  men  of  all  airea  and  timea. 
Tbe  book  will  contain  about  400  pagea,  will  be  bandsomely  bomid*  and  joal  eoeb  a  book  Bi 

^onld  be  in  the  handa  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land.    PiriM  #».»»• 


A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.    - 

Bx    LEDYABD    BIliL. 

Witb  HlnstratioBS  bj  Forbbs.  comprising  ^iews  of  tbe  Old  City  of  St.  AngnatiaB,  aodlba 
Katnral  Scener/  and  objecta  in  Eastern  Florida. 

This  is  a  tmh  and  interesting  volume  to  all,  and  priceless  te  tbe  Tourist  and  Invalid* 

The  work  will  conUin  about  225  pages  ISmo,  beantifiiUy  illustrated  witb  fuU  page  wood 
cuts,  and  retails  at  $l.9S. 

J9-  Copies  of  either  of  tbe  above  works  aent  to  any  address  by  mail  om  leoalpi  of  tbe 
price.  ^ 

Tltose  wl^o  Svbseritoe  now  wUl  f  et  Oci.»  Vvw^  mmA  Dec  Vos.  tnm. 

For  $3.35  we  send  Tbb  Hbiuld  or  Health  and  Thb  NbwTorx  Wsbklt  Tbibcxb  one  year. 
For  30  Bubseribers  and  $60,  we  give  a  Orover  A  Baker  Sewini;  Machine,  worth  $55.    We  also 

five  Apfd^MK'»  Amariean  Enei/elcpedia  in  20  volnmea,  worth  $100.  for  00  subseriben  and 
120.    For  $5  Tbb  Hbbald  ov  Hbaltb  and  Tbb  ▲tiomtio  Uokvblt,  or  Habtbb  a  Uabamixb, 
price  of  each  $4.    Addresa 

Wood  &  Hol^ROOk,  Publishers, 

13  *  15  Irftlclit  »U,  V.W  Yuk. 


XIUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

MEW-BRUNSWlCK,  N.  J., 

The  Aeademio  Tear  Begbit  Sepk  2L 

THfe  amng«iDC«t-of  the  Coorsa  of  Studf,  md  fhe 
Of^gmnixation  of  the  Clasaea,  are  in  two  departments: 

z.  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT,  em- 
bracing the  coarse  of  studies  porsoed  in  our  best  Ame- 
rican Colleges,  prepaiatoiy  to  leceiviog  the  Degree  of 
'Bachelor  of  Arts. 

a.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT* 
nized  by  the  Trustees,  to  meet  the  demand  fat  Sdea- 
tific  and  Practical  Education,  has  been  deigned  by  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
«*  The  Stale  College  ferlhe  Benefit  of  Agrfealtnit  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts." 

This  latter  course  extends  thmngh  three  yean,  and 
includes  a  thorough  education  in  Civil  Epginacring, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  Technology  and  Metal- 
loisyt  History,  Constitutional  Law,  Politica]  Eooaeaiy, 
Mental  and  Moral  Pfiiloeophy. 

The  Grammai^SchooI,  in  which  Students  are  pre- 
pared for  either  of  the  two  Departments  ef  College, 
opcnsJSept.  15.       . 

The  Grammar'School  building  has  been  enlaiged  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  College,  at  an  expense  of  #15,000^ 
and  win  aflbrd  every  facility  for  the  best  instruction— 
fitting  young  men  fer  College  or  botiacM. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  'implication,  by  letter,  to 
the  President  of  the  College. 

ISAAC  £•  HASBROUCK, 

Secretary  of  raculty. 

piANOS,  MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS.— 
•■'  Prices  greatly  reduced  lor  cash.  New  yOcUve 
Pianos  of  first-dass  makers  for  $ajs  *^  opward.  New 
Cabinet  Organs  for  #45  and  upward.  Second-hand 
instraments  from  $40  to  I175.  Monthly  instaUnenla 
received,  and  instruments  Mt  rent  Wareroom%  No.' 
4S1  Broadway. 

HORACE  WATERS. 


Spriag  Water  I 

THX  OBXAT  BEBIXDT  VOB 

Caiiottr,  ScrofiilAy  Cataneou  Agsctloni, 

BBIGHrS  DISEASE, 

ANDOTHER  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS,  AND 
ALL  IMPURITIES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Pamphlets,  with  Certificates  flon  eminent  physictaas 
and  olbeis.  sent  free. 

This  Spring,  which  has  no  other  name  than  the 
"  VaRMONT  Spring,"  and  has  eftcted  cures  uflpar- 
alleied  by  any  other  in  existence^  should  not  be  con- 
feonded  with  ethen,  eld  or  net^  in  the  same  Sute. 
Get  the  best  The  genuine  bottles  bear  the  names  of 
tlie  Proprietors.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  by  the  Pro- 
prieton, 

8 AXE  4B  CO.f  Sheid4m9  VU 

W.  H*  SCmSFFBUN  A  CO.,  Af^enti^ 

170  Wi  liam  Si.,  New  York. 


«'  Take  It  all  in  all,  it  is  the  beet  Magazine  for  Child- 
ren in  the  world."— rA^  Swndaj'Sek^^t  Times, 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR : 

A&  Zllnstrated  Xagadne  Hsrlthe  Littto 

BBITSD  BT  T.  B.  ABTHXTB. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  the  roost  beauH- 
fully  illustrated  Magazine  published.  For  1870^  it  will 
exceed  in  interest  and  beauty  all  prerious  years. 

In  Thb  Childbbm's  Hour  for  January  will  be  pub- 
lished four  original  Illustrations,  on  tinted  pajper,  hy 
Bensell,  and  engraved  by  Laudeiiiach,  of  Longiellow'e 
exquisite  poem. 

*^THK  CHIliDREN'S  HOUR.'*— Alice  Gary, 
Virginia  F.  Townsend;  Phod)e  Caiy,  Mrs.  M.  O.  John- 
son, T.  S.  Arthur,  Mrs.  L.  A.  B.  Curtis,  Ada  M.  Kea- 

nicott,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Qark,  Rosella  Rice.  Irene  L , 

Kate  Sutherlapd,  and  many  other  gifted  authors,  write 
regtthu^ifar 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR, 
and  will  make  it  for  1870  the  most  attractive  and  charm- 
ing Children's  Magazine  in  the  country. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  U  pronounced  by  the 
secular  and  religious  press,  by  fiithers  and  mothers  all 
over  the  land,  oy  mmisters  of  all  denominations,  the 
purest  and  beat  magazine  fer  diildren  hi  the  woiid.— 
VovNG  ANQ  OLD  everywhere  read 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 
with  delight  and  profit  It  speaks,  through  simple 
form  of  langui^ge,  the  highest  truths,  and  while  the 
little  ones  are  fittdmiled  by  it*  sweet  stories,  these 
heavenly  tnnhs  drop  like  good  seeds  into  their  minds  to 
bear  fruit  in  after  years. 

TSRMB,  IN  ABVANGSs 
1  Copy.... .... ....  — .. .... .....  ...•  ....  ...■$!  S6 

5  Copies..........!. .~. ................... *6  00 

10  Copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  dub....  ...10  00 

XW  Specbtun  mttmbtrt  10  cfo.    P^ttmg*  12  cts,  m 


Every  one  sending  a  dub  of  five  or  more  subscriber* 
to  Tlia  Cbiuhibm's  Hovk,  will  receive  as  a  premium 
a  copy  of  oae  of  oar  splendid  steel  eagraviag%  '*  BED- 
TIME,"  or  "  THE  ANGEL  OF  PEACE."  Smcl^g 
itn  cents  to  p^Jer  cost  ^ttuuHng. 

PREMIUMS. 

TOOL-CHBST  FBIBMIUK.— For  10  sub- 
scribers to  '*  Cmilorbm's  Houa,"  at  #1.35  each,  we 
will  send,  as  a  premiom,  a  Bov's  TooL-CnasT,  con- 
taining/E/?«rff  difierent  tools  of  good  size  and  best  quality. 
For  5  suMcribefB  at  t\.*$  eacKa  MimATuaa  Tool- 
Box,  containrng  nhte  tools  of  nne  <ioality,  good  and 
strong,  all  fittins  in  one  patent  handle. 

ilOta*  VBJBMIUM,— For  6  subccribers  to 
** Children's  Houk,"  at  #1.95  each,  we  will  send, 
tje^u  ckaix*  Jf'''^**^  (except  to  Pacific  StatesX  a 
beautiful  wax  doU  with  eyes  that  open  and  shuL 
.  Sirktao  MAOmiVB  PRBMIUAf.-For 
'  50  BidMtfibers  to  **  Childrkn's  Hova,"  at  |i.as  each, 
we  will  send  a  Baktbam  ft  Famton  $35  Skwing  Ma- 
CHimL  If  a  dovUe  thread  Buwhine  is  wanted,  we  can, 
for  «o  eubs.,  iat  $\^  each,  send  the  |6o  Empire  Ma- 
chine. These  are^  m  till  re^ti*^  equal  ie  at^  in 
market 

MASON  ft  HAMUNm  OBaA]N8.~We 
can  ofier  to  schools  and  fitmilies  most  advantageous 
and  ea^r  terms  on  this  premium. 

For  90  rubscribers,  at  #1.35  each,  we  will  send  a  Ma- 
soK  ft  Hamlim  Organ,  price  $5a 

For  135  aubecribera,  at  |i.e«  eadi.  wf  will  scad  a 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ,  pnce  |ioo. 

For  aoo  subscribers,  at  ^1.25  each,  we  will  send  a 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ,  price  $150. 

|3r*  In  alaioet  any  Day  or  Stmday-school,  if  child- 
ren and  teachers  unite  in  the  woric  ot  aiakiag  up  a  list 
for  "Thb  Houa,"  an  Oigan  may  easily  be  obtamed. 

17*  Jn  atteaus  wkerg  a/HUiiet  ef  suhct  ihert  ry 

Sxired  for » fremimm  amttei  lit  mm^tm^, a  CASH 
IFFRRENCS  wtt  he  iakem 

Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  dc  SOKS* 

809  A  811  GhMtnut  St^  Fhiladelphift,  Fa. 


More*^  Reading  Matter,  Better  Hlnstratiais. 
and  more  liberal  Premiums, 

Than  are  given  by  any  otber  Magaiinft  of  ito  Oais  PnUished! 


Will  commence  next  January  its  FouirtaeaUi  year  and  Tidiyneb 

AMD 

Hundreds  of  Journals  and  IMers^from  aO  parts  cf  ihe  Country,  testify  to 

its  bmUyf  ifUerest,  dieapness,  and  s^iqxrioriiy  over  any  svhUar 

pMicatUm  issued,  and  unite  in  pronouncing  it  the 

Prince  among  Juvefiile  Monthlies. 

83  lai«e  oetera  pftfret,  waQ-writtoa,  original  uiSelefl  from  the  bort  writen,  flao  fflobar 
tions,  a  8ckool  OialogtM,  tttA  new  ranaio,  problems,  piuzlea,^ao^  ao^  in  eTeiy  nnmber. 


W%^VVwv^^^^^^^>»'fc^<^/^W'>J<^^ 


A  Magnificent  Premium  Plate, 

SnMrn  If  VBIHELL,  and  Ingtsirsi  on  Sied  }gf  SABTAZHi 

Will    be   sent   to    each    Subscriber   for   1870  for 
Ikventy^five  Cents  t 

*"  9^  All  new  Bobaerfbora.  whoee  aamea  are  lent  In  tielbre  fbs  lint  dar  of  IfoTember, 

1869,  wiU  get  tbe  VUrrOR  regolariy  from  October,  1869,  natU  and  incloding  December, 

1870,  for  onoanbaeriptloB  priot. 

Erery  name  aent  in  oonnta  for  a  premiam,  and  npon  tbe  Preminm  liit  maj  be  fonad 
almost  any  artlole  deaired.    To  Agents  who  prefer  It,  a  Uberal  Ctaab  Ooaamisatan  m  aUowad. 


TERMS: 

'  fl«5l8  m  p««r«    Vo  CI«bs,  •l.^O,  yrtth.  Fr««i«un*    B«|pimT'lBf ,  S5  ««>its  «Ktvm» 
A^miM  ¥raat«d  at  •▼•ry  Fosl^olBco  Im  Um  VAltcd  Statas. 

Sample  nnmbers,  wUb  Pramiom  iUsts,  &c.,  and  fall  tnelrnotUMn  to  Xgenta,  aent,  post- 
paid, gratia, 
▲ddresa 

[  Daughaday  &  Becker,  Publishers, 

[424  Walnut  SL,  Philadelphia. 


03VB     »ET 

Geometrical  Forms  and  Arithmetical  Solids. 


SACK  mCH  B  STAKPBD  WITS  ITS  imCBfiB^  A8  Df  TBE  LIST. 

1.  gPHSRS.  u.  ciTra. 

A.  JBtfMISFHBRa.  iJi.  GVBK  (Bltflkt  tlmM  Vo.  U.) 

8»  FROUkTlB  BPHBROID.  18.  CI7BK  (Blglkt  times  Ho.  l)i.) 

14.  PARAIiliBI^FZPBDOM. 
19.  PARAIOJBIiOFIPlBDOir. 

15.  PARAIXIBX^OFIPlBDOBr. 
lY.  PAmA¥iT,BIiOFlg3KPOM> 

18.  OBia<linB  PBISIK  (3  ptoOM.) 

19.  PAIlAI«UBIiOPIP]EJX>If • 
)iO.  PARAIilJBLOPiPXDOV. 

ai.  CABPBirTBSR'a  THKOBBM  (4  piMMU) 
VwnttsHMx  PI««M,  to  swlMtJiiitlml  wood  box #3.00. 


0.  PTRAKID  AMD  VRVSTiainS. 

O.  COmB  AHD  FRUSTRVH. 

7*  CTUlflHBR* 

fl.  TRIANOUI.AJI  PRISM. 

Ob  S«iVAlUI  PRISM. 

lo.  naXAoosAXs  prism. 


^/z  €uldi±ian  ta  the  almiie,  uie.  jkaiutfadju/'e 

Numeral  Frames,  of  Superior  Style. 

Ko.  1»  wim  100  Balls*  fl-SS*    No.  %,  yrttbi  IM  BaUs,  $1.50. 

Mathematical  Blocks,  Dissected. 

Vo.  l--nis  Oabt  Boot  Blook— ^T6  ono  ptoco"  In  noat  Iwz tO  75. 

This  may  be  sent  by  mail  (letter  postage)  for  $1  25. 

»o.  ^-ThoOul)•  Boot  Bock-" To  two  places" tl  00 

Vo.  a— Uflfleeted  CoDO-MotioDs  of  differtai  odtotd  wood— Iv  fihstottiag 

conio  Boetioas.   Largo  sise,  8  in.  M^  ii  in.  dlam.  at  baso t2  80 

OBJECT  TEAGHDra  FOBMS— 62  Fieces  in  wood  box  • .  -  •  $3  26 

SraDEBGABTEN  BLOCKS,  au  Froebel.    Per  box $1  00 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

SCHOOIL.    MEATEMAt., 

BepresentB  Apparatus,  Books,  Oharts*  Globes,  Haps,  School 
Fimiitare  of  seyeral  snperior  modem  stvlee,  and  many  other 
«*  Artieles  toot  every  BehooL"    Jfoitaf  on  itmand  voUh  8Ump. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  .&  Co., 


OPu1>U«]iejns  and.  M:aiiiiAM>tiii*enm 

14  Bond  ta^  ITew  York. 


EurekaLiquidSiiAtino 


(MuiraxE^s  ImrKimov.   J.  W.  ScBBBHXBBcmir  A  Oo^  Sou  MAXurionmna.) 

KAXSB  A  fVmr ACE  WHIGE  BITAL8   XXK  BTC  WAU  fLATEB, 

It  Is  perfl^tlr  Black;  never  CnimMes;  alwmys  rennUUi  MmxA  uUl  Sat^otk* 

'  It  is  BQCcewftilly  applied  to  bowd,  paper,  ovviriltMiA  !•  tefiiaMe  ia  nnonatktfold  Blackboarda. 
Its  Du&ABtUTT  is  pnivcd  by  thirteen  years'  severe  nse  in  the  best  sdtools  of  New  sn^Iand  and  Mew 
York.  The  Sarfkce  feems  to  improve  with  nse  and  9gfi,  Aaj  teacher,  obieiTtag**Inrectl<nia,**ca« 
<applj  it,  mfJOngpeifKi  daU  mufmot,  nncivatted  In  coftr,  fmaaOflin,  and  AumBkr. 

Pbicb:  Quarts,  $3.00;  Pikts,  $1.75.    6i».4kdi0coimt  onSgals.;  10 p. con  10 gab. 


One  qaart  will  cover  100  sq.  ft.    Banca  It  aMkoa  chbap  Blackboaid.    For  old 
enongh.  .  New  sorfliee  reqnires  two.    It  Is  pnt  ap  in  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  ezpreea. 


OAVnOIf  •— BvBtKA  LtQriD  Slatixo  is  the  Obmoial  UqukA  SlMUng—iAsJIne  UqtOd  fitackboard 
jtor  sold.  lu  aocoass  has  called  oat  Initatlpna;  bot  none  prodnoaa  Uit  pnfteUg  $mMtk^  m  ' — '  ~ 
dtad-tlacM  gwface  itf  th4  BuBEiLi.    It  n  thb  ohlt  vlatk  bubfacb  which  will  not  olazk. 


ctor  sold.   lu  aocoass  has  called  oat  Initatlpns ;  bot  none  prodnoaa  l£r  petftcUg  smooth,  mniwimg, 

Uad-dladt  MurfOiOe  <^  tAi  sukeka.    It  n  thb  ohlt  slatb  bubfacb  whkh  will  not  olazk. 

Prominent  SdMHton  ahnoat  erarywhara  ean  apeak  for  Bubhka  Slavih«  ;  WB  IT AMfft An  IT* 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATINa 

The  Eureka  Llqald  Slating  will  always  give  satislhction  whennrvmr^  uplied. 

VOUN  D.  PHDUBHICK,  Bdpt.  PwUo  t 


We  have  nsed  JEareka  8teU«g  en  ovr  Mackboards  since  1864 ;  I  do  nol  hesitate  «o  any  tkatthg^an 
•aperior  to  the  best  stone  slates.       C.  G .  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  8.  Boaton^Saaa. 

I  have  nsed  it  twelve  years,  and  it  seems  to  improve.    From  my  own  experience  I  think  it  wHl  bat 
nrrr  thabs.  X.  BOBBINS,  gfancjpaltitoigifwwi,  amk 

The  Bubbka  Is  iho  bt$i  9wfaot  for  Blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  years*  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOHELL,  Principal  Haven  School.  CUcago. 

IRA.  B.  BASXB,  Principal  BUnaar  Schaal,  Chicago. 

Tonr  Enreka  Elating  is  wo&derftil.    I  applied  it  to  old  blackboanla.    They  are  like  stone  slate. 

O.  B.  WlUJi,  Principal  Alexander  InstilntB,  White  Plains,  N.  T. 

QfiBtS^terlntmd$niFviiUSAooU,  Ctnthnd,  OMa,  ttST. 

•*  BiTKEKA  LiqcTiD  Slatiko"  eovars  over  iwdoB  tkoutand  fset  of  onr  bbwkboards,  at  a  cost  of  abont 

$1,000.    We  are  well  paid.    It  is  fkr  snperior  to  anything  wuch  I  know.  ANSON  SMYTH. 

EuHKKA  Slatxxo  is  OH  bla^bosTds  in  my  schodL   Hiey  are  hard,  do  not  reHect  the  light,  and  are 

.•  A* - -. «    ^«_A._  A        ^      w«v^^H^^^nkaB       Wk—S i %      .^*» ■__^.«-e      ,rfv«_»_ 


amoother  than  nataial  slate.  A.  J.  RICKOPF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohiow 

never  becomes  glossy. 
O.  S.  COOK,  FriwipalNbwt,  Dayton,  OUo. 


I  have  osed  it  ten  yean.    It  la  alate-^otor,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  gkwsy. 


For  flfleen  years  I  have  nsed  blackboards  of  every  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
varioDS  preparations.  I  have  tried  qnany  slate.  For  sixyeam  I  have  nsed  ''  Eureka  Slatlpg/*  and  tod 
tt  enparior  to  any  olhor  sorlKa.  AL0K2O  ^.  HO WB,  Plte.  Prep.  X^ppC,  Chto^io  ilnivealty. 

AMoi  OmmerdUd  OoBtge,  Mlddgm,  Mar  9, 16SL 
We  find  "  Enreka  Slating*'  anrihce  equal  to  the  best  stone  slates.        (HON.)  IRA  MAYHBw,  PraaL 


National  Budnest  CtoOege,  CMeago,  May  SO,  ISOIw 
We  have  need  It  in  onrtior  C6Bcga  baUdinga,  on  common  waOa  and  on  old  boards.    It  exceeds^  ow 
napes  in  finen^  and  daxabUitv  H.Q.  EASTMAN*  LL.I>.,  President.   H.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretaiy. 

JndianapoOt  FemaU  InoUtute^  Jkd,,  Mareh  It.  ISHL 


For  four  years  we  have  osed  Iwren  Slating,  with  complete  satisflictlon,— on  wood,  papered  waOa, 
and  hard  fiiilsb.  I  prefer  It  to  real  slate,  becaaae  the  uuftoa  is  aa  good,  wltk  advantags  of  vnbrofcen 
sulhce  to  any  extent.  OL  W.  IIEWES,  PresidoaL 

St.  Jbeepk,  JTiMOvri.  Ang.tt,  18I& 
It  a  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beantlAil  and  perfect  blackboard  surlhaa.         E.  B.  NEBLY, 

SpptPab-dfibools. 


JfifMssoto  StaU  Normal  Se'Ml,  Winona,  March  18, 1MB. 
If.**  It  letves  nothing  to  be  dsaired.  It  Is  eonal  to  best  Ve 
esper.    I  commend  ft  to'  (he  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Prfaidpi 

fioaidos  above,  wo  can  refer  to  thonsaads  of  the  moat  IntelUgeBt  taaahafs  and  schoat-oOlMSlii  fbe  land. 


Onr  blackboards  are  of  "  Enreka  Slating.**    It  letves  nothing  to  be  dsaired.    It  Is  eonal  to  best  Ver- 
mont and  Lehigh  stetes,  besides  being  chesper.    I  commend  ft  to'  (he  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  Prindpal. 


»s< 


•"  UnriT4lled  BluMxmrdM^'*  Standard  Blaes,  Aah  Frames: 

Ko.a-Ultby8  tt 4«.WJHo.4.^^ft.byf|tt. 

1.-4I     •  t  »» Tiifl      8.-4     uTm ; , 

t.-«|     "    •*•♦ fiJN        8.-4      ••    8  ^'Itaedforvniic...  . 

9.-8    •"  4  '* tjoo)     %r^n4fmmmwst9i$i^jag0tt. 

J.  W.  Schcrmerhom  &  Co., 

14  Band  St.,  New  Tark. 


:Aids  to  School  Discipline:' 

A   SUBSTITUTE   FOB 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZES. 

^  J^ftroHdlmproyed  JBdiHoH'-beauii/kUiy  prinied  in  Cok>rs,  firom 
'  new  piates,  with  new  and  appropriate  ^etiffns. 

Ah  aocarate  register  of  deportment  and  scholarship  promotes  healthy  emulation. 
Tet  SQch  a  register  is  rarefy  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  aa^  it 
oocnrs,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  for  tba  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory. 
JPtrftiA  aecoraey  being  impossible,  cot^idaust  in  (At  rtoord  ia  weakened  and  Us  moroi  force 
lost  The  AIDS  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  leas 
•zpense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  ineyitably  awaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  the  pupil 
takes  home  with  him  the  wUnesses  qf  his  daily  condvai  and  progress. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  Tarious  ways.  This  is  eonyenient :  In  the  morning 
siTe  each  papU  a  OABD  (5  merits),  representingapM^d  day,  to  be  forfeited  for  mis- 
demeanor, or  failure  iqurecitation.  SlKGLE  mESITS  and  HALF-MEBITS  are  for 
papUs  who  fEtil  to  retain  their  OABDS  and  y^^fupe  wortjby  of  some  credit  Five 
CABDS  held  by  any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK  (25  Merits),  representing  a 
perfect  School  Week.  Four  CHEC^  are  exchanged  for  a  CEBTIFICATE  OF 
HBRIT,  representinff  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  Monih.  These  CEBTIFICATES  bear 
the  pupil*s  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number  held  ehows  the  pu* 
pil*s  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  ia 
determining  to  whom  they  belong  ;  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibit* 
ing  his  CABDB  and  CEBTIFICATES«  no  idea  of  fkvoritism  can  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives,  for  either  children  or 
adults.  The  use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  unbounded 
approval  of  Teachers,  Parents  and  Pupils,  Msuren  us  that  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in  design,  beautifdlly  printed  in  BEST  Cok>rs.  The  CEBTIFI- 
OATES  are  prizes  which  pupUs  will  cherish.  Single  me'rits  and  Half-Merits  are 
printed  on  curd-board  ;  Cards  and  Checks  cm  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used,  many 
times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  there  being  80 
CERTIFICATES,  120  CHECKS,  200  CABDS,  100  SmOLE  MEBFTS  and  HaLF- 
HEBITS.  Prtoe,  per  set,  $1.)I5.     Bjr  mail,  prepaid,  $1.35. 

The  sorts  which  make  up  the  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  as  follows :-. 
Gertilte«te%  per  bmadred,  60  cU«  f   CHecks,    per    baadred,    40e.  f    Cards,    per 
le.  I   Single  Merftto,  ISe.  ;   HaU-BIerltfl,  15c. 


THE   NTBTT   »01I00i:i   'JUL^11>JLJ^ 


U  riwwn,  oa  balk  ndet,  by  iIm  cuts.  It  b  made  of  a  Superior  Whlt^  Metal,  and  wBI  boC  easHy  taroiik 
Ob  om  aida,  above  the  woid  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  te  eosrave  the  daU  of  presenting  the  Medal 
Bathe  other  side,  the  pupiTs  name  nuy  be  enpaTedoe  the  .ftf»«01    Thhi  b  the  beat  School  Medal  now  is 


Natural   History  Prints. 

'  Nicely  Coioredf  Sise  12in.  »y  1^,  wUh  demsHpHve  iead. 

*'ThimoiipliiniaUA|tiat  liiMiimt  mofipinniiintisi^^ 


,     Mttjr 
Tk«  Smm,  ImBair 


a.  Rhinootroft. 
«.  Striped  HytBL 

LMpild. 

t  Brown  B«ar. 
Hcdce-Hof. 
9.  Bcaytr. 
tOL  SuwfitL 

II.  UUM. 

la.  Red  Deer. 
tj.  Qiniflh. 
14.  Goat 


hmmmA  im  mmUm,  1  maL,. 


i«.  Hippopotoiaiu. 
li  Harpy  £«(lc 


19.  OwL 
a^  Peacock. 


aj.  Eroeo. 

a).  Whfte  StOTk. 

a4.  nr  oodcocka 
at  Toad. 
2b  CrocodHe. 
a7.  ComtnoQ  Snakik 


a^.  Stuneoo. 
|0h  Mackerel. 
31.  Elephant 
3a.  Common  ScaL 
t«.  Shepherd'*  Doc 
il  NewibuDdUiidl 
JJFox. 

36.  Jaguar. 

37.  Cat 
si.  Mole. 

30.  Created  Poccopiae. 

40.  Motue. 

41.  Rabbit 
4a.  Chinchilla. 
43.  Dromedary. 
44.*Reindeer. 

47.  Cow. 

4&  Race-Hona. 

49.  Zebra. 

5a  Kile. 

ct.  Sttrita^ 

ja.  Oatrich. 

53.  Common  HeTOB> 

34.  Tame  Swan. 

S.  Turtle. 

«7.  Common  Viper, 
si  Cod  Fish. 
59.  Flying  Fiih. 
601  Lobster. 
61.  Pike. 
6a.  Jackal. 

63.  Guinea  P^f. 

64.  Herring 
63!  Wild  Boar. 

es,  American  Tapir. 
67.  Kangaroo. 
61  Walrus. 
69.  Dolphin. 
yoi  White  Bear, 
ft.  Condor. 
ya.  Llxard. 

73.  Pelican. 

74.  Scarlet  Ibia. 


79.  Cart  Ueiaa. 
.76.  Swallow. 

Hooae  SpOTWr. 


yy.  Hooae 
yS.  WUta 

81.  Ri 


ComasoB  Henbane. 


88.  Magpie. 

83.  EsMUMBz  Dag. 

8s.  Pangvia. 
86.  Elk 
8y.  Peicb. 


89.  Common  Whala. 
9a  Indian  Ox. 
Of.  Partndge. 
9a.  Wold 

93.  Boa  Constrictor. 

94.  Nif^iingale. 

96.  Rattleaaaha. 

9T.  Hare. 

9I.  Common  Carp.    - 

99.  Common  Trout  , 

too^  Haddock. 
tot.  Tttftle-Deva. 
lea.  SkyLark. 

103.  Common  Poipoiaa. 

104.  Peregrine  Falcon. 
103.  Golden  Eagla. 

toy.  Quail. 

108.  Kcd-breast 

109.  Svriaj|Goat 
iia  Flamingo. 
111.  Common  Rat. 
11  a.  Sword  Fish. 

113.  Common  Dudt 

114.  Tnrker. 

IIS-  Cape  Buffalo. 
116.  Common  Gooaa. 
iiy.  Jerboa. 

118.  Common  Grey  Parrot 

119.  Roebuck. 

lao.  Common  WeaaeL 

141.  Gnu. 

laa.  Goldfinch. 

I  as.  Monkey. 

ta4.  Common  Hen. 

taS.  Lapwing. 

ia6.  Bull. 

lay.  Duck-billed  Plalypoa. 

lal  Turbot 

ia9.  Common  Hog. 

ISO.  Otteri 

131.  Aat-Eater. 

iSa.  Bittern. 

I3S.  Black-backed  Gull. 

1J4.  Alexandrine  Parrakaet - 

135.  Great  Snowy  Owl.  ' 

136.  Common  Kmg-fiahcr. 

137.  Orang'OOtan. 

138.  Three-toed  Sloth. 

139.  Blind  Worm. 
14a  Black  Grouse 
141.  Cuttle  Fish. 
»4a.  Armadillo. 

143.  Great  Baetard. 

144.  Golden  Plorar. 

'^  {  Locust 


148.  Virginian  i 

149  Shrew. 

ifa,-  White-lroiited  Lew. 

iSi.  Rocky  Mo«a.FlyiacS9ainiL 

tS*.  Coduw 

iS^  Mandrin. 

154.  EgyptiMVullwt 

«SS.  Dorcas  Gaadlc. 

tsiBlaa and  Yellow] 

isy.  Oyster.^ 

ts8«  Hnnsnsnig  Bi 

159.  Laag-tailadl 


161.  Egyptian  Cobi^ 
16a.  Vampire  Bat. 

163.  Mama; 

164.  Chamoiak 
B^  Thrusk 

166.  Night  Jar. 

167.  Birds  of  Pa 


I  Buttef^y. 


169.  Water  RaiL 

lya  Eared  Grcba. 

171.  Grrat  Auk. 

tya.  Coomion  BiwiIiiiimI  Toi 

tys.  Pinna. 

«74. 


^^- 


Dragon  Fly. 
Jooc. 
.,^  Skate. 
.^   (SlarFiali^ 
'^-     Sea-mdua. 
lySb  Leech. 

'^     Slac|Eeetlc. 

t8i.  Alligator. 

18a.  Bactrian  Ottsal. 

183.  St  Bemard*a  Dec. 

184.  Musk  Ox. 
183.  Puma. 
186.  Mole. 
1^.  GoriHa. 

i8i.  Sulphur-crealad  Codratog 

189.  Spader  Monkeya.. 

190.  Darmouse. 

191.  Albatroeai 
Z9a.  Apteryx. 

193'  Stormy  Petid. 
194.  Wren, 
191.'  Bees.    Wasps. 
•90.  Chameleoa. 

197.  PikhanL    Spiat. 

198.  ( I" -^""■^^ 
199^  jTeshTly.   , 
aoa  Moths.  ^^ 

1  SticklelMidc. 

***-  {Minnow. 
aoa.  Spiders. 
aos.  KestreL 


aos.  Gnaris.    May-IBea. 

^5  C  GreM  Water-nawt. 

.  IViviparoua  Liaaid. 

a  Canary.        ^  _ 
Snnmp  and  ^ftMHs 
ao9.  SeaShelHieli. 
C  Uad  Snails^ 
aia  {  Pond  Snaib. 
(Stags. 


J.  W,  Schermerhorn  A  Co.,  Importers, 


Articles  for  every  School 

*      ■  '  m  m  • 

AlOfl  to  Sebool  DltclpUne.    500  Certificates,  Checks.  Cards,  etc $1  M 

(They  save  time  of  Record* Keeping,  and  reduce  *'  ReTrards"  to  perfect  system. 
AlpHalMt  OHarU.    New,  24x40  in.,  heavy  Uanllla,  on  Rollers: 

1.  Capital  Letters  and  Arabic  Figores 75 

2.  Small  Letters,  Points  and  Roman  Namerals V5 

BliMic  Boards.  Perfsct  slate  snrfaee,  neatly  ft*amed,  ready  made  (any  size  to  order) : 

I.  Size  3x3  ft.  ho^h  sides  (13  aq.  ft.  8Qrface)..$3  AO  I  4.  8U  x  4)4  both  sides (14  sq.  A.  Sttr(ace)...$V  50 
a.  ••  2V$x3>i  -  18  ••  "  -  5  SO  5.  4x5feet,  "  40  "  "  1»  00 
3.    "   3x4  ft.        ••        »4      ••  ••     -    TOO  1 6.  3x6"       lined  for  Music l«  50 

Black  Boabds,  Spherical,  for  Mathematical  Geography,  etc.— See  **  Geographical  List." 

Dlaclc  Boanl  Rnbbem  t 

0.  Sheep-skin,  small  size,  per  doz....$9  00 1  3.  Lamb-skin,  fine  lonff  bleached  wool.0  00 

1.  "        rejirnlar  size,     "       3  00    4.  Brussels,  New  and  Neat 5  00 

3.  **        longer  wool,  better  finish^  00 1  5.  Chamois-skin,  pat'd.  very  superior. 0  00 

Bl»ek  Board  Eascls..^Kendall'8  Patent.    1.  Single $3  00.    2.  Double 4  00 

1.  Elk.  Walnut . .  3  00.    2.  Elk. Walnut.. 4  00 

BlAck  Boanl  Sapport._IIammona's.    Complete  and  substantial,  each 0  00 

Book  Carrlers*.~For  Boys  and  Girls,  very  popular,  two  sizes,  each Vi 

Boole  Easel8._Kendair8  Patent.     Tht  very  bett  Sook-rett t  00 

CaU  BcUs,  for  Teachers'  Desks.    Various  styles,  silvered $1  to  3  50 

Cloclu.  for  Scheol-room  walls.    Drop  octagon,  Eight-day 0  00 

••        *' Round  Comer,"  Lever,  8-inch  dial ®  00 

Composition  Paper_**  An  Educational  Novelty,"  S  Nos.  Per  quire 40 

Crajroiu— Chalk,  White,  per  gross,  40c.     Colored,  per  gross 1  00 

Crayon  Holder.— Just  invented  and  patented,  each ** 

Cr«Miaet._Complcte  set,  and  book,  in  box.    Good  style  for  Schools 7  50 

Cube*lioot  Block.-.Tn  neat  paper  box.    No.  1,  T5c.    No.  2,  double 1  00 

I>eaks  and  Seltecs^  *»  on  Physiological  Principles.*'    (See  Illustrated  Circular.) 

Ojnnnaatlc  Apparata«_D(7]iiB  Bells.  1  and  2.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pair 00 

Dumb  Bbll3.— 3  and  4.  For  Ladies  and  Youth 73 

Hand  Rings. — 1.  For  Boys  and  Girls,  per  pr.  79c.    2.  For  Adults 75 

Lndian  Clubs.— Four  sizes  short  Clubs,  and  four  of  long,  per  pair $1  75  to  6  00 

Waxds.— Very  nicely  turned,  each  30c.    Same,  with  metallic  balls,  each 75 

globes,  all  kinds  and  sizes.    See  **  Special  Geographical  List.'' 

Ink  Wells.— Heavy  Glass  Sockets,  per  dozen,  $1  $  Japanu^  Iron  Covert  for  same . .    00 

Non-corrodinpr  bright  metal,  doz..  .$3  00 Britannia,  lined  with  glass,  doz 3  00 

Iron ,  lined  with  glass,  patent  locking  cover,  per  doz 3  50 

lnk-Vcnts»— Scarlett's  patent,  for  filling  Ink  Wells,  etc.,  each S5 

M  Kinder  Garten  Blocks,**  per  box 1  00 

Uap  and  Chart  Support— Adjustable  t)  every  size  of  Maps  and  Charts 10  00 

MedaU,  for  rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  designs,  esch A5 

Blieroscopec— 1.  Simple  brass  mounted  adjustable  ma(;nifier,  for  Botany,  Geology,  etc.l  50 

2.  Compound,  for  minute  or  mounted  objects,  pliers  and  glasses,  in  box 5  00 

Mottoes  (20),  for  School-room  Walls,  on  fine  card  boards,  in  packet 79 

Multiplicatiou  CkurtA.— New,  24x40  in.,  Manilla,  on  rollers,  2  Nos.  in  set 1  50 

Numeral  Frames,  superior  style,  100  balls,  $1.33  ;  Same.  144  balls 1  50 

»*  Object^-Teacliing  Blocks.'*— G2  Forms  and  Solids  in  box 3  95 

Pointers,  for  i51ack  Boards  or  Map  Exercises,  3}  to  5  feet 30 

Pocket  Planisphere.—**  A  Directory  of  the  Stors," 95 

Slating,  u  Eureka  I^lqnid.*'.— (Munjrer's.)  for  making  enduring  and  unrivalled  Slate 

Surface  on  old  or  new  boards  and  wall.    Per  quart  (quart  covers  about  100  sq.  feet)  .3  00 

Slated  I«eavefl,  convenient  and  economical,  per  100 3  00 

Slnle  Rubbers,  to  erase  without  water.    1.  Per  100,  $5.    2.  Larger,  per  10^ 10  00 

9ip<-llin|s-Stick«,  or  **  Word-making  "  Sticks  for  Primarians,  each 95 

Kuir.H  of  letters,  on  card  board,  for  same,  in  box 50 

Srnirn<-«r->Stlcks,  for  Primarians'*  to  build  up  sentences,"      95 

.Sets  of  small  words*  on  card-board,  for  same,  in  box •• 5(i 

Thrrmonieters,  Fahrenheit  scale,  of  very  best  make •••• • 1  50 

UTcMxl-Cards,  for  '*  Objeot  Teaching,"  200  common  names,  in  box. • 1  Of 

J.  W.  Scliermerhorn  &  Company, 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  School  Merchandise, 


READING  A  CONSTANT  DELIGHT. 


"Our  Young  Folks"  in  School. 

The  Publishers  of  "  Our  Youkg  Folks  "  have  for  many  months  received  numerous  letters  from  lesxhen 
and  scholars  who  have  used  this  Magazine  for  occasional  or  regular  reading  cxerdses,  and  who  have  found 
it  onceedin^ly  interesting  and  profitable.  They  have,  therefore,  studied  to  make  the  Magazine  more>n>r- 
ium !  and  tnstmciive^  and  while  retaining  those  features  whicn  have  made  it  so  popular  in  the  Family 
Ciicle,  they  have  added  others  which  can  not  f&il  to  make  it  equally  popular  and  acceptable  in  the  adH>ot- 
room.    Some  of  these  features,  which  peculiarly  adapt  it  to  use  for  reading  exercises,  are  the  following : 

1.  Bio^phical  Sketches  of  Noted  Discoverers,  Voyagers,  and  Navigators,  by  Jambs  Pakton. 

2.  Articles  on  important  and  curious  Industrial  Topics,  such  as  Glass-making,  Skip-htUdtMg,  ComJ- 
miniHg,  Candymakingy  etc.,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Jakb  G.  Austin,  and  others  specially  qualified 
to  write  them. 

3.  Popular  Scientific  articles,  on  such  subjects  as  EartkgnakeSy  Coral  Reefs^  Coal  Deposits,  etc.,  by 
Mrs.  Prof  Acassiz,  whose  articles  are  revised  by  Prof.  Agassiz. 

4.  A  Series  of  Practical  Papers,  on  Talking,  Readings  Writing,  Travelings  Working,  etc.,  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

5.  Historical  Papers  on  interesting  themes  of  American  history,  by  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  and  others. 

6.  Gardening  for  Girls,  Dialogues,  Decktmations,  Stories,  Poems,  and  other  attractive  articles  by  the 
best  American  writers,  with  illustrations  by  the  most  skillful  artists. 

ly  Tlie  iStory  ot*  a  IIO'Cl  Soy,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  attracts  universal  interest  by  its 
unusual  freshness  and  naturalness. 
Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  opinions  of  prominent  Educators : — 

From  Bon.   J.  P.  WICSEESHAIC,   State    Snperintendont   of  Sdiooli   to  Peim- 

sjlTania. 

The  plan  of  using  suitable  magazines  and  newspapers,  as  substitutes  in  part  for  reading  books  in  o:ir 
schools,  is  not  new  to  me.  I  approve  of  it  heartily ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  pubhcation  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  as  Our  Voung  Folks.  Indeed,  I  have  been  accustomed  for  several  years  to  re- 
commend Our  Young  Folks  to  our  little  people  whenever  a  fit  opportunity  has  presented. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  186S.  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 

From  &67.  B.  Q.  NOSTEROP,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ConneeticTxt. 

In  addition  to  the  Readers  now  in  uste.  I  believe  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  if  supplied  to  dasses,  would 
serve  as  an  admirable  aid  in  teaching  reading.  The  variety,  practical  character  and  freshness  of  the  articles 
announced  for  the  coming  year,  arc  fitted  to  give  new  life  and  spirit  to  this  most  essential  of  all  school 
drills. 

"  Our  Young  Folks  *'  has  already  accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  family,  investing  home-life  with  new 
interest,  making  home  reading  a  healthful  and  efficient  educational  force. 

I  sliall,  therefore,  welcome  the  use  of  "  Our  Yoting  Folks "  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  work  of 
education. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  xi,  1869.  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 

From  SDWA&D  DANFOBTE,  A.  M.,  late  Superintendent  of  FnUic  Schools,  Troy, 
N.  7.,  now  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  New  7ork. 

I  bear  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  superior  merit  of  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  as  a  magazine  ftir  young 
people.  It  is  not  only  attractive  and  interesting,  but  instructive,  leading  tlie  child  by  pleasant  paths  into  tlw 
richest  fields  of  science  aud  thought.  For  reading  classes,  supplemental  to  the  regular  text-book,  it  has 
been  frequently  used  to  great  advantage. 

It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1868.  EDWARD  DANFORTH. 

From  Hon.  THOHAS  B.  BUEEOWES,  President  State  Agricultural  College  of  Pena- 
sylvania,  and  recently  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Our  Young  Folks. — From  No.  i  of  volume  i  till  now,  when  it  has  reached  No.  2  of  volume  ^  we  have 
re^rdcd  this  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls  as  the  best  of  its  class.  With  such  names  on  its  list  of  con- 
tributors as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs.  Professor  Agassiz,  James  Parton  and  Ejies  Saigent,  added  to  its 
well-tried  Editors—J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lucy  Larcoin — it  can  not  fail  lo  present  a  monthly  repast  fit  fiur 
the  youthful  mind  of^the  nation.  We  cordially'comniend  the  improved  •'  Our  Voung  Folks  '^  to  our  youth 
and  their  teachers,  and  feel  sure  that  they  can  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  extend  its  circulation  and  be  the 
means  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils,  as  much,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  instruction,  as  Uyr 
pleasant  and  amusing  reading. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1869.  THO.  H.  BURROWES, 

Torms*  The  regular  subscription  price  of  "Our  Young  Folks"  is  $2.00  a  year.  For  use  in 
schools,  we  will  furnish  it  at  the  lowest  club  rate,  namely,  ^i.5a 

fc^  Any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  with  a  Wcw  to  using  it,  if  satisiiictory, 
shall  receive  gpratls  six  numbers,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
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ii.50  per  Annum.  Single  Numbers,   15  cts. 


It  will  always  stand  the  test 
As  the  greatest  and  THE  BEST. 

jru  »  T     NO  TV! 

THE  PUBUSHEBS  mt  THE  LARGE  DOUBLE  WE£KL| 

Religious  and  Secular, 

NEW   YORK    OBSERVER, 

Are  offering  it  to  HEW  SUBSCRIBERS  on  very  Favorable  Tenm.  ^ 

The  OBSEBYEB  is  the  oldest  Beligioas  Newspaper  in  tbe 
ci^ ;  occupies  the  same  position,  and  adyocates  the  same  soosi 

Bnnciples  on  which  it  was  originally  established.      It  labors  it 
le  interest  of 

NO  PARTY  IN  POLITICS,  NOR  ANY  SECT  IN  RELIGION. 

Our  work  is  not  to  puU  down,  but  to  build  up  ;  not  to  create 
divisions  and  separations,  but  rather  t;inoN,  good-will,  brotheilj- 
Idndness,  charitrjr.  We  labor  for  no  one  church,  but  for  all  the 
churches,  that  uiey  may  be  one.  We  could  fiU  pages  with  testi- 
monies lUce  the  following  from  those  who  read  the  Obsebteb  : 

"  I  but  re-echo  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  acqaaintcd  with  it,  wlien  I  saj  it  !> 
A  good  paper :  the  best  tamily  paper,  perhaps,  in  tliis  or  any  other  land.  Ipnx 
it  chief  among  all  the  papers— secular  and  religious-^that  I  take.  Its  steadise^s 
accuracy,  and  comprehensiveness,  render  it  more  valnable  as  a  family  pai»er  tba 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  advocates  no  ultra,  visionary,  or  im- 
practicable principles,  men  or  measures.  It  seeks  to  elevate  the  haman  racv  <>■ 
the  basis  of  pure  religion,  sonr.d  morality  and  general  intelligence.  It  makes  ib 
weekly  visits  to  its  friends  and  patrons,  filled  with  the  very  cream  of  the  new; 
from  all  parts  of  the  world." 


BEAD  THE  rOLIiOWINO  T.rBKKAT.  OFFEBS  FOB 

We  will  send  the  New  Tobk  Obsebteb  for  one  year  to— 

One        IN'e^vr  Sul>soxll>er  and  one  Old,  Tor — 05  SO 

ITiro      Pl'e'vr  6iulM»ortl>er8»  for .... .... .... .... .... ....  .^. .  ..^  ....  ^.. . .   6  OO 

rriFTo      IN'e'W  Su'bsorl'bersy  and  one  Old*  for 7  SO 

rri&ree  We-w  Biil>sorll>er«,  for. • 7  OO 

ITliree  IN'o^vr  Sulisorlliers  and  one  Old*  for —   o  dO 

FovLV     Pfe'W  8ul>»orl'berB,  for O  OO 

Four     Tfe^w  Sii'bserl'bers  and  one  Old,  for 1 1  50 

Five      No-w  Sul>eorll>ers,  for — — n  oo 

Igilac         New  ©u*b«oril>er8,  for -.-. .......... i a  oo 

And  to  any  larger  number  at  the  same  rate, 

pit'  Sample  Copies  tbeb  to  any  address. 

•^  Send  by  Check.  Draft,  Post-Office  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 

SIDNET  £.  MOBSE,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

ITo.  37  Paric  Ro^r,  Hew  Tork. 


W 


^tjrman  inj^nlilir  f  rjinnls. 


Plffiik*  ftficA  and  $a^  mcfuintian  ^Gtrman^ 
^Jke  J0^fawmg  hcokx  art  ncommtKded  as  tkt  verjT 
^^si  /f»r  ^tnd  U  ikt  pmUk^  wkick,  addtd  t^ 
t^A^ir  witty  modtnUt  prict^  is  eatuimg  tk€ir  gtturat 
tm^0^ifH  thinmghnU  fJu  c^mttity, 

J^ja.N^  F^  Radlmentfl  of  tbe  €}erm«tk 
Ii^nga»K««  llxercises  io  Prooouncing, 
S#elUi^  and  Tran^ting.    I0.35. 

.._  Mew  PimctlcAl  and  Basy  Method  o^ 
If  arming'  the 'German  Iian9«|i8«* 

VJith  ;Pronunciati«n   by  J.  C  Oehlsdilagcft 
Rfcvisdd  Edition  of  1869. 
Fir^  Coiine  (The  Ptactical  Part)  ^60 :  Second 
CZomrwk  (llieoretical  Part)  I0.40;  Cbtnpletejx.oo. 

Oennan    Hand-vfrttlng*     B^ng  a 

Cbmptnion   to  etwej  German  Gramifiaf'  and 
R^er.    With  Notts  by  W.  Grauert  'I0.40. 

CaRAt'E^T,  W.,  Mtennal  Of  tUp  Ger« 
i4an  lian^aase.  Fink  Pait  I0.40; 
Sicon^  Part  I0.40  \  Complete  ||o.7o. 

Spe^men-copiIe«  sent  free'by  m^l  upon  receipt 
of  na|r-prtce.  Favorable  t^rms  for  fir^  intra- 
dnctiQ^.  v* 

'  £.  STsXa&E,  Publis^av, 

cmd  ^Ftar^ort  Sired,  NeviTork,: 


Kindergarten  Guide,. 

«  With  Music  for  the  Pikys, 

By  Jbri.  Homoe  Haim,  l^ld  EUabett  V.  F^tbodj.  ^ 

St49ind  EdiUon,  materially  revived,  heavy, 

paper,  doih,  216page$. 
Psi^e  by  maU [....$1  as 


' 'j-9  COlfTENTS. 

CU^.  I.— KiNDBRCAiRTBN :  What is It? 
II.— Rooms,  etc.       1 
iJI.-Music  ^ 

.  JV.— Plays,  Gv^MNASTtcs,  i^nd  foANciirt;. 

'    v.— TfiS  KlND^KGARflfkR.        * 

"Vl. — ICiNDBSGAitTSN  OccurArioNS. 
\Jffl.'~HonAL  AKD  Rklio^us  EJacxciao. 
VIII.— ^;»CT  Lbssons.  | 

*  llX.— Ckomktky. 

^^  X. — RkADING.  3.  '. 

"^XI.— GttAVMAK  and  LANGlTAGBk. 
?3lk.II.— OkOGEAPHY.  I 

t^ll.— ft^B  ,§()CRBT  OF  PdWB«.  |  ^ 

bClV.— ^OI^Af.  CULTUR^PF  InF  *.NCY. 

•^' '  J.  W.  Schennejriioni 


14  B<md  St., 


Nt%o  York, 


I'An  BivaiuaWe  Librai^  fot  Teachers  and  SchoolrOffiljerfi,'^     ~ 


.00 


IVIIVB    I>Ot4JL.A^«,S. 


4 


O.OO" 


Complele  J]dflcational  Year  Bookjs  :  : 

I^pr   18e4=,  18eSj;L$66,  186*7;  1868,  |l8Q©- 

tlNTiL  Febroary^  1870,  we  offer  the  six  volumes  of  the.  Amxbigan  £J>ucAiaH>KAV« 
ICos  FHLT,  bound  in  subsjiautial  cloth  binding,  for  the  smojl  snm  of  UZNEJ  DOLLABSc 
(If  I  »qnired  t<l  btf  ^t  hy^mul,  $UO0  ext;:^  lllrpfe-p&ymciit  of  postage. )  j 

these  fonr\yo|am^  Contolu  ffieiflf  tJireO  Thoosflbd  PagK  of  inte])cstingvan()[^.' 
useful  matter,  bjr  daBtyof  the  be«t  Jfij^n^nal  iroitflra^cnwd^oets  of  yital  importatuoe' 
to  tUe  live  Educator; ;  An  idea  |bC  the  wiif  nk^ge  of  sabjeota  diacnssed  mat  be  g^Uned  * 
froni  a  "Table  of  Obntenta"  of  any  one*  of  the  vollUMk  This  will  be 'sent  wlien  ' 
appf  ed  for.  1^  -- 

J,  W/Schermerhprn  &  (fo., 
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American  Educational  Monthly, 

DEVOTED  TO 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND  LITERATUJUS. 


**The  leading  EancatioBal  Journal  ia  America."— XM»ririZb  JmtnmL 
•«  A  fivchr  and  independent  Mmtlilr."— ^  OT#hU»  N^OumliMt. 


HPankwlaTly  deainOile  ate  the  dear^ocawUd  statemeata  of  tlM  naanidlr  ntlMMa  ftfitvs  of  iMt- 

'*  Ita  anida  ace  akort  and  oomprehensiveb    Its  notices  of  bo<4ca  and  cdticiama  are  Jnat  aad  iateUfeat" 

$L60  FEB  AimUU.    SINGLE  nUMBEBS,  IQo. 


I.*    For  Ottb  of  THREE  new  Svbecriben  (with  $4-50),  we  witt  tend  free,  bf  mA    •• 

<v«i7  folly  niaBtnrted-^Maflic  lor  Bxeveisei,  «tc.    (lu  prico.is  $10^.) 

a*    For  Qnb  of  FOUR  Subacribera  (with  ^6.00),  we  will  send  free,  by  mafl, 

M  Tlio  ttmcwyv  in.  tliiO.'Scliooi  Rooin,**  , 

oomprising  the  Laws  o(  all  the  States  00  iropQrtant  edocational  subjects,  carefiilly  OpqipaedL  vmagtd 
cited,  and  explained,  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar.    (Its  price  is  $i.as.) 

3*    For  Gob  of  SIX  3pbocribcni  (with  $9.00),  we  will  send  free, 

M  Wedcwopd'a  Omrcpnament  aa&d  ttm-wn  of  ttk9  United  States,** 

A  comprehensive  riew  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  OrganisaHoa  of  the  State  aad  National  G^vera- 
manta.  It  contains  tlic  law  to  enable  every  one  to  discharge  with  intelligence  and  fidelity  hiis  duties  to  the 
Sute  and  Nation,  and  to  conduct  1i!s  private  af&irs  with  safttjT  to  htmsfelf  atal  jnstioe  to  others.  4t  haa 
been  submitted  to  the  criticbm  of  the  ablest  jurists,  who  commend  it  and  its  objects  most  heartily.  TIm 
need  of  the  ksowledge  presented  ia  undeniable.    (lu  pricey  ia  doth  biadiab  ia  $y9x) 

^*    For  Qttb  of  EIGHT  Subscribers  aad  lia.00, 

Ml^eb8ter*s  Ifatloaia  Pietoilal  Dietlonary,** 

Recently  published.    Coataias  1,040  octavo  pages.    (^t»pricth$6,9oJ^ 

9,  *  Fw  SIXTEEK  Sa^scrii>sp  aad  ^oot 

M  IVebstw's  JCii»baid|;«d  Bojal  i^oArio  PietorlAl  JUettmuury.** 
(Its  price  ia  |Ba.oo.) 

^C*    For  Oiib  of  FORTY  Subscribers  (with  IsaooX  we  will  send  free  the  FIVX  BOOKS  aasMd 

>  SPECIAL   Inducements  to  Subscribe   NOW, 

KEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  1870  will  reodvo  ABCost  Scpt^absr,  .Ootoberi  Noveikiber  aad  Deoembsi; 

CLUB  RATES  (without  premiaais.')— iWe  6abBsribers4br  ^o»;  six  subscribers  for  If. 30 ;  tea  aab- 
Bcribersibr|ia.oo;  twenty  subscribers  for  |ak    (Chib  subscribesi  nuy  be  at  any  aumlMr  of  diHereuC 

>  :  .    '     ■         • 

'  AgttUs  mrw  wanUd  M  every  lecdliiy,    Cirealar  aad  spedaieas  free  oa  receipt  of  postage. 


J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

TviMMhw,  1*  Bond  St.,  New  Tvrle, 


RUTGEM  COLLEPR 

'       N^HBBllfflSViriCK,  H.  J.,' 
iseo-yo. 

The  Academic  Tear  Begins  Sept.  21 

The  tLmagnatMtoi'iitJt  Counes  oC  Bta^,  znA  the 
Organization  of  the  Classes,  are  in  two  departments : 

1.  THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT,^  V*". 
bracing  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  Ame- 
rican Colleges,  preparatory  to  receiving  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  '•»^'    ■♦*      ' 

2.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMSMl^  *igii- 
Mt^a  bf  fbt  IVixniii  tiy  xaim  ch«^«wu>4  fir  Sciiiii- 
tific  and  Practical  Education,  has  been  designed  by  the 
LegfeWtarA  bfHew  J^hty,  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
*'  The  State  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Alts."  .      ,    , 

Tliis  latteS*  coQrsa  extends  through  three  yeafs,  ani 
includes  a  thorough  education  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  Technology  and  Metal- 
lurgy, History,  Constitutional  Law,  Political  Economy, 
^JK*itaI  aoA  Moral'|>|i)«sat>hyi.  ? 

The  Grammar-School,  in  which  Students  arc  pff- 
pared  for  qither  9f  the  tyro  Departments  of  College, 
opens  Sei*."  15.  ^      •    .    >  - 

The  Granunar-School  buiU!tfig1i»  been  etilar^d^by 
the  Trustees  of  the  College,  at  an  expose  of  #15,000^ 
and  will  afford  every  facility  for  the  best  instruction — 
fitting  young  men  for  College  or  business. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  appKcaAon,  tyleittfr,  to 
fte  PMBidentorthe  College. 

ISAAC  £.  HASBROUCK, 

Secretary  of  Fscutty. 


"  A  MER  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

.  -^  Founded  1800, 

1$  a  reliable  itnd  practical  Edneatiimal  > 

Bureau 
To  aid  those  yfho  want  well  qualified 

Teachers;  " 
To    represent     Teache*^    Vho     sedk 

positions ; 
To  giye  pp^ut^ .  iAfor;i;o£iipn  9f.^od 

Schools ; 
To   sell,    rent,   and    exchange   School 
.    '  I  .  PKopeMies.  • ' 
Fourteen  years  have  proved  it  eflScient 

in  securing 
*  *  THE  Biann^l^oHEtt  Ton  vaa  bi&ht«I.acb.*'* 

'  OirctdarB   OJpkiinihg  plan,   ^0.,   Mnf  on 
application. 

J.  W.'gCHEKME^HORN,  A.M.. 
Actuanr, 
14  Bond  St.,  NeiD  York, 


piANOS,  MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS.— 
-'•  Prices  greatlY  reduced  for  cash.  'New  7-Octave 
Pianos  of  fif ^-cli^s  makers  for  %»$  and  tfn^^rd.  Han 
Cabinet  t^rgant  for  ^^45  and  upward  Second-hand 
instaumpits  Qroip  v|4o  U>  $ta^^  NoijtWy  instaliJieiHs , . 
recervw,  "Sina  mstruflueuts  for  rent.  Wireffibhik,  rc6;  ^ 
4S1  Broadway. 

HORACE  WATERS. 


^A  LIBRARY   OF 

education; 

Selected  from  tite  Best  JFriiers 
of  €m  Cmmiries. 


TO  C027BIST  OF 

A  Series    of  Yolumes    cootalj^isg  tlte 
Ednodtioiial  Wrilijig&  of 

Bllltoa,  P«stalonl, 

Hann,  Dr,  Clkftniiteg, 

MiU,  *  B««Ht«efi«, 

Aacliain,  XEontafKae, 

Carlyle,  ,  2f*>*^>^« 

Prof.  De  ISorf^an,  Franklla, 

8ir  Edmund  Head,  Plato, 

Mut:  De  Gtenlla,  Xeaoplaon. 

And  ofhex  Edacational.  Writers  ot  EmliieBcc. 

*  ..  '  • 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Pabliabers  to  make  a 
dmriMetE  jbk^  Stamdabd  Edition  Af  baci 
Wmk  of  tbb  SmiUES,  and  at  the  same  tine  te 
red«G»'  tka  ooat  to  w  miaimmn.  To  i]iu  eai 
tbey  hftTe  adopted  a  nodel  'which  haa  proTd 
very  saccessful  in  France,  and  which  puts  tfae 
products  of  the  'best  minds  within  reach  of  tbi 
mo9t  moderate  means* 

TKe  Fomi — 32mo. — at  once  conrenieni  foi 
4be  hand  and  the  poeket. 

Vik4f  Pi^Dat— iCi^ar'aiid  sfifBciently  large  foa 
eaaj  reading. 

Tbe  Paper~.Good  enough  to  take  a  (aii 
impreasion. 

The  Stjrltf — rheap  btrt  not  poor;  papci 
covfurs ;  fjcofo  160  to  200  pagea  a  volui^. 

Til*  PHC€-^XlBBKTT-FIVE  CBXTS  a  TOllUBe 

pOSt-pai.d.  J  ct^-rmJrn-fWUrx- 

NOW  BEAJDY.' 

riLr—xockE'^'    TttotJGiiTs     01 

JSDVCATlOlf^ 

,  Vol.  II.--I«OCKS'S  Rssaye  om  8t«^y  and 
Reading ;  Adr.TOirS  feBpisU^ 
on  SSdsaeation,  mritli  Ijtv««  01 
I«OCKB  and  BEII.T01ir. 

Vol.  m^^aORACBl  MA?IS«S  Papers  01 
the  Stodjr  oT . JPhy«JLol»sy  ii 
SehooU. 

Vol.  lV.._8COTrriSH  UNIVERSITY  AU 
,  ITRS^I^S  t  (1)  Mill,  on  Lite 

rarj  and  Scientific  Edncation 
(S)  Froudb,  on  Head-work  befor 
Hand- work  ;  ■<').  C^wf  lb,  gi 
the  Choice  of  Books. 

Olhdr  Vdlkitiet  will  'fie  duly  announctd, 

J.  W.  Sch^rmerhorn  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS^ 

/4  Sond  St.»  Jfe 


IMje^tal  and  Social  Culture. 

For  T^eadliers,  Schools,'  and   Families,    ^ 

By  L.  O.  LOOMIS,  A.M.,  M.  D.',  PresideM  of  Wheaing  Rmale  Colkge, 
OQinSfllirTS : 


L  How  to  obtain  Knowledge. 
n.  ObBeryatioi)}>.  fiaading,   Leotores, 
Conyersationand  Meditation  Com- 
pared.        :.   .   .    I 

JJk  fiules  relating  to  ObservaiiQi^  , 
IV.  Of  Books  and  Pleading. 

V.  Judgment  of  Books, 
VL  Of  Giving  Instifuctions  and  Lec- 
'  "i'     "  tareB. 

TH  iOlules  for  ISi^xoveBienl  tu  Oosktar* 

sation. 

It  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  Nsw  Beading  Boos  in  Schools.  \n- 
PriMf io  75 

.'       1    ' 


VlLL  Fractfcal  HinU  :  Bow  and  wb«u  to 
Bpeak,  aadiriiftt  t^f^Btift  ■ 
IX.  Of  Study  oi*  IRaftriteon;   - 
<r'  X:  Of  ftifing  tha4j|£«ntiQgi. 

MindT^^      •   '       -      ' 
XIL  Of  improving  the  Memory. 
Xni.  Of  Self-control. 
XIV.  A  Cheerful  DispoaitiQiL. 
•  XV.  ,Polit«DL«6s.  ik 

XVL  Practical  Hints  on  Miavior. 


1  00. 


I 


.^   't  »  '  ^  t 


-+^ 


Tiie  ''  Lawyer  in  the  School  Rbbrti, 


♦> 


OOKPKSQVO  'Xm^/ 


LAWS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES 


ON  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL   SUBJECTS. 

Caar^fvm^  Compiled,  Arranged,  GUed  and  Explained,  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar, 

€iBXB.  L  JBchools,  Sp^obr  S|^8^m^  and 
Qovemmeuts.  Giving  the  plans 
adopted  for  diffdsloii  of  luiow- 


ledge  in  alt  countries,  ancient 
and  modern;  and  showing  the 
eJSect  of  governmental  scnool- 
systems  on  the  destiny  of  na^- 
tions.  ,  . 

If.  i;he'  La?^   as   ^ .  ^li|ion   in 
'  Schools.    Citing  the  oldllngfiiBh 
i »      and  Colonial  laws*  aBdiming-ft', 
SRcdnct  legal hi«tor7  (all  taken' 
from  law  books  ana  jqoart  re- 
cords) of  the  origin  and  jbro-^ 
gress  of  "^religions  liibarty  ^  Ia 
•  this  country. 
in.  The  Xiaw'aa   to   Befigion    in 


"Schools.     Careftilly   Explaining 
the  laws  now  in  force  in  ^e 
several  States. 
*  IV.'  liie'  law  as  to  Corpbf al  ptinish- 
ment.    Parent  and  child. 
V.  The  law  as  to  Corporal  Punish- 
ment   Teacher  and  pupil. 
VI.  The  law  as  to  Punishing  and 
Mi^oi^nct  oiH  of  SolpoL 
Vn.  Th6  law  as  to  the  pf oper  Listru- 
,,  ••:  »ftafc to  b^ rt^86d m» pnaisbiag* 
Vm.  The  law  as  to  the  right  of  Pa- 
rents^ to  Saterfere  with  the  rales 
€k  tiie    methods   of  discipline 
adopted  in  Schoola 
IX.  The  law    as   to  the   Teacher's 
morality. 


This  troxk  is  terr  highly  commanded  by  the  leading  Educators  in  th4  ^knintl;)^. 
It  is  printed  oki  nne  white  paper,  itnd-fieatly  bound. . . ; $i  09       1  25. 


W3E2I>OTVOOi>»© 

Government  and  Laws  of  TiiE  U.  S. 


»j  ' 


A  Cbn^prckjMijMk  V^fOf  ^  JJiw,,  PrMr««,  «wi  J^rese^  Orgarusalion  qfihe  SUde  and 

*  Itconti^atheJlAW'tQ  anftblo  every  one  (s^difi^^iArgewiUi.intclligence  and  fidelity  hlM 
flu^tifi  the  State  and. to  the  Nation,  and  to  conduct  his  private  affaira  with  safety  to 
himself  and  justice  to  others.  It  has  been  subpiitted  to  the  criticisi|i  of  the  ablest 
jni^i^ts,  wha«omliiend  Hand  its  objects  T^oat  heartily.  The  need  of  the  knowledge 
pr^sirnted  iar  undeniable.         "... 

Pkick— Bound  in  Leather,  law  style. .*.  .•: ;.......  .-.$9  W       4  00 

Cloth 2  75      3  50 
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Object    Teaching    Aids. 


NUMERAL   FRAMES 


ir«.  i^wiUk  100  Boll*.. 


•l»w 
..1  M. 


Tax  AaAOOB,  or  NnmerRl  Fmmei  is  now  a  veiy  popakr 
•id  in  tenehing  elnldren  to  Mimtt  and' in  giving  fton 
their  firHt  lensonB  in  Addition,  Sabtraction,  etc 


Mathematical   Blocks,   Dissected. 

^V*.  V-TKe  C«1^  Boot  Blotlt— ^To  ea^plae«,**  bi,  neet  ptper  box..tO  Tft* 
This  may  be  sent  by  mail  fetter'  postage)  for  91  % 
•— mtto-^owble,  Mrto  m  two  places,**  in  Bbx 1  00» 

These  are  accmrately  dissected*  Uocbs,  invaloable  in  lllnsfrating  the 
Bole  of  Cabe  Boot^  One  of  them  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher 
who  attempts  to  instnret  pnpils  in  ^t  nSnsUy  tsenblesome  part  of  A»th> 
metio. 

3    Pleeeeted  Comm    eectJeas  of  dUTeffCBt  colored 

lllostratlim  comic  mcUoms.    Large  lise,  8  in.  Ugh,  4|  io. 

diameter  at  base M  90, 

MKt«TIIXB*S  COBKPUBTB  DRAWIHO  A3n>  BUUJMVa  BIX>CK«.  Elabonto 

end  Ttry  saperior «. 910  I 

For  we  in  Art  Schools,  ScientiTic  S^ook,  CoUegcn,  Acadco^icc  aad  HIgli  Scboob. 

Forms  and   Solids,  Complete  Set. 

•Ixtywiw*  Pieces,  in  atibetoKUal  wood  Itox.    VMee $3  I 

Two  each  of  the  plain  Figpres,  and  one  each  of  tSie  Solids.    Each  stamped 
with  its  Nomber,  as  la  the  list 

f.  Equilateral  THanfle     to.  TrapcMid.  i^  QogdrML  aS.  1 

a.  laoMcles  do.  it.  TVapstium.  aa  Sector.  99.  L 

3.  Right-angled    da  ta.  Pentagon.  at.  Segment)  301  Spi 

4.  do.  do.  13.  Hexagon.  aa.  CreacenL  31-  Cy 

5.  Obtcao-aagltd  do.         14.  Hcptaj{oa.  a}.  EUipea.  3a.  Priam  (Sqnaie.) 

6.  Square.  15.  Octagon.  94.  OTal.  33^    do.    fTkiaQgUlar.) 
f.  Ite]lel(«nm.                s6.  Circle.                           af  Sberieil<trtaDg|b  34-  P^tttud  (Sqjcsre.) 

I.  Rhomb.  17.  Ring.  a6.  Kite.  85-        do.     (TraagiabrJ 

9.  Rhomboid.  iS.  Seimcirdo.  -mj,  Oibc  3^  Cone. 

KINDERGARTEN  BLOCKS,  auFrdebel,  Perbox..$1.00 


BOOKS   ON   OBJECT  TEACHING. ' 

Sent  poct-pald  flbr  prices  liamed.    By  flhtjircss  mt  M  per  ceat. 

Bantard's  Object  Leaaona— .-———— ••  *2« 

Calkin's  Primary  Obiect  Leaaqna.-- 1  ••. 


-!  Primary  Direct  ] 

HaihRan**  Outlinea  of  Object  Teackiog.. 
miieothal  >  Allyn'a  Elementary 


.1  00. 
.0  40. 


Peabody*a  (Miaa)  Kindergarten  Guide trM. 

Sheldoo'a  Elementary  Isetroctioa —  JS  00b 

Bo.       Model  LeaKMia  «a  Olt)oeli^.^«^.Ji  00. 


Welch*a  Obiect  Leaaona. 
WilaoB*!  Manuel  of  Object 


oi4oeii^.^«^.Ji  00. 


ta 


JU 


Diadem  of'  School  Songs, 


ITS  BSAVTIFUL  XLLTTSTBAfflOHS  ICASl  n  A  DSOIDBD  1I07SLT7 ; 

K^iM  Mcecllent  and  approprtat«  Miuifef   Its  eaz«Aall)r  teloeted  PoctarT-;  and  ita 
rapetior  syirtete  9t  la«tra«tloa  in  «Im  BUeuMntt  of  Maide,  «aa1t«  fft 

Srsi:  VERT  BEST  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK  EVER  PUBUSHEB. 

Us  Songs  ore  adcqpied  to  wtry  possible  occasion^  in  every  Jdnd  pf  School 
Prle«  per  Hozen,  $6.00«     Speclnften  niailed  Wbr  60  Cents* 

; : — f ' i ; — \ — ' -« 

^ids  to  School  Discipline : 

A  Substitute  for  SCHOOL.  RECORDS,  REPORTS  and  PRIZES. 

^i4  Ne^  eaid  ImproMi  Jimon^-lmiuUfidhf  pfMti  Uk  C^Unyt,  from  new  pUies,  v>Wi  rfgw 

and  approprimk  Pestgns. 

An  accurate  regwtar  ctdtftttmaA  and  tthnlariihip  pvqoietee  bfltlliit  «ml]aticn*  Yet  aadi  a  regUter  k 
va^caly  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  each  recitation  a*  it  occutbi  hence  the  record  is  neglected  for  the  timet 
mmd  altenvard  made  fromocmory.  Pttftd  accuracy  being  impossible,  cof^dtncs  in  ih4  rtc«rd  is  wtuk- 
^9udt  mmd  iU  m^ral/^ru  Ict^  The  Aios  secnie  the  goodt  raaalte  of  woBostMt  records  and  lepoviib  ^Uh  Jeaa 
cacpense  oftiaie*  The  Ant  natarally  and  iae«ilabljr  anvakea  a  Hvcly  patwnai  interest,  for  the  paj;>il  4hkes 
laMne  with  him  the  wittuttgt  ^kis  daify  conduct  andfragrtst. 

If  priaes  or  medals  are  awarded  at  dose  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  to  whom  they 
Iseloag :  and^the  da^aoa  1^in|  ihad^  oa  khe^j^'  txhibitioa  of  C^rds  and  CertifiUte*,  no  aos^icion  of 
finroritiam  6ik  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  ralue  of  pmpsr  inentfivai  tot  either  chfldMli  or  adults.  The  use  of  hnadreds 
of  thonaands  of  these  Aids,  with^Uie  unbounded  appreral  of  Teachers, .Parents^  and  Pupils,  assures  us  that 
they  vs  doing  gnat  good. 

Tbcy  are  neat  in  design,  beautifully  printed  in  the  hext  colon.  The  Geidfieatefe  are  prises  which  pc^sils  will 
cherish.  Single  Merits  and  Half- Merits  are  printed  on  card-board ;  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and 
snay  be  used  many  times— hence  the  system  is  cksap.  They  ate  put  up  in  sets  of  foo,— there  being  80  Ccr* 
•ificatea,  lae  Checks,  aooCar^  loe  Single  Merita  and  Half-l^eritsb  * 

.    Plies*  per  8et,'$l.li5.    By  mall,  prepaid,  ilgSS. 

The  SORTS  which  Blake  up  the  Sfets  an  supplied  sspslhrtdy,  by  mail,  as  fcl!om:-^Ccitiricates,  per  hun- 
dred, 60  cts.;  Checks,  per  hundred,  40  cts.;  Cards,  per  hundred,  15  cts.;  Single  Msrits,  15  cts.;  Half-Merit% 

The  New  School  Medal  is  made  of  Supe- 
rior White  Metal,  with  appropriate  Designs.. 

PrlM  95  C«Bts.    Br  Vail,  35  C«ats« 

, ;  .        1^     M ' 1  a         •  f »Mi 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

SCHQOL  MATERIAL,,  for, 1 869  and  '70, 

BepmanU  AFFASilinS,  S00S9,  CSA&TS,  0XiCiBi!3,..ma; 

SCHOOL  FDRNITDBB 

<f  teoeni  tuperior  modem  styles,  and  inany  other 

•ARlrttLES  :i»Olt!ivBRY'S(JH6oU' 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 


Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

A  siKFCB*  ooneJso*  prarrvif i?e,  iboraiiglv  «id.fir4«ticiil  vf ^rk  pn  4.  MSW  ^i^)i<.    U  occupies 

an  intermediate  position  between  common  Grammar  and  higher  Rhetoric,  embodjing  from 
eaeli  what  is  practtftaliy  moat  osoftil,     e     '  ' '        :  1 

AJU^q,'  ANOTHER  JfEtV  ^QOKi  ^ ,  ^ 


THE  UNION  READERS  and  SPELLERS. 


ettOaA  br  ^FvrMit|p«>iut  Stmts  8«perlai4«iMeitts. 

tTscd  In  liuhdreds  of  large  cHffes  and  towns/atid  more  generally  than  any  others.  Tnterpst- 
in^  and  Inatniclite — admirably  pffided.  In  style  pure,  hTgh-toned,  and  refining;  conforming 
tir  the  aekH<ywl«d?e(l  fitandarti>~\l9iBB8TBR's  Diction  art.  la  external  churacterfstica  onaiir 
paaMitt ;  beiog  im  papon,  biA<tii«»  iypograpky,  an^  iihistvatloaa  Mp^rior  to  all  othcffs. 

ROBINSON'S   MATHEMATICIS. 

Tbie  omI|r  C*aKplctt»  S«rt«a.  '*  ' 

Rxcels  all  others  in  conforming  to  ier/cd  tUmdards,  in  Tablks,  ^obhs.  and  ABRAxaBXEKT, 
application,  rules,  definitions,  exampleR.  analysis,  methods,  accnracy,  and  ttilfty.  Uora  ex- 
tonsiTely  used  thao  aaiy  oAer  ariOiBtftica. 

Sper^geriart    Peixmaixsliip. 

Vlib  Aaaejdk»i&.Sia«ubft»d.t»f  BusIkom  PcBiA»iMltlp» 

Simple— Practical— tJeifutifa!. 

Tub  Onlt  Original  System.    First  Pablisbed  in  1848, 

Used  in  nfn»-t«nths  of  rail  the  Normal  Schools  tP  /khe  Uoited  Rtate^  Used  m^f<B  in  'S^m^ 
Yortcahfl.iliorcV|etiertjTr|5vetywheretliaii^ny4Hfer.  . Ttio«b« by tC5 beft$ pJBiKnen.  ffo^ 
ducei  tke  best  penmen,  and  phallbnges  the  wokld  to  show  beUp-  restk*U,  or  a  better  btumeu 
or  ornamental pm»^  tiktib'ono  t»«gbt  tXCftOBtVeiy  ia  Ks ;loh^oU 

Townsei^d's^  Ajnalvals  of  Civil  Gawnment. 

Ai(ii)iiat  ifih,uiHikd)^xr^g<svien1?o(  the^OoNsft'ifuti^K^FerV^  Fi*t|d)bJ|lte8,  aldjaim*'^ 
lytical  ezp^bsUion  of  Civil  Government  according  to  the  Ambkican  System. 

WELT^S'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES,  CRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES,  WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES.:     ,  ^  ;     -    •  -        ^     ,  •      ^ 

Pasqubli/s  FBKN<hr  Series,  WbonsiniY's  (Ibrman  SEftiis,  WnxfeOK*i6  ffiirt)irtjK,  Bktant 
&  Stkatton's  Book-Kkepino  Sbeibs^  e^c,  etc.       .     ,        ,  ^  f> 

nrm^ivi  pmrnrBT,  b lakkman  ft  c^^  mantrfRetare  tht  llest  FOT4 

the  celebrated  "  SReiicw/l*!^  »o»^lc  Klfi^tlc  £Mecl  Pexis.*'  ^ 

4ar  Teachers  and  Scii6oV  Offieers  are'  invited  to  correspond  with  ns,  anl*Jii»itfyiiiBTll^ 


Educ*tion.al,ALlmftEiac  for  187Qu  ^.  %,,  »  i' 

iVlSM^<PHINMErv  BLAKEMAIfc&ipOS.'^ 

.........    ^7  and  49  Oreene^litljl^w  Torlc. 

'  >  '  ..  '  V     T 


'  The  New  York  Teacher, 


AND 


American  IIducational  JVIonthly. 


DECEMBER,    1869. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 
-VII. — Bavaria. — (Concluded.) 

THE  lowest  grade  of  institutions  for  technical  instruction  in  Bavaria, 
the  Trades  Schools,  were  described  in  our  October  issue.  Next  in 
order  come  the  Red  Gymnasiums,  The  object  of  these  institutions,  as 
described  by  the  royal  decree  of  1 864,  is  to  give  to  those  youths  who  have 
already  gone  through  the  complete  course  of  education  prescribed  in  the 
inferior  order  of  schools  "the  requisite  preparation  for  entering  upon  the 
study  of  a  profession  which  demands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
exact  sciences."  The  course  of  study  is  consequently  of  a  much  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  trades  schools — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make 
them  what  would  elsewhere  be  considered  as  preparatory  schools  for 
scientific  education  rather  than  technical  schools.  The  regulations  re- 
quire also,  on  the  part  of  students  seeking  admittance,  an  acquaintance 
-with  some  branches  of  learning,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  not 
comprised  in  the  programme  of  the  studies  of  the  trades  schools. 

There  are  six  of  these  gymnasiums,  one  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing towns — namely,  Munich,  Spires,  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Wiirzburg, 
Augsburg.  They  are  all  day-schools,  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Government,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Each  gym- 
nasium is  divided  into  four  classes  or  courses.  For  admission  into  the 
first  or  lower  class,  the  student  must  be  not  less  than  thirteen  and  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  gone  through  the  four 
classes  of  a  Government  Latin  School,  or  pass  satisfactorily  an  examina- 
tion, to  be  held  by  the  rector  and  the  committee  of  teachers  of  the  school, 
in  the  following  subjects :  Religion,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Matheznat* 
ics,  History,  and  Geography.     For  admission  to  one  of  the  upper  classes 

(Entered  accordlnfr  to  Act  of  Congrow,  In  the  -rwt  1868,  \a  J.  W.  8eh«nnerhoni  h,  Co.,  In  the  Clerk^t  Ofioe 
«il  the  District  Coort  of  the  United  States  for  the  Soatbem  Dietrlet  of  New  York.] 
v.  B.    The  Pieei  ere  at  Uhertj  to  cop/,  provided  eredit  is  giren  to  Tfte  Aamiaok  finMffonoI  JTona^. 


4^3  Technical  Education  in  Europe 

of  the  school,  an  examination  must  be  passed  in  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  class  immediately  below  it.  The  same  examination  must  likewise  be 
passed  by  a  scholar  before  he  moves  from  one  class  to  another. 

The  annual  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  scholar  is  fixed  at  twenty  florins,* 
but,  as  at  the  trades  schools,  the  sons  of  parents  known  to  be  ia  poor 
circumstances  are  admitted  free.  Special  scholars,  or  *  *  hospitants,"  aic 
received  only  by  permission  granted  by  the  chief  authorities  of  the  proT- 
ince.  If  the  hospitant  attends  only  one  special  course  of  study,  he  pais 
half  the  usual  entrance-money ;  if  more  than  one  course,  the  wbok 
amount.  On  completing  the  course  of  study  in  the  four  classes  of  the 
school,  the  student  must  pass  an  examination  in  each  of  the  sabjeds 
taught,  receiving,  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  displayed,  a  defi- 
nite certificate,  or  ''absolutorium,"  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  clas& 

The  qualifications  required  of  a  teacher  at  these  colleges  are :  (i),  that 
he  shall  have  received  the  ''absolutorium"  of  a  Latin  School  and  of  a 
Polytechnic  School;  (2),  that  he  shall  have  devoted  not  less  than  one 
year,  at  one  of  the  Universities,  to  the  study  of  the  particular  science  or 
subject  which  he  professes  to  teach ;  and  (3),  he  must  have  passed  the 
Government  examination  necessary  for  all  persons  entering  the  service 
of  the  State,  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  Royal  Decree,  and  b^ 
come  thereby  regular  emfdoyea  in  the  Government  service,  with  all  the 
prospective  rights  in  regard  to  pension  and  so  forth,  which  belong  to  that 
position. 

Polytechnic  Schools. — Of  these  schools  there  were  originally  three,— one 
at  Munich,  one  at  Nuremberg,  and  one  at  Augsburg ;  but  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  system  of  technical  education,  the  latter  was  transformed 
into  a  special  school  of  machinery.  The  PoI}technic  Schools  are  Gof- 
emment  institutions  supported  by  the  State.  The  course  of  study  pi^ 
scribed  for  them  is  in  direct  relation  with  and  follows  immediately  npoQ 
that  of  the  real  gymnasiums,  and  forms  the  culmination  of  the  system  of  * 
technical  education  in  Bavaria.  Each  school  has  one  general  section 
for  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  in  their  faigber 
branches,  and  a  special  section  for  each  of  the  following  four  biancbes 
of  technical  science — namely.  Architecture,  Machinery,  Chemistry  (each 
with  a  two  years'  course  of  study).  Trade,  and  Commercial  Interconise, 
with  a  course  of  study  of  one  year.  The  general  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  professors  and  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  pn- 
icribed  for  the  real  gymnasiums.  The  salaries  vary  from  about  800  to 
2,000  florins  a  year ;  the  latter  being  awarded  only  to  men  of  superior 
attainments,  though  in  some  rare  cases  even  more  is  paid  to  secare  the 
Mrvices  of  a  professor  of  high  repute. 

^  A  Horin  it  c^ual  to  forty  cenu. 
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For  admission  to  the  general  section  of  the  school,  the  candidate  must 
have  received  the  **absolutorium"  of  a  real  gymnasium,  or  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  higher  classes  of  those  institu- 
•tions.  A  similar  qualification  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  special 
sections ;  and,  in  addition,  the  student  must  prove,  by  a  test  examina- 
tion, that  he  possesses  the  requisite  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  studies 
prescribed  for  such  sections.  Under  the  last-named  condition,  hospitants 
may  be  admitted  to  the  general  as  well  as  to  any  one  of  the  special  sec- 
tions. The  regulations  do  not  fix  any  limit  of  age  at  which  scholars 
may  be  admitted.  Both  the  regular  students  and  the  hospitants  pay  an 
entrance-fee  of  five  florins.  In  addition  to  this,  the  regulars  have  to  pay 
twenty  florins  each  half-year  for  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and 
fifteen  florins  for  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  while  the  hospitants 
pay  from  four  to  six  florins,  according  to  the  course  they  attend,  and 
twenty  florins  for  admission  to  the  laboratory.  The  whole  or  any  part 
of  these  charges,  however,  may  be  remitted  in  favor  of  poor  students,  as 
at  other  Government  institutions.  On  completing  the  course  of  study 
and  passing  the  necessary  examination,  the  student  receives,  as  at  the 
gymnasium,  a  certificate  of  competency  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class, 
according  to  his  merits,  the  first  being  the  highest  grade  of  diploma  in 
technical  science  known  in  Bavaria. 

The  special  school  of  machinery  at  Augsburg  is  organized  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  the  pol}technic  schools.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  divided  into  two  theoretical  classes  and  one  practical  class.  The  sub- 
jects of  study  in  the  former  are  mathematics,  trigonometr)',  physics, 
geometry,  machine-drawing,  and  the  theory  and  construction  of  ma- 
chinery ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  practical  processes  connected  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery.  The  teachers  and  professors  are  appointed  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  polytechnic  schools.  Scholars  are  not 
admitted  until  they  have  completed  their  fifleenth  year,  and  have  passed 
an  examination  in  algebra  (including  logarithms)  and  in  drawing.  Hos- 
pitants are  admitted  on  examination.  The  annual  charge  to  regular 
students  is  twenty  florins;  lo  hospitants,  ten  florins,  with  the  usual 
proviso  in  the  case  of  students  in  needy  circumstances. 

Of  the  special  industrial  schools  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
classes,  the  one  most  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  a  school  for  weaving, 
established  a  few  years  ago  by  the  district  authorities  of  MUnchberg,  a 
small  place  near  the  manu&cturing  town  of  Hof,  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Franconia.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  sixteen  regular  scholars, 
who  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  establishment  at  an  annual  chaise 
of  150  florins  for  Bavarian  subjects,  or  200  florins  for  foreigners.  The 
scholars  must  be  not  less  than  14,  nor  more  than  22  years  of  age,  and 
on  admission  each  scholar  must  engage  to  remain  two  years.     There  are 
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at  this  school  two  theoretical  and  two  practical  classes.  In  the  fon&ef, 
instruction  is  given  in  German,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc,  in 
matters  connected  with  the  theoiy  and  preliminary  processes  of  weaving, 
and  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  mannfactue 
of  wo\-en  goods.  In  the  practical  classes,  the  art  of  weaving  is  taogfa:  in 
all  its  varieties.  Weavers  already  more  or  less  acquainted  with  ihdr 
trade,  but  desiring  to  improve  themselves,  are  also  admitted  as  scbolaii 
These  pay  ten  kreutzers  a  day  for  their  board ;  and  for  their  lodging  and 
instruction,  half  their  daily  earnings  during  their  stay  at  the  school 

Between  the  directors  of  the  school  and  the  proprietors  of  some  manii- 
factories  established  in  the  neighborhood,  an  arrangement  has  been  made; 
according  to  which  the  latter  supply  the  raw  materials  and  patterns  I^ 
quired  for  the  practical  section  of  the  weaving  school,  and  pay  the  usual 
price  for  the  work  done  when  the  materials  are  returned  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods.  The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  one  special  instructor  ia 
weaving  of  every  description,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  head-master « 
manager  of  the  school,  a  teacher  for  the  various  branches  of  ordinaiy 
education,  and  an  assistant  instructor  in  weaving,  the  latter  being  chosen 
from  among  the  most  expert  of  the  journeymen  attending  the  school 

Connected  with  this  institution  is  a  Sunday-School  which  affords  gra- 
tuitous instruction  to  artisans  of  every  grade.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  instruction  given  to  the  first  class  is  adapted  to  all 
trades  in  common,  and  consists  of  lessons  in  free-hand  and  linen-dnw- 
ing,  German  composition,  mental  and  common  arithmetic,  and  subjects 
specially  relating  to  trade.  The  second  class  comprises  the  weavers  aloM, 
who  receive  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  their  trade. 

There  is  another  industrial  school — at  Berchtesgaden,  near  the  Sak- 
burg  frontier  of  Austria — which  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  day- 
school,  established  by  the  district  authorities  and  supported  by  local  public 
funds,  with  the  object  of  promoting  and  improving  an  industr}'  that  has 
long  been  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  mountainous  district 
namely,  the  art  of  carving  in  wood  and  bone.  The  course  of  instnidion 
consists  of  drawing,  modelling,  and  carving  from  drawn  patterns.  It  is 
open  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  provided  thejhatc 
complied  with  the  law  respecting  attendance  at  a  national  school  Chil- 
dren from  other  districts  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  be  fii«i 
by  the  directors  of  the  school  Four  years  is  the  usual  period  of  attend- 
ance. After  leaving  the  school,  the  scholars  are  at  liberty,  with  the  per- 
mission to  copy  the  models  belonging  to  the  school,  and  to  exhibit  their 
works,  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  show-room  of  the  institution.  The 
establishment  would  seem  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  prospectus  spcab 
of  but  one  master,  who  is  charged  apparently  with  the  entire  course  of 
instruction  afforded. 
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MORAL    VALUE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

CRUELTY  to  animals  is  partly  the  work  of  brutal  natures,  and  partly 
perpetrated  by  well-meaning  people  under  the  influence  of  bad 
habits,  in  relation  to  the  particular  creatures  they  torment ;  and  if  we 
could  estimate  the  "total  quantity  of  cruel  infliction  imposed  upon  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  and  fish,  we  should  probably  find  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  resulted  from  the  ill-regulated  action  of  good,  and  even  benev- 
olent persons.  Much  ill-treatment  of  animals  comes  out  of  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  trade.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  bleed  calves,  to  cram 
sheep  and  poultry  into  the  smallest  possible  apparatus  of  transport,  to 
driv^  cattle  for  long  distances  without  permitting  them  to  drink,  and  to 
slaughter  them  without  sufiicient  avoidance  of  pain.  Each  little  circle 
in  which  these  malpractices  occur,  forms  its  own  theory  of  cruelty  and 
benevolence,  and  laughs  scornfully  at  outsiders  who  object  to  its  ways. 
The  fox-hunter  thinks  a  man  a  fool  who  reminds  him  of  the  unbenevo- 
lent  character  of  his'  sport ;  and  the  fine  ladies  who-  flock  to  aristocratic 
pigeon  matches,  have  no  more  compunction  at  witnessing  the  sufferings 
of  the  maimed  birds,  than  the  Spaniards  have  for  the  gored  horses  and 
tortured  bulls  in  their  disgusting  national  recreation.  It  may  be  affirmed 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  cruelty  of  custom  or  indifference  does 
not  lead  to  the  demoralization  which  inevitably  results  from  a  deliberate 
choice  of  action  that  inflicts  unnecessary  pain  ;  and  yet  all  familiarity  with 
needless  and  useless  suffering  must  tend  to  damage  character,  unless  it 
excites  strenuous  resistance  to  the  evil,  and  efforts  for  its  cure. 

The  circumstances  that  combine  to  form  brutal  characters  in  modern 
society  are  extremely  complicated,  and  lie  for  the  most  part  outside  the 
matters  we  have  now  to  discuss.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  ignorance 
of  the  character  and  ways  of  animils,  is  one  of  the  chief  preventible  causes 
of  the  cruelty  that  is  inflicted  upon  them,  and  that  the  method  of  cure  is 
by  teaching  natural  history  with  due  reference  to  its  moral  aspects.  Many 
ill-used  creatures  are  the  subjects  of  an  aversion  which  would  be  changed 
to  liking,  or  at  any  rate  to  respect,  if  their  nature  and  actions  were  better 
understood  ;  while  many  others  suffer  under  simple  indifference  because 

they  have  not  been  brought  within  range  of  sympathy 

In  the  "good  old  times"  cruelty  was  incidentally,  but  not  less  power- 
fully taught  in  our  chief  schools.  The  masters  inflicted  upon  their  pupils 
brutal  floggings,  the  big  boys  grossly  tyrannized  over  the  little  ones  as  fags, 
and  each  member  of  the  society,  receiving  maltreatment  from  those  stronger 
than  himself,  handed  it  over  to  others,  over  whom  he  could  play  the  despot 
in  turn.  The  public  amusements,  until  recent  periods,  included  bear  and 
bull  baiting,  cock-shying,  dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  and  man-fighting. 
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while  duelling  was  the  fashionable  method  of  adjusting  disputes.  Dur- 
ing the  same  dark  da}'S,  hatred  of  foreigners  was  inculcated  as  a  national 
duty,  and  no  human  rights  were  supposed  to  belong  to  men  who  were 
bom  with  black  skins.  Class  hatreds  matched  international  animositks^ 
the  upper  circles  made  laws  against  those  beneath  them,  which  were  cor- 
rectly described  as  written  in  characters  of  blood ;  and  if  circumstances 
gave  the  lower  classes  opportunities  of  revenge,  they  did  not  fail  to  show 
how  successfully  tigers'  qualities  had  been  cultivated  in  their  brea^ 
We  have  been  slowly  learning  that  all  human  beings  are  entitled  to  just 
and  equitable  treatment,  and  we  have  included  one  group  of  animals 
after  another  in  our  system  of  legal  protection,  so  that  the  chief  woil 
which  remains  to  be  done  is  to  widen  our  s}'mpathies  until  no  \\\vd% 
thing  shall  be  improperly  excluded. 

We  do  not  want  a  mawkish  sentimentality  about  the  sufferings  of  ani- 
mals or  men.  Individuals  afflicted  with  this  form  of  mental  disorder 
can  weep  hysterically  over  a  damaged  blue-bottle,  and  behave  aboznim- 
bly  to  their  relations  and  friends.  Fantastical  horror  of  pain  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  gross  cruelty  in  its  needless  infliction,  and  ve 
should  not  put  implicit  faith  in  the  benevolenceof  individuals  who  voIod- 
tarily  allowed  fleas  to  dine  off  their  juices,  or  assuaged  the  hunger  d 
tigers  with  their  blood.  Animality-mongering  is  no  better  than  humanity- 
mongering,  but  a  wholesome  fellow-feeling  for  our  ' '  poor  relations'  in 
the  organic  world  below  us  is  a  graceful  attribute  of  a  well-developed 
mind. 

Natural  history,  as  a  mere  science  of  arrangement,  has  little  moral 
influence  until  it  reaches  its  final  stages,  and  by  exhibiting  all  living  be- 
ings as  one  great  organic  unity,  sheds  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  highest  upon  the  lowest  forms ;  but  when  it  is  made  io 
include  habits  and  manners  as  well  as  structural  peculiarities,  its  influence 
in  extendingthe  range  of  sympathies  is  very  direct  Rude  or  prejadiccd 
thinkers  do  not  see  how  doctrines  of  unity  tend  to  this  result  The  serai- 
civilized  white  man  felt,  and  still  feels,  his  sham  dignity  hurt  by  pointing 
out  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  the  negro  he  maltreats ;  and  tbe 
Darwinian  theory  has  met  with  rampant  abuse,  as  lowering  humanity  bf 
suggesting  its  origination  from  lower  forms  of  being.  But  were  it  proved 
that  man's  ultimate  great-grandmother  was  an  infusorial  speck,  and  lAat 
all  the  mammalia  were  cousins,  so  many  degrees  removed,  the  roan 
would  be  no  less,  though  the  mammals  might  seem  so  much  more ;  a^^ 
if  such  theories  of  development  are  entirely  discarded,  we  may  still  be 
benefited  and  more  kindly  disposed,  if  we  learn  and  honestly  recognize 
the  fact,  that  animals  have,  within  narrower  limits,  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  same  nature  as  our  own. 

A  wise  teaching  of  natural  history  brings  this  lesson  into  strong  relief, 
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and  no  one  can  be  an  observer  of  tame  creatures  without  finding  out  that 
they  have  their  feelings  of  pride,  justice,  and  even  duty,  very  similar  to 
our  own,  and  that  the  differeilce  is  not  one  of  essential  nature,  but  of 
development  and  method  of  combination.  The  more  we  know  of  the 
proceedings  of  animals  the  less  we  ascribe  to  a  blind  instinct,  and  the 
more  we  discover  that  within  the  limits  of  their  faculties  they  exercise  dis- 
crimination, and  modify  their  conduct  to  suit  new  circumstances  or  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  new  ideas.  This  last  expression  will  doubtless ' 
excite  a  smile ;  but  our  readers  will  recollect  what  Mr.  Wallace  has  told 
about  the  birds  of  wild  Countries,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
learnt  what  to  do  with  articles  their  predecessors  had  never  seen,  and 
with  buildings  the  like  of  which  had  had  no  existence  in  their  progeni- 
tors' days.  The  first  bird  who  saw  that  a  fragment  of  clothing  might  be 
worked  into  his  nest,  and  acted  upon  it,  and  the  first  which  made  his 
dwelling  in  a  tower,  or  under  the  eaves  of  a  house,  were  discoverers 
and  inventors  quite  as  truly  as  are  men  who  find  out  the  use  of  new 
things. 

Natural  history  can  easily  be  worked  into  the  routine  of  school  teach- 
ing ;  but  it  oujght  also  to  take  its  place  among  the  recreations  of  family 
life,  and  in  that  position  it  will  be  most  effective  in  promoting  a  good 
moral  end.  As  instruments  of  intellectual  discipline,  all  sciences  which 
include  logical  classifications  have  an  obvious  value,  and  when  even  ele- 
mentary natural  history  is  associated  with  comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, it  supplies  an  excellent  training  for  the  mind.  * 

The  study  of  animals  in  reference  to  their  structure  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  fascinating  pursuit,  especially  if  the  modem  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  unity  of  plan  in  creation  are  fairly  considered,  and  care  is  taken 
not  to  give  undue  prominence  to  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  supposed 
purpose  and  object  for  which  the  structure  was  designed.  An  unphilo- 
sophical  natural  history  treats  each  creation  as  a  separate  unk,  ^nd  fails  to 
show  its  true  relation  to  either  living  beings  or  to  fossil  forms.  With  a 
vain  presumption  of  "knowing  all  about  it,"  it  finds  the  sole  cause  of  any 
structure  in  the  function  it  performs,  and  thus  misses  entirely  the  larger 
views  which  science  can  unfold.  The  most  interesting  generalizations 
reached  through  the  labors  of  such  men  as  St.  Hilaire,  Goethe,  Oken, 
Van  Baer,  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Darwin,  etc. ,  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  possess  only  a  popular  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  provided  it  be  sound  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  the  student  of 
natural  history,  even  for  recreational  purposes,  should  not  be  satisfied 
without  obtaining  some  insight  into  this  part  of  the  science. 

When  we  urge  upon  teachers  the  propriety  or  utility  of  adding  one 
subject  afler  another  to  school-training,  we  must  remember,  not  only  that 
"art  is* long,"  but  that  school-time  for  the  mass  of  the  people  is  very 
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short  The  school  ought  certainly  not  to  omit  natural  history,  but  iis 
chief  cultivation  must  take  place  independent  of  school  aid,  and  after  i& 
termination.  The  school  may  lay  a  foundation,  but  it  is  after  school- 
time  that  the  structure  must  be  raised,  and  if  a  dipacity  for,  and  a  habit 
of,  making  intelligent  observation  can  be  cultivated  in  youth,  few  will  be 
without  opp)ortunitie8  for  their  exercise  in  the  years  of  manhood  aad 
age.— The  (London)  Student. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DUTY  OF  SELF-CULTURL 

THE  development  and  culture  of  the  higher  tastes  is  essential  to  com- 
pleteness of  character.     These  tastes  are  in  part  intellectual,  aad 
in  part  emotional ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  as  a  distioct 
department  of  our  nature.     Their  improvement  becomes  a  duty,  not  od 
the  ground  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  beautiful,  but  of  its  relative  vainc, 
its  adaptedness  to  satisfy  a  human  want,  and  add  to  human  power.   Thar 
culture  and  gratification  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  unauthorized,  as 
involving  an  expenditure  of  time  and  means  that  should  be  devoted  to 
better  uses,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  they  pay  their  way,  Wessinf 
their  possessor  with  a  richer  subjective  life,  and  endowing  him  widi  greater 
efficiency  in  his  action  upon  others.     It  is  true  that  these  tastes  are  an 
expensive  part  of  our  nature.     They  multiply  and  extend  ourwanti 
Our  chief  expenditure  in  the  way  of  dress,  and  food,  and  dwellings,  and 
surroundings,  is  imposed  by  our  higher  tastes.     It  is  on  this  account  that 
provision  for  human  comfort  is  more  costly  than  for  that  of  brates,  aod 
that  civilized  life  involves  greater  expenditure  than  savage  life.    Bat  man 
is  better  than  a  stone  or  an  oyster,  because  of  his  multiplied  susceptibili- 
ties and  necessities,  and  his  true  elevation  is  found,  not  in  suppressing  or 
neglecting  these  wants,  but  in  adjusting  them  to  each  other  and  to  bis 
conditions,  in  giving  prominence  to  the  genuine,  and  permanent,  and 
ennobling,  and  in  repressing  the  unreasonable,  the  factitious,  and  d^- 
ding.     Those  who  have  labored  in  the  dark  places  to  elevate  human 
character,  have  oflen  found  that  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  avaken  a 
desire  for  a  better  external  condition,  to  implant  or  arouse  some  vaatff 
sense  of  the  seemly  and  the  decorous,  in  apparel  or  in  dwelling.    To 
want,  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  low  animal  wants  and  passions  are  re- 
pressed and  held  in  check  by  awakening  the  elevated  tastes  and  desires 
Nature  will  break  out  in  some  unseemly  form  if  the  proper  channels  for 
its  movements  are  obstructed.     In  place  of  comely  outward  adorning  and 
appointments^  we  shall  have  tawdry  display  and  barbaric  splendw.    ^ 
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place  of  genuine  social  enjoyment  and  refinement,  we  shall  have  gross 
sensual  pleasures  and  a  grovelling  life.  The  result  warrants  the  expendi- 
ture. 

But  while  aesthetic  culture  is  expensive,  it  increases  the  productive 
|x>'wer  of  a  people  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  expense.  The  power  of  the 
•world  lies  in  the  cultivated  nations.  They  not  only  supply  their  own 
increased  wants,  but  have  a  surplus  of  energy  and  power  to  expend  in 
benefiting  others.  It  is  the  rude  and  uncultured  that  constitute  the 
needy  and  dependent  of  the  world,  even  with  their  diminished  wants. 
There  is  power  in  men  according  to  their  motives  for  action ;  and  their 
motives  for  action  are  multiplied  and  elevated  in  the  multiplication  and 
elevation  of  their  wants,  and  in  the  conscious  excellence  of  their  being. 
Culture  brings  self-respect,  and  in  self-respect  there  is  power. 

There  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  high  culture  brings  weakness, 
in  the  sense  of  inability  to  endure  hardship ;  that  the  increased  sensitive- 
ness to  the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  of  life,  indicates  inability  to 
bear  up  against  them.     The  idea  is  not  well  founded.     The  cultivated 
man  has  resources  within  himself,  which  are  not  dependent  upon  mere 
outward  condition.     He  finds  relief  and  refreshment,  where  another  finds 
nothing  to  meet  his  wants.    Jle  has  superior  strength  to  struggle  with 
difficulty,  because  he  has  higher  motives  in  the  conflict,  and  a  greater 
stake  upon  the  result.    This  view  is  abundantly  supported  by  facts.    The 
men  who  survive  the  hardships  of  a  perilous  expedition,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Kane,  are  those  whose  minds  are  enriched  and  characters  elevated  by  the 
higher  culture.     Even  with  less  stalwart  frames  they  will  live  to  bury  their 
comrades  who  rejoiced  in  mere  physical  strength,  or  to  bring  them 
through  by  their  superior  endurance.     Women,  refined  by  culture  to  true 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  perception,  stand  up  and  live  under  the  self-denials 
of  emigration  and  of  frontier  life,  while  those  apparently  less  sensitive 
and  better  fitted  to  endure,  di^.     They  have  higher  reasons  for  living. 
Life  is  more  full  and  rich  to  them.     Young  men  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  refinements  of  life  and  trained  in  the  schools,  endure  the  hardships 
of  the  camp  and  the  field,  while  the  rugged,  but  uncultured,  are  broken 
down  by  disease,  or  die  of  nostalgia.     We  often  pity  most,  those  who 
least  need  our  pity. 

There  doubtless  is  a  form,  or  show  of  culture,  which  brings  weakness 
instead  of  strength,  there  is  an  outside  refinement  which  etherealizes  and 
attenuates  the  body,  instead  of  expanding  and  ennobling  the  soul,  which 
burdens  the  person  with  unreal  wants,  instead  of  sustaining  him  with  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  resources.  There  seems  to  be  a  point  where 
civilization  or  refinement  ceases  to  be  an  advantage,  and  becomes  a  bur- 
den— a  limit  beyond  which  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  become 
annoyances ;  and  yet  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  failure  is  not  in 
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degree,  but  in  kind.  True  refinement  has  its  foundation  in  the  perma- 
nent susceptibilities  of  the  soul,  and  consists  in  a  reasonable  provision 
for  these.  False  culture  consists  in  generating  unreasonable  and  arbitrary 
wants,  and  in  accepting  the  burdens  which  they  impose.  These  two  are 
as  clearly  distinguishable  as  the  dictates  of  true  taste  and  the  demands 
of  fashionable  life. 

There  is,  too,  a  refinement  w^hich  degenerates  into  fastidiousness — a 
self-conscious  and  pretentious  delicacy,  more  alive  to  the  offensive  than 
to  the  pleasing.  There  are  those  whose  culture  is  more  a  source  of  an- 
nounce to  themselves  and  to  others,  than  of  pleasure,  and  more  to  be 
avoided,  even,  than  rudeness  or  coarseness.  The  preventive  and  the 
remedy  for  this  disease,  is  benevolence — a  true  and  genuine  sympathy 
with  God  and  humanity. 

A  true  culture  is  as  valuable  in  our  adjustment  to  others,  as  it  is  satis- 
factory in  internal  experience.  If  not  an  original  element  of  power  in 
personal  influence,  it  is  at  least  a  regulative  force  which  gives  effectiveness 
to  personal  power.  It  is  like  the  balance-wheel  in  machiner)%  which 
regulates  the  movement;  or  like  the  oil,  which  reduces  the  friction. 
Steam-power  would  be  utterly  useless  without  a  lubricator.  So  a  sense 
of  the  properties  of  time  and  place,  an  appreciation  of  fitness  and  unfit- 
ness, brings  all  the  movements  into  harmony.  It  tones  down  the  rugged- 
ness  of  mere  intellectual  or  physical  power,  and  gives  it  wise  direction. 
A  delicate  and  discerning  movement  is  more  efficient  than  a  stronger  but 
rougher  force.  Such  an  instinct  of  proprieties,  in  part  original  and  in 
part  acquired,  is  sometimes  called  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  but  it 
involves  no  theories,  no  conscious  ideas ;  it  tempers  and  adju^  theories 
and  ideas  to  practical  and  effective  use.  It  is  in  demand  in  all  the  rela- 
tions, of  life.  The  rough  and  uncultivated  yield  to  the  charm  as  readily 
as  others. 

f  The  influence  in  society  exerted  by  a  lady  of  true  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  character,  it  is  difiicult  to  analyze  or  explain.  It  lies  not  so  much 
in  beauty  or  elegance  of  person,  in  vigor,  originality,  or  brilliancy  of 
thought.  All  these  are  valuable,  and  contribute  to  the  result.  Nor  is  it 
merely  the  power  of  moral  worth.  This  is  essential,  and  without  it  there 
is  no  satisfactory  result  But  add  to  this  a  delicate  sense  of  proprieties,  a 
quickness  of  perception,  to  adjust  herself  to  others,  to  occupy  the  place 
thatJalls  to  her  with  dignity  and  ease,  and  you  have  a  civilizing  force  not 
easily  estimated.  Her  power  will  not  lie  in  the  new  ideas  she  sets  forth, 
nor  in  the  vigorq&s  enforcement  of  her  views.  She  may  not  vote  or  lec- 
ture. There  is  power  in  the  graceful  goodness  which  beams  from  her 
countenance,  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  her  action  and  her  life.  Evil 
will  fly  before  her  as  darkness  yields  to  light,  and  truth  and  good-will 
spring  up  in  her  pathway. 
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The  general  culture  of  which  such  a  character  is  the  product,  I  have 
called  aesthetic  culture,  using  the  term,  possibly,  m  a  wider  sense  than  is 
commonly  accepted.     Its  attainment  does  not  come  with  what  are  tech- 
nically termed  in  education,  the  accomplishments.      They  may  fail  to 
bestow  it,  and  it  may  be  secured  without  them.     Proficiency  in  the  fine 
arts,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  appreciation  of  the  great  masters,  is  not  a 
g-uaranty^of  true  refinement  and  genuine  culture.     All  these  are  helpful, 
but  there  is  a  way  more  sure  and  simple.     He  who  opens  his  heart  to 
the  requirements  of  benevolence,  who  comes  into  sympathy  with  divine 
goodness  and  love,  walks  abroad  upon  the  earth  where  God's  beauty 
smiles,  and  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  in  which  his  glory  shines,  will 
sooner  or  later  find  that  beauty  and  glory  reflected  in  his  own  spirit. 
Thus  we  may  attain  a  culture  higher  than  ancient  or  modern  art  can  give. 
The  question,  how  much  time  and  means  we  are  permitted  to  devote 
to  the  culture  and  gratification  of  our  aesthetic  nature,  has  never  been 
answered,  and  cannot  be.     Many  modifying  circumstances  enter  into 
each  particular  case,  excluding  the  application  of  any  general  formula. 
The  claims  of  benevolence  are  always  paramount ;  and  in  the  ever-vary- 
ing conditions  of  life,  we  must  render  a  conscientious  judgment  upon  the 
demands  of  propriety  and  duty.     Station  in  life,  and  relations  to  general 
society,  are  among  the  factors  which  determine  the  result.     The  man  in 
public,  and  the  man  in  private  life,  have  different  necessities  and  differ- 
ent standards.     What  would  be  propriety  for  the  one,  would  be  extrava- 
gance for  the  other.     The  mistress  and  her  maid  sustain  different  respon- 
sibilities, and,  in  the  matter  of  personal  adornment,  one  cannot  be  the 
model  for  the  other.    Life  in  the  city  and  life  in  the  countr}',  student  life  and 
life  in  general  society,^  have  each  their  own  requirements,  and  each  gives 
its  own  solution  of  the  problem  of  good  taste  and  propriety.    Some  allow- 
ance, too,  is  to  be  made  for  personal  peculiarities  in  taste.     To  one,  a 
picture  or  an  instrument  of  music  is  only  less  necessary  than  daily  bread. 
To  another,  the  absence  and  the  presence  of  such  things  are  alike  indif- 
ferent.    These  persons  have  different  wants,  and  are  permitted  to  make 
reasonable  provision  for  these  wants.     The  world  is  the  richer  for  these 
personal  differences. 

Propriety  and  duty  are  also  modified  by  the  demand  for  effort  in  other 
directions.  The  world  is  full  of  pressing  want,  sometimes  at  the  very 
door.  Purple  and  fine  linen  and  sumptuous  fare  are  pleasant  and  de- 
sirable; but  the  benevolent  and  the  conscientious  cannot  enjoy  them, 
while  Lazarus  lies  at  the  gate.  The  wants  6i  the  countiy  and  of  the 
world  must  always  be  considered.  In  the  presence  of  great  destitution, 
especially  near  at  hand,  large  expenditures  for  the  indulgence  of  taste  are 
offensive  and  unwarrantable. 
Attention  to  the  impulses  of  taste,  to  the  neglect  of  higher  personal 
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wants,  is  equally  unworthy.  A  character  formed  under  exclusive  or  ci- 
cessive  attention  to  the  niceties  and  refinements  of  life,  is  sure  to  be  f€d>k 
and  shallow.  It  is  thus  that  dandies  and  fine  ladies  are  produced,  and 
the  ^fZf/AzA/i  of  literature  and  art,  not  the  soulful  men  and  women,  vhose 
personal  presence  is  a  power  and  a  blessing.  To  buy  a  coat  when  voa 
need  a  dictionary,  to  travel  for  culture  when  you  need  to  work  or  sndj 
for  discipline  and  strength,  to  patronize  the  milliner  and  neglect  the 
instructor,  are  mistakes  of  this  sort  Taste  and  art  furnish  the  adan^ 
ments  of  life,  not  the  grand  material  of  life. 

A  clear  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  the  requirements  of  gcxxi 
taste  and  the  demands  of  fashionable  life.  A  moderate  outlajwoakl 
meet  the  real  natural  want,  while  the  arbitrary  demands  of  ^bionand 
ostentatious  display  are  a  bottomless  abyss,  swallowing  all  resoarces,  ud 
yielding  only  emptiness.  The  attempt  to  meet  such  demands  is  ntterijr 
vain,  and  the  burden  which  they  impose  is  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  In 
this  direction,  sa(i  mistakes  are  made.  Those  who,  with  moderate  mta&, 
could  meet  their  own  simple  and  reasonable  wants,  and  have  a  saiplffi 
for  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  with  enlarged  resources,  falling  into 
the  tide  of  fashionable  life,  find  their  wants  multiplying  more  rapidly  tlun 
their  means,  and  charities  give  place  to  indulgences.  There  is  a  proper 
ratio,  variable,  not  constant,  between  expenditures  for  beneficence  and 
for  the  refinements  of  life ;  and  those  who  find  the  former  yielding  to  the 
latter,  need  to  readjust  their  plans. 

Our  physical  powers  are  given  us  to  improve  and  to  use,  and  the  general 
duty  of  self-culture  extends  to  these.  This  duty  has  a  twofold  asped 
The  body  is  the  instrument  and  organ  of  the  mind,  and  our  intellectd 
and  spiritual  activities  and  movements  are  dependent  upon  the  condilioos 
of  the  body.  A  sound  mind  comes  with  a  sound  body.  Every  distuii)- 
ance  of  the  physical  condition  produces  a  reaction  upon  our  highest  and 
noblest  powers.  Duty  to  the  soul  involves  duty  to  the  body.  Again, 
our  physical  powers  are  among  the  faculties  which  we  are  to  employ  in 
the  service  of  God  and  man.  To  neglect,  or  abuse,  or  pervert  them,  is 
to  fail  in  the  trust  committed  to  us. 

Duty,  in  the  way  of  physical  culture,  implies  proper  attention  to  health. 
Health  is  the  condition  of  effective  action  in  all  the  work  of  life ;  and  any 
course  which  undermines  the  health,  or  fails  to  supply  its  conditions,  b 
wrong,  and  if  unnecessarily  pursued,  is  a  sin.  Excessive  exertion  of 
body  or  of  mind,  neglect  of  bodily  exercise  and  relaxation,  harmful  in- 
dulgence of  appetite,  are  among  the  ordinary  forms  of  transgression.  It 
is  rare,  in  experience,  that  due  thoughtfulness  comes  until  the  e\iTlsof 
neglect  and  abuse  are  incurred. 

The  acquisition  of  manual  accomplishments  and  skill,  is  among  t* 
duties  connected  with  the  body.     It  was  a  wise  provision  of  the  ancient^ 
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that  every  man,  whatever  his  condition  or  calling  in  life,  should  acquire 
skill  in  some  handicraft.  This  wholesome  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
Yet  utter  inability  to  use,  for  the  ever-present  wants  of  life^  so  cunning  an 
instrument  as  the  hand,  which  God  has  given  to  every  man,  is  a  misfor- 
tune and  a  wrong.  It  gives,  even  to  the  best,  an  appearance  of  depend- 
ency and  inefiiciency,  which  is  unworthy  of  them.  The  hours  of  leisure 
and  relaxation,  which  belong  to  the  busiqst  life,  are  adequate  to  such 
attainments.  1 

Proper  attention  to  form,  and  bearing,  and  manners,  belongs  to  the 
duty  of  physical  culture.  Each  man  should  endeavor  to  get  full  posses- 
sion of  his  own  person,  and  be  at  home  with  himself — not  seem  an  in- 
truder in  the  body  given  him  to  inhabit.  These  personal  accomplish- 
ments are  pleasing  in  themselves,'  and  add  to  the  influence  which  it  is 
every  one's  prerogative  and  duty  to  exert 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  such  personal  habits  as  render  one 
agreeable  as  an  associate  in  the  family,  and  in  general  society,  is  an 
obvious  duty.  No  one  has  the  right  to  render  himself  offensive  and 
loathsome  by  habits  which  mar  the  countenance,  or  pollute  the  breath, 
or  detraa  from  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  his  physical  nature.  Nor 
has  one  a  right  to  subject  himself  to  the  slavery  of  unworthy  habits,  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  in  the  use  of  vile  narcotics,  which  seem  to  be  the 
evil  genius  of  fallen  human  nature.  From  all  such  unclean  spirits,  it  is 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  God's  rational  creatures  to  be  free. 

In  all  efforts  at  physical  culture,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
soul  is  predominant,  and  the  body  subordinate.  The  highest  condition 
of  the  man  is  that  in  which  the  soul  acts  with  greatest  freedom  and  vigor. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  corporeal  condition  as  well ;  or  rather,  it  is 
the  condition  of  greatest  physical  efficiency  and  endurance.  It  is  not 
established  that  the  fullest  muscular  development,  or  the  most  perfect 
exhibition  of  the  animal  man,  is  most  favorable  to  efficiency  or  power. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  muscle  is  not  sometimes  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  brain,  and  animal  strength  at  the  sacrifice  of  nervous  energy 
and  power.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  he  who  makes  a  g}'mnast 
of  himself,  is  not  sacrificing  the  higher  to  the  lower  nature,  and  whether, 
in  the  end,  he  is  not  the  loser,  even  in  the  domain  of  physical  power  and 
achievement  This  is  a  question  for  physiologists,  but  it  is  one  which 
cannot  feil  to  interest  every  friend  of  humanity. 

The  growing  admiration,  in  our  land,  for  exploits  of  mere  physical 
strength  and  prowess,  possessing  the  popular  mind,  and  even  invading 
our  schools  of  learning,  looks  like  a  retrograde  movement  in  civilization, 
rather  than  an  advance.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  a  needful  reaction  from  the 
general  neglect  of  physical  culture  which  has  prevailed ;  but  it  cannot  be 
necessary  at  this  daf  to  repeat  the  es^periment  of  Sparta. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake,  too,  in  the  question  of  physical  culture,  to  over- 
look the  predominance  of  the  moral  element  in  human  nature.  He  wbo 
studies  man,  in  his  capacities  and  wants,  as  he  would  study  a  mere  ani- 
mal, can  never  trust  his  conclusions.  Man  is  a  complex  being,  and  must 
be  contemphted  in  the  completeness  of  his  nature.  The  effect  of  mora] 
motives  upon  human  power  and  endurance,  must  not  be  overlooked 
Men  live  and  work,  sometimes,  because  they  have  good  reasons  for  it, 
and  not  because  there  is  any  apparent  basis  in  dieir  physical  conditioii 
for  so  doing.  If  the  fects  were  gathered  in  reference  to  those  who  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  the  race,  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  of  mon! 
progress  generally,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  %'ast  majority  of 
them  have  wrought  under  a  constant  struggle  with  some  physical  infinn- 
ity.  Pain  has  often  proved  the  necessary  stimulus  to  exertion.  The 
nervous  restlessness  which  comes  with  suffering,  expends  itself  upon 
enterprises  which  bless  mankind ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  the  enterprbe 
reacts  upon  the  sufferer,  to  lift  him  above  his  infirmity,  and  give  him  nev 
energ}'  and  a  longer  lease  of  life.  It  is  no  rare  thing  that  the  feeble  ooi- 
work  and  outlive  the  strong.  All  this  does  not  prove  that  health  is  d^ 
a  good  to  be  sought  and  preserved.  It  is  one  of  the  compensations  bjr 
which  Divine  Wisdom  balances  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  life. 
Those  deprived  of  full  physical  vigor  may  still  labor  with  good  courage 
and  hope. 

These  hints  may  serve  some  purpose  in  suggesting  the  different  fonos 
in  which  the  great  duty  of  self-improvement  may  be  pursued.  It  is  a 
duty  that  ends  only  with  life — perhaps  not  then  ;  and  when  all  that  is  pos- 
sible has  been  accomplished,  there  will  still  remain  sufficient  of  infirmity 
and  defect  to  save  from  self-exaltation,  and  to  test  the  forbearance  of 
{ntR6%.—From  Pra,  Fairchild's  ''  Moral  Philosophy:' 


TEACHING  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE, 

FROM  an  essay  in  which  an  assistant  master  of  Harrow  School  (E. 
E.  Bowen,  M.  A.)  criticises  the  usual  mode  of  teaching  classics  br 
a  laborious  preliminary  instruction  in  grammar,  we  excerpt  the  following 
paragraphs.  The  writer's  strictures  on  grammatical  teadiing  are  not  ia- 
applicable  to  much  of  the  so-called  science-teaching  among  us. 

The  study  of  language  (he  says)  is  now  the  only  kind  of  study 
which  deliberately  professes  to  advance  in  a  direction  exactly  the  reiwc 
of  every  other  branch  of  human  progress.    In  every  other  fruitful  inqairv. 
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we  ascend  from  phenomena  to  principles.     In  classical  study  alone,  we 

profess  to  leam  principles  first,  and  then  advance  to  facts 

It  is  a  truly  painful  sight  to  see  a  boy  sit  down  to  master  &  set  of  clumsy 
rules,  of  which  he  will  never  use  the  half,  and  never  understand  the  quar- 
ter. He  iSy  as  almost  all  boys  are,  willing  to  be  taught.  He  is,  as  very 
many  are,  prepared  to  submit  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  drudgery.  He 
is,  we  will  say,  of  average  ability  and  endurance.  Of  such  a  boy,  we 
will  confidently  assert  that,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  language  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  will  probably  be  able  to  carry  it  at  school  and 
college,  the  greater  part  of  what  he  has  to  leam  in  most  grammars  is 
wholly  useless.  His  time,  his  temper,  his  docility,  his  confidence  in  his 
teachers,  his  desire  to  improve — all  these  are  sacrificed  in  order  that  some 
analyst,  for  whose  peculiar  powers  of  mind  the  compilation  of  his  gram- 
mar may  have  been  a  charming  exercise,  may  not  have  written  in  vain. 

Pedantry  gains,  and  English  Education  suffers 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  to  fancy  a  teacher  of  some  other  de- 
partment of  study  attempting  to  succeed  by  the  methods  of  grammarians. 
We  will  suppose  that  a  professor  of  chemistry  is  beginning  work  with 
his  class.     Proceeding  upon  the  classical  principles,  he  will  first  commit 
the  whole  of  his  knowledge  to  a  volume,  which  he  will  draw  up  in  a  dry 
and  technical  style,  and  if  possible,  in  a  dead  language.     Of  this  he  will 
ask  his  class  to  learn  a  certain  portion  every  day,  and  to  believe  the  time 
may  come  when  they  may  want  it.     He  will  perform  a  few  experiments, 
every  detail  of  which  he  will  refer  to  their  position  in  the  book.     He  will 
urge  as  carefully  as  he  can  that  the  phosphorus  takes  fire,  not  because 
chemical  force  is  set  at  liberty,  but  because  the  book  says  it  shall.     He 
will  introduce  into  his  book-lessons  the  rarest  metals  and  the  most  elab- 
orate combinations,  not  because  the  pupils  will  commonly  use  them  in 
the  laboratory,  .but  because  his  system  is  not  complete  without  them. 
And  when  he  finds  that  his  disciples  hate  their  work,  and,  in  practice, 
hardly  know  an  acid  from  a  base,  he  will  believe  that  the  &ult  lies,  not 
in  his  mode  of  teaching,  but  in  the  unfortunate  incompleteness  of  his 

book 

One  is  driven,  sometimes,  to  the  verge  of  asserting  that  books  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  educatioiL     Whether  this  be  too  audacious  a  paradox 

or  not,  our  teaching  wants  sadly  to  be  humanized It  is  not  worth 

while  to  discuss  whether  a  method  ought  to  be  easy  or  hard.  But  we 
should  even  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher  not  to  rest  as  long 
as  any  difficulty  exists  which  by  any  change  of  method  can  be  removed 
Involuntary  learning  is  of  as  litde  use  to  the  mind  as  involuntary  exercise 
to  the  body. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  boys  dislike  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do.     Some  like  it ;  some  are  indifferent ;  a  great  many  sim- 
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ply  hate  it  We  maintain  that  an  educator  of  boys  has  no  business  to  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  this  is  the  case.  A  very  few  may  dislike  all  inteilec- 
taal  labor,  just  as  a  very  few  men  dislike  it ;  but  these  cases  are  as  rait 
with  bo}^  as  with  men.  The  great  mass  of  human  beings,  whether  yoonf 
or  old,  have  appetites  for  mental  food  of  some  kind,  and  the  reason  th£ 
so  many  turn  away  from  it  is,  that  what  is  given  them  is  not  what  thcj 
can  digest  There  is  a  sort  of  incongruity,  which  fidls  little  short  of  iojns- 
tice,  in  punishing  a  boy  for  being  idle,  when  we  know  that  the  mri 
which  the  system  of  his  school  exacts  is  as  cramping  and  distorting  to  bis 
mind  as  an  ill-fitting  boot  to  the  foot 

If  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  established  truth  that  the  office  of  a 
teacher  is,  more  than  anything  else,  to  educate  his  pupils  ;  to  caose  tfadr 
minds  to  grow  and  work,  rather  than  simply  to  induce  them  to  receive ; 
to  look  to  labor  rather  than  to  weigh  specific  results ;  to  make  sure  at  tl^ 
end  of  a  school-half  that  each  one  of  those  intrusted  to  him  has  h^d 
something  to  interest  him,  quicken  him,  cause  him  to  believe  in  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  simply  to  repeat  certain  pages  of  a  book  without  mis- 
take,— then  we  might  begin  to  fancy  the  golden  time  was  near  at  hand, 
when  boys  will  come  up  to  their  lessons,  as  they  surely  oug^ht,  with  as 
little  repugnance  as  that  with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  his  work. 

This  is  indeed  something  worth  being  enthusiastic  for.     To  convince 
boys  that  intellectual  growth  is  noble,  and  intellectual  labor  happy,  tha: 
they  are  travelling  on  no  purposeless  errand,  mounting  higher  every  s\t^ 
of  the  way,  and  may  as  truly  enjoy  the  toil  that  lifts  them  above  their 
former  selves,  as  they  enjoy  a  race  or  a  climb ;  to  help  the  culture  d[ 
their  minds  by  every  &culty  of  moral  force,  of  physical  vigor,  of  memory, 
of  fancy,  of  humor,  of  pathos,  of  banter,  that  we  have  ourselves,  and  lead 
them  to  trust  in  knowledge,  to  hope  for  it,  to  cherish  it ;  this,  succeed  as 
it  may  here  and  foil  there,  quickened  as  it  may  be  by  health  and  sympa- 
thy, or  deadened  by  fiitigue  or  disappointment,  is  a  work  which  has  in  it 
most  of  the  elements  which  life  needs  to  give  it  zest    It  is  not  to  be  done 
by  putting  books  before  boys,  and  hearing  them  so  much  at  a  time ;  or 
by  offering  prizes  and  punishments  ;  or  by  assuring  them  that  every  gen- 
tleman knows  Horace.     It  is  by  making  it  certain  to  the  understanding 
of  every  one,  that  we  think  the  knowledge  worth  having  ourselves,  and 
mean  in  t\^  possible  way,  by  versatile  oral  teaching,  by  patient  gui- 
dance, by  tone  and  manner  and  look,  by  anger  and  pity,  by  determination 
even  to  amuse,  by  frank  allowance  for  dulness  and  even  for  indolence, 
to  help  them  to  attain  a  little  of  what  gives  us  so  much  pleasure.    A  mao, 
or  an  older  pupil,  can  find  this  help  in  books ;  a  young  boy  needs  it 
from  the  words  and  gestures  of  a  teacher.     There  is  no  fear  of  loss  of 
dignity.     The  work  of  teaching  will  be  respected  when  the  things  that 
are  taught  begin  to  deserve  respect 
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WHILE  the  Prussian  Government  was  preparing  the  reorganization 
of  the  Universities,  the  student's  life  within  the  different  leagues, 
had  reached  a  point  which  might  well  fill  an  outside  observer  with  solici- 
tude for  the  future.     There  were  at  that  time  only  a  few  Universities,  per- 
haps only  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  where  the  tone  and  manners  of  the 
students  approached  refinement.    In  all  the  others  there  prevailed  a  degree 
of  licentiousness  anc^  wild  revelry  {der  Gemeinsie  Laus  und  Braus,  as 
Goethe  says),  which  threatened  a  speedy  annihilation  of  all  higher  culture. 
The  leagues  exercised  a  perfect  terrorism  over  all  non*members.     Dissi- 
pations, night  revels,  drunkenness,  destruction  of  public  property,  assault 
and  battery  on  peaceful  citizens,  duelling  without  restraint,  oftep  in  the 
open  street,  were  the  order  of  the  day.      And  all  these  outrages  were 
generally  committed  with  perfect  impunity.'     Liberty,  which  at  that  time 
was  denied  to  all  other  spheres  of  society,  seems  to  have  revenged  itself 
on  its  oppressors  by  a  complete  overthrow  of  all  restraints  in  this  peculiar 
sphere,  the  student's, world.     The  pent-up  waters  broke  the  dykes  there, 
where  they  were  weakest,  and  transformed  the  seats  of  learning  into  a 
whirlpool  of  unbounded  madness  and  folly.     The  most  extravagant  of 
the  tricks  we  occasionally  hear  of  in  American  colleges,  dwindle  into 
utter  insignificance,  if  we  compare  them  with  what  their  German  proto- 
types consiclered  as  "fun."    And  yet  the  American  student  would  have 
been  not  a  little  astonished,  if  he  could  have  accompanied  these  bands  of 
night  ^nd  day  revellers  into  a  lecture-room.      Here,  at  least,  the  most 
complete  and  rigorous  order  prevailed.     We  might  call  it  a  "terrorism* 
of  order,"  for  the  same  students,  who  were  the  tyrants  of  disorder  without,, 
played  the  tyrants  of  "order"  within.     Woe  to  the  unfortunate  one  that 
came  too  late  into  the  lecture-room,  or  to  the  sickly  individual,  suffering: 
from  a  little  cough,  or  to  the  wag  who  feigned  a  sudden  attack  of  sneezing. 
Either  would  be  promptly  and  summarily  unseated  and  un-roomed,  and 

^  The  writer  remembers  that  even  in  a  time  considerably  later  than  the  one  we  are  de-^ 
scribing^  a  citisen  complained  before  the  Prorector  (a  renowned  Professor  of  Medicine),  that 
he  waa  mercileMly  beaten  by  a  student.  His  Magnificence  inquired  after  the  origin  of  the 
difgcttlty,  and  the  citizen  alleged  that  hb  aggressor  was  drunk.  "Then  you  ought  to 
excuse  him,**  remarked  Magnificus ;  and  seeing  that  the  unfortunate  citizen  was  hesitating, 
he.  added :  <*  Why,  sir,  have  you  never  been  drunk^  and  would  you  Uke  to  be  punished  for 
all  the  nonsense  you  ever  committed  in  such  a  state  V*"  This  logie  did  not  quite  satisfy  the 
citizen,  but  the  matter  wa^  settled  with  some  tndifierent  fine. 
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would  find  himself  quicker  than  he  wished  out  in  the  cold.  A  per- 
fuming of  the  Professors  room  with  assafcetida,  or  similar  high-scented 
elements  of  fumigation,  would  probably  have  seriously  endangered  the 
life  and  limbs  of  the  malefactor.  Of  such  unheard-of  crimes  no  records 
are  extant 

It  is  remarkable  that  just  at  the  time  of  the  wildest  dissipation,  and  in 
the  very  wildest  and  most  notorious  of  all  German  Universities,  that  of 
Jena,  a  movement  originated  which  more  than  all  legislative  measures 
cut  ofi^ those  excrescences  of  the  student's  life,  that  seriously  ends^gered 
the  veiy  existence  of  the  Universities.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
*  *  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Burschenschq/t, "  in  the  year  1 8 1 7,  at  the  aoniveisaij 
of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  the  same  old  castle  of  Wartburg  where  Luther 
endured  that  sham-captivity  which  he  employed  to  translate  the  Bible 
from  the  original  tongues.  The  students  of  almost  all  the  German  Uni- 
versities had  sent  representatives  to  this  national  festival,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  noblest  of  their  youths  founded  that  memorable  league  whose 
ultimate  aim  was  tl;ie  union  of  the  whole  Fatherland  under  one  central 
government.  They  considered  the  existing  secret  societies  as  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  this  end,  not  only  because  they  were  sectional^  but 
'also  because  by  their  rudeness  and  licentiousness  they  withdrew  the 
attention  of  the  students  from  their  proper  sphere,  and  especially  from  a 
pure  devotion  to  potitical  virtue.  The  league  assumed  the  German,  na- 
tional colors,  black,  red,  and  gold,  declaring  war  against  all  territorial 
badges  and  colors.  Soon  a  complete  constitution  and  oiganization  (under 
the  countenance  of  some  few  of  the  smaller  territorial  governments)  was 
adopted,  by  which  Jena  was  made  the  central  seat  of  the  highest  chapter, 
and  special  chapters  were  established  in  all  the  German  Universities. 
The  number  of  members  rapidly  increased  far  beyond  that  of  the  sectional 
societies,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  "general  Burschenscha/7" ^  were 
now  styled  ' ' Landsmannschaflen" * 

The  influence  which  this  new  league  exercised  in  purifying  and  en- 
nobling all  relations  within  the  peculiar  world  of  the  students,  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  They  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  duelling,  on  religious, 
intellectual,  and  physical  training,  and  especially  on  a  vigorous  prepara- 
tion for  those  duties  which  they  would  have  to  fulfil  on  a  future  day  as 
•citizens  of  a  free  and  great  country.  But  by  this  time  Austria,  the  evil 
genius  of  Germany,  had  commenced  her  baleful  work  under  the  auspices 
of  Prince  Mettemich,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of  statesmen.  It 
was  the  avowed  plan  of  this  executioner  of  the  human  mind,  to  convert 
^ . — : « 

*  Burscke  (burtt)  means  *<  studeiU.**  The  name  ia  derived  from  the  difTerent  pecnniai/ 
.,(FjKnch  tomru)  adTant^ei,  of  .whicii  the  itudents  formerly  partook. 

*  That  by  tocictiei  belonging  to  .the  diiTercnt  tcrricorict. 
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all  mankind  into  a  vast  macHine,  to  be  put  in  motion,  managed  and 
stopped  at  will  by  a  few  courts,  which  were  in  turn  to  be  **  managed"  by 
himself.  Metternich  reminds  us  in  several  respects  of  Napoleon,  under 
whose  eyes  he  opened  his  career.  He  shared  with  him  that  utter  con- 
tempt of  mankind,  for  which  humanity  has  signally  revenged  itself  on 
both.  But  while  this  contempt  of  men  simply  entered  as  a  factor  mto 
Napoleon's  plans,  Metternich's  system  was  founded  on  it  exclusively. 
To  Metternich,  the  idea  of  a  free  and  great  Germany,  and  the  principles 
of  the  new  league,  were  simply  ridiculous ;  but  in  the  moment  the  latter 
assumed  dangerous  dimensions,  he  pursued  it  with  implacable  hatred,  and 
resolved  to  crush  it.  By  an  almost  incredible  astuteness  he  had  thrown 
a  secret  charm  over  all  the  !^uropean  courts.  The  princes  of  Europe 
soon  considered  him  as  their  oracle.  True  statesman-like  wisdom,  they 
imagined,  could  be  found  only  with  him.  What  he  would  say,  what  he 
would  think  of  this  or  that  matter,  was  the  foremost  of  all  questions.  He 
seemed  just  as  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  all  the  secret  springs  by  which  the  machinery  of  these  States  was 
worked,  as  with  his  own  Austria.  He  had  studied  the  characters  and 
weak  p)oints  of  all  the  princes,  of  all  the  statesmen,  ambassadors,  and 
diplomatists  of  his  time.  He  knew  how  to  flatter  every  one  of  them,  how 
to  excite  hopes  in  the  one,  fears  in  the  other,  to  play  on  the  passions  of 
a  third,  and  on  the  hobbies  of  a  fourth.  For  all  evils,  he  was  sure  to 
'  have  a  remedy,  infallible  as  the  logic  that  he  liked  to  display.  Thus 
every  one  considered  him  his  own,  while  in  feet  they  were  all  Metter- 
nich's. 

For  such  a  man  it  was  not  difficult  to  convince  the  German  govern- 
ments of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  new  league ;  and  the  different 
steps  that  thereafter  were  taken  against  it,  were  either  suggested  or  ap- 
proved b}'  Metternich.  The  persecution  of  the  Burschenschafl  was  one 
of  the  few  measures  in  which  the  German  governments  were  in  perfect 
concord.  No  measure,  conducive  to  the  welfere  of  the  common  coun- 
try, ever  found  a  majority  among  the  German  governments  as  long  as 
Metternich  was  at  the  heid  of  affairs.  But  whatever  tended  to  disin- 
tegration and  oppression  of  freedom  was  sure  to  be  unanimously  adopted* 
An  occasion  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  young  league  was  soon  found. 
The  Burschenscha/l  had  been  founded  on  a  principle  whose  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  and,  as  it  usually  happens  under  similar  circumstances,  many 
visionary  ideas  which,  at  that  time  at  least,  could  not  be  realized,  were 
seized  by  its  members  with  avidity.  In  the  heads  of  these  young  reform- 
ers the  real  and  the  ideal  dwelled  side  by  side  in  a  perfectly  charming 
manner.  Dreams  of  a  golden  age  of  German  greatness  and  glory  haunted 
their  imagination,  and  made  fanatics  of  many  of  their  members.  If,  ^t 
that  time,  there  had  been  sitting  at  the  helm  of  the  Government  those 
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vise  statesmen  who  had  planned  the  xeoiganimion'of  the  Univeniliei^ 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  league  would  have  been  made  available  for  ibe 
nation.  But,  unfortunately,  the  time  of  the  Humboldts,  Steins^  and 
Hardenbergs  had  passed  away,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  cold  ntilita- 
rians,  the  acolytes  of  Metternich,  unconditional  believers  in  the  divine 
right  of  princes  and  in  a  providential  mission  of  Aostiia.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  describe  the  whole  system  of  treachery  which  they  employed 
in  order  to  ruin  the  young  league.  They  were  waiting  only  for  a  plan* 
sible  cause  to  make  use  of  violent  measures.  Venal  but  able  writen 
were  employed,  who  by  their  perfidious  insinuations  and  accusations  had 
10  (an  the  growing  discontent  with  the  Go\*emment  into  open  flamesL 
The  €u:ts  brought  forth  again$  the  league  were  either  invented  or  grossly 
ex^fgerated  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  pamphleteers  was 
August  von  Kotsebue,  an  author  of  great  celebrity,  but  void  of  prindpk 
and  still  more  unscrupulous  than  he  was  abre,  a  true  Diyden  of  his  time. 
The  young  fiinatics  were  accustomed  to  identify  this  man  with  the  poweis 
of  darkness.  Some  few  of  the  most  fanatical  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
work  pleasing  to  God  to  free  the  country  from  an  emissary  of  Satan. 
They  drew  lots.  The  deed  was  assigned  to  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  a  youth 
of  irreproachable  morals,  pious  and  full  of  high  promise.  He  stabbed 
Kotzebue  (March  13,  1819),  and  paid  for  the  crime  with  his  life  on  the 
scaffold  Now  at  length  a  specious  pretext  for  proceeding  against  the 
hated  league  was  found,  for  Sand  was  one  of  the  members,  and  the  gnih 
•of  one  or  a  few  was  imputed  to  the  whole.  All  the  members  of  the 
league,  thousands  in  number,  were  arrested,  and  a  monster-trial  before 
an  extraordinary  court  was  opened,  which  after  a  duration  of  many  years 
resulted  in  a  cruel  and  long  imprisonment  of  almost  every  member.  The 
sentence  could  only  be  substantiated  by  inventing  a  crime  of  constructire 
high-treason,  by  twisting  the  words  of  the  law  into  a  meaning  contraiy 
to  its  intended  sense.  The  partaking  of  the  students  in'any  league  was 
ru>w  made  a  high  crime.  Even  those  societies  at  the  abolition  of  which 
the  Burschenschafl  had  especially  aimed,  were  stQcdy  prohibited,  the 
Government  being  afraid  that  the  latter  might  be  reorganized  under  the 
outward  forms  of  the  old  sectional  leagues.  But  these  were  nevertheless 
continued,  generally  with  the  connivance  of  the  academic  authorities. 
Even  the  Burschtnschaft  soon  reappeared,  generally  under  the  doak  of 
an  ancient  territorial  name,  as :  Aliemannen,  Gerptanm,  Arnu'nm,  Cktrm- 
koTy  etc  They  now  became  the  nurseries  of  republican  ideas.  Out- 
wardly they  mostly  conformed  to  the  ways  of  the  sectional  leagues.  The 
former  vigor  of  the  ''moral"  principles  soon  relaxed ;  the  prohibition  of 
duelling  ^-as  kept  on  their  statutes,  but  they  found  means  of  evading  it, 
and  their  difference  from  the  other  leagues  siDon  consisted  in  almost  nothing 
but  their  political  tendencies.      But  the^e  ''polkical"  leagues  in  ail  the 
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different  Universities  stood  in  the  closest  connection.  From  time  to 
time  they  held  general  assemblies,  to  ivhich  several  (generally  three) 
members  of  the  separate  chapters  were  delegated.  But  all  these  things  had 
CO  be  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  therefore  the  league  shared  the 
iate  of  all  conspiracies — moral  degradation.  The  secret  leaders  of  the 
league  were  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  all  antagonists  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 'and  after  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  even  with  the  secret 
societies  in  France.  A  rash  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revolutionize 
Germany  was  made  in  connection  with  the  French  republicans  at  Frank- 
fort, in  the  year  1833.  This  attempt  gave  another  opi^ortunity  to  the 
governments  for  falling  on  the  league.  Thousands  of  members  were 
again  incarcerated,  and  more  than  three  hundred  were  condemned  to 
death ;  none,  however,  suffered  this  penalty,  all  being  amnestied  in  the 
year  1840.  But  the  Burschmschafl  as  such  rose  no  more.  Their  prin- 
ciples were  now  absorbed  by  the  people,  which  eight  years  later  obtained 
by  arms  from  the  German  governments,  that  liberty  which  the  Bur- 
schenscha/i  had  planted  as  a  seed. 

Meanwhile  the  old  sectional  societies  continued ;  but  they  learned 
valuable  lessons  from  their  old  antagonists.     In  a  third  article  we  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  inner  life  of  these  societies,  as  they  exist  at  the    • 
present  day. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

DURING  the  present  year,  several  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Monthly,  under  the  general  heading  "  Our  Popular  School- 
Books,*'  All  these  articles,  except  the  first,  relate  to  English  grammars, 
iind  they  are  set  forth  with  great  pretension  to  learning  and  justice ;  but 
to  us  they  seem  so  fer  from  being  either  true  or  just,  that  we  feel  con- 
strained to  6ffer  a  few  remarks  against  them. 

The  reviewer's  own  style  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  competence  to 
sit  in  judgment  over  all  the  makers  of  grammars  I  He  begins  his  chief 
article  thus  :  **  We  do  not  profess  in  these  papers  to  examine  every  work  J 
or  even  a  tithe  of  the  works  ot|  the  particular  subject  under  considera- 
tion." Heretfie  phrase  "in  these  papers"  is  misplaced;  and  a» comma 
after  "worfc,"  without  another  comma  after  ''works,"  destroys  the  sense. 
Besides,  "papers"  and  "tithe"  are  not  the  most  appropriate  words— but 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  hypercritical.  The  sentence  should  at  least  have 
been,  "We  do  not  profess  to  examine  in  these  papers  every  work,  or 
even  a  tithe  of  the  works,  on  the  particular  subject  under  consideration." 
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The  reviewer's  next  sentence  is,  "  Our  aim  is,  as  our  title  implies,  to  dis- 
cuss the  comparative  merits  of  those  text-books  that  are  more  generally 
used  in  schools. "  When  an  indefinite  antecedent  has  been  made  definite 
by  a  specifying  adjective,  the  following  relative  should  be  who  or  ivhick, 
noiihai;  besides,  "more  generally"  should  be  "most  generally,*"  and 
"in  schools"  is  a  superfluous  phrase.  The  sentence  should  rather  have 
been,  "Our  aim  is,  as  our  title  implies,  to  discuss  the  comparative  m^is 
of  those  text-books  which  are  most  generally  used. "  In  the  reviewers 
next  sentence,  which  is  too  long  for  us  to  quote,  the  potential  mood  is 
used  where  the  indicative  should  be  used ;  and  the  conclusion  of  this 
sentence,  in  which  he  intimates  that  he  is  doing  the  public  a  great  &vor 
by  showing  them  what  books  are  worthy  of  patronage,  is  an  assumption 
that  might  as  well  have  been  left  to  the  silent  inference  of  public  opinion. 
Occasionally,  he  uses  not  only  inexact  words,  but  even  such  as  are  pe- 
dantic ;  as,  for  instance,  ** basic'  instead  oi /undameniaL  After  carefully 
examining  the  articles  furnished  by  this  reviewer,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  of  his  own  sentences  are  not  strictly  correct  I 

The  reviewer  seems  to  be  something  of  an  antiquarian,  for  he  recom- 
mends as  the  best  books  those  which  have  either  died  or  are  sadlj  con- 
sumptive. Granting  that  he  is  wholly  unbiased,  we  are  obliged  to  believe 
that  his  notions  of  grammar  are  of  the  fossil  type,— cast  in  the  inexorable 
mould  of  some  antiquated  and  pedantic  system  which  hb  studied  at 
school.  Since  then,  he  has  evidently  slept  a  long  Rip-Van-Winkle  sleep 
•on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  now  feel  dissatisfied 
with  new  systems,  because  he  cannot  fit  himself  to  new  things,  nor  trans- 
fer his  affections  from  the  old.  If  the  science  of  grammar  were  limited 
to  th/*  narrow  field  to  which  he  would  confine  it,  the  study  would  soon 
become  even  less  satisfactory  than  it  now  is.  Certainly,  those  whom  the 
world  regards  as  the  greatest  grammarians,  have  not  placed  grammar  on 
so  narrow  a  basis  ;  and  perhaps  their  convictions,  matured  by  long  study, 
are  as  $ound  and  trustworthy  as  the  crude  opinions  of  this  reviewer.  In 
fact,  grammar  properly  treats  not  merely  of  a  little  common  syntax,  but 
of  all  the  laws  or  general  principles  on  which  the  form  of  language 
depends. 

The  reviewer  has  not  treated  his  subject  in  a  very  systematic  manner ; 
but  the  books,  or  authors,  criticised  by  him,  are  made  to  come,  and  go, 
and  reappear,  again  and  again,  like  the  dancers  in  a  cotillion  !  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  confusion,  however,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  a 
classification  of  the  various  grammars,  according  to  what  he  supposes  to 
be  their  relative  merits.  In  doing  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  extolled 
some  of  the  books  far  above  their  merits,  and  degraded  others  as  bn  below 
the  rank  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;  so  that  we  feel  obliged  to  reclassify 
the  books  of  his  list,  and  to  give  some  reasons  for  the  change. 
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Of  the  various  systems  of  English  grammar  published  in  this  country, 
the  principal  are  Brown'sy  Greene's,  Kerl's,  and  Fowler's.  Of  these 
books.  Brown's  and  Kerl's  are  the  most  accurate,  and  have  probably  had 
most  care  bestowed  on  them.  Brown's  system  is  a  careful  elaboration 
from  the  old  systems  of  grammar,  before  the  new  and  superior  philosophy 
of  the  great  German  grammarians  had  been  infused  into  the  science. 
Greene  was  the  first  in  our  country  that  introduced  ihis  philosophy  from 
the  Germans ;  in  other  words,  he  adapted  to  the  English  language  the 
system  df  Analysis  which  Kilhner  had  applied  to  the  Greek.  Brown's 
work,  as  a  system  of  thought,  has  many  faults ;  and  these  will  ultimately 
strand  it  among  the  things  that  were.  Brown  lacked  the  humility  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  He  is  too  pedantic,  too  egotistic,  too  vain. 
Perhaps  no  other  grammarian  ever  took  so  much  pains  to  extol  himself 
above  the  rest  of  his  profession ;  and  of  course  the  teachers  who  believe 
Brown,  must  worship  him  nearly  as  much  as  he  worships  himself.  The 
very  title  of  his  common-school  grammar — *'  Imiiiules  of  English  Gram- 
mar"— is  pedantic.  Why  did  he  not  at  once  call  it — from  Justinian — 
Brown's  Ponded  P  and  then  hang  every  individual  and  nation  that  would 
not  submit  to  it  as  the  law?  At  the  close  of  his  ** Insiiiuies"  he  gives  us 
a  pdem,  written  by  himself;  and  who  can  estimate  the  immense  benefit 
which  he  has  thus  conferred  on  mankind  ?  Even  in  the  most  important 
scientific  parts  of  his  subject,  Brown  has  many  objectionable  things.  Our 
space,  however,  will  allow  us  to  point  out  only  a  few.  He  divides  verbs 
into  acitve-iransilive,  actwe-intransitvve,  passive^  and  neuter.  But  there  are 
many  verbs  that  are  transitive,  without  being  active ;  and  the  passive  verb 
is  but  another  foi-m  of  the  transitive.  If  I  say,  "This  block  resembles 
that,"  "The  house  has  a  portico,"  resembles  and  has  are  transitive,  with- 
out implying  action.  In  the  sentence,  "  I  see  the  reason,"  Brown  would 
call  see  a  transitive  verb;  but  in  the  sentence,  **I  see  why  he  went," 
Brown  would  not  call  see  a  transitive  verb.  He  also  denies  that  like  is 
transitive,  in  the  sentence,  "Boys  like  to  play."  He  parses' A^,  of  the 
infinitive,  as  a  preposition ;  but  perhaps  few  outsiders  can  see,  betwixt 
Uke  zxid  play,  the  ordinary  relation  of  A?.  And  in  the  sentence,  "To  play 
is  pleasant,"  we  should  like  to  know  between  what  lo  shows  the  relation. 
Brown  says  that  lord,  in  the  sentence,  "To  be  a  lord  in  one's  closet, 
would  be  romantic  madness,"  is  in  the  objective  case  :  but  as  lord,  in  both 
the  expressions,  "He  struck  a  lord"  and  "To  strike  a  lord,"  is  in  the 
objeaive  case ;  so  lord,  in  both  the  expressions,  "  He  is  a  lord"  and  "To 
be  a  lord,"  is  in  the  nominative  case.  Brown's  doctrine  of  the  verb  is 
vicious  in  many  respects,  especially  with  reference  to  infinitives  and  par- 
ticiples ;  his  views  of  nouns,  adverbs,  and  prepositions,  are  not  altogether 
sound ;  his  Punctuation  and  punctuation  are  so  far  obsolete  that  they  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  first-class  printing-office ;  his  general  system  of 
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grammar  is  sadly  deficient  in  Analysis ;  and  his  principles  of  oiddn, 
if  fully  carried  out,  would  rob  our  language  of  much  liberty  that  it  dnidd 
possess.  The  reviewer  has  bestowed  crown  and  sceptre  cm  Brown,  ad 
set  him  above  both  Greene  and  Kerl ;  but,  in  oor  opinion,  both  ^bs 
authors  have  furnished  better  systems  of  science.  Brofwn,  in  his  l^p 
work,  which  he  rather  ostentatiously  styles  ^'Tke  Grammar  of  Ew^ 
Grammars"  has  accumulated  the  largest  amount  of  malimals  on  spiiai; 
and  in  this  respect  alone  does  he  take  precedence  of  other  giammariaK 
The  reviewer  particulariy  praises  Brown's  method,  in  opposition  to  oemii 
views  advanced  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher;  and  not  only  does  k 
tauntingly  summon  Kerl  to  witness  the  rare  excellence  of  Brown's  en^ 
cises,  but  l)e  even  misquotes  arKi  misrepresents  Keri,  as  we  have  kmi 
on  examining  the  books  of  these  authors.  To  us,  the  views  in  tie 
Massachusetts  Ttdcher  appear  to  be  sound ;  and  we  think  the  stria  ci 
exercises  given  in  Kerl's  Common-School  Grammar,  from  p.  241  to  (l 
275,  superior  to  any  other  we  have  yet  seeiL  Perhaps  these  exercxKS 
would  be  more  convenient  if  scattered  through  the  book ;  but,  as  the^ 
are  given,  they  resemble  a  city  of  architecture,  and  present  the  entffC' 
general  syntax  of  the  English  language.  Skilful  teachers  will  of  coooe 
use  them  with  any  part  of  the  book  requiring  exercises. 

The  reviewer  condemns  every  system  of  classification  that  differs  froa 
Brown's.  But  he  should  first  have  proved  that  Brown*s  method  is  altfo- 
lutely  the  best  The  various  materials  pertaining  to  the  parts  of  speedi 
have  been  arranged  by  Brown,  and  most  of  the  other  old  gnunmanans, 
under  the  two  heads  of  etymology  and  syntax.  This  division  of  the  sab* 
ject,  however,  is  not  the  most  natural  one.  Even  Brown  was  unable  to 
make  the  distinction  fully ;  for  he  has  placed  remarks  of  the  same  kiiui, 
and  examples  of  the  same  kind,  under  both  heads.  Words  evidentlj 
have  most  of  this  so-called  etymology  because  they  have  s^rntax.  TIk 
verb,  for  instance,  has  person  and  number  because  it  refers  to  a  sabfecL 
According  to  Brown,  Bullions  &  Co.,  the  pupil  parses  a  word  nearij  10 
the  end ;  then  he  waits  six  months,  or  a  year,  or  until  he  reaches  tk 
rules  of  syntax,  before  he  completes  the  exercise  1  To  present  etymology 
and  syntax  together,  or  to  parse  a  word  completely  when  it  is  panei 
can  surely  not  be  a  greater  impropriety. 

Of  Fowler,  we  have  but  little  to  say.  He  is  rather  a  philologist  than 
grammarian ;  and  he  has  written  more  like  a  historian  than  critic.  His 
large  treatise  is  not  much  more  than  a  republication  of  Latham's  yto^ 
with  some  original  matter  from  Prof.  Gibbs,  and  a  general  adaptation  of 
all  the  materials  to  what  the  author  supposed  suitable  for  the  schools  ani 
colleges  pf  this  country.  Fowler's  laige  work  is  interesting  and  instmct- 
ive ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  exercises  and  critical  nicety. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  grammarians  already  noticed,  we  should  ph« 
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Bullions,  Wells,  Mulligan,  Quackenbos,  Pinneo,  and  Hart.     Bullions 
and  Hart  have  made  their  Grammars  chiefly  from  a  respectable  little 
Scotch  work,  called  Ltnniis  Grammar.     The  system  of  Bullions  is  super 
tior  to  Hart's ;  and  while  both  systems  have  been  made  with  careliil 
regard  to  practical  adaptation  in  sAools,  both  are  deficient  in  originality, 
force,  and  critical  nicety.     Wells  has  written  a  more  correct  book  than 
either  of  the  preceding  authors ;  but  his  work  is  so  deficient  in  exercises, 
and  other  requisites  for  schools,  that  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  manual  for 
Hteiary  men  to  peruse  than  convenient  school  manual.     Bullions  has 
been  ranked  very  high  by  the  reviewer ;  and  his  books  would  undoubt- 
-cdly  be  adhiirable,  if  they  only  had  better  thinking  in  them  1     The  old 
editions  were  too  full  of  errors  to  live,  and  the  revised  editions  are  very 
little  better.     It  b  strange  that  the  reviewer  could  find  so  little  to  blame 
in  Bullions^  who,  after  being  ranked  next  to  the  immortal  Brown  him^ 
sel^  surely  deserves  to  be  shown  up  in  his  true  habiliments ;  but  we  have 
room  for  only  a  few  specimens  of  his  general  style.     "A  Noun"  says 
Bullions,  ''is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  when  used  in  <om- 
necinm  wilh  other  words ;  2iS,  John,  London^  book.     Hence,  the  names  of ' 
persons,  places,  or  things,  are  Nouns/'    How  edifying  the  conclusion  isi 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rare  excellence  of  the  definition  itself  I     *  *  The  Pres- 
eni  infinitive  expresses  an  act  or  state  as  incomplete,  or  indefinite,  or  as 
taking  place  at  a  time  indicated  by  some  other  word,  or  at  any  time 
referred  to,  expressed  or  understood."    It  were  a  pity  if  so  many  raps 
did  not  hit  the  naU  on  the  head  at  kst ;  yet,  after  all,  it  might  puzzle 
even  a  smart  boy  to  tell  which  is  which,  or  what  is  meant      "Rule 
XIII. — A  Substantive  that,  limits  the  signification  of  another,  must  be  put 
in  the  possessive  case."    This  Rule  would  be  just  as  true  of  apposition  ; 
and  the  phrase  "must  be  put  in"  is  truly  elegant     "Rule  IV. — The 
infinitive  is  used  as  a  predicate-nominative  after  any  verb  as  a  copula ;  as 
'  You  are  to  blameJ  "    This,  surely,  is  a  new  kind  of  predicate-nomina- 
tive 1     The  various  uses  of  the  dash  are  taught  and  illustrated  in  a  sent- 
ience that  is  a  jewel  of  style  :  "The  Dash  ( — )  is  used  where  the  sentence 
breaks  off  abruptly;  also  to  denote  a  significant  pause— ran  unexpected 
turn  in  the  sentiment— or  that  the  first  clause  is  common  to  all  the  rest» 
as  in  this  definition." 

Mulligan  is  a  much  more  respectable  writer  than  Bullions,  especially 
as  he  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  He  has  written  an  elaborate  work,  not 
adapted  to  schools,  ^and  very  muth  overpraised  by  the  reviewer.  There 
is  too  much  talk  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter ;  and  though 
tjiere  are  many  knotty  subjects  in  grammar,  and  Mulligan's  book  is  a 
large  one,  yet  he  who^would  get  rid  of  his  doubts  by  consulting  Mulli- 
gan, will  often  look  in  vain.  ,The  book  resembles  Ovid's  chaotic  world — 
rudis  indigestaque  moles  ;  and  the  language  is  frequently  too  technical  and 
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pedantic,  as  when  he  sa}^  "We  may  recognbee  this  construction  by  the 
name  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  contracted  objective  accessoij."  Jot 
imagine  a  boy  as  stating  his  *'  recognitions'*  in  this  style  to  an  examioiag 
committee,  on  examination-day !  Surely  they  would  fed  themselves  oia- 
whelmed  with  learning  and  philology^ 

The  two  remaining  works  of  our  second  dass,  Pinneo's  and  that  of 
Quackenbos,  we  think  the  reviewer  has  very  much  overpraised.    FinDco's 
larger  Grammar  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  very  wishy-washy  coocem 
His  smaller  Grammar  is  better,  but  it  is  not  the  best  small  grammar  pab- 
lished.     It  is  true  that  Pinneo's  smaller  Grammar  is  more  easily  leanxd 
than  many  others ;  but  all  the  adxantage  it  has  in  this  respect  is  moR 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  want  of  truthfulness  or  exactness.     Finoeo 
says,  for  instance,  "A  Proper  Noun  is  a  name  peculiar  to  an  individ- 
ual ;"  "A  Common  Noun  is  a  general  name,  or  a  name  common  to 
many  individuals. "    These  definitions  are  very  little  better  than  Smith's^— 
"A  proper  noun  is  a  particular  name,"  "A  common  noun  isageoeiaf 
name."    All  these  definitions  would  justify  a  pupil  in  parsing  John2s,x 
common  noun.      Besides,  individual  is  an  ambiguous  w^ord ;  ioi  nosr 
people  apply  it  to  persons. only.     Olher  definitions  of  Pinneo's  arc  no 
better ;  as,  "  Person  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  as  to  the  person  speab'fl^ 
spoken  to,  or  spoken  of;"    "The  Indicative  Mode  is  used  for  dechriog 
or  indicating ;"  etc.     It  is  not  hard  to  make  grammar  easy,  by  thus  saoi- 
ficing  thought  and  truth  to  words ;  but  surely  that  education  which  is  no 
guide,  which  misleads,  or  which  must  afterward  be  jinleamed,  ]s  noc  d 
the  most  commendable  kind. 

Quackenbos  is  highly  praised  by  the  reviewer,  as  a  teacher  that  ksoss 
what  teachers  want ;  and  yet  we  have  never  heard  Quackenbos's  Gram- 
mars praised  by  any  intelligent  teacher  that  used  them.      The  reviewer 
particularly  commends  Quackenbos's  method ;  and  on  turning  to  the 
laiger  Grammar,  that  we  might  also  enjoy  a  view  of  this  excellent  methoc^ 
we  found  that  the  book  begins  with  the  following  arrangement  of  matter: 
Words,  Ldiers,  Syllables,  LeUtrs,  Words,  Words,  SyUables,  Words,    We 
are  utterly  unable  to  see  the  systematic  beauty  of  this  arrangement    Some 
of  the  definitions  are  truly  models.     For  instance  :  *'The  First  Pcison 
denotes  that  which  speaks.  '^     If  the  first  person  speaks,  it  is  not  Ihai 
which  ;  and  if  it  is  thai  which,  it  does  not  speak — unless  it  has  indeed  the 
gift  of  Balaam's  chattel  I    We  also  object  to  manu/aclured  false  syntax, 
especially  from  good,  classic  English ;  as,  "Many  ^  flower  is  bom  to 
blush  unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."    A  gramma- 
rian should  find  his  false  syntax  in  the  text  of  good  writers.     But  Qaaci- 
enbos  had  no  time  for  this ;  and  how  he  must  have  strained  his  wits  when 
he  manufactured sxxch  stuff  as  this  ! — "As  I  was  looking  at  the  heifer,  ht 
suddenly  started  off;"  *'Your  garden  looks  much  better  since  youf»<^ 
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it^ "  In  Quackenbos's  smaller  Grammar,  we  find  the  worst  form  of  the 
quest ion-and-answer  s>'stem.  Suppose  a  child's  memory  it  stored  with 
such  a  series  as  the  following — **A  sentence,"  "To  express  a  thought," 
**  Of  three  words,  qach  the  sign  of  an  idea,"  "  Weeds  tells  what  is  spoken 
of, "  * '  Sentences, "  ' *  Of  words,  which  are  the  signs  of  ideas,"  what  system, 
or  mental  develppment,  is  likely  to  spring  from  such  a- jumble  of  things? 
The  ^-emaining  Grammars  noticed  by  the  reviewer,— Clark's,  Parker  s, 
and  Kirkham's, — are  scarcely  worth  criticising;  and  we  are  content  to 
leave  them  in  the  limbo  to  which  the  reviewer  has  consigned  theuL^ 


•  A   GOOD  BEGINNING. 

IF  there  ever  was  a  "live  topic"  for  our  educational  journals  to  take 
up  and  dispose  of,  it  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Worman's  exposure  as 
the  maker  of  a  pernicious  German  grammar,  and  the  controversy  growing 
out  of  it  between  his  publishers  and  the  publishers  of  the  American  Edu- 
cational Monthly.     Except  this  journal,  however,  not  one  had,  to  our 
knowledge,  lisped  a  word  on  the  subject,  or  made  any  allusion  to  the 
disgraceful  announcement  of  the  Messrs.  Barnes  that  they  meant  to  con- 
tinue publishing  text-books  by  the  same  pretender,  until  the  Rhode  Island 
Schoolmaster^  in  its  issue  for  October,  spoke  the  manly  and  dignified  pro- 
test which  should  have  been  heard  on  every  side.     It  ftras  a  good  begin- 
ning for  a  journal  just  revived,  after  suspension  for  many  months,  and  we 
trust  it  will  remain  faithful  lo  its  purpose  of  criticising  text-books  impar- 
tially, without  fear  or  favor.     The  Messrs.  Barnes  may  never  advertise  on 
its  covers  again,  but  the  Schoolmaster  has  only  to  persist,  and  in  time  it 
will  convince  the  journals  of  the  same  class — which  now  dare  not  speak 
their  minds  freely  lest  they  should  lose  the  patronage  which  keeps  them 
alive — ^that  safety  as  well  as  honor  lies  in  independent  criticism*  and  that 
the  publishers  of  school-books  cannot  make  head  against  them  if  they 
are  united  in  this  policy.     The  present  system  by  which  text-books  are 
introduced  into  schools  and  exchanged  for  others  is  shockingly  corrupt, 
and  needs  a  vigorous  overhauling.     If  proofs  are  wanting  to  convict  the 
publishers — ^and  they  frequently  come  to  light — nothing  less  can  be  done 
than  to  examine  the  books  for  which  favor  is  bought     Not  to  do  this  is 
to  surrender  entirely. — The  Nation  {Oct.  28,  1869). 

^  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  we  have  received  the  November  number  of  the 
Monthly  ;  and  in  it  we  find  an  additional  article  by  theireviewer.  A  change  has  evidently 
come  over  the  spirit  of  hu  dream,  and  he  has  again  gone  over  much  of  the  ground  which 
he  traversed  before.  His  last  article  is  better  than  his  two  former  articles;  but  he  still  gives 
too  high  a  position  to  Brown  and  Bullions. 
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IGNORANCE,  OR  VENALITY— WHICH ? 

SPECIAL  ignorance  is  no  crime ;  nor  is  it  alwa}'s  a  discredit     It  is 
no  disgrace  to  a  lawyer  to  be  unable  to  discriminate  dis^ise^  dot 
to  a  doctor  to  be  unversed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law.     Either  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  other's  specialties,  and  yet  not  obnoxious  to  the  cbaigc 
of  narrowness  or  pretension.     Furthermore,  each  may  be  an  authority  m 
his  own  profession,  without  thereby  acquiring  a  right  to  be  consideted  in 
authority  in  the  other's ;  and  if  either  goes  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and 
presumes  to  pass  judgment  on  matters  that  he  knows  nothing  about,  \k 
just  rank  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  so  far  from  palliating  his  offence,  on^ 
makes  it  worse,  because  more  likely  to  mislead     All  this  is  coramoe^ 
place,  yet  it  is  fitquently  forgotten.     Qeigymen  recommend  nostrams 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  judge  of;  editors  and  teachers  praise  booh 
that  they  know  nothing  about ;  and  an  over-lenient  public  seldom  brings 
home  the  criminality  to  the  offender.     At  most,  the  presumptuous  cler- 
gyman or  teacher  is  chai^ged  with  an  error  of  judgment,  though  he  is 
guilty  of  pretension  and  fraud. 

A  man,  we  will  suppose,  is  widely  known  as  an  able  lawyer  or  literaiy 
man.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  this  man's  friend  or  his  friend's  friend, 
invents  a  machine — for  precision,  say  an  electric  engine.  To  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  such  an  invention,  a  man  must  be  an  expert  in  medan- 
ics,  and  well  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity.  Omr  lawyer  or  liteiaiy 
man  is  neither.  He  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  machinery,  and  hot 
a  general  knowledge  of  electricity.  His  friend  desires  his  influence.  He 
is  not  obliged  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  machine.  On  die 
contrary,  he  is  morally  bound  to  admit  that  he  is  incompetent  of  judg- 
ment But  he  does  pronounce.  With  the  air  of  an  authority,  he  de- 
clares the  machine  to  be  a  perfect  success.     The  public,  misled  by  his 
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general  reputation,  is  deceived  and  swindled.  What  is  the  popular  ver- 
dict ?  The  unharmed  tenderly  say  that  the  lawyer  or  literary  man  was 
mistaken.  Those  who  have  lost  their  money  say,  and  justly,  that  he  is  a 
**  fraud/'  in  that  he  has  transcended  his  legitimate  sphere,  and  betrayed 
a  trust  reposed  in  him. 

It  will  not  redeem  his  character,  or  help  the  case  of  the  unsuccessful 
engine,  to  bring  fifly  other  lawyers  or  literary  men  to  declare  that  the 
engine  is  not  a  failure.  The  evidence  of  fact,  shown  by  the  uncontro- 
verted  testimony  of  a  single  expert,  is  worth  them  all, — no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  expert  in  giving  the  testimony.  The 
exponents  of  the  machine  must  show  that  the  testimony  of  the  expert  is 
contrary  to  fact,  or  presumptively  stand  convicted  of  pretentious  igno* 
ranee,  dishonest  &voritism,  or  venality.    Take  a  parallel  case. 

Pro£  Fischer's  reviews  of  "Wormans  German  Grammar"  have  proved 
the  book  to  be  a  fabrication  of  the  basest  sort  They  have  proved,  fur- 
ther, that  in  writing  the  book  Mr.  Worman  showed  himself  to  be  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  German  Language  ;  and,  what  is  worse — a  plagiarist 

In  response  to  Pjrof.  Fischer's  exposure  of  their  publication  and  pro- 
teg6,  Messrs..  Barnes  &  Co.  parade  the  names  of  some  hundreds  of  "  En- 
dorsers," who  declare  that  the  book  is  everything  excellent,  from  ''a 
sunny-faced  blessing"  down  :  a  most  unkind  betrayal  of  friendship ;  for 
QQless  the  charges  against  the  book  are  refuted,  such  endorsements  only 
convict  the  "endorsers'*  of  having  been  criminally  unwary,  incompe- 
tent, or  corrupt 

We  will  enumerate  certain  specific  allegations,  that  must  be  shown  to 
be  false,  to  acquit  Mr.  Worman  of  the  chaige  of  ignorance  and  dishon- 
esty, and  to  relieve  his  "endorsers"  from  the  unenviable  predicament 
wherein  they  have  placed  themselves.  In  our  issues  for  May,  July,  and 
September,  may  be  found  the  following  statements,  with  specifications 
Qf  the  evidence  of  their  truth  : — 

1.  That,  when  Mr.  Worman  wrote  his  "Complete  German  Gram- 
mar," he  was  ignorant  of  the  pTo^x/brma/(an  ot  Na/ianal  Nounr, 

2.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  right  declenmn  of  nouns, 

3.  That  he  was  ignorant  in  regard  to  Gender, 

4.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  form  Adjecitoes. 

5.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  Ankle.  , 

6.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  declension  and  use  of  Protmrns^ 
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7.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  cbnjugaU  common  verbs. 

8.  That  he  constantly  confounded  and  misapp}ied  the  auxiliaries  k^a 
and  MM. 

9.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  right  use  of  Guer. 

10.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  Preposiiumt. 

1 1.  That  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  adverbs,  especially  the  adfesb 
of  negation. 

12.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  force  of  Conjunctions. 

13.  That  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Indicaime  and  Su^hk- 
iwe  moods,  or  even  recognize  a  suhjundroe, 

14.  That  he  persistently  misapplied  Tenses, 

15.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  grammatical  ^no/i'xtr. 

16.  That  he  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  Common  words. 

1 7.  That  he  misstated  many  rules  of  pronunciation  and  orthography. 

18.  That  his  rules  were  virtual  copies  of  Otto's. 

19.  That  in  changing  Orro's  language  to  disguise  the  theft,  he  a»- 
stantly  misunderstood  and  corrupted  Otto.  • 

.    20.  That  he  followed  a  perverse  and  absurd  method. 

21.  That  his  rules  generally  resulted  in  absolute  nonsense^ 

22.  Thai  it  was  impossible  for  the  student  to  translate  the  exercises 
without  committing  the  most  ridiculous  blunders. 

23.  That  in  attempting  to  correct  the  bltlnders  of  the  first  edition,  he 
introduced  multitudes  of  new  blunders,  thus  making  bad  worse. 

24.  That  he  stole  his  exercises  from  Dr.  Carl  Ploetz's  books  for 
German  students  of  French ;  and  did  not  know  enough  of  German  to 
discover  that  the  stolen  exercises  had  been  intentionally  twisted  into  the 
French  idiom,  by  Dr.  P»oetz,  to  facilitate  their  translation  into  FrencL 

Messrs.  Barnes  <&  Co.  have  issued  several  pretended,  and  pretentious, 
"replies"  to  Prof.  Fischer's  reviews;  but  the  proofs,  by  which  he  sub- 
stantiates the  foregoing  charges,  have  not  been  controverted.  So  long  as 
they  stand  unrefuted,  the  legitimate  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  en- 
dorsements paraded  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  are  : 

(a)  That  multitudes  of  American  teachers  have  unwarily  pronounced 
a  fiivorable  opinion  of  the  book  from  a  cursory  and  insufficient  examina- 
tion; or, 

(3)  That  having  no  knowledge  of  German,  they  have  pronounced 
judgment  without  being  competent  to  judge ;  or, 
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(r)  That  they  have  acted  as  false  witnesses  for  friendship  or  favor. 

The  endorsers  of  "  Wonnan's  German  Grammar"  may  take  their  choice 
of  these  inferences.  They  cannot  escape  the  opprobrium  of  one  or  all  of 
them,  until  the  charges  against  the  book  are  shown  to  be  false — ^which 
we  claim  to  be  impossible. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

VERMONT  is  one  of  the  States  doubtfully  blessed  with  a  State  Board 
of  Education  empowered  to  establish  an  "authoritative  list"  of 
text-books  to  be  used  throughout  the  State.     The  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  Board  was  the  misuse  of  its  power — ^the  selling  out  of  the  State 
to  certain  seemingly  lucky  parties,  who  thought  that  they  had  got  thereby 
the  monopoly  of  the  school-books  of  the  State.     But  the  job  fell  through* 
The  hooks  adopted  were  not  the  books  most  approved  by  the  teachers. 
Indeed  they  were  in  many  cases  the  books  least  approved  by  the  teachers. 
So  the  teachers  snubbed  the  State  Board,  disregarded  the  authorized  list,^ 
and  used  such  other  books  as  best  suited  them.     This  high-handed 
defiance  of  lawful  authority  was  naturally  distressing  to  the  order-loving 
parties  whose  books  were  on  the  list.     They  protested,  threatened  injunc- 
tions after  the  fashion  of  gold  brokers  and  railroad  men — and  were 
laughed  at  for  their  pains.     For  why  ?    The  law  provided  no  penalty  for 
its  infraction  !    The  Legislature  was  appealed  to.     A  bill  drawn  up  by 
interested  parties,  and  designed  to  make  the  State  list  compulsory,  was 
offered  and  unanimously  rejected.     The  customary  plausible  talk  <about 
the  blessings  of  **  Uniformity"  could  no  longer  disguise  the  job  :  so  the 
beautiful  "system"  fell  flat,  not  merely  unappreciated  but  flouted  and 
despised,     fhe  "Ring"  had  overreached  itself,  and  rudely  dispelled  the 
delightful  dream  of  a  wise  and  incorruptible  council  of  "leading  educa- 
tors" who  would  select  the  very  best  from  the  multitude  of  school-books 
published,  and  thus  secure  to  the  State  the  very  best  means  and  appli- 
ances for  education  in  the  market — as  the  customary  phrase  runs. 

Other  States,  following  the  example  of  Vermont,  have  adopted  the 
uniformity  system,  which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  they  have  put 
their  teachers  under  the  thumbs  of  certain  favored  publishers.  Will  the 
teachers  follow  the  example  of  their  Green  Mountain  brethren  and  rebel  ? 
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EDUCATIOXAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

THE  School  Superintendents  of  several  of  our  leading  cities  hate 
favored  us  with  their  Reports  for  the  past  year..  We  should  be  gkd 
to  make  from  them  some  comparative  statement  of  the  capacitr, 
efficiency,  and  merit  of  the  school  systems  and  appliances  of  these  cities : 
but  it  is  impossible.  There  is  so  little  uniformity  in  the  style  of  the 
reports,  sucii  a  lack  of  correspondence  in  the  nature  of  the  statisiics 
given,  that  no  general  comparison  of  them  cstn  be  made. .  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  select  from  each  the  most  important  facts,  and  give  them  as 
uniformly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  most  praiseworthy  measure  that  could 
be  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Superintendeats,  would  be 
some  uniform  plan  of  reporting  the  capacity^  condition,  and  wants  of  the 
schools  ;  not  an  over-elaborate  table,  but  a  simple  system  that  would  make 
possible  a  direct  comparison  and  general  summary  of  the  leading  school 
statistics  of  the  countr)-.  As  the  reports  are  now  made,  the  statistics  given 
are  entirely  unavailable  for  any  broad  view  of  our  public  schools. 

BOSTON.— The  last  report  in  hand,  that  for  the  half  year  ending  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1869,  gives  the  following  summary  of  attendance  for  the  period 
under  review.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools 
^as  33,994,  distributed  as  follows:  High  Schools,  1,143;  Grammar 
Schools,  18,039  ;  Pnna^ry  Schools,  14,730.  The  average  attendance  was 
31,671 — High  Schools,  i;  104;  Grammar  Schools,  17,031;  Primary 
Schools,  13,445.  The  whole  number  enrolled  is  not  stated.  The  in- 
crease during  the  year  was  897,  chiefly  in  the  grammar-schools.  The 
number  of  regular  teachers  employed  was  786,  of  whom  690  were  women. 
Twenty-nine  teachers  are  classed  as  special  teachers,  fifteen  of  whom 
taught  sewing  in  the  grammar-schools.  The  average  attendance  to  a 
regular  teacher  was :  in  primary  schools,  43  ;  in  the  grammar-schools,  45  ; 
in  the  high-schools,  30.     No  financial  statistics  are  given  in  the  report 

By  a  city  law,  bo)^  are  forbidden  to  sell  papers  or  black  boots  in  the 
streets  without  a  license,  and  they  are  not  allowed  a  license  unless  they 
attend  school  at  least  two  hours  a  day  during  the  school  year.  To  enable 
these  boys  to  comply  with  this  regulation,  two  schools  are  provided  for 
them.  The  average  number  belonging  to  these  schools  has  been  91. 
and  the  average  attendance  79.  Though  there  is  some  laxi^  in  execu- 
ting the  rules  provided  for  licensed  minors,  the  plan  of  requiring  them  10 
attend  these  schools  is  pronounced  by  the  Superintendent ' '  a  success, "  and 
*  *  the  schools  have  already  done  much  to  improve  the  character  of  the  classes 
who  attend  them."  The  establishment  of  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls 
might  be  taught  various  trades  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  branches 
of  elementary  education,  is  cautiously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  who  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how  for  such  schools  would 
be  pracifcable.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks,  however,  leads  us  to  surmise 
that  by  next  year,  or  the  year  next  following,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
come  dut  as  one  of  the  original  advocates  df  this  practically  practical  spe- 
cies of  elementary  education.  Mr.  Philbrick  is  certainly  wise  in  treating 
with  caution  an  ixmovation  that  conflicts  so  strongly  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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existing  school-system.     To  teach  children  not  merely  how  to  get  a  living 
by  actual  work,  but  to  aspire  to  do  it,  is  so  contrary  to  the  present  fashion, 
that  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  scholastic  opinion  can  reconcile  our  • 
educators  to  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

NEW  HAVEN. — ^The  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of 
age    in  New  Haven,  Jan,,   1869,  was  nearly  10,000.      For  the  school 
accommodation  and  instruction  of  these/ the  city  provided  about  6,000 
school  sittings,  and  employed  134  regular  teachers,  122  of  whom  were 
women.     The  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year  was  6,  j^j  ;  the 
average  number  on  register  being  5, 664.    The  average  daily  attendance 
-was  5,337.     The  average  daily  absence  was  293.     The  average  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  all  the  schools  was  41.     The  school  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  was  $95,954  ;  of  which  sum,  $72,954  were  paid  for 
teachers'  wages.     The  cost  of  each  scholar  was,  for  tuition,  $12.88  ;  for 
incidental  expenses,  $4.06.     During  the  past  year,  drawing  has  been 
added  to  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  all  the  schools.     Prof.  Bail's 
system  of  instruction  was  followed  under  the  author's  supervision,  and 
the  most  gratifying  success  is  reported. 

BURLINGTON,  Vx.— A  careful  school  census,  taken  Jan.,  1869, 
found  in  Burlington  1,308  families  having  children.  In  these  families 
there  were  999  children  beCween  5  and  10  years  of  age ;  889  between  10 
and  15  ;  and  635  between  15  and  20 ;  making  in  all  2,768  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  20,  including  the  high-school.  The  town  pro- 
vided school  sittings  for  946,  just  about  enough  to  accommodate  the 
school-going  population  under  ten.  The  number  of  different  pupils 
connected  with  the  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year  was  1,425. 
The  average  number  was  j*j6.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  606 
the  spring  term,  and  690  the  fall  term.  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 
year  (1868-9)  ^^  $12,816,  of  which*  amount  $8,523  were  paid  for  tui- 
tion. The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  one  of  the  average  number  belonging 
to  the  schools  was  $10.98  a  pupil.  The  whole  cost  for  the  average  num- 
ber was  $16.51. 

NEW  YORK. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  city  was  rendered 
by  a  Committee  on  Retrenchment.  From  that  report,  as  printed  in^  the 
Tipus,  we  select  the  following  statistics  : 

There  are  in  the  city  1 1 7  public  schools,  classified  as  follows  :  57gram- 
mar  schools,  41  primary  schools,  6  colored  schools,  13  corporate  schools. 
These  are  again  subdivided  into  46  male  departments,  44  female  depart- 
ments, 56  primary  departments,  6  colored  schools,  i  high  school,  2 
Normal  schools,  1 5  male  evening  schools,  1 1  female  evening  schools,  3 
colored  evening  schools.  The  13  corporate  schools  are  not  owned  by 
the  City,  but  participate  in  the  public  school  fund.  The  whole  number 
of  schools  and  departments  is  239.  These  schools  and  departments,  as 
at  present  organized,  are  conducted  by  the  following  staff  of  teachers  : 
182  principals  male  and  female,  164  vice-principals  male  and  female,  86 
male  assistants,  318  female  assistants  in  the  male  schools,  565  female 
assistants  in  the  female  schools,  1,050  female  assistants  in  the  primary 
schools,  6  principals  of  colored  schools,  32  assistants  of  colored  schools  ; 
5  music  teachers  of  colored  schools;  5  drawing  teachers  of  colored 
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schools ;  31  teachers  of  German ;  23  teachers  of  French  ;  85  teacheisof 
music  ;  5 1  teachers  of  drawing ;  3  teachers  of  penmanship  ;  7  teackzs 
of  science;  total  number  of  teachers,  3,411-  The  annnal  cost  of  this 
staff  of  teachers  is  as  follows  :  principals  and  teachers  in  the  male  depan- 
ments,  $559,750;  principals  and  teachers  in  the  female  departmesa, 
$35^95^;  principalsand  teachers  in  the  primaiy  departments,  $719,450; 
teachers  of  French,  German,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  scieno, 
#55,000;  colored  school  principals,  $9,300;  colored  school  assistasts, 
$118,940;  colored  school  music  and  drawing  teachers  (and  janitcH!^ 
i3i442.  These  items  are  independent  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  buildinf 
sites,  repairs,  rent,  fuel,  gas,  supplies  through  the  Depository  and  other 
incidental  expenses.  The  amount  set  apart  this  year  for  the  corponte 
schools  was  $69,751.77.  There  are,  in  addition,  the  following  o^ce& 
and  employees  of  the  department :  Superintendent  of  Schools,  fis^  As- 
sistant Superintendents  and  their  Clerk,  $19,900;  Superintendent  d 
Buildings,  Engineer,  Insjxjctor  of  Fuel,  Messenger,  Janitor,  and  Host- 
ler, $11,420;  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  seven  assislaDis, 
$20,000  ;  for  labor  in  Depository  in  receiving  goods,  delivering  the  same 
to  the  schools,  labelling  and  preparing  the  same  for  delivery,  $7.625 ; 
Clerks  to  twenty-two  Boards  of  Trustees,  $4,894.92.  The  Board  of  Ede- 
cation  consists  of  twehe  Commissioners,  who  have  the  general  sap&visioB 
of  the  schools,  the  appropriation  of  the  moneys  set  apart  for  their  maiih 
tenance,  the  purchase  of  sites  and  erection  of  new  schools,  the  fumisbing 
of  supplies  of  books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  lights.  There  are  also  no 
Trustees  elected  by  the  people,  five  for  each  ward,  one  being  chosen  each 
year  for  a  term  of  five  years.  There  are  twenty-one  Inspectors  of  Schools; 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  for  confirmation^  bj*  the 
Board  of  Education.  While  the  general  supervision  and  managraient 
of  the  schools  is  confided  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  details  arem 
the  main  left  tu  the  Trustees  and  Inspectors. 

The  Committee,  in  course  of  their  inquiries,  found  that  for  alterations 
and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  already 
made,  some  $58,000  will  be  required.  The  Committee  also  caused  to 
be  made  a  thorough  examination  into  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school 
buildings  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  prepared  a  correct  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  whole  number  of  seats  in  class  and  assembly  rooms. 
The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  for  the  year  ending  Dec  31,  i863, 
was  86, 154,  exclusive  of  those  attending  the  corporate  schools,  while  the 
number  of  seais  in  che  class  and  assembly  rooms  together  is  125,987, 
showing  an  excess  of  seats  over  the  average  attendance  of  Z%^zi.  This 
statement,  they  claim,  clearly  shows  that  no  additional  school  buildings 
will  be  required  during  the  year  1870. 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  educating  eacA  pupil  of  public  schools 
of  the  several  wards  of  the  City  in  the  year  1868,  exclusive  of  the  cost  o4 
sites  and  buildings  :  First  Ward,  total  cost  of  each  pupil,  $28. 77 ;  Sec- 
.oud  Ward,  $21.05  ;  Third  Ward,  $19.78  ;  Fourth  Ward,  $22.41  ;  Fifth 
Ward,  $26.52;  Sixth  Ward,  $26.74;  Seventh  Ward,  $26.15;  Eighth 
Ward,  $26.67;  Ninth  Ward,  $21.99;  Tenth  Ward,  $22.90;  EIe\-enih 
Ward,  $23. 70  ;  Twelfth  Ward,  $26. 54  ;  Thirteenth  Ward,  $21.15;  ^^our- 
teenth  Ward,  $32.68  ;  Fifteenth  Ward,  $24.57  ;  Sixteenth  Ward,  $23.93; 
Seventeenth  Ward,  $22.51 ;  Eighteenth  Ward,  $19.60;  Nineteenth  Ward, 
.$27. op  ;  Twentieth  Ward,  $20.28  ;  Twenty-first  Ward,  $22.41 ;  Twenty- 
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second  Ward,  $21.07.  A  small  portion  of  the  above  differences  in  the 
irost  of  educating  the  children  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  wards  con- 
isiin  more  grammar-schools  than  other  wards,  grammar-schools  being 
na  ore  costly  than  primaries. 

The   total  appropriation  reported   necessary  for  the  year   1870,    is 
(2,295,945.     The  sum  appropriated  for  1869,  was  $3,150,000, 

BROOKLYN. — ^There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  the  year 
ending  Jan.  31st,  1^9,  77,917  pupils,  including  15,310  readmissions. 
The  average  number  on  register  was  35,334  ;  the  average  attendance  was 
30,582,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered,  and  %^  per  cent 
of  the  average  register.     Of  the  37,193  pupils  on  register  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  11,569  were  in  the  primary  grades,  and  25,623  in  the  grammar 
g^rades.     The  number  of  classes  was  622 — primary  361,  grammar  261. 
The  number  of  regular  teachers  was  668,  of  whom  but  29  were  men. 
There  were,  besides,  fiy^  music  teachers.     The  average  number  of  pupils 
to  a  class  was,  primary  grades  71,  grammar  grades  44*     "There  is  not 
a  school-house  in  the  city,"  says  the  report,  "that  has  not  its  full  com- 
plement of  pupils ;  and  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  over-crowded, 
*This  is  emphatically  true  6f  the  primaiy  departments."    The  Superin- 
tendent modestly  disclaims  any  "discussion  of  new  theories  of  education" 
or  of  "  the  many  peculiar  methods  which  are  abroad  ;"  yet  that  does  not 
prevent  his  indulging  in  a  fearfully  highfalutin  essay  oft  civil  government, 
and  the  neglect  of  teaching  political  science.     The  "conclusion" — which 
occupies  some  five  pages — is  another  fearful  essay  at  powerful  writing, 
evidently  modelled  on  the  style  of  the  worthy  Superintendent  of  New 
York  City.     Mr.   Bulkley  feirly  rivals  Mr.  Randall  in  the  use  of  long 
words,  but  in  length  of  sentences  he  is  nowhere.     His  longest  flight  is 
only  six  feet,  carpenter's  measure.     Mr.  Randall  goes  twelve  feet,  easy. 
Apart  from  the  few  statistics  that  we  have  quoted,  the  report  is  interesting 
chiefly  as  a  new  illustration  of  Shuffle  and  Deal.     Witness  the  pages  on 
School  Libraries.      "While  the  Public  Library  is  an  institution  of  anti- 
quity, and  has  ever  been  regarded  with  interest,  '  The  District  School 

Library'  is  of  modem  date Of  its  power  as  an  educational, 

there  cannot  be  a  doubt     But  that  it  may  be  productive  of  evil  as  well  as 

of  good,  is  also  true Among  the  books  of  the  libraries,  may  be 

found  a  great  variety,  adapted  both  to  the  wants  of  the  young,  and  the 
more  mature  mind ;  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to*  all  classes  of 
readers.  Here  we  find  the  most  interesting  and  approved  volumes  in, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. — all  of  great  value  in  the  class-room.  ....  When  we 
look  over  these  volumes  and  consider  the  various  interests  they  represent, 
the  character  of  the  writers,  and  the  great  number  of  readers,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  here  is  a  power,  and  that  influences  will  emanate  from  these 
sources  which  may  be  potential  for  good  to  multitudes,," — and  so  on,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  old  ideas  are  rehashed  and  served  up  in  new 
connections  with  the  usual  skill.  We  have  caught  but  a  line  here  and 
there.  The  rest  may  be.  found  in  any  report  that  the  reader  may  have 
at  hand. 

JERSEY  CITY.— The  number  of  children  in  Jersey  City  between  fiv^ 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  about  12,000.  There  were  registered  in  the 
public  schools,  day  and  evening,  the  past  year,  6,954.  With  an  average 
register  of  3,835,  the  average  attendance  was  only  2,923,  thirty-eight 
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per  cent  of  the  number  admitted.  The  causes  of  this  very  low  avexa«t 
might  be  largely  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the  school  baildings,  and 
the  lack  of  school  accommodation.  Less  than  4,000  fittings  were  pro- 
vided, and  these  were  not  in  all  cases  the  most  inviting.  Of  school  No. 
I,  for  example,  we  read  :  "The  grammar  departments  are  tolerablj  wdl 
suited  for  use,  but  the  primary  department  is  badly  lighted,  badly  heated, 
badly  ventilated,  over-crowded,  and  unsafe."  Since  this  condexnnatifa 
was  written,  however,  the  building  has  shown  suchJndications  of  weak- 
ness that  the  Board  of  Education  has  voted  to  almndon  iL  "  All  the 
defects  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation,  that  exist  in  No.  i,  are  found 
also  in  Na  2.  In  both  schools  some  rooms  are  so  dark,  that  on  cioudj 
days  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
to  distinguish  the  features  of  children  on  the  opposite  side."  Scbod 
No.  3,  recently  repaired,  and  School  No.  4,  which  is  qnite  new,  are  bodi 
in  good  condition,  the  latter  especially;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  children  who  should  be  at  school.  Since  the  report 
was  made  a  good  deal  has  been  done  to  improve  the  schools  in  every 
respect,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  look  for  a  more  satis&ctory  exhibit  in 
the  next  report. 

NEWARK. — On  the  completion  of  his  tenth  year  of  service,  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Ne^^'ark,  Mr.  Sears  compares  the  school  statis- 
tics of  the  city  for  tfie  years  1859  and  1868.  The  population  of  Newark, 
in  1859,  was  about  70,000.  It  is  now  estimated  at  100,000.  The  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age  in  1859  was  17,047 ;  in 
1868,  it  was  23,421  ;  increase  37^  per  cent  The  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  day-schools  in  1859,  was  8,466  ;  in  1868,  the  number  was 
12,131  ;  increase  43  percent.  The  average  number  enrolled  in  1859 
was  4,990 ;  in  1868,  it  was  7,420 ;  increase  48^  per  cent.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  1859  ^^ts  97  ;  in  1868,  the  number  was  144; 
increase  48  per  cent  In  1859,  the  teachers'  wages  averaged  %2,^2  ;  in 
1868,  the  average  was  $560.  As  the  city  increased  in  population  only 
about  43  per  cent  during  the  period  under  review,  the  schools  appear  to 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  city's  progress.  According  to  the 
schedule  of  teachers'  salaries,  adopted  Dec,  1868,  the  principal  of  the 
high-school  receives  $1,900  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  $100  a  year 
for  the  next  two  years'  service.  The  male  assistants  receive  |8oo,  $1,000, 
and  $1,400  respectively,  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  $100  a  year  for 
the  next  two  years.  The  female  assistants  are  paid  $500,  $600,  $700 
and  $800,  respectively,  with  $50  a  year  increase.  The  grammar-schooi 
principals  receive  from  $1,500  to  $1,700.  The  vice-principals  from 
$600  to  $1,100  ;  the  assistants  from  $500  to  $800.  The  primary  prin- 
cipals receive  from  $550  to  $650 ;  the  assistants  from  $300  to  $550. 
The  total  cost  of  Ihe  schools  for  1868  was  $104,381.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  54  per  cent  of  the  enrolment 

OSWEGO. — According  to  the  census  of  Sept,  1868,  there  were  in 
Oswego  8,509  children  and  youth  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  the 
past  year  was  4,823.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  3, 127.  In  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  other  private  schools  there  were  enrolled  about  800 
pupils  more,  making  the  regular  school-going  population  somewhat  less 
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than  4,000.  The  number  of  permanent  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  was  71,  with  three  teachers  exlra  for  the  winter  evening  schools. 
The  average  attendance  to  a  teacher  was  44<  The  salaries  paid  to  teach- 
ers in  Oswego  are  smaller  than  the  salaries  usually  paid  in  towns  of  cor- 
responding importance.  The  most  paid  to  a  woman  teacher  is  |8oo, 
and  the  least  $350  :  the  average  being  $4 77*  The  highest  sum  paid  to  a 
znan  is  |i,8oo.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  29,  1869,  contains 
a  '  *  carefully  revised  and  amplified  course  of  instruction, "  which  deserves 
a  more  extended  notice  than  is  possible  in  this  connection.  We  design 
to  take  it  up  at  another  time. 

CLEVELAND. — ^The  legal  school  population,  which  includes  all  be- 
tween 5  and  2 1  years  of  age,  is  about  25,000.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  the  year  ending  August  31,  1868,  was  10,154. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  was  7,060.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  (^fiii-  For  the  instruction  of  these  children  the 
city  employed  157  teachers,  139  of  whom  were  women.  From  a  sum- 
mary showing  the  number  of  children  in  the  city,  and  the  number  en- 
rolled in  school  at  the  several  ages  from  five  to  twenty,  it  appears  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  all  at  six  years  of  age  go  into  the  public  schools ; 
that  from  seven  to  eleven,  inclusive,  little  more  than  half  are  registered  ; 
and  that  thereafter  the  proportional  number  diminishes  rapidly,  until  at 
sixteen  less  than  one  in  six  remains.  From  thirteen  to  sixteen,  inclusive, 
little  more  than  one  in  four  attends,  school.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
older  pupils  attend  during  the  winter  months  only.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  the  attendance  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures,  taken 
from  another  table.  Of  the  10,154  children  enrolled,  but  2,662  were  in 
school  the  entire  year ;  1,117  werein  school  less  than  two  months  ;  3, 244 
less  than  four  months ;  4>  140  less  than  six  months ;  5, 366  less  than  eight 
months ;  and  7,492  less  than  ten  months.  Of  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered, 2,216  were  absent  more  than  one  half-day  a  week  ;  520  were  ab- 
sent more  than  one  day  a  week. 

CINCINNATI. — ^The  number  of  youth  between  5  and  21  years  of  age, 
as  returned  by  the  takers  of  the  census  for  1867,  was  109,783-  Of  these, 
there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  26,352.  While  the  increase  in 
school  population,  for  the  year,  was  9,000,  the  increase  in  school-enrol- 
ment was  only  1,400 :  from  which  it  woiild  appear  that  the  schools  are 
falling  behind  in  growth.  The  average  number  em  oiled  in  the  public 
schools  was  19,536,  or  1,179  more  than  belonged  the  year  before.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  18,476,  against  17,323  for  the  year  before. 
The  per  cent  of  average  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled 
was  70. 1,  a  falling  off  of  1.4  per  cent  The  per  cent  of  attendance  on 
the  average  number  belonging  was  94. 5,  a  gain  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  The  average  number  of  teachers  employed  was  418,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $745.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
was  46.7;  the  average  daily  attendance  44.2.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil,  calculated  on  the  number  enrolled  was  $11.82;  on  the^  average 
number  belonging,  $16  ;  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  $16.68.  The 
total  expenditure  for  all  the  schools  was  $505,059,  of  which  $311,436 
went  for  teachers'  salaries. 
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CHARLESTON,  S.  C— The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  free 
schools,  for  the  year  1868,  shows  tliat  there  were  registered  in  the  public 
schools,  during  the  year,  4,425  children,  of  whom  1,653  were  colored. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  was  2,407;  the  average 
attendance,  1,956;  the  number  of  teachers  employed  was  60,  whose 
salaries  amounted  to  $28,500.  The  entire  cost  of  the  schools  was 
$38,887.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $8. 79  on  the  basis  of  registra- 
tion. On  the  average  number  belonging,  the  cost  was  $16. 15  a  pupil ; 
on  average  attendance,  it  was  $19.88.  The  finances  of  the  board  were 
seriously  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  the  State  Government  to  make  the 
customary  appropriation.  From  this  cause  the  Normal  school  was^nigh 
being  suspended  ;  but  the  timely  contribution  of  $1,500  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Fund,  enabled  the  Board  to  continue  the  school,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  was  originally  designed.  Notwithstanding  this 
financial  embarrassment,  and  the  destruction  Of  one  of  their  finest  school 
buildings,  the  Board  are  able  to  report  the  schools  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  at  any  previous  period. 

SAVANNAH. — ^The  number  of  children  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  city  Superintendent,  is 
6,600,  of  whom  3,000  are  colored.  The  number  of  white  children  who 
attended  the  public  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year  1868-69,  "^'^ 
1,039  »'  ^^  number  in  Catholic  schools  was  700 ;  in  "  Free"  schools  70 ; 
in  private  schools  600.  In  the  .colored  schools  the  enrolment  was  1,000. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  public*  schools  was  682.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  20.  The  school  expenditures  amounted  to 
$21,317,  of  which  $17,785  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  Superin- 
tendent reports  a  prosperous  year  with  the  schools.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  has  been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  instruc- 
tion more  efficient.  The  school  system  comprises  four  primai^',  three 
intermediate,  three  grammar,  and  two  high  schools. 

FRANCE. — ^The  resignation  of  M.  Duruy  is  to  be  deplored  for  bn'o 
reasons ;  first,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  may  indicate  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  secondly,  because 
of  the  immense  services  which  this  conscientious  Minister  has  rendered  to 
the  cause^of  public  education  in  France.  The  Opinion  NcUionale  thus  sums 
up  the  series  of  measures  which  M.  Duruy  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
within  the  short  period  of  six  years,  and  which  render  his  name  dear  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  throughout  the  country :  **  He  developed  popu- 
lar instruction,  drew  half  a  million  of  adults  every  winter  to  the  schools, 
elevated  the  condition  of  the  teachers  from  the  systematic  abasement  in 
which  it  had  been  kept  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  gave  a  legal  constitu- 
tion to  female  schools,  founded  special  secondary  or  professional  instruc- 
tion, rejuvenated  and  revivified  the  University,  and  renewed  the  system 
of  superior  instruction,  all  in  the  sense  and  interests  of  liberty.  No  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,"  adds  the  journal  in  question,  "will  have 
merited  as  large  a  place  in  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  And  what  de- 
serves especially  to  be  noted,  and  which  constitutes  our  hope,  just  as  we 
see  him  withdrawn  from  public  affairs,  is  that  all  the  things  which  he  has 
founded  can,  if  necessary,  sustain  themselves  unaided,  for  they  are  estab- 
lished on  a  principle  of  liberty,  and  on  the  participation  of  municipali- 
ties and  citizens  in  the  direction  of  popular  instruction." 
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IT  is  seldom  that  a  first-rate  foreign  book  is  republished  in  this  coun- 
try without  detriment  to  its  appearance.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  excellence  of  the  book  depends  to  any  great  extent  on  beauty  of 
engraved  illustration.  A  notable  exception  appears  in  the  Harpers'  edi- 
tion of  Hartwig's  "Polar  World." *  From  the  multitude  of  fine  illustra- 
tions of  arctic  life  and  scenery  at  the  command  of  the  American  editor, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  most  appropriate  have  been  selected 
to  accompany  Dr.  Hartwig's  text  The  result  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  original  edition.  The  author's  aim  to  convey  solid  instruction  under 
an  entertaining  form  has  thus  been  made  doubly  sure  by  the  help  of  the 
artist  and  the  engraver.  The  new  illustrations  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  Harpers'  Magazine,  and  the  book  of  arctic  travel  by  Atkinson,  Ross 
Brown,  Lord  Duiferin,  Hall,  and  Whimper. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders, 
though  lighter  in  character  and  less  instructive  than  the  first  three,  are 
likely  \.o  prove  quite  as  popular.  Vpl.  HI.'  treats  of  the  Intelligence  of 
Animals.  The  author's  design  is  to  show  that  our  "  poor  relations"  have 
more  sense  than  is  commonly  attributed  to  them  ;  and  he  does  it  by  nar- 
rating instances  of  action  that  corresponds  to  reasoning  in  man.  Vol, 
IV.'  comprises  a  number  of  hunting  stories  compiled  from  the  works  of 
ancient  and  modem  travellers.  This  book  will  be  especially  popular 
with  boys.    The  wood-cuts  are  its  least  commendable  features. 

A  GOOD  book  of  its  kind  is  *'  Day's  American  Speller,"*  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  words,  classified  and  arranged  for  easy  learning,  and 
undisguised  by  the  phonetic  devices  so  successfully  used  in  many  spelling- 
books  to  disfigure  our  common  English  words.  The  author  gives  the 
-words  in  their  usual  form,  believing  that  a  spelling-lesson  should  famil- 
iarize the  learner  with  words,  as  he  will  have  to  deal  with  them  in  after- 
life. His  theory  is  a  sound  one,  and  his  book  is  not  only  better  looking, 
but,  we  believe,  more  useful  in  consequence. 

We  know  of  at  least  one  teacher  of  Geology,  whose  standing  advice  to 
his  pupils  is  to  read  everything  of  Ansted's.  The  advice  is  worthy  of 
being  followed  to  the  letter ;  for  of  the  few  masters  of  the  rare  art  of 
writing  good  books  of  elementary  science,  D.  T.  Ansted  is  one,  and  one 
of  the  best.  We  never  take  up  a  book  bearing  his  name,  without  regret- 
ting that  there  is  no  one  to  treat  the  elements  of  Geology  in  the  same  style 
from  the  American  stand-point.     His  "Earth's  History" *  is  an  excellent 

*■  The  Polar  World;  a  Popular  Descrrption  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarc- 
tic Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig.  With  additional  chapters,  and  i6o  illus- 
trations by  the  American  Editor.     Svo,  cloth. 

*  The  Intelligence  of  Animals.     From  the  French  of  Ernest  Menault.     iimo,  $1.50. 

'  Adventures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World.  By  Victor  Meunier.  New 
York:  C.  Scribner  tc  Co.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

*  The  American  Speller.     By  Henry  N.  Day.     New  York  x  Charles  Scribner  8c  Co. 

*  The  Earth's  History ;  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology.  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  tt  Co. 
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liule  work.  In  spite  of  its  local  British  character,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
books  we  know  for  giving  the  beginner  a  general  idea  of  geological 
science.  The  tenth  chapter  is  especially  fresh  and  interesting.  In  treat- 
ing o(  the  geological  history  of  man,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  American 
text-book  of  the  kind 

• 
A  SERIOUS  objection  to  History  as  it  is  popularly  written,  more  espe- 
cially the  history  of  ancient  nations — that  it  gives  the  reader  more  tbia 
he  cares  to  know  of  the  achievements  of  the  few,  and  little  or  nothing  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  many, — does  not  hold  against  Mommsen's 
'*  Rome."'  This  masterpiece  of  historical  writing  gives  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  people,  while  it  narrates,  in  a  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  style,  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Roman 
nation.  Vol.  I.  comprises  two  Books, — ^the  first  covering  the  period 
anterior  to  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy;  the  second  that  from  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  in  Rome  to  the  Union  of  Italy.  The  chapters 
on  the  Original  Constitution  of  Rome,  Law  and  Justice,  Religion,  Agri- 
culture, Trade  and  Commerce,  Art  and  Science,  are  peculiarlj  rich  is 
information  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  histories. 

Miss  Martineau's  ''Biographical  Sketches"*  comprise  nearly  half  1 
hundred  memoirs  of  distinguished  personages,  contributed  by  her  to  the 
London  Daily  News ^  since  1852.  Nearly  all  the  sketches  appeared  as 
obituary  notices.  As  such,  they  convey  the  impression  which  the  com- 
pleted life  left  in  each  case  upon  the  writers  mind,  and,  as  she  believies, 
on  the  mind  of  the  society  of  its  time.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
volume  appear  evidences  that  the  subjects  of  the  memoirs  were  person- 
ally known  to  the  author.  She  speaks  from  direct  knowledge  ;  and  how- 
ever strong  her  likings  and  dislikings  are.  her  opinion  carries  weight  as 
that  of  a  keen  and  competent  observer.  The  sketches  follow  an  arbitiaiy 
not  a  chronological  order,  the  personages  being  classified  for  convenience 
of  reference,  under  the  general  heads — Literary,  Scientific,  Professional, 
Social,  Politicians,  Royal. 

TTie  Journal  for  Speculative  Philosophy,  for  October,  contains  :  I.  New 
Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  Fichte.  II.  Kant's  System 
of  Transcendentalism.  III.  Outlines  of  Hegel's  Logic.  IV.  Benard's 
Analysis  of  Hegel's  ^Esthetics.  V.  The  True  First  Principle.  This 
magazine  has  no  rival  in  the  English  language.  Its  aim  is  to  encouraige 
the  study  and  development  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  to  bring  about 
the  application  of  its  results  to  art,  science,  and  religion,  and  to  obtain  a 
philosophical  basis  for  law,  medicine,  theology,  politics,  education,  ait, 
and  literature. 

The  Journal  is  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  edited  by  Wm,  P. 
Harris,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  Two  dollars 
a  volume.     Single  numbers  50  cents.  > 


*  History  of  Rome      By  Dr.  Theodore  Mommsen.     Translated  by  the  Rcr.  W.  P. 
Dickson,  D.  D.     New  York :  Charles  Scribncr  &  Co.     1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  $1.50  a  toI- 

ttmc 

*  Biographical  Sketches.     By  Harriet  Martineaa.    New  York :  Leypoldt  &  HoJt. 
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Another  Barnes-Worman  Extra. 


**  SCHBRMKRHORN  &  Co.,  coHiered  and  exposed  at  every  point  of  their  attack  on  Prof.  Worman,  have 
conceived  the  very  amusing  idea  of  establishing  a  question  of  veracity  between  J,  W.  Schermerhom  and 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Ca" 

Thus  begins  the  October  issue  of  The  JSiuccrfionaZ  BviMw^-Bdra.  In  view  of 
Messrs.  Barnes  &  Go.'s  failure  to  refute^— indeed  their  failure  to  attempt  a  refutation 
,  of, — the  numerous  specific  charges  brought  by  our  reviewer  against  Mr.  Worman  and 
his  book  (for  a  recapitulation  of  which  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  pages  514-15  of 
the  current  number  of  the  Monthly,  )  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  their 
audacity  in  assuming  that  we  have  been  "cornered  and  exposed  at  every  point,"  or  • 
their  serene  confidence  in  the  gullability  of  the  public,  by  which  they  are  led  to  pre- 
sume that  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  to  be  settled  by  assumption,  rather  than  by  proof. 
It  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  them  that  People  reason. 

Is  it  weakness  of  brain,  or  weakness  of  cause,  that  leads  them  thus  to  avoid  the 
evidence  of  fact,  and  resort  to  begging  of  questions  and  blustering  talk  ? 

Do  they  suppose  that  a  question  is  carried  in  a  judicial  sense,  when  its  discupsion 
has  been  shifted  from  the  main  point  to  some  extraneous  and  irrelevant  matter?  The 
question  at  issue,  just  now,  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  personal  veracity.  T)yai  we 
may  consider  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  controversy,  inasmuch  as  our  version  of  the 
history  of  the  case  is  not  even  disputed  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  The  question  is 
v^hether  our  reviews  of  the  book  are  just  or  unjust  To  determine  the  latter  re- 
butting proof,  grammailcal  proof,  is  required,  not  endorsements  or  bluster. 

If  we  had  '*  conceived  the  very  amusing  idea  of  establishing  a  question  of  ve- 
racity between  "  A.  8.  B.  &  Co.,  and  ourselves,  do  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  for  a  mo- 
suppose  that  we  would  not  have  conceived  the  still  more  amusing  idea  of  fortifying 
our  case  with  a  little  collateral  evidence — say  that  notorious  "Scarlet  Letter,"  or 
such  records  as  can  be  obtained  at  the  "Periodical  Department"  of  the  New 
York  Post  Office?  Mr.  A.  0.  Barnes,  at  least,  will  understand  the  allusion,  and 
appreciate,  also,  how  effectually  "  a  question  of  veracity  "  has  been  established  at  the 
last  named  place,  as  well  as  farther  west 

As  no  attempt  is  made  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  to  reply  to  the  first  half  of  our 
September  advertisement,  we  may  assume  it  to  be  unanswerable.  No  attempt  is 
.made  even  to  relieve  Mr.  Worman  of  the  stigma  of  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  Berlin  University.     Facts,  it  seems,  are  sfytM^vMs  silencing. 

In  the  matter  of  Prof.  Kistler's  alleged  endorsement,  we  can  only  say  that  we  pre- 
fer a  man's  direct  testimony,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  any  indirect,  second-hand  testi- 
mony, even  when  it  comes  through  The  JSiuocUumat  BxIMxi^ 

Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  next  take  us  to  task  for  charging  them  with  calling  men  "pro- 
fessors "  who  are  not  so  much  as  teachers,  and  assigning  men  to  institutions  with 
which  they  have  no  connection  ;  and  say  :  "If  these  allegations  are  true,  aind  liavt 
any  relevancy  to  the  mcUier,  they  are  bj^  no  means  'trivial.*     More  'proofs'  wanted." 

Of  course  we  admit  that  to  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  such  conduct  vxndd  be  trivial  if 
it  did  not  bear  on  the  case  in  hand ;  but  it  happens  that  it  does  bear  on  this  case, 
and  consequently  is  not  trivial.  Fortunately  we  have  not  far  to  go  for  an  instance 
of  the  sort  required.  A  few  lines  below  the  call  for  more  proof,  is  an  endorsement, 
the  first  quoted  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.     It  reads  thus  : 

Frvm  Prv/.  Hkbman  Sjobrrg,  AMstm,  Texas.—"  The  bo^k^Uaut  m»  txctediHgly^  and  I  will  intro- 
•duce  it  in  my  dastes  next  session." 

Will  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the  institution  "Prof." 
Sjoberg  is  connected  with  ?  And  what  his  classes  are  ?  It  is  curious,  but  we  happen 
to  know  a  gentleman  in  Austin,  Texas,  of  the  very  same  unusual  name  ;  our  friend, 
however,  is  not  a  "  professor,"  but  a  clerk  in  a  revenue  office. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  other  irregularity  mentioned,  we  will  choose  a  case 
nearer  home.  Among  the  "  distinguished  educators  "  who  are  said  to  have  recom- 
mended Worman's  Grammars,  we  find  "  Prof  Wrage,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York."  From  our  investigations  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  person  of 
that  name  connected  with  the  University  of  New  Yo^k  ;  nor  has  there  been  any 
since  Worman's  Grammars  were  published.  Will  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  show  us  the 
records,  if  there  are  any  to  the  contrary? 
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The  inconclnsiveness  of  the  testimony  paraded  in  flEiYor  of  Worman*s  GranuDBr. 
so  long  as  the  charges  against  the  book  remain  nnrefuted,  has  been  shown  elfie- 
where  (p.  514) :  we  need  not  repeat  the  argnment  here.  We  willingly  admit  that 
Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  array  agamst  ns  the  names  of  some  excellent  scholars — men 
whose  opinions  are  well  worthy  of  high  regard.  Indeed,  as  evidence  of  our  oaxLfi> 
dence  in  their  good  judgment,  we  are  vnUing  to  inisi  ike  ca^e  to  their  decision  I  In  "the 
company  of  leamea  and  distinguished  men,  who/'  according  to  Messrs.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  **haye  unsparingly  denounced  the  reviewer/'  are  two  gentlemen  that  are 
widely  known  throughout  the  country,  namely — "Dr.  McClintock,  Fres'ulerd  </ 
Drew  Theological  Seminajy,**  and  **Prop.  Schem,  the  weli  Jcjiotcn  PhUohgisU  Hiitor  and 
AuVior,'^  with  neither  of  these  gentlemen  have  we  any  personal  acquaintance  -vrbat^ 
ever.  Both,  we  are  told,  **have  unsparingly  deyiounced  t?ie  ret'ieircr  ; "  and  Mr. 
Worman  is  a  special  protege  of  the  first.  Could  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  desire  two 
referees  more  favorable  to  their  cause  ? 

Suppose  the  two,  in  connection  with  some  other  gentleman  to  whom  they  can  have 
no  objection — say  Mr.  F.  W.  Christern,  of  this  city,  who  is  known  to  literary  men 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  scholarly  dealer  in  Foreign  books — be  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  decide  whether  or  not  Prof.  Fisher's  charges  against  ^fr.  Worman  and 
his  book  are  sustained  by  facts.  Like  the  first  two  gentlemeu,  Mr.  'Christem  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  us.  We  name  him  solely  on  his  general,  and  we  believe  justly  de- 
served, reputation  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  whose  opinion  will  have  weight 
among  cmtivated  men.  Mr.  Christern,  we  may  add,  is  not  a  publisher  of  scliool- 
books,  and  we  believe  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  German  grammar.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  be  Prof.  Schem,  or  Dr.  McClintock,  as  Messsrs. 
Barnes  &  Co.  or  Mr.  Worman  may  prefer. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  case  requires  any  such  arbitration.  We  surest  it 
merely  to  show  the  degree  of  confidence  we  place  in  Messrs.  Barnes  Jc  Co.'s 
assertions  of  support  from  competent  scholars,  and  to  hold  them  if  possible  to  the 
point  at  issue. 

We  have  nominated  the  three  gentlemen  specified — the  majority  of  whom,  it  most 
be  remembered,  are  said  to  have  ** unsparingly  denounced  the  reviewer:'' 

1st.  Because  we  admit  them  to  be  competent  judges; 

2nd.  Because  we  believe  them  to  be  honest  men  ; 

3rd.  Because  their  reputations  being  national,  their  decision  will  everywhere  be 
considered  authoritative; 

4th.  Because  their  prominent  positions  ensure  a  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  no  matter  what  their  prejudices  may  be; 

5th.  Because  their  residence  in  or  near  New  York,  and  near  each  other,  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  act  together  without  serious  i^iconvenienoe. 

Now,  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  let  us  have  no  more  begging  of  questions,  no  more  pala- 
ver about  irrelevant  matters,  until  this  matter  is  definitely  settled,  namely,  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Worman  and  his  book  are  what  our  reviewer  says  they  are.  Let  each 
specific  allegation  of  our  reviewer  be  met,  and  a  specific,  schohu-ly  decision  i-endered; 
and  we  will  accept  the  resxdt  We  will  do  more :  we  will  give  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Moiitthly,  and  then  share  the  expense  of  reprint* 
ing  and  scattering  broadcast  over  the  land,  all  that,  has  been  priuted  on  both  sides 
since  the  beginning  of  the  controversy. 

So  much  for  serious  business  :  the  rest  of  ihe  BvJUdin  we  may  notice  for  amuse- 
ment 

It  is  slightly  gratifying,  to  say  the  least  to  see  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  gire  over 
their  black-mailing  insinuations,  and  come  down  to  consideT  the  heiuous  crime  of 
"malicious  mischief."  The  charge  and  specifications  under  this  head  are  unique 
and  comicaL     Here  they  are  : 

The  ckargg  made  and  proven  is  maiieunu  muekief.  If  the  conduct  of  Schermeriiom  &  Co.  is  suscepti- 
ble of  any  other  construction,  the  following  chain  of  (nrcumstanoes,  and  not  we,  must  be  responsiUe 
for  it. 

I.  The  earlv  interviews,  »f  Mr.  Schermerhor^ s  seeking^-yit  least  three  in  number. 

a.  The  broxen  promise  that  the  second  and  not  the  first  edition  should  be  reviewed. 

3.  The  intrinsic  malevolence  and  falsehood  of  the  attack. 

4.  The  zeal  displayed  in  sending  it  to  the  entire  published  list  of  '  endorsers,'  most  of  tliem  not  subscri- 
bers to  the  Monthly. 

5.  The  refusal  to  publish  a  reply  without  payment.  The  amount  would  have  been  not  less  than  six  ktm- 
dred  dollars.  We  paid  eighty  for  the  two-page  advertisement  which  was  the  least  we  could  say  pending  a 
detailed  reply  from  our  own  presses. 

6.  The  subsequent  bitter  pertinacity  displayed  by  publisher  and  reviewer— unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
book  reviews. 

7.  The  delay  of  three  months  in  vindicating  what  Mr.  S.  now  considers  his  wounded  honor. 

8.  The  select  and  cliaste  style  of  argument  resorted  to  when  at  last  driven  from  his  lair  by  our  pereroptocy 
demand,  viz:   "Liar  "I    **  Coward"  11    "Villian"  I !  1 
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Q.  The  hct  tbat  the  **  Monthly  "  must  by  hook  or  by  crook  be  largely  supported  by  the  school-book 
puoliahers. 

lo.  And.  that  it  is  notorious  for  its  scandalous  abuse  of  the  best  books— ahtays  exct/iiMg-  those  published 
or  obtaiaed  on  special  terms  by  Schermerboru  &  Co. 

Beware,  oh,  dealers  with^A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  lest  the  interviews  you  may  have  with 
that  sensitive  firm  may  some  day  be  forged  into  links  of  *'  a  chain  of  circumstances  " 
convicting  you  of  nuuid/nts  mischiefs  or  some  offense  unspeakably  worse !  Admit- 
ting, for  uie  moment,  that  it  would  have  been  supremely  malicious  in  Mr.  Scher- 
merhom  to  seek  '  *  early  interviews — at  least  three  in  number  "  with  Messrs.  Barnes  A  Co. , 
provided  Worman*a  Grammars  were  the  subject  or  object  of  the  imterviews;  what  would 
De  the  degree  of  malice  in  case  the  interviews  were  710^  of  his  * 'seeking,"  and  Wor- 
man^s  Grammars  were  not  the  occasion  of  the  interviews  ?  We  gave  in  our  September 
advertisement  a  brief  history  of  those  terrible  <* interviews,"  the  truth  of  which 
Messrs.  Barnes  A  Co.  have  not  dared  to  question.  Now,  will  Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  deny, 
under  his  own  signature,  that  those  three  mterviews  of  which  so  much  is  made  in  the 
Bulletin  were  held  at  his  (A.  8.  B.'s)  request  ?  And  will  he  authorize  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  proposition  thereupon  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Barnes  to  Mr.  Schermer- 
hom  ?  Which  proposition  we  may  add,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  had  not 
the  slightest  connection  with,  or  bearing  on,  Worman  or  his  books. 

The  peculiar  malevolence  displayed  by  us  in  reviewing  the  second  edition, 
instead  of  the  first,  would  be  more  apparent  if  there  were  any  likelihood  that  a 
supremely  bad  first  edition  would  be  transformed  by  the  author  into  a  supremely 
good  second  edition.  After  our  reviewer's  showing  how  the  blunders  of  the  first 
edition  were  multiplied  in  the  second,  one  would  think  that  Mr.  Worman  and  his 
publishers  ought  rather  to  feel  grateful  that  it  was  the  first  and  not  the  second  edi- 
tion that  was  reviewed. 

The  third  specification  *<the  intrinsic  malevolence  and  falsehood  of  the  attack," 
modestly  begs  the  whole  question.  If  it  was  so  false  and  malevolent  lohy  donH' 
Messrs.  Barnes  A  Oo.  prove  U  f    Perhaps  the  **  Committee"  wiU  explain  why. 

We  plead  guilty  to  the  satanio  malice  displayed  in  sending  the  reviews  *<  to  the 
entire  publifiSed  list  of  'endorsers.*"  Of  course  they  have*all  written  condoling 
letters  to  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co. — or  how  would  they  know  we  sent  them  the  reviews! 
It  was  cruel,  no  doubt,  to  wound  their  feeling  in  that  pointed  way:  nevertheless  we 
took  a  peculiarly  malicious  delight  in  doing  i^  even  as  we  now  take  delight  in  assur- 
ing Messrs.  Barnes  k  Co.  that  very  many  of  those  who  were  •*  not  subscribers  to  the 
Monthly  "  have  since  favored  us  with  their  subscriptions.  After  this,  we  will  give 
Mr.  Worman  a  new  cent  with  a  hole  in  it,  for  every  new  endorsement  of  that  he 
will  get  from  those  same  gentlemen. 

*'The  refusal  to  publish  a  reply  without  payment"  is  another  instance  of 
mischievous  malice.  It  was  aggravated  no  doubt  by  an  equally  pointed  refusal  to 
admit  a  reply  wUh  payment 

The  refusal  was  based  on  the  following  grounds  : 

L  It  was  too  late  to  add  matter  of  any  kind  to  the  number  in  which  *' space  " 
was  demanded. 

2.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  have  matter  of  any  kind  forced  upon  the  Monthly  by 
anybody. 

3.  The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  generally  exercises  his  own  judgment  in  accepting 
or  rejecting  matter. 

4.  He  would  not  accept  contributions  of  the  BvMm  order  of  merit  on  any 
conditions. 

The  advertising  pages  of  the  Monthly  are  free  to  anybody  who  will  do  as  we  do — 
pay  for  the  space  occupied. 

The  sixth  specification  is  evidence  of  what?  Malice  or  mischief,  or  both  together? 
To  establish  either,  it  strikes  us  that  it  must  be  shown  that  w^  have  been  pertina- 
dons  in  wrong-doing — which  remains  to  be  proved.  As  matters  stand,  Messrs. 
Barnes  k  Co.  could  not  have  given  us  a  greater  compliment 

How  a  three  months*  delay  in  exposing  the  weakness  and  trickery  of  Messra 
Barnes  k  Co.*s  ostensible  ** reply'*  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  nwXicUMs  misclii^t  vo 
confess  our  inability  to  see.  Granting,  however,  that  it  xjdoM  be  evidence,  we  plead 
not  guilty  to  the  charge.  In  our  September  advertisement  we  said  that  a  public 
statement  of  the  fSMttB  of  the  case  was  especially  necessary  since  the  appearance  of  Uie 
blustering  challenge  in  a  later  issue  of  the  BiHktin.  The  date  of  the  chimenge  is 
SqpUmber.     Where  do  the  three  months  come  in  ? 


Another  Barnes-Worman  Extra. 

Messrs.  Barnes  &  Go/s  adroitness  in  taking  to  themselves  nncomplimentary  titles 
evinces  a  self-consciousness  truly  amusing.  This  is  what  we  said  by  way  of  i&nstrm- 
tion.     It  seems  to  have  been  **  o'er  true  "  ! 

A  lie  well  stuck  to,  it  has  been  said,  is  iis  good  as  tlie  tratli.  For  nrtain  purposes  it  may  be  ;  hd  it  wnat 
be  sttick  to.  The  reitoUite  sticking  to  a  lie  commands  a  measure  of  resfftct  for  the  liar,  as  well  as  credence 
to  the  lie.  It  show^  (what  all  admire  more  or  less)  courage,  hackbmu^  crooked  though  it  be.  But  no  soch 
respect  is  due  to  the  liar  who  lies  and  denies  it  at  the  same  moment.  Ht  is  a  villain  and  a  coward,  who 
deserves  contempt,  and  contempt  only.  _  A.  S.  Rames  &  Co.  are  welcome  to  all  they  will  gain  by  their 
course,  so  long  as  they  dare  not  abide  by  it  in  their  own  office. 

Supposing  the  ninth  specification  to  be  true  (though  it  is  absnrdly  fiedse),  do 
Messrs.  Barnes  k,  Co.  imagine  that  we  would  in  such  case  be  likely  to  alienate  so 
powerful  a  means  of  support  as  their  house  might  be?  Isn't  the  npeeificfttioii 
slightly  damaging  to  *'  the  charge  made  and  proven  " — malicious  mischief  Besides 
if  we  are  so  dependent  on  the  school-book  publishers,  why  should  we  not  pursae  the 
customary  plan  of  conciliating  them  by  praising  all  their  publications  ?  The  simple 
fiict  that  we  have  steadily  pui-sued  an  independent  course  in  the  matter  of  school- 
book  criticism,  praising  and  blaming  according  to  judgment,  without  regard  to  the 
friendship  or  enmity|t>f  authors  and  publishers,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fidsity. 
as  well  as  the  absurdity,  of  the  specification. 

But,  they  say  (10),  that  -*  the  Monthx^t  is  notorious  for  its  scandalous  abuse  of  the 
best  books— always  excepting  those  published  or  obtained  on  special  terms  '*  by  our- 
selves. What  this  assertion,  without  proof,  has  to  do  with  the  charge  of  **  malicious 
mischief"  in  our  review  of  Worman's  Grammar,  is  not  clear.  As  a  "circum- 
stance "  it  is  not  only  irrelevent  but  false.  And  no  better  evidence  of  the  foolishness 
of  the  charge,  is  needed,  than  the  previous  claim  of  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Go.  that  we  have 
been  especially  severe  on  their  books  (which  is  possibly  true,  since  they  have 
published  a  larger  proportion  of  inferior  books  than  any  other  house)  taken  in  con- 
jiection  with  the  fact  known  to  every  dealer  in  school  books,  that  no  house  in  the 
trade  is  freer  witii  *'  special  terms  "  than  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  The  conditions  are  sim- 
ply incompatible. 

The  hilarious  attempts  of  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  to  keep  up  a  show  of  victory  by 
bragging  of  the  *•  success  "  of  the  book,  are  natural  and  pardonable.  They  succeed 
best  that  way,  for  it  distracts  attention  from  the  uucontroverted  proofs  of  ^e  worth- 
lessness  of  the  book.     How's  trade  in  Omaha? 

A  pretty  illustration  of  their  humerous  way  of  putting  things  may  be  seen  in  their 
notice  of  Prof.  Fischer's  last  article  (Sqpt,,  p.  391  j. 


The  indefatigable  critic  continues  to  butt  his  head  against  a  stone-wall  (O,  envious  wall  0  and  grow*  more 
tnd  more  addle-pated  the  while.  He  proves  (I)  that  good  Carman  to  the  Frenchman  is  bad  German  for 
the  English  now  shaking  student,  and  fortifies  it  witli  Latin  quotation.     It  were  madness  to  dispute  such  a 


self-evident  proposition. 

Would  any  one  else  think  of  annihilating  a  charge  of  wholesale  plagiarism  of  the 
w^orst  sort  possible,  in  such  a  cheerful  style  ?  The  established  tact  tnat  Mr.  Worman 
stole  his  exercises  from  another  man,  is  treated  as  if  not  worth  mentioning.  The 
more  damaging  fact  that  he  did  not  know  enough  of  German  to  discover  that  the 
stolen  exercises  were  not  German  at  all,  but  German  words  strung  on  the  idioms 
of  the  French  language  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  those  same  idioms  to  German 
students,  seems  equally  unworthy  of  notice.  The  only  noticeable  thing  that  they 
can  make  out,  is  the  alleged  attempt  to  prove  that  '*good  German  to  the  Frenchman 
is  bad  German  for  the  English-speaking  student " — which  no  one  else  will  be  able  to 
discover.  Such  keenness  of  vision  to  see  what  is  not,  coexisting  with  such  cheer- 
ful blindness  to  what  is,  would  be  astounding,  if  we  did  not  know  and  under- 
stand the  grievous  obliquity  of  moral  vision  under  which  our  opponents  suffer. 

Trickery  and  misrepresentation  of  the  sort  exposed  above,  in  connection  with 
much  talk  and  a  parading  of  many  "endorsements,"  have  thus  far  constituted  the 
whole  of  their  policy.  The  point  at  issue  has  been  constantly  evaded.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sporting  fraternity,  they  have  done  nothing  but  danoe  around  the  zing. 
They  must  now  come  to  the  scratch,  or  throw  up  the  sponge.  Let  them  stir  up  the 
proposed  committee  of  arbitration — ^the  majority  of  whom,  they  assure  us.  have  **  un- 
sparingly denounced  the  reviewer  " — and  show  the  world  some  acceptable  evidence 
of  their  claims.  Until  they  do  this,  all  their  talk  goes  for  nothing,  since  our  allegeKl 
criminality  hinges  entirely  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  reviews. 

Let  us  have  a  report 

J.    W.    SCHERMERHORN    &    Co., 

l^ublUhers  ^^jim.  Educational  ^fontAiy.' 
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ISTew  Eeader  Every  Month. 


TEACHERS  everywliere  are  calling  for  Bomething  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Beading  Books  now  used  in  the  schools.    These  compila- 
tions, however  ezceilent  of  their  kind,  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
pf  the  times.    American  bojs  and  girls  are  dissatisfied  with  their  dnll- 
neas  and  lack  of  life.    First  o£»all  things,  children  now-a*dajs  demand 
Aoveltj.    Beading  Books  as  a  class  lack  this  indispensable  charm.    Be- 
ing permahent,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  also  at  all  times  fresh 
and  interesting.    No  matter  how  choice  and  appropriate  the  selection 
fhey  contain,  the  pnpils  soon  get  tired  of  them  and  want  something  new. 
Every  teacher  knows  with  what  animation  a  class  takes  up  a  new 
Header.    Olad  of  the  change,  and  cations  to  know  what  the  new  book 
contains,  the  boys  and  girls  read  it  through  in  a  few  days.    The  class- 
reading  drags  dowly  after.    Long  before  the  book  is  done  with  as  a 
iext-book,  the  selections  have  ceased  to  be  novel,  and  consequently 
haxe  become  uninteresting.    As  the  pupils  lose  their  zeal,  the  reading 
exercise  grows  dull  and  tiresome,  and  in  the  end  seems  rather  to  create 
a  distaste  for  reading  than  a  love  for  it    Hence  follow  the  frequent 
changes  of  books  and  Series  to  the  cost  and  consequent  displeasure 
of  parents.  ^ 

In  some  places  the  daily  newspapers  have  been  introduced  to  meet  the 
want  of  fresh  reading  in  the  class-room,  and  to  supply  to  pupils  the  in- 
formation concerning  current  events  that  most  school  children  are  so 
de&cient  in.  Such  papers,  however,  are  manifestly  unfit  for  the  school 
room,  both  in  style  and  matter.  What  is  good  in  them  is  generally  of 
too  advanced  a  character  for  the  young, — ^presupposing  as  it  does 
maturity  on  the  part  of  the  reader,T-while  very  much  of  the  contents 
of  the  best  regulated  papers  is  unfit  to  be  read  by  children.  The 
longer  our  boys  and  girls  are  kept  from  an  acquaintance  with  police 
reports,  and  the  horrible  crimes  and  casualties  that  form  the  staple  of 
ordinary  newspapers,  the  better  it  is  for  them. 

Juvenile  papers  and  magazines  have  been  tried  in  other  places,  with 
some  advantage  over  the  common  reading^  books.    The  greater  part  of 
such  children's  Hteratnre,  However,  is  too  puerile  and  trivial  for  the  ma-** 
joritj  of  Bcholar%  even  when  it  is  at  all  adapted  for  class  reading. 


A  NEW  READER  EVERY  MONTH. 

Between  the  javenile  mag&zinee  and  the  old  folks'  magazines^  there  is 
an  hiatos.in  onr  first  class  periodical  literatore  that  needs  to  be  filled. 
In  filling  it  the  wants  olthe  schools  in  the  matter  of  fresh  and  at  the 
same  time  instructive  reading,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  youth  for  some 
bridge  between  our  purely  juvenile  and  our  first  rate  adult  Kteratare 
would  be  supplied. 

To  meet  these  special  needs,  the  undersigned  prox>o8e  to  begin 
shortly  the  publication  of  a  New  MiLstrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  ih$ 
School  and  FamUy,  to  be  called 


The    Reader. 


The  Beadee  will  be  of  Crown  Octavo  size,  of  not  less  4han  Ninety* 
six  pages  a  month,  dearly  printed  on  toned  paper  and  finely  illustrated — 
making  two  volumes  a  year,  of  about  six  hundred  pages  each,  witti 
many  illustrations.  The  volumes  will  begin  with  March  and  Septem- 
ber, to  accommodate  the  usual  school  terma 

The  reading  matter  will  be  maiMy  selected  tram  the  writings  of  tiie 
best  authors  in  every  department  of  literature  calculated  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  young.  Qreat  care  will  be  taken  to  have  the  selections  of 
the  very  highest  order  of  literazy  merit,  and  sudbi  as  will  combine 
entertainment  with  profitable  instruction.  The  cultivation  of  a  pure  liter- 
ary taste,  and  a  desire  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  writings  of  aU 
ages,  will  be  a  leading  purpose  of  the  Magaadna  The  cmginal  matter  will 
consist  principally  of  digests  and  summaries  of  current  news,  designed 
to  make  the  readers  acquainted  with,  and  to  create  in  them  a  lively  in- 
terest in,  the  events  of  the  day.  Special  pains  wiU  be  taken  to  provide 
readable  sketches  (with  engraved  illustrations  when  needed)  of  the 
moi:e  important  achievements  of  engineering  and  mechanical  wkjH^  and 
such  other  manifestations  of  the  world's  progress,  as  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  class  for  whom  The  Reader  is  intended. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that,  to  the  young,  all  literature  is  new,  and 
considering  the  use  to  be  made  of  The  Reader  in  the  schools,  our  plan 
of  choosing  matter  for  its  instructive  value  and  literary  merit,  without 
regard  to  its  age,  will  meet,  we  t^ink,  with  general  approbation.  It 
wiU  certainly  enable  us  to  offer  from  month  to  month^  a  greater  variety 
'of  first  rate  [reading  than  could  be  brought  together  in. any  other  way. 

A  Prospectus  giving  teruMy  etc,  vrill  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks. 

J.  W.  SchermcFhorn  &  Co., 

/A  f^OHd  Si.,  Jfew  IMt^ 


0-0#10^ 


SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 


HILLAI^D'S  READEI^S— New  Series. 

0"n-LARD'S  PRIMAEY,  OR  FIRST  READER,  Uliistrated; 
1    Hillard's  Second  Reader,  Illustrated ; 
Hillard'8  Third  Beader,  IlliiBtzatod  ; 
Hillard's  Fourth  Header,  Illastzated  ; 
Bollard's  Inteimedia^  Beader,  lUostiated  ; 

JSRIIuDd's  Fifth  Beader,    )  With  an  origizial  Treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof 
Hillard's  Sixth  Beader,  (  ^  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 

WALTONre    ARITHMETICS. 

Walton^B  Prinmiy  Arithmetic ; 
Walton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic ; 
Walton's  BlnairatiTe  Practical  Azithmetio ; 
Walton's  Arithmetioal  Table ; 
Key  to  Walton's  Tfeble— Part  1 ; 
Key  to  Wahdn's  Table— Part  2. 

^WORCESTEI^'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

Worcester's  Pictorial  Boyal  Qiuttto  Dictionaiy ; 
Woroestefr's  UniyerBal  ana  Critical  Diotionaqr ; 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary ; 
Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionary  ;'^ 
^  Woccester'B  Primary  Dictionary. 

WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Woreester's  Primary  Spelling  Book ; 
Worcester's  ComprehensiTe  Spelling  Book ; 
Worcester's  Prononncing  Spelling  Book ; 
Adamd*  Spelttng  Books,  for  advanced  Classes,  Examinations,  &c 

READING  GHARTS^To  flccompany  Hillard's  ReaderR. 
Eight  CHABT8,  mounted  on  four  large  Cards,  26  inches  long  by  90  inches  wide. 

These  Charts^  it  is  belieyed,  will  proTc  a  Tery  important  aid  in  teaching  young 
>tipils  to  take  ttie  first  steps  in  Beamn^  and  Spelling.  Greater  progress  can  be 
zuMle,  and  man  interest  aroused,  by  theur  use,  than  by  the  use  of  any  First  Beader 
ilone.    The  Latest,  Cheapest,  and  Best  School  Charts  published.    Pnce  $3.50. 

Seavey's  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

SB-WJtlTTJSN  AXD  BBOtTOHT  DOWN  TO  THE  FBE8XMT  TIME. 

Containing  utmattA  new  features  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  commend  it  as  the  most 
iMJaUe  Sd&OOL  HESTOBT  yet  published. 


Conespondenoe  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  aboTe  Books.    A  mj 
Bbcnl  diseoont  will  be  giren  for  first  introduction. 
pt^  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application.  Addsbsb— 

OEOItGH3    F.    PHELPS, 

Com  «/  j;  JF.  8ckermerham  S  Co^ 

14  Boad  StvMt,  Ktrm  T«Hk. 


NATURAL   HISTORY   STORE. 

The  Amerioan  School  Gabinet  of  Mineralogy,  and  Qeology, 

£Bubraclit|r   SOD  duuwcterlsil*    speoimeJAs  of  leiMlltt|i^  filtneraU,    R4K>lm,   and 
F*««ils,  (irltli  fbir  exceptions)  ftont^  Anterfean  loeallttes. 

Ther  are  th«  best  collections  adapted  to  popular  use  that  hare  yet  been  ofiered,  and  are  jsartkohriv 
adapted  to  Schools.  GnU  paipa  has  been  taken  in  their  cpmplMion,  and  it  has  beea  a  special  am  to  nuke 
thsni  tlioroughly  American,  which  have  been  carried  out  except  in  a  tew  casesi  where,  firooi  the  nature  o(  ibe 
s|)eciinen,  ftirei^  ones  ware  necessary. 

The  arraneement  follou'ed  is  that  of  Daaa*a  Mannal  of  Mincraloffjr.  Every  ipecyiaen  is  MP9^  »^  ^ 
good  nnd  uniform  size,  the  average  measure  of  each  being  two  and  a  half  izkcbea,  the  we^lu  of  vUc  anuic 
collecticn  being  about  seventy  pounds. 

The  tiTst  division  relates  to  Mineralogy,  tlie  second  to  Metallmimr,  tly  third  to  the  Asokk  locks^  aad 
the  fourth  to  the  tossiliferous  rocks,  prinapall^  of  the  New  York  series. 

A  complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  apphcatioii. 

2'Ae  price  of  the  Sets  is  S40,   7Pithout  Case:   ^60  .eompicte,  in 
^lack  nahiut  Case  nicely  fitted  up,  inctudinff  paekinff. 

Also,  collections  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  smaller  sited  specimens  of  MINERALS,  likewise  ^imgA 
according  to  Dane's  Manual,  iur  |io,  catakiiKnes  of  which  will  be  finvtslitd  ea  application. 

l^liolls. — Collections  of  150  species,  arnmged  acoordiog  to  Soweity^s  Mantul  of  Condtologyi  »^' 
accurately  aanied.  Price  I20.  300  specimens,  X15  named  species,  of  Golf  of  California,  Central  Ameiic^ 
and  Panama  Shells.     Price  $ao.      %t  specimens,  -m  named  sp^ea,  of  European  Shells.     Piioe  |U. 

Fossils— Sets  df  zoo  for  %%%.  B1.0WPIPB  Cx>Llbctions. — too  mioerals  in  case,  $ia.  Scalssop 
Hardness,  including  the  diamond,  I7.  CftvsTAL  MoDCLS.— Set  of  fifty,  ^la;  of  twenty-fiTS^  |t. 
Insbct  Pins,  %xzi  per  1000 ;  25  cts.  per  100. 

mi*cli3.— 100  choice  skins,  from  North  Amenca,  Braai^  and  Auatralia,  accurately  named  far  asdcD- 
tlfic  collection,  %yi. 

A^irates.^A  laree  collection  of  Polished  Agatea  hat  ioat  been  romvod  from  Germaiijr.  The 
beauty  and  ndiness  of  these  specimens,  varied  as  they  are  in  fntemai  formation  and  higk  colors,  makes 
them  extremely  desirable  as  ornamental  minerals.  The  price  ranges  from  50  cts.  to  ^3.  A  set  of  twehe, 
giving  a  good  variety,  will  be  furnished  for  $ia 

Enplectslla  spedosi,  or  Venus  Flowor-basket— Thh  elegant  Cor^  Sponce,  from  its  novelty 
and  beauty,  tr>gether  with  its  recent  introduction,  has  met  a  rapid  sale.  The  aopply,  newerer,  noCbciug 
yet  exhausted,  they  will  be  furnished  for  %$  each,  and  carefolly  padeed  so  that  tfiey  can  be  Ibrwanlcd  to  any 
part  of  the  country  safely. 

Parlor  Aquirla  Tanlca— Two  sizes,  conuining  ten  and  aixteen  gallons,  cast  iron  frames^  bighly 
Japanned.     Prices  %\t  and  %»t. 

Artlllctal    Ejres   for   Birds    and    Hamittals,    IVlioleaale    and    Retmll. 
SO'  A  Prie*  LUt  ctf  £yea  furnithti  M  a/JpficatbA.'W 

CHARJLES  O.  BREWSTER, 

fO  Tretnont  Street j  Sosion,  Mass* 

Cincinnati,  and  2S  Steeek€7*  Street,  ^en^  lorJt,  ^ 

Have  now  ready  for  Canvassers  that  admirable  book, 

ABBOTlf^S     I«IF£     OT    CHRIST. 

JESUS  OF  N.\ZAKETH :   His  Life  and  Teachings,  by  Lyman  Abbott.     With  Designs  by  Dorf, 
De  Laroche,  Kenu  and  others.    Crown  8vo,  clotl^  beveled  edges,  saa  papes. 
**  In  many  respects  it  is  the  best  Life  of  Christ  that  has  appeared." — PntsiyttnoM,  PkUade^^kim^ 
"  It  is  a  boek  of  great  b6&uty  and  i>ower."— iPrr.  T.  L.  Ct^itr^  Z>.  D,, 

also: 

History  of  tlie   I>ostruotlon   or  •Jertimi'lein* 

WUk  Mapt  and  Engmmngt.      And  will  soon  be  ready,  •with  an  latrodoctioD  by  Horace  Gieaky, 

Anterloan    Honte    Book   of  Practical    and    Sclentlde    lafbraaatlon. 
1^*  AgtnU  n»i*iM£  ikei*  Bo^Jkt  get  excltuive  i^rriisry  mmd  Uke  mm/  Otrmi  germs.     Send  for  CSwoalan. 

Oar  Clostrated  Gatalogae  of  School  Material, 
.     ^  iTor  xsoo  ana  »to. 

Represents  Apparatus,  Books,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  School  Fumitora  of  aeveial 
soperior  moden»  styles,  and  many  other  *'  Aitidea  for  eveiy  SchooL"  HmUd  §m 
demmnd  ^ith  Stam/. 

J,  W.  Schermerhorn  <ft  Co., 

Pnbllalieni  and  BlanaflsetnrefS,  14  Bond  S4«,  Wew  Ydrk. 


FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 


A  NATTOAI,,  PRACTICAL  ASD  ATTBACTIVE  SERIES 

OF 

r     ZSTBKI8ZVSL7  UTTBOSVCSD  AKD  TTSEB  WITS  XlTCRfiASXITi}  SATXSFACTIOH. 

V*«ie«r*s  pint  I«««son«.    (inuiitrated.)       I    Feltei>«0  Iutcrm«df«te  Arl<1iinM.lc. 
V*«I<er*0  Primavy  Arlthmrtle.  (IIlus)     I    Feltcr'n  Orammajr  Sc-liool  Arithmetic. 
V*«l«er*s  InteUcctnal  Arlihmetle.  |    Felter*«  Practleal  Arithmetic. 

ARlTIUIBTICAIi  TBACHIBTO. 

A.  paraphlet  of  48  pases,  embodying  the  best  system  of  teaching  the  science  on  Prof.  Fbltbk*s  prin- 
ciple and  metlM>ds,  and  containing  numerous  Testimonials  from  prominent  leadiers*  will  be  sent  free» 
paid,  to  any  address.    TEACUERa  SEND  FOR  A  COPV. 


•JUiSt   I?vil>llsliod  t 

COOLEYS  TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY: 

AN  ACCURATE,   MODERN,  AND  SYSTEMATIC  EXPLANATION   OF  THE 

SBIiBMfiSNTAnY  PRI1ffCIPI«B9  OF  THB  SCHSWCB,  ADAPTBD  TO  fTSB  19 
HIOH-SCIIOOI.9  AND  ACADXSBIIKS,  l^mPTH  HiXiUSTRATldHrS. 

By  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 
Prv/ttsor  ^if  Nmtmml  StknM  m  lUw  Vimk  Sittig  KomttU  SckocL 

One  VoL  Umo,  vitb  n«moroiis  DlustratloiUy  vmiform  vitli  '^Codley's   Natural 
Philosophy/'   Fxiooy  $1.23. 

^liis  Tolnme  is  designed  to  be  a  Text-Bo^  of  Chemistry,  salted  to  the  wants  of  Hish-Schools  and 
Acaidemtes.  It  is  believed  tliat  the  following  features  of  the  work  adapt  it  to  the  purpofe  vot  which  it  was 
designed  : — x.  It  contains  no  more  than  can  oe  wattered  by  average  classes  in  the  time  usually  given  to  the 
studv  of  Chemistry  in  the  High-Scli'ols  and  Academies,  a.  It  is  thoroughly  systematized  ;  the  order  and 
development  of  subjects  is  thought  tb  be  logical,  and  the  arrangement  of  topics  espeoally  adapted  to  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  chiss^oom.  y.  It  is  written  in  accordance  1111th  modem 
theotics,  and  no  pains  liave  been  spared  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  iairly  represent  the  preunt  state  of  the 
science  as  for  as  the  elementary  character  will  permit.  ^ 

A  VALUABLE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  TEXT-BOOK. 

Om  VoL  Uae,  vith  anmerou  IUnstrai!os&  .  Price,  $L60. 

DAY'S  AMERICAN    SPELLER. 

iSloiuetlilnir     "Ney^p     @ystcniatIo     and      Valiial>lc« 

llie  method  of  PROF.  DAY  as  presented  in  this  excellent  Spelling  Book  is  expressed  by  one  line  in 
the  preface :— "To  Spri.l  is  to  namb  thk  ALrHABSTic  Soufios  that  makr  up  a  Writtrn  Word." 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  words  carefully  selected  and  classified  are  arranged  with  reference  lo  their 
A//habetk  elements.  One  fkiitf  is  kept  in  view,  the  Spelling  of  Words,  not  Definition,  nor  Acce;uation, 
bat  simply  SpflUn^.  Classes  of  Latin  and  Greek  Derivatives  are  given :  also  lists  of  foreign  word.<,  and 
ftill  dictation  exercises. 

C02TTEKTS: 

Alphabet ;  DeAuitions :  Rules  of  Svllabication.  Pi imer  Exorcises.  Vowel  Elements.  Consonant 
Element.*^  Diphihongs.  Hcroonyms.  Words  alike  in  Spelling  but  dliTcrent  in  Meaning  and  Pionunci* 
ation.  W^ords  with  Silent  Letters.  Paronyms,  or  Words  of  Like  Origin  :  Clas-s  I.  Compound  V/ords. 
Paronynw:  Class  II.  Vernacular  Prefixes.  Paronyms  lCLissJI  1 1.  Latin  and  French  Prefixes.  Paron- 
yms: Class  IV.  Greek  Prefixes.  Paronyms'  Class' V.  SufBxes.  Paronyms:  Class  VI.  Internal  Change. 
Words  from  the  Greek  Language.  L^tin  Words  and  Phrases.  French  Words.  Miscellaneous  Foreign 
Woids.  Names  of  Persons.  Names  of  States  and  territories  and  their  Capitals.  Wotds  Spelled  in  Dif- 
ferent Ways.  Abbreviations.  Dictation  Exercises.  » 
Price  for  Examination  and  Intcoduction,  Fifteen  Ceate  eacli.    Send  for  a  Copy. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER&CO.,  Publishers. 

004  XSvoad-vroy.  Ne-w  Yorte. 


SPECIAX.    A^NlSrOUlVCEMElVT  Z- 
.    CHANGE    OF    PUBZISHJBB8. 

SHELDON  &  CO..  498  and  500  Broadway. 

NEl>r    -STORK,  • 

Would  annoniice  that  they  hvre  pxnchMied  the  entire  list  of  SCSOOL  AKS  ffffiftfJlF 

TEZT-BOOZS,  fozmerly  puUished  by  Mason  Bboxhebs,  Kew  Yorl^ 

embracing  the  following  TfJnable  standard  books : 

IiOSSIWG«8  HISTORIES  OF  THS  VRITSD  STATES.    A  Complete  Series  for 

all  CUsMS.    Eleontly  Illustrated. 

IXMISIlfO'S  PRmARY  HISTORY.    12inn.  338  pp.    Price $100 

liOSSmCPS  ORAMMARi-SCHOOI.  HISTORY.    Umo.    (Nearty  ready.) 

IiOSSIHO*S  con  HOST  BCHOOIi  HISTORY.    ISmo,  878  pp.    l^ce 1  75 

I<OSSIirG«B  PICTORIAI.  HISTORY..    By  Benson  J.  Lowing,  author  of  "  Eield- 
xBook  of  the  ReTOla|ion,'*   •*  lUoatrated  Family  Hiploiy  of  Ae  Unittd  State^**  etc    isaob 

434  pp.    Price ~ —  . --^.— — ^-*-^ t  01 

Each  of  these  works  is  complete,  and  enbraoes  the  history  of  oor  coantry  from  its  discorery  to  its 
present  administration.  The  entire  series  is  characterized  by  cfaasteness  and  deamess  of  styles  accmcy  of 
sutement,  beautv  of  typography,  and  fiilnets  of  illostration.  It  is  admkab^  euited  to  dass  fedtations  by 
copiodi  narsmai  notes  and  questions,  ^kh  greatly  assist  the  teacher,  w^bile  its  viewa|  portrait^  naps, 
and  diaarams.  have  the  utility  and  attractiTcness  of  obiect  lessons,  aidinc  the  comprehension  of  the  leanxr. 
The  author  has  spent  the  greater  p»t  of  his  life  in  collecting  materials  for,  and  in  writing  history,  and  has 
'  abflitjr  and  reputation  are  a  sui&oent  guarantee  that  the  work  has  been  thoroasUy  done,  and  a  acdea  of 
histories  prodnoed  that  will  be  invaJuable  in  training  and  educating  the  youth  of  our  cooatiy. 

▲  STROXOMICAIi    SEBISft* 

nATTISOBTS  PRIMARY  ASTROHOMY.    ]2mo,  168  pp.    Price.., 40  30 

MATTXSOSr^S  HIGH-SCHOOI.  ASTRONOBIY.     12mo,  252  pp.    Priee 1  25 

RURRITT^S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HEATEFS.*  Itmo,  352  pp.    Price 1  25 

RURRITT*S  CEI«ESTIAl4  ATI«AS.    Large  qnarto,    Priee 125 

By  Prof.  Hiram  Mattison.  A.M..  and  Elijah  U.  Burritt.  A.M. 

These  works  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  perspicnity,  as  weU  as  the  beaatyaad  aplaca  of  their 
pictorial  illustratioxu. 

FRSKCH    ftSRIEft. 

PUTNEY'S  EiffilY  USSSONS  IN  FRENCH.     12ino.  137  pp.    Price $0  80 

PINNE Y*S  FIRST  ROOK  IV  FRENCH.    I61DO,  182  pp.     Price. . . 60 

PINNEYdKBADOM'SPRACTICAIi  FRENCH  TEACHER.  12BO,008vp.  PHee.  1  50 
PINNEY  4(  ARNOUI<T«8  FRENCH  GRAHMAR.     Crown 8vo.  320  pp.    Price..  2  00 

PINNEY'S  EI«E1IIENTARY  FRENCH  READER.     12mo,  192  pp.    Price 1  00 

FINNEY'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READER.     12ino,  344  pp.    Price 1  50 

'wiij:.iaiiis's  engi*isi^i»io  French.   i2mo,  366  pp.  Price:. l  50 


SPAKISH    SERIES. 
PUIlfBY  dfc  BARCEIX>*8  Pntctical  SF^mftsli  Teaclscr.    12fllo.  360  pp.    Priee..  1  50 

IsATlUf. 
PRINCIPIA  I«ATINA ;  an  Introdmetlon  to  t|ie  Itatln  lAn^wage.    By  Charles 

D' Urban  Morris.  M.A.  Rector  of  Trinity  School,  New  York,  formerly  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford^ 

i2mo,  32ipp.    Price ~ ^...... —  . —  . — 150 

%*  A  Latin  Grammar  on  an  entirely  new  plan. 
KAJHES'S  EltEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM.    By  Henry  Home,  Ijord  Kame8.  Judge 

of  thS  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  etc,  etc..  with  analysis,  and  translations  of  andent  and  ibreiga 

illustrations.     Edited  by  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M.    Crown  8vo.  504  pp.    Price............. ..    ITS 

MOORE'S  EliEHIENTS  OF  SCIENCE.    Hy(>eorge  lloore.  Principal  of  Grammar 

School  No.  10,  New  York.    i6mo,  160  pp.    Price - — T5 

PRINCIPIjES  of  perspective.    By  Herman  Kriisl,  formerly  of  Ihe  Home  and 

Colonial  Schools  in  London,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Massachusetts  InsUtntes.    Royal  8vo»  64  pp. 

Price -  -— .-    1  M 

IVEIjLS'S  physic AI«  geography.    Loppon  in  Phyaicrtl  (Jeogrnphy,  witk  Mspa, 

Charts.  Diagrams,  and  Pictorial  Ilkntrattons.    By  Walter  Wells,  AM.    4to,  ssS  pages.     Price    1  50 

Any  of  the  abwt  boU  by  maU  on  reeeipi  t^lht  f^itt^    Addreu, 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  A98  df600  tBroadwayj^  JT.T. 


^ImdU  Prise  for  tlio  LadiM.   The  flneeb,  moit  pleesteg  and  coflOgr  FABLOS 
ENSBAVINS  erer  pablifihed  in  America,  presented  as  a 
Fjre&iiun  to  eacli  Solttcrlber  1 

THE  USEFUL,  THE  ENTERTAINING  and  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 
THE  MOBEI.  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICA. 

>EMORESTS  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY. 

A  Magazins  of  Practical  Utility  in  the  Househpid,  a  Mirror  *of  the  Fashiona,  and  a  Literary  Conser- 
icor  of  Surpaasiog  Interest  and  Artistic  Excellence. 

"Xist  to  the  echo,  hail  the  soond, 
From  every  oiurter,  lo  !  it  comet ; 
A  Mai^ine  of  wortli  is  found. 
Exalting  both  our  taste  and  homes.'* 

VHE  118X71711  m  Dbhokbst's  Monthly  compriaes  the  UtUUtet  of  Fashwtu  m  Ladies'  and 
Hildran's  dress,  including  fitU-size  Fashionable  Pattema,  colored  Steel  Pbtes,  etc :  Gardening*  both 
seful  and  oinamental,  adapted  to  Ladies ;  Modd  Cottages,  with  their  sarroniklings ;  and  Heme  niatten 
t  «U  their  departmenta. 

THE  ENTBHTAIHIlf  G  comprises  Original  Stories  and  Poems  by  the  best  aathors.  Spicy 
tenia.  Talks  to  Women  by  Jennie  June,  Literary  and  Art  Gossip,  etc,  and  Popular  Music  by  the  best 
oMiposers,  etc ,  etc  / 

T3BDB  BSAb'X'Xjk'UXj  comprises  noroeitms  Illustrations,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  printing  on  the 
oest  calendered  paper,  in  the  best  manner,  got  up  in  a  style  to  form  a  splendid  Volume  for  binding  at  the 
nd  of  the  year,  and  altogether,  a  monthly  risitor  that  no  lady  of  taste  or  economical  houtewifo  can  aiford 
o  be  without 

The  finest,  most  pleasing,  and  costly  engraring  ever  published  in  America,  to  Be  presented  as  a  premium 
o  each  subscriber. 

The  engraving,  a8  by  35  inches,  u  from  the  origbal  painting,  entitled,  *'  Thb  Pic-Nic  om  ths  4TH  ok 
July." 

The  painting  took  a  whole  year,  and  b  considered  the  finest  of  the  enthe  list  of  numentus  popular  pro- 
loctioaa  by  Lily  M.  Spencer,  llie  engiaving  was  tlie  labor  of  four  years,  by^  three  eminent  artists— John 
ECo^rfs,  John  Halpin,  and  Samuel  Hollyer ;  the  last  named  having  been  induced  to  come  from  Europe 
expressly  to  finish  it  The  engravers  have  abljr  seconded  the  successftil  labors  of  the  painter.  None  but 
artists  can  folly  appreciate  the  skill  and  labor  lavished  on  this  engraving.  The  general  effect  is  very  fine 
and  impressive,  and  the  delicate  finish  tb  the  heads  will  bear  the  most  minute  inspection.  Tlie  union  of 
ine  and  stipple  is  executed  with  unusual  ability,  and  their  skillfiil  combination  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  aocoeae  of  the  engravers  in  this  unsorpaased  proof  of  tlieir  artistical  genius. 

The  work  on  the  engraving  alone  cost  over  seven  tliousand  dollars,  besides  the  cost  of  the  copyright,  and 
is  MknowledBed  by  compelent  jodgea  tha  most  elaborately  finished  huge  work  of  art  ever  engraved  in 
America. 

Filse  copies  of  tliis  magnificent  Picture,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  worth  $xo  each,  are  to  be  given  as  a  Pre- 
mium to  each  Subscriber  to  Dbmoksst's  Momthlv  Magazink.  Yearly  Subscriptions  only  lliree  Dol- 
lars, and  Ten  Cents  (which  is  to  be  sent  with  the  subscription),  fo(  the  postage  on  the  engraving,  (whkh 
will  be  mailed  securely  done  up  on  a  roller). 

This  is  ceruinly  the  largest,  most  liberal  and  splendid  premium  ever  ofiered  to  single  subscribers  bv  any 
mrtriisher,  and  ammSs  an  easy  and  economical  way  for  any  one  to  secure  an  elegant  iroik  of  art.  a  Parlor 
Picture  that  is  onlv  next  to  a  piano  in  the  wa^kfof  omamtntation,  and  a  perpetual  reminder  of  a  day  which 
ooght  to  be  cherished  and  held  in  remembrance  bv  every  true  Americatt. 

The  reception  of  this  magnificent  picture  will  take  eveiy  one  by  surprise,  and  m-e  do  not  venture  anything 
in  aaying  tliat  |io  will  not  procure  another  that  combines  so  much  of  mterest  and  beauty. 

Specimens  of  the  Magazine,  m'th  circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  will  beaent  to  any  given  address,  co^ 
ft«e,  on  receipt  of  15 cents.    Address,  DEMORESTS  MONTHLY,  838  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BEST  BOYS*  ANP   GIBUT   MAGAZINE. 

DEMORESrS    YOTTNG    AMERICA. 

**  Tm  most  spariding  Jnvenfle  Masaztne  ever  issued,"  and  Splendid  CmtoMO  Pictusrs  of  Audubon's 
Bvds  of  America  as  supplements,  and  other  fine  Engravings  in  each  number.  The  November  and  De- 
cember numbers  free  to  new  subscrilxars. 

I'his  most  instructive,  entertaining,  and  best  Juvenile  Magazine  comprises  numerous  and  novel  features 
that  are  peculiariy  its  own,  and  entirely  free  from  the  gross  exaggerations  so  common  to  juvenile  literature. 
Our  monthly  Yotmc  Amckica  presents  the  finest  colqg^  and  other  engravings,  the  best  stories,  puzzles, 
prisest  music,  and  a  host  of  new  and  interesting  subjec^  that  will  not  only  seaire  the  attention  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  but  serve  to  purify  and  elevate  their  minds,  communicate  much  valuable  information,  and  prove 
a  well-spring  of  pleasufe  in  the  household. 

Yearly  subscription,  It.scl  with  a  good  Microscope,  or  a  pearl-handle  Pocket- Knife,  or  a  beautifol 
Book,  as  premium  to  each  saoacriber,  and  splendid  premiums  given  for  dubs.  Single  Copies  16  Gents. 
Mailed  five.    Address  

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOBEST, 

838  Broadway,  N*  Y* 

or*  specimen  copies^  with  Circulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

*«*  New  subscribers  sending  in  before  the  first  of  January  next,  will  tcceive  the  Norember  and  Decem- 
ber Dumbers  free. 


5oth  Volume  !    Change  in  Form  ! ! 
-     UOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUB80EIBE. 


Mh  ^ktmU^ml  §mtM\ 


Has  now  reached  its  50th  Volume*  and  with  th«  Jannxrj  No.,  1870,  a  STew  Series  will  be  c 
in  a  new  form  (the  Octavo)^  and  many  inproftinents  will  be  vradft.  It  Is  espedaUy  devoted  to  the 
**  SciBMCE  OF  Man/*  his  inprovement  Mfiialfy,  Mffrm/ly,  Pkjsualfy,  and  Sccialfy,  by  all  the  raeans  m- 
dicatedhy  Science.  Contains  PMRBMOLOcy-'th^  location  and  function  of  all  the  Oiigans— with  directiooa 
fi>r  restraining  and  cultivating  the  Faculties ;  and  Physiognomy,  with  all  the  *'  Sigxs  of  CnASACmu 
and  how  to  read  them :"  EruyoLoGV,  or  the  Natural  History  of  Man ;  Practical  Articles  oa  Physiol- 
Of^Y,  DzsT,  Slbbp,  Exbrcisx,  and  the  Laws  of  Lifb  and  Hbalth.  Portraits,  Sketches,  and  Bi^gia- 
l)hies  are  important  features. 

As  a  Guide  to  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Educating  and  Training  Children,  this  Magazine  has  no 
superior,  as  it  points  out  all  peculiarities  of  Ouracter  and  Disposition  ;  much  general  and  useful  infionna* 
tion  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  is  given,  and  it  is  intended  to  he  tHe  most  iateresttng  aad  ixistnctivB 
Pjctokial  Family  MACAZiNB-published.  - 


JfailceA  af  ika  &&ehJL. 


Few  books  will  betlcr  repay  perusal  in  the  familv  than  this  rich  storehouse  of  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment, which  never  fi&ils  to  iliu9trate  the  practical  philosojihy  of  life  with  its  Hvelv  expositions,  appropriate 
anecdotes,  aud  agreeable  sketches  of  distinguished  individuids. — Ntvt  Ycrk  Trthunt, 

We  do  not  know  anv  periodical  which  presents  sudi  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  imtmctive  mat- 
ter—biographical  sketches,  short  essays  on  scientific  and  other  {practical  subjects^  directions  for  the  main- 
tenance or  regaining  of  health,  discussions  of  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day— as  the  Phrbnological 
JouRNAi^ — Evening  MdiL 

However  muck  people  may  diftr  in  opinion  about  the  Science  of  Phresulogy,  no  one  will  venture  to 
dispute  the  £ict  that  the  Journal,  published  by  S.  K.  Wells,  of  New  York,  is  one  of  ihe  fiaiest  Mafasines 
ill  the  country,  'llie  engravings  alone  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  Joi-rnal.  whUo  the 
thoroughly  sensible  articles  upon  heahh,  as  well  as  every  other  interesting  topics  should  render  at  vecesaaiy 
i n  every  household. — A  merican  Ifoutenn/e.  ^ 

A  great  amount  and  variety  of  useful  and  instructive  matter  finds  its  way  into  this  Phrbnqlogic\l 
monilHy.  It  is  progressive  and  liberal  in  the  good  sense  of  those  terms— a  readable,  valuable  joomal. — 
Smtday-Schccl  Times. 

The  Ambrican  Phrenological  Journal  is  the  most  admirable  magazine  of  tlie  kind  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  table  of  contents  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  of  sufficient  variety  to  plesse  the  most  £uti- 
dioiis  taste.  It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  lor  the  end  it  claims  to  liave  in  vie«'— the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  socially,  intellectuauly,  and  spiritaally.— t^Mi'trrfVf(f  MagMUne. 

0 

TIDlXl^rS  8— A  New  Volume,  the  50th,  commences  with  the  January  Number.    Pablishcd ' 
Monthly,  at  $3  a  year,  in  advance.    Single  numbers  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.    Qubs  of  ten  or  mope^ 
$>2  each,  and  extra  copy  to  agents  or  Tiik  Journal  {^<)  and  Tub  Chrtstian  Union  (^2.50).  to  new  sub- 
srribers  for  both,' for  14.  or  with  Tmb  Rural  New  Vorksr  ($j)  for  $4.50.    Supplied  to  Teachers  and 
Clerj^ymen  at  club  rates. 

We  are  now  ofTeriug  the  most  liberal  premiums  e^r  given  to  clubs.  Inclose  15  cents  forspedmcu  nmn- 
bcr  and  list  of  premiums.    Address  » 

«•  H.  "W^JELiLS,  FixWisliei-, 

380  BBOAOWAT,  NB^W  TOaK. 


%•  I?IirLE]VOI-«OGY.— Our  Annual  Session  for  Profhssional  Instruction  will  optn 
January  4th,  1870.    For  Circxilar  conuining  particulars,  address  Phrenological  Journal,  New  Yoric. 


The  Riverside   Magazine, 

For  Young    People. 
isro.      fouhth  YE^xt.      isro. 


1.  Han's  Christian  Asderaen's  Kev  Stories  will,  m  before,  be  ooxi- 
tribated  to  tlie  **  Rivkksise"  in  aJvgtice  of  pabiicntlon  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

2.  Vieux  Bfonstaclie,   the  **Bivebszdb'*  &Torite,  will  tell  <'How  iho 
CSaptiiin  cnme^y  a  Legacy."    lUa^trated  hy  Daulkt. 

8.  Indian  Club  Bxereises,  and  other  Qymnastics. 

4«  ^^  Jake's  Wedding^'^^d  other  Btoriea,  by  the  anthorof  ''Ainalee.'* 

5.  ^  Tike  Bniiding  of  a  Raiiroad.''    By  Jacob  Abbott. 

6.  Stories  from  tlie  Old  Knglisli  Poets  and  Dramatists. 

7.  Tlie  lUenaf^erie*    With  many  BlostrationB. 

8.  Fairy  Poems  and  Pictures.    By  AmneTTB  Bishop. 

9.  Anne   SilTernail's  *  L«ittie    Artists,    tlieir    Stories '  and 

PIctnTM. 

10.  Natural  History  and  Science,  History  and  Bio^nraphy. 
U.  Motker  Goose's  Melodies,  Set  to   Music;  Nursery  Songs  and 
plot  area. 

1S(.  Dil^Ileries.    By  H.  L.  Stspbzns.    An  abundance  of  Biddies. 

Contribations  from  Paul  H.  Hatve;  S.  A.  Brook;  Poutb  Cmato^l:  the  authors  of 
"  8usle  Books."  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  ♦•  Dream  Children,"  »•  Ting-a-Lingr  "  SeveA  Stormy 
Sandays,*'  **The  Ijsst  of  the  Hnggermaggera." 

Pictures  by  F.  O.  0.  Darlbt.  (I.  L  Stephens.  Gaston  Pat,  B  B.  Obnsbll,  C.  Horrnr, 
U.  L.  bTOKB,  Thomas  Nast,  H.  W.  Hbrbick,  G.  0.  Lambdin,  and  othera. 

SXTBSCRIPTIOS,  $2.50  a  year,  !%•  advance ;  to  Clerj^ien  find  Teachers.  $2;  single 
copies,  25  cents ;  3  copies.  |6  50 ;  6  copies.  $10.  Thus,  by  procuring  four  foil  gnhscriptions, 
the  fifth  is  obtained  free.  10  copies,  $'iO,  and  an  extra  copy  gratis.  Sample  copies  20  cents. 
Prospectuses  free. 

CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  MAGAZINES  AND  PAPERS. 

The  Publishers  of  the  "  HivkaSTDB"  will  receive  subscriptions  for  that  and  other  Usgar 
sines  and  Papers  at  the  rates  t;iven  IJeloir.  It  ts  not  necessary  that  these  should  bo  sent  to 
the  same  address,  but  only  that  the  amount  scut  by  the  pei-son  should  be  that  advertised. 
Whoever  fends  dub  money  in  this  way  is  requested  to  state  the  exact  addreas  or  addresises 
to  which  the  magazines  are  to  be  sent. 

TUE  mVSIiSIDC:,  $9  90,  and 

Ptttnani^s  Magazine,  $4,  at $5  6o 

Tfce  Oalaxy,  $4,  at 5  4o 

Harpev^a  Monthljr,  1|4,  at 9  50 

Harper's  IVeclclyt  •*♦  ** .' 5  50 

KarpeVs  Basar  (Weekly),  $4,  at 5  00 

Tlie  Nnraery:,  $1  50,  at 3  00 

Wew  York  Home  Joamal  (Weekly),  $3,  at 4  50 

f^r^TnaiAJL,  nooi^  :piii33i:itJM:s. 

.The  Pnbliehers  have  decided  to  rentrict  their  premiums  for  new  aubscriptions  entirely  to 
bookit,  anid  they  make  the  following  liberal  oflf^r,  to  hold  good  only  untii  Fttn-uary  1,  lb70. 

lyiey  make  lhi»  offer  to  alt  $utscriber$  vrho$e  names  are  on  (heir  boi.kM.  For  each  and  every 
POD  »ub8eriber^s  name^  accompanied  by%2  50,  they  ki7/  tend  one  dollar^ a  ttcrth  in  bf/ok*  from 
Ih&r  lUi  uf  pubfietitionM,  If  any  one  not  a  subscriber  desires  to  svail  himself  of  this  oflfer.  he 
luu*  only  to  send  hij  own  subscription  in  addition  to  the  cames  hq  procures,  when  be  will  be 
entitled  ^  obtain  premioms  The  Publishers  de^iie  in  this  way  to  ccknowiedgo  the  favors 
received  from  their  regular  subscribers.       mST  Catalogues  sent  free.  «„ 

HURD  &  HOUGHTON,  Publishers, 

459  Broome  St.,  yew  York* 
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A  NEW  AND  USEFUL  SCHOOL  DTHENTIOl. 


a7iiEi 


Ruler  md  Mcil  Case  Siatei 


Vttaddltka 

to 

'WeightorSlM. 


lBY«attdbj 

W<  J.  BHBEB, 

Ckhf  Qeil  Bi^dtltnaiAB  ]bstkntiM« 

uid  7rjt£t^  P-oUie  Sohodi, 

WaiMagtoB. 


A  RULEK  markod  with  a  9oaIo  of  i!ictt«8,  o(e.,  sIldM  in  a  gfoore  on  the  sM*  of  the  abvlo  tmaf, 
the  poiicil  ease  being  &  ehorter  and  deeper  grooTe,  eoTered  l^  the  sliding  rnler. 

V  THE  IBTAirrAGES  OF  THIS  SIATE  OYEBL  ALL  OTHEBS  ABEt 

1.  It  proTldes  a  bclek,  ii«efal  not  onlir  te  ehlldren,  hat  adaUs. 

S.  It  faruUliei  n  r«H>T  kvls,  traf uing  the  ejo  to  a  knowladge  of  sise,  dlstaaceii  ete. 

8.  It  affords  a  rcadj  mean*  of  tncMsorins  lengths,  cte. 

4.  It  faellUiitcs  aeqalrlng  a  knowledgo  of  fractions,  and  aids  In  arithmetioal  eperatio&s.  ^ 

5.  It  It  of  grrat  ntio  la  drawing,  cspedallr  maps,  goomotriail  forms,  ete.  w 

e.  It  Mtves  slato-pendls  from  hrvakiag,  this  item  alono  pajing  the  cost  of  the  slate  la  a  few  weaka. 

7.  It  Promotes  a  haW  of  nealaeee  aad  order—a  place  being  proTided  for  the  pemdl,  the  peacU  can  alwafi 

Se  put  in  Its 'p/aos. 

8.  The  noiKe  in  schools  from  peneils  roUlQf  down  deata  earn  bo  prerented. 

0.  It  has  the  strongest  frame  and  tho  bout  qnallt/  of  PennsjlTanla  slate  In  the  markoL 
19.  With  all  these  improTements  it  is  sold  at  about  tho  same  prioo  as  ordinarj  slates. 


IT  m  BECOMMEKDED  BY 

Hon.  CTnntT  BAmsAitn,  of  (hoDopaHment  of  Edncation ;  Prof.  Jos.  n»KT.  of  the  Smflhsonlan  Tastltetlea: 
Dr.  Maclrax,  of  l*rinceton  College ;  Dr.  Babsakd,  of  Colnmbla  College,  Mew  York :  Prof.  Jogsr  8.  Uakt,  of 
llie  State  Normal  School  of  Mew  Joraej ;  and  all  aehooi  offleers  and  teaohera  who  hare  seen  it. 
Adopted  btf  the  School  Board  for  aU  tho  Sehoois  in  Ifaahington  CUy,  .Fe^  lO,  XS99. 

*'I  hare  been  much  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  tho  improToment  in  Sehool  Slates  made  by  Kr.  Bhees. 
It  soenu  to  mo  that  the  rablic  Sehoois  would  be  groatlr  aerred  If  Ur.  I(ho4»ii'  ideas  wore  adopted.** 

EDWARD  SHlPPBJr, 
Prosldont  School  Controllom,  Philadelphia. 
"  I  think  highly  of  yonr  Rnler  and  Pencil  case  Slate  Frame,  and  vor/  oordlallj  Mcommcnd  it  to  tcachera 
and  pupll4  as  an  urticlo  of  maai/M  utility." 

JLOHN  D.  PniLBRICK, 
Saperintottdenl  of  Schools,  Boston. 
"The  Rhees*  Patent  Slate  appears  to  me  to  be  a  rerr  groat  improrement    The  additional  applianoes  are 
rimpLi  bat  highly  uff/ul,  and  will  prore  a  rorr  valuaUa  nUl  both  to  pnpll  and  teacher.    I  choorfolijr  oem* 
mend  it  to  tho  fttrorablo  notice  of  Teachers  and  Managers  of  Schools.'* 

nBJTRT  KIDDLB, 
As<t.  Snper^nteodeut  of  Schools,  IfowTork. 
*' We  bellere  that  it  is  reallj  an  eseetletU  in^ention^  and  that  it  will  be  geaerallx  aoceptablo  to  papUa 
and  teaohera.'* 

J.  W.  BCHERMERHORIT  k  CO., 
Am.  EUncational  Jfoaihly,  Mew  York. 
"I am  pleaded  with  Its  ftte/ul  dstiffn  and  simpllcltr.    A  slate  with  this  frame  will  bo  rery  attraetlre  to 
children,  and  they  cannot  fail  of  receiving  groat  benefit  from  its  use.    I  should  be  glad  to  see  tho  apparaloa 
in  nil  onr  Freodmen's  Schools." 

J.  W.  ALVORD, 
Oeaeral  Supt.  Schools  in  tho  Soath,  Washlagtoa. 
"The  Mew  foatnre*  which  yon  hare  added  t)  that  indispensable  roqnlaite  for  every  sehool  boy  and  giri, 
the  Slate,  aro  highly  intlructive,  practical,  and  wimpU,'* 

J.  0.  WILSOM, 
Chairman  Com.  Toxt-Books,  ko  ,  School  Board,  Waahiagtea. 

If  these  Sl)iii  are  not  for  sale  in  yonr  placCi  reqaest  your  Booksellers  to  order  them  from  the 
AIIIlEICAlf  RIATU  EMPOBIUM.  B.  H.  P03DI0K  &  CO.,  85  Dej  Et.,  ITEW  York, 
who  will  send  Prioe  Lists  on  applioation ;  or,  address  the  inrentor  and  patentee, 

.     WM.  J.  USEES, 

*  SmtthtonUm  l»MtUution,  Wathlttgtvnt  !>•  C 


Dialogue  Books,  Speakers,  &c. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  DIALOGUE  BOOK. 

TS'O.  l-r^RIOIWAL  DIALOGUES  (leoeatly  paUkhcd.)   Onmirrs :— 

^X.    THE  SCHOOL  BOYS'  TRIBUNAL.— CftARAcmts :  Sm>h<M.  tJU  T^ftv,  llm  Troublesome, 

TCU  Brae  Simon  Stupid,  Robia  Rogue,  Granville  Goaliead,  Hiram  Holdback,  Ernest  Thinker,  Lawrence 
ILutty,  »t  Atteadaot,  ad  AttendniL 

_  XI*    THE  STRAIGHT  MARlC--CMASAcniis :  Mc  Roeac^  a  turn  TtiuUr,  and  aereral  Sduwl 
Il,>ym. 

Ill*  FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION:  or,  Ths  Aoortw  Child.— ZV»«m/u  Ptrtmmi  Mrs. 
BclnaoBt,  EUea,  ker  eldest  dmmgkUr^  Sophia,  her  young  daughter,  mhoui  Umyean  eld,  Mary,  her  jrcmig- 
^Mij  «J»«/ 1^,  jeannette,  htrnUee^  Hester  TxMittJkermdc/tedchSd,  Mrs.  Mootfert,  afrwtdofthe/MiU- 
<r  ;  Miss  Haldfortb,  Misa  Moonetrock,  and  Mias  Pantast,  three  msideM  ladies,  mentUrt  ^ftJu  *'  Laduf 
Cfmventiiem,** 

W»  THE  '•  ETA  PI  SOCIETY.**— Crakactsm  :  Peicy  Johnson,  a  rtodeckotar;  ChaiUe  Scott, 
m  Mteeart  »ey;  Willie  White,  «  small  hejr  ;  Geoite  Lee,  Henry  Rogers,  Mr.  Hunter,  tkeTeacker, 

"V.    THE   ROCKVILLE   PETlTION.-CHAKAcnaa:  Mr.  Easteti,  SdiUr  qf  the  ^^RedMOs 

2nsrmalf*  Mis.  Easlon,  Bdiiot's  wi/e;  Mrs.  Plllibury,  Dectet's  wi/e  ;  Mrs.  Lincoln.  MercAamfs  mi/is  ; 
ra*  Barnard,  oh  old  lade,  somewhat  doi^fi  Misa  Twiicfaell  and  Miss  Sprinfr  maidtn  ladies:  Emma 
EJncola,  a  school  girl;  office  boy,  servant. 

"VT.  PUGGE.— CvAKAcnKS :  *'Pn>£,*«  school  toy,  of  ff^sslonmi  mmition;  Pogge,  a  school 
*<rt  nf^ticaiatmiitioM ;  Ned,  Jodge^  and  other  school  bc^a,  Mr.  Whinple,  the  teacher, 

yrXJ.*  RUFKER,  THE  BORR— Chakactbks  :  Rufler,  a^vrv;  BarUeand  Joe,  miimaies:  Ber- 
■avd  and  Fdmie,  /Heads  ^^oo,  Sohool  hoys, 

"VXXX.  EXAMINATION  DAY  AT  MADAME  SAVANTE'S.— CHAXAcrns :  Madame  Sa- 
irante,  and  several  young  ladies,  4f»  /a/Hs, 

TX^  THE  PRIZE  POEM.— CRAaACTBis:  Grant,  Lane,  Nottinib  ud  other  School  boys;  Mr. 
Kjrasaaears,  the  Teacher, 

JiC.    WILLIAM  RAY*S  HISTORY  LESSON.-Cmakactsbs :  Seveial  School  Boys. 

JLX^  SLANG— CHA«Acmts  :  Kate  MeirilL  a  School  Girl;  Lksae,  Kat^s  little  s&ior;  Maiy  WO- 
liasns,  A!^s<r*«  comim  ;  Harry,  brother  of  KaU  amd  LioMio;  Ralph. 

3Ln.  HOMINITIC  GEOGRAPHY-<said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  late  Exhibition  in  Slow 
town  Academy.)— CMA«ACTKKa :  Teacher  and  several  piqiils. 

'SLIXU  ''NOT  AT  HOME.*'-Charactbbs :  Emma,  Jan«,  EUen,  Miss  Briggs,  Mias  Perry. 
Bridlget. 

JLW.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.— CHAKAcrma:  Mo.  Smith,  Mm.  Brown,  Mary  Smith, 
Jemima  Brown,  Mias  St  Clair,  Miea  Goidon,  Miss  Graham. 

It  to  bmmd  ta 


ISo.  d  orthie  seites  will  be  niUIshed  earty  hi  187a    It  will  be  made  op  of  Dialognes^  eelectad  wUb 
Sraat  cara  firom  the  best  avaibole  eooroea. 


Amerkan  School  Dtalogvea,  new,  paper fo  40 

American  Speaker 10 

Amateur  Dramas. ..., i  50 

**       Theatricals,  Miss  &  A.  Frost 50 

Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  Bautain.... x  50 

Book  of  Oratory,  Marshall,  samo..... 1  ys 

'*  of  Redtationa  and  Dialogues,  F.  B.  Wilson.    50 
**  ofComic  Speeches  and  Humorous  Redu- 

tions,  A.  T.  Spencer.. ....  ....  ....    50 

**  ofTableozand  Shadow  Pantominee 50 

**  of  Stump  Speeches  nod  Burlesque  Orations    50 
Comic  Reautions  and  Humorous  Dialogues, 

Jerome  Barton 50 

Comic  Speaker......... ...«  ........  .... .....    ro 

Debater,  McElligott t  50 

Dedamaiioa  ibr  the  Million.    Part  r,  Poetry; 
Part  Sb  DiaiogMt;  Ptet  3,  Prose,  each — .    60 
.  Dialogues.  Nos.  i,  a,  3.  4,  t  6,  7.  Paper,  each.    10 
'*       for  Young  Folks,  a  A.  Frost.... .<^.    50 

Elocution,  Bronaoa ...^......a  00 

**        Griffith  ........................... I  50 

••        MilcbeU .^...:i  50 

ElocQtkmist,  paper so 

Excelsior  Dialcjpies ....  ....  ....  ..s  75 

EntertaJning  Dialogues,  Northend...........-i  9$ 

Eahibitioa  Speaker.. * i  9$ 

First  Buok  of  Oratory,  Marshall...' 1  50 

Free  Speaker,  Fowie ...i  50 

HttQorous  Speaker,  Oldliam -• x  50 

**  "  .- ro 

Lttde  Speaker,  Northend .~ •    60 

••    Orator  ••         60 

Natiooal  -  •  i  as 

Ahtwt  euro  mailsd  at  prices  mem 


National  Speaker,  paper....  .... .«..  .... .....|o  10 

*'  "         iamo.M«....  .........^...x  ao 

New  American  Speaker,  Zachos  ....  .v..  ......  a  00 

"    Union  "       Philbrick a  s% 

New  York  Speaker — . 1  75 

"  One  Hundred  "  Diak)gues,  Fowls x  50 

Original  Dialoguee,  Sargent ....  ..... x  60 

One  Hundred  Chmce  Selections,  piq)er.... -mi—    3o 

Parlor  Stage s  50 

**     Tableux. a  50 

"     Dramas,  Fowie — .  ....  ....  ....  — .  —  x  50 

**    Theatricals  .«« . r    so 

Patriotic  Ekiqnence^  Rirklaod — .. .«.. ... x  75 

**       Speaker,  Raymond — • — --x  75 

"  "  ''???!l- ' '• 

Primary  Speaker,  Sherwood..  ......••  »■••.••    5** 

^^      PhUbridc. -    65 

PrimaxT  Standard  Speaker,  Sargent — ........    60 

Sabbath  School  Scrap-Book,  now  edition......  x  ^ 

School  Dialogaea,  Lovell  — .  ....  ....  ....  ..••  -  x  50 

«  ••  Northend.... x  ao 

School-day  Dialogues....  ....................x  50 

School  Exhibition  Book — .  .. ..  •«..  ... —    50 

School  Speaker,  Sanden  — •  — . x  60 

Standard  Speaker,  Sargent. — a  50 

<*  "  paper.....  ........v.....    xo 

Stomp  Speaker,  ^     ....•........—..    xo 

The  Mimic  Stage~..... —  ..-.«.-.  ....1.. — x  s* 

Union  Speaker,  Sanden........ —........x  00 

United  States  Speaker,  Lovell.  ... ..^  ^^  t  50 

Univenal  Speaker.^..  ...-...-.— ————x  50 

Young  American's  Speaker.  ....  •»>-  ....  ......  x  00 

Young  Speaker,  Lovell-.— .—  ——-— «—-~-i  ae 
i;  stnihy%Tawtti^easo  porcemiog. 


Aids  to  School  Discipline : 

A   SUBSTITUTE   FOB 

SCHOOL  RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  PRIZI^. 

A  A^cw  and  Improred  JSdUion—be€tuiifUlly  printed  in  Colore,  fi'om 
nefr  plates,  with  nen^  and  appropriate  -Resigns. 

Ak  accarate  register  of  deportment  and  Bcholar&hip  promotes  healthy  emiilr.tion. 
Yet  such  a  register  is  rarely  kept  Teachers  cannot  record  eacit  recitation  as  it 
occurs,  hence  the  record  is  neglected  for  the  time,  and  afterward  made  from  memory. 
Perftcl  occumcy  being  impossible,  cor^ldenee  in  V^e  record  is  todakened  and  its  moral  firra 
tosC  The  AIDS  aecore  the  good  results  of  accarate  record^  and  reports,  with  less 
expense  of  time. 

The  AIDS  naturally  and  inevitably  awaken  a  lively  paternal  interest,  for  the  pnpO 
takes  home  with  him  the  witnesses  of  his  dmty  conduet  and  progress. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  This  is  convenient :  In.  the  morning 
eive  each  pupil  a  CARD  (5  merits),  representingaper/ec<  day,  to  be  forfeited  for  mis- 
demeanor, or  failure  in  recitation.  SiKGLE  MjS&II^  and  HALF-MEBITS  are  for 
pupils  who  fail  to  retain  their  CABDS  and  yet  are  worthy  of  some  credit.  Five 
GAltDS  held  by  any  pcmil  are  exchanged  for  a  GHECK  (25  Merits),  representing  a 
perfect  School  Week.  JPour  GHEOI&  are  exchanged  for  a  GEBTIFIGATE  OP 
bEBIT,  representing  100  Merits,  or  a  perfect  Mordh,  Ti^tse  OEETIflCATES  bear 
the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number  held  chows  the  pu- 
pirs  standing. 

If  prizes  or  medals  are'awarded  at  close  of  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  i!i 
determining  to  whom  they  belong:  the  decision  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibit- 
ing his  GAICDS  and  CEBTIFIGATES,  no  idea  of  &voritism  ean  arise. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  value  of  proper  incentives,  for  either  children  or 
adults.  The  uise  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  AIDS,  with  the  unbounded 
approval  of  Teacheis,  Parents  and  Pupils,  assures  us  that  they  are  doing  great  good. 

They  are  neat  in'  design,  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  Colors.  The  CEBTIFI- 
GATES are  prizes  which  pupils  will  cherish.  Single  merits  and  Half-Merits  ara 
printed  on-card-board  ;  Cords  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  numy 
times— hence  the  system  is  CHEAP.  They  are  put  up  in  sets  of  500,  there  being  80 
CEBTIFIGATES,  120  CHECKS,  200  CABDS,  &0  SmGLE  MEBTTS  and.  HALF- 
MEBITa  Price,  pw  Mi*  tLM.     By  mall,  prepaid,  tlJ35. 

The  sorts  which  make  up  the  sets,  are  supplied  separately,  by  mail,  as  follows  :— 
C«rtiilcatea,  per  tmndred,  60  cte..;  Cbeelu,  per  bandred,  40e«  {  Cards,  per 
han^red.  15c.  f    tingle  MeriU,  15c.  ;   HmW-Merits,  15e« 


TI£I3   PTEHV   SOUOOX^   A£X3I>AXi 


Is  showin  ou  both  sides,  by  the  cuts.  It  b  made  of  s  Superior  White  Metal,  and  vriD  not  easily  tarnish 
Oc  one  side,  abore  the  word  EXCELLENCE,  is  opportunity  to  engrave  the  date  of  presenting  the  Medal 
On  the  other  side,  the  pupirs  name  may  be  engraved  on  the  Scrpfi.  This  is  the  best  School  Medal  now  is 
this  market,  and  is  highly  appreciated. 

-^'        Met    hy  mtmU^  pvpwkid,  999, 
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KENDALUS  BOOK-EASEL. 


Tiis  convenience  of  a  well-adapted  Rest  foi 
the  book,  and  the  adrantnges  to  the  eyes  of  a 
propeft  ancle  {or  easy  vision,  are  too  fiilljr  recog- 
nized by  all  readers  to  require  discussion  here. 

Kbno.\ll*s  Eassl  for  the  Book  is  esteemed 
a  necessity  by  all  who  have  tried  it  It  unites  in 
one  simple  apparatus  all  the  requisites  of  a 
perfect  book  rest>-for  any  &ize  of  beok. 

It  consists  of  tliree  standards  nnited  at  tlie  top 
hf  a  metallic  head,  vrhicU  allows  the  outside 
standards  to  open  like  the  legs  of 'a  compass, 
while  the  middle  leg  turns  back.  To  this  tripod 
b  attached  the  shelf  'srhich  carries  the  fingers  or 
springs  for  holding  the  book  open.  I1ie  whole 
can  be  **  unshipped**  in  a  second,  and  folded  flat, 
as  easily  as  a  carpenter's  rule. 

Price,  $1. 


J^hr  !Boys  and  Oirls, 

Thb  damage  which  School  Books  receive  be* 
tweai  lK>me  and  sdiool  is  greater  tluin  the  neces- 
sary wear  and  tear  of  the  Books  when  in  regular 
use  in  the  school-room.  The  common  book  strap 
is  a  ccHveuience  in  keeping  the  books  together : 
but  it  is  sadly  destructive  to  the  bindings. 

The  cut  represents  Mr.  Manchester's  iu\'enticn 
to  obviate  this  d]fljculty.  It  finds  gre.it  favor  with 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  and  is  proving  a  suc- 
cess. In  the  cut  it  is  shown  partly  filled  with 
Books  and  a  Slate.  Its  construction  is  simple. 
Trice,  50  cents* 


The  Chamois  Slate-Rubber. 

•*Ik.   OSM   FOU   1*11X2   f9fcH001L.-ItOO»l.» 


It  dispenses  ^vith  nonge  and  water,  in  erasing  marks  from  the  slate.    No  more  need  the  teacher  bear 
Che  frequent  Question,  "  Please,  sir,  may  I  go  to  wash  my  slate.'"    Nor  need  the  child  i 
eraw  the  marks. 


i  spit  upon  hb  slate  t« 


It  is  made  of  wood  and  chamois-skin,  arranged  to  bring  a  series  of  edges  of  skui  snugly  agpunst  the  8ar> 
face  of  slate. 

Every  Teacher  will  recommend  it  because  of  its  real  convenience  and  neatness.'  Every  pupil  will 
b«nrit 

No.  I,  sne  i  Hi.  by  i)^  Price,  per  loo,  S5  00.    No.  2,  size  a  inches  square,  per  loe^     $10  00. 

(Speamens,  by  mail,  of  No.  1, 10  CEnts— of  Na  a,  15  cents.) 

The  Noiseless  Slate-Pencil  Sharpener 

Is  a  single  piece  of  iuperior  steel,  skilfhlly  bent,  m 
I  shown  in  the  above  cut  It  has  four  sharp  edges,  so 
I  arranged  that  it  becomes  perfectly  self-shfirpening.  It 
k  cannot  get  out  of  order.  It  avoids  that  rough,  gmt- 
*  lug  sound,  universal  in  all  other  methods  of  shhrpcniug 

slate  pendls.  It  produces  a  perfectly  true  point ;  and 
totnnfttoly  it  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  alL 

Price,  18  cental 

(Spedmeiig  sent  by  mail,  fat  15  cetUs.)    ^g 


SETTEES  for  RECITATION  ROOMS, 

SXJIVOA.Y     SCHOOLS, 

•  

Lecture    Rooms,    Public    Halls,   Etc. 


Tnz  mtA  illnstrate  oar  Pat<»ut  Settees.  TLcm  are  eyerywhere  aeknowled^^  to  b 
ino«t  coiiifortaLle  and  gracefuL  They  are  mode  with  folding  Beats — the  ail  wiii^i 
of  wLieU  ore  mxiny  and  ro  manifest  that  we  need  not  name  them  here.  Tbej  ir 
easier  and  more  comfortable  than  any  ordinaiy  chairs — being  ccmstmcted  on  **p^ 
Biological  principlim" 


NKiy   AMERICAN   SETTER, 


For  shipping  they  are  easily  and  qniokly  taken  apart  by  any  uialulled  psnmv  •b^ 
racked  perfectly  compact— the  wood  work  in  one  box.  Bad  the  irons  m  anotho. 
Thus  they  can  receive  no  damage  in  tranRportation,  whfle  th«  freight  mvst  be  Tvy 
small  compared  with  that  paid  ou  other  Fumitore, 


NE1V   AMERICAN   SETTEE-^hU  F0Utd  U^ 

There  ore  six  sizes  graded  to  suit  the  requirements  of  children  of  all  sges  soi 
also  for  adults. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand  these  Settees  in  lengths  of  6  feet,  51  ft,  6  ft,  6i  It, 
7  ft,  74  ft,  8  ft.,  8ift,  9  ft,  9|ft,  and  10  ft  We  make  tfaemio  order  in  anyrt- 
quircd  lengths.  ,  .  ,  ,        ,  ,    .  .      » 

And  we  have  been  carefUl  to  fix  the  price  no  higher  than  what  is  cbaz^  fa 
the  common  uncomfortable,  unsightly  ••spindle-back*  Settees. 

They  are  siipplied  with  hook-hoxes,  securely  fastened  beneath  ihe  seat,  when  re- 
nnired.  For  Prmiary  Schools  these  frequently  supply  a  eonveniesit  and  economioil 
purpose.    And  sometimes  a  \x>ok'rack  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  Settee. 

M-  SBrmfl,  aay  height,  in  required  kngths,  per  tinesr  foot ^^M 

M.  Ummm^  ••  wltfc  Bosk  Bj*. 1  «t 

•1.  ••  wtai  Be»li  Bas  mB«  BMk  MmM 1  U 

*S«e  Cut  oo  next  pe|«.  19 


HmtEKALiaUIDSl^TIMO 

(MuxGm*t  IxTmnos.   J.  W.  fkacKsvnuionf  &  Co.,  Sou  MAXiTrACTXTBiBiis.) 

MAKES  A  SUBFACB  WHICH  BIYAIS  THB  BEST  VaLL  SLATES. 

Mt  tm  perftctijr  Blaek)  ttever  Crnmblesi  always  remains  VLmrd  and  SmooOi* 

It  to  racectstelly  applied  to  board,  paper,  or  wall,  and  is  Inmhiable  la  renoratioffold  BiaeklMyHrda. 
EtB  DuHABiuTT  is  proTod  br  thirteen  yeara*  severe  use  in  the  beet  eehoola  of  NewlSiteland  and  New 
York.  The  Snrlkce  ecoms  to  inymne  with  use  and  age.  Any  teacher,  obaenring  **Inrectiona,"  can 
aipply  it,  making  perftet  date  $wf9U^  nnrlvaOed  in  cttUiTy  tnuHi^hMmf^  and  iiuraiUUjf, 

Frigb:  Quabts,  $8.00;  Puns,  $1.75.    5  p. c disootmt  on  5  gals.;  10  p.c.  on  10 gals. 

Ono  quart  will  corer  100  aq.^ft.  Hence  it  makes  ckbap  Blackboard.  FOr  old  Boards  one  eoat  is 
CBon^.    New  snrlheo  leqnlres  two.   It  is  pot  np  In  tin  cans,  and  safely  sent  by  express. 

C AimON*— Busxxi.  LiQtnD  SitATino  is  the  Obioihal  lAgtdd  SlaXiBS—thsJtrtl  Ugvid  Blackboard 
•rer  sokl.  Its  sncoess  has  called  ont  imitations ;  bnt  none  prodnoes  tM  peif0cUif  tmoetk^  endurinfft 
^Uaa-bkKk  iurfaei  qf  iih$  Bubska.    It  is  tbx  oxlt  slats  smoPACs  wmcn  will  sot  olazb. 

Prominent  Bdacators  almost  eroiywhere  can  speak  for  Bubska  Slatutq  ;  WB  W ABUANT  IT* 


Testimony  for  the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

Tlie  Borcka  Uqvld  Slating  will  always  give  satifflietlon  when  mwMr^r  applied. 

^OHN  D.  PHILBKICK,  Sopt.  Public  Schools,  Boston, 

■T'e  hare  used  Kureka  Slating  on  onr  blackboarde  § Inoe  18M ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  ara 
sopcrior  to  the  best  stone  slates.       O.  G.  CLARK,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  Sclv>oI,  8.  Boston,  Mass. 

T  bavo  need  it  twelTS  years,  and  it  seems  to  Improve.    From  my  own  experience  t  think  It  will  last 
mrr  tkabs.  B.  BOBBINS,  nlnclpal,  NawHavm,  Osui. 

The  Bobbka  U  th4  betC  iuifaee  for  Blackboards  w«  have  osed  In  ten  years'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMSLL,  Principal  Haven  School  Chicago. 

IBA.  6.  BAKER,  Principal  Skinner  School,  Chicago. 

Tov  Eureka  Slating  is  wonderftil.    I  spjplied  it  to  okl  blackboards.    They  are  like  stone  sbite. 

O.  R.  WILUS,  Principal  Alexander  Instltnte,  White  Plains,  N.  T. 

Office  SvperinttndtrU  Public  Sefiools^  CUtdand^  Ohio,  1897. 

**  KuBXXA  LiqinD  Slatoio**  covers  over  /wsfrt  tAoutand  ft$t  of  our  blackboards,  at  a  co9t  of  abont 

$1,«X)L    We  are  weU  paid..  It  is  flur  superior  to  anything  wUch  I  know.  ANSON  8HTTH. 


Bubbka  Slatotg  is  on  blackboards  in  my  schooL  They  are  bard,  do  not  reflect  the  light,  and  ara 
sssootlier  than  natural  sbtte.  A.  4  RICKOFF,  Principal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1  have  uf  ed  it  ten  years.    It  Is  slate^olor,  smooth,  and  never  becomes  glossy.  ' 

0.  S.  COOK,  Priacipol  No.  X,  Dayton,  Ohia 

For  tfteen  years  I  have  need  bladcboards  of  eveir  sort,  those  made  of  wood,  and  wall  coated  with 
vbt1oiis>  prepattHoDS.  I  have  tried  quarry  shite.  For  six  years  I  have  used  "  Eureka  Slating."  and  llnd 
it  snperior  to  any  other  snrJkoe.  ALONZO  J.  HOWB,  Prin.  l?rep.  DepL,  Chicago  university. 

AMon  Ooowmdal  QfOea^  JfUAi^on,  May  8, 1664.  ^ 
We  find  "« Eateka  Slating''  snrflice  equal  to  the  best  stone  sUtes.        (HON.)  IRA  MA YHBW^  Preat 

KoHonal  BuHnet$  OoStat,  CIdeago,  Msy  SB,  1868. 
We  have  used  It  in  onr  ft>nr  CoPege  bnlldln&s,  on  common  walls  and  onold  boards.    It  cxcoeda  our 
sopes  hi  fineness  and  durability.  H.  G.lEASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President.    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

Jridi(mitp6R$  ^^tmaie  InttthUe,  Md.^  Match  18, 18B6. 
Vor  loor  years  we  have  need  Eoreka  Shiting.  with  eomplete  sa|lsfcctlon,— on  wood,  papered  walls. 
Mid  hard  finish.    I  prefer  it  to  real  cte/k,  because  the  suzlkee  is  as  good,  with  advantage  of  unbroken 
tortKe  to  any  extent.  C.  W.  HBWES,  President. 

81.  Joteph^  JOuaitH,  Aug.  88, 180B. 
It  is  easily  applied,  and  makes  a  beautiftil  and  perfect  blackboard  surihce.         B.  B.  NESXiY* 

Supt.  Pub.  Seboola. 
jnniMWte  SiaU  Xomat  School,  Wlmma,  March  18, 1868. 
Our  bhKkboards  are  of  ^  Eoreka  Stotlng.**   It  leaves  nothing  to  be  deslrsd.    It  Is  equal  to  beat  Ver- 
»   Bsont  and  Lehigh  slates,  besides  being  cheaper.   I  oommend  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHXLPS,  Principal. 

Besides  above,  we  can  refer  to  thousands  of  the  moat  inteUlgont  taacbera  and  wdiool-oAoerB  la  tho  land. 


•**  Unrivalled  Blackboards,**  Btandaxd  Sizes,  Ash  Fhimes: 

Ito.0.-l|ft.by8  ft |8.15jNo.4..-«ft.l)iy4ift. |8J0 

1.-*       ':    8" ^50         t.-7     *^?" Sm 

l-l»     ••    8i" 8.«H        6.-8       "    8  "lined  for  music lf.80 

9*-S      *-   4  " 1J00\       1.^At^  Simor  StgUlo  ONkr. 

J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co., 

14  Band  SUreetf  New  Tarkm 


Prof.  Cleveland's  Works. 


I.    A.  Compendlnnt  of  X<n{(tlsH  liiteratnre,  chrAno>r«|^!caIIyftrranged,  from  Bit  JsAu 
MandeYtlle  to  Wm   Cowi>er.    76a  pages,  lai^  lamo.    Price  #3  50. 

n*    fiiUf^UUH  I«iteeatar«  ot  Ukm  ftinctcentkt  i^eninry^  embraefitg  the  chief  WoffiA 
Aathirs,  from  i8o»  to  1867.    800  pages,  large  xtmo.    Price  ^50. 

HI.    A  Coxapendlam  of  American  Ijttera(ar«,  upon  the  same  plan*    Price  $2  J^O. 

TV.    A  Conapemdlnm  of  Clawtoal  I«Ueratitre,  consisting  qT  choice  extracts  iraxutai^d 
from  the  best  Creek  and  Roman  m-iters,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  &C.  Bcc    Price  fa.5a 

V.    The  Poetical  VTorlcs  of  JoHn  Blllton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Nqtes,  Dlsiertar 

tions  on  each  Poem  ;  with  a  complete  Verbal  Index  to  all  tlie  Poems.    6S8  pages.    Price  $^sx, 

Thkss  five  Vohimes,  of  which  an*  hnndrtd  mnd  tw*nty  tkmtttvnd  bare  been  printed,  KaT*  iciieireJ  the 
highest  commendations  from  the  first  editeatars.    From  these  we  select  a  few  >— 

"The  four  hooks  comprised  in  Prof.  Cleveland's  scri<{s  presents  a  rery  complete  view  of  literatvre,  from 
Homer  to  Holmes— from  tiie  first  Greek  to  the  latest  American  autlior.  As  books  of  referenoe,  they  should 
Snd  a  place  upon  tlie  table  of  every  scholar ;  while  to  the  man  who  can  afford  but  few  books,  these  wiH  sup- 
ply the  place  of  an  extensive  library." — Samuel  P.  Batts^  Esq.^  laU  Suft.  Comman  Sckofh,  Petuu 

**  With  the  Bible^  your  Milton,  and  your  four  Tolumes  upon  Classical,  Engltsli,  and  American  Literatiuc^ 
one  might  leave  libraries  without  very  D.-»infttl  rerret.** — J^se/k  H^amet  £*f'i  Oxford^  Brtglmnd. 

**  For  the  home  libmry  or  parlor  table,  and  for  the  oleasant  and  profitable  employment  of  a  spare  half 
hour,  I  know  of  no  series  of  books  more  truly  valuable  titan  the  four  volumes  of  ProC  Qevelaad  npon  Eag*- 
Ush,  American,  and  Classical  Literature. "--A«f.  Albert  Banus^  PkHade^hia. 

Goiamendailoiui  of  tlao   Fint  of  the  Soriee* 

**I  do  not  believe  the  work  is  to  be  found  from  which,  within  the  same  Ihntts,  so  much  interestiitr  »ad 
vahiable  information  in  ref^ard  to  English  writers  and  English  liteiature  of  every  age,  can  be  obtained;  and 
it  deserves  to  find  a  place  m  all  our  high  schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  in  every  private  libraiy.*' — Rev. 
C,  Peircet  Princi^u^  Weet  Newto$t^  Mnu. 

**  To  form  such  a  Compendium,  good  taste,  fine  scholanhip,  familiar  acquaintance  with  English  literatcre, 
unwearied  industry,  tact  acquired  by  practice,  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  tlie  young,  a  regard  for  trutK 
parity,  philanthropy,  religion,  as  the  highest  attainn.ent  and  the  highest  beanty,  aU  these  were  needed,  and 
they  are  united  in  Mr.  Cleveland.'* — CkristuM  Examimer, 

Ot  the  Second* 

**  The  work  of  selection  and  compilation— reqniring  a  perfect  iamiliarity  with  the  whole  range  of  Eb^iah 
literature,  a  Judgment  clear  and  impartia],  a  taste  at  once  delicate  and  severe,-an.d  a  most  sensitive  r^ard  , 
to  purity  of  thought  and  feeling — ^has  been  better  accomplislied  in  this  than  in  any  kindred  volume  wkh 
which  we  are  acauainted." — Inde^ndent. 

**  Tlie  Bio^mpliicil  Skctdies  are  just  and  discriminating ;  the  selections  are  admirable,  and  I  have 
adopted  the  work  as  a  text-book  for  my  first  class.*' — Gterge  B.  Emersan,  Esq..,  Bestem. 

"Thi*  is  the  very  best  book  of*  the  kind  we  have  ever  examined."— AVw  Engttuuter,    • 

Of  the  new  edition  of  tlie  i9lh  Century,  brought  down  to  iSfi9.  in  which  there  ve  495  Autbocs  Boticsd, 
66s  selections,  and  401  references  to  Reviews  and  Essays  in  the  Notes,  Professor  Moses  Coil  Tyler,  x>f  the 
Michigan  University,  thus  writes  ^— "  1  have  given  your  book  a  thorou|;h  examina  tion,  and  am  greatly 
delighted  with  it ;  and  sliall  liave  p^cat  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  my  classes  to  a  work  which 
aflbrdf  so  admirable  a  birds'-eye  view  of  recent '  English  Literature.* " 

The  SaturtUty  Review  (Oct  24,  1868X  not  prone  to  praise  American  books,  says-:  '*  It  acquaints  the 
reader  with  the  characteristic  method,  tone,  and  Quality  of  all  the  chief  notaUlities  of  the  period,  and  will 
give  the  careful  student  a  better  idea  of  the  recent  tiistory  of  English  literature  than  nine  educated  EngiUsb- 
men  in  ten  possess." 

Of  the  Third. 

"  Tliit  work  is  a  transcript  of  the  best  American  mind ;  a  vehide  of  the  noblest  American  spirit.  Mo 
parent  who  would  introduce  his  child  to  a  knowledge  of  our  country's  literatuii,  and  at  the  same  time  indoc- 
trinate his  heart  in  the  purest  principles,  need  fear  to  put  this  manual  in  the  youthful  haud.^ — MeikadiU 
Quarterly  Review^  New  Verk^ 

Of  the  Foiarth. 

**  It  bears  marks  of  a  conscientious  and  scholarly  regard  for  truth  and  correctness." — Pr^.  Tyler,  qf 
Amkerst  College. 

From  the  North  American  Review :— '*  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  work,  that  the  promise  of  iu  title  is 
as  fully  realized  as  it  could  be  in  a  volume  of  moderate  dimensions.    Tlie  biOjgraphical  and  bibliographiol   , 
•ketches  are  SMCcinct,  carefully  written,  and  wonderfully  comprehensive  in  detail,    llie  references  to  eifi- 
tions  and  translation^  indicate  the  Author's  full  conversance  with  the  field  which  they  cover ;  while  the 
•elections  are  made  with  fiiultless  taste.*' 

"  I  have  several  editions  of  Milton's  Poems,  but  I  like  yours  better  than  any  of  the  others.  I  thmk 
that  every  lover  of  Milton  must  feel  indebted  to  you." — yehu  Br(gAt,  Af.  P  ,\m  private  letter  which  he 
gives  the  author  permission  to  use. 

Of  the  FlAh*  .      . 

'  I  never  use  the  Verbal  Index  without  feeling  that  I  am  yoar  debtor."— J?«fJbrn/  Gnmi  White. 
"The  Uxt  I  have  found  in  all  cases  the  best ;  the  Notes  moAt  jndicioiwly  selected  or  suraUed;  while  Ae 
Index  is  as  complete  and  fiaultlese  as  human  laftwr  can  be."— y.  G.  CegaweUi  Zthatiam  4f  Aster  Lttfrnt:^ 

J.  W*  Sciiermerhoni  &  Co..  Publishers,  14  Bond  St.,N.  Y 
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of  "  OoR  Young  Folks  " 

CONSTANT 

DELIGHT. 

in  School.  1 

i 

ceived  numerotis  letters  from  teachers 

"Our 

Thb  Publishen 

Folks" 

have  for  mauy  months  re 

and  scholars  who  have  used  this  Magazine  for  occasional  9f  regular  reading  exercises,  and  who  have  found 
it  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitabJe.  They  have,  therefore,  studied  to  make  the  Magazine  more  /rnc- 
iKo/  and  tnstructivtt  and  while  retaining  those  features  whidi  have  made  it  so  popular  in  the  Family 
Circle,  they  have  added  others  which  can  nut  fail  to  make  it  equally  pbpuUr  and  acceptable  in  the  school- 
room.   Some  of  these  features,  which  peculiarly  adapt  it  to  use  for  reading  exercises,  are  the  following : 


tniningy  Catufy-waking^  etc..  by  J.  T.  Tkowbridcs,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  and  others  specially  qoaliiied 
to  write  them. 

3.  Popular  5"r*f«/itfc  articles,  on  such  subjects  3a<  £artA^uaies,  Coral  Rgefs^  Coal  DefosiiSt  etc,  by 
Mrs.  Prof.  Agassi z,  whose  articles  are  revised  by  Prof.  Agassiz.  / 

4.  A  Series  of  Practical  Papers,  on  Talking^  Readings  Writings  Travelings  Workings  ctc^  by 
Edward  Evekstt  Halb. 

5.  Historical  Papers  on  interesting  themes  of  American  history,  by  J.  H.  A.  Bonb,  and  others. 

6.  Gardening  for  Girls,  DialogiuSt  Declamatiom^  Stories^  Poetus^  and  other  attractive  articles  by  the 
best  American  writers,  tinth  illustrations  by  the  roost  skillful  artists. 

lar*  1*ll.e  @tory  of  a  SacL  Soyy  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  attracts  universal  interest  by  its 
unusual  freshness  and  naturalness. 
Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  opinions  of  prominent  Educators  :— 

From  Hon«   J.  F.  WXCZSRSBAIC,   State    Superintendent   of  Schools   for  Fenn- 

sylTAnia. 

The  plan  of  using  suitable  magazines  and  newspapers,  as  substitutes  in  part  for  reading  books  in  our 
schools,  is  not  new  to  me.  I  approve  of  it  heartily ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  pubhcation  so  wdl 
adapted  to  the  purpose  as  Our  Young  Folks,  Indeed,  I  have  been  accustomed  for  several  years  to  re- 
commend Our  Young  Folks  to  our  little  people  whenever  a  fit  opportunity  has  presented. 

Harrisburc,  Pa.,  Dec  29,  1868.  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 

From  Sot.  B.  Q.  NOBTSSOP,  Secreterj  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

In  addition  to  the  Readers  now  in  nse.  I  believe  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  if  supplied  to  classes,  would 
serve  as  an  admirable  aid  in  teaching  reading.  The  variety,  practical  character  and  freshness  of  the  articles 
announced  for  the  coming  year,  are  fitted  to  give  new  liie  and  spirit  to  this  most  essential  of  all  school 
drills. 

"  Our  Young  Folks  "  has  already  accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  family,  investing  home-life  with  new 
interest,  making  home  reading  a  healthful  and  efficient  educational  force. 

I  shall,  therefore,  welcome  the  use  of  "  Our  Young  Folks "  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  tlie  wwk  of 
education. 

New  Havbk,  Conn.,  Jan.  xx,  1869.  B.  G.  NORTHROP. 

From  SDWABD  BAITFOBTH,  A.  H.,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Troy, 
IT.  7.,  now  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  New  7orh. 

I  bear  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  superior  merit  of  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  as  a  magazine  for  young 
people.  It  is  not  only  attractive  and  interestmg,  but  instructive,  leading  the  child  by  pleasant  paths  into  the 
richest  fields  of  science  aud  thought.  For  reading  classes,  supplemental  to  the  regular  text-book,  it  has 
been  frequently  used  to  great  advantage. 

It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Trov,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1868,  EDWARD  DANFORTH. 

From  Hon.  THOMAS  H.  BT7BB0WES,  President  State  Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylTania,  and  recently  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Our  Young  Folks. — From  No.  z  of  volume  1  till  now,  when  it  has  reached  No.  3  of  volume  ^  we  have 
regarded  this  Magazine  for  Bovs  and  Girls  as  the  best  of  its  class.  With  such  names  on  its  list  of  oon* 
tnoutors  as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs.  Professor  Agassiz,  James  Parton  and  Epes  Saigent,  added  xo  its 
well-tried  Editors— J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lucy  Larcora — it  can  not  fail  to  present  a  monthly  lepnt  fit  for 
the  youthful  mind  of  the  nation.  We  cordially  commend  the  improved  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  to  our  youth 
and  their  teachers,  and  feel  sure  that  they  can  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  extend  its  circulation  and  be  the 
means  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils,  as  much,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  instruction,  as  for 
pleasant  and  amusing  reading 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1869.  THO.  H.  BURROWES. 

'"  Ju    The  regular  subscription  price  of  "Our  Younc  '^-^♦vcs"  is  |a.0Q  a  year.    For  use  in 

schools,  we  will  furnish  it  at  the  lowest  club  rate,  namely,  ^t.^cx, 

I^Jf  Any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  "  Our  Young  Folks  '*  with  a  view  to  using  it,  if  satisfiactory, 
shall  receive  ^rat^ls  six  nimabers,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSQOOD  &  00.,  124  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
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